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By  HENRY  KLONOWER  * 

CONSERVATION  education  must  become  an  integral  part  of  the  schooling  of  American 
boys  and  girls.  The  most  effective,  and  certainly  the  most  expeditious  procedure  to 
realize  this  objective  is  to  educate  teachers  in  the  basic  philosophy  underlying  such  a 
program.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Second  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for 
Teachers  to  be  conducted  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  through  two  three-week 
intensive  summer  sessions,  extending  from  June  30  to  July  19  and  from  July  21  to  August 

9,  1947.  The  Laboratory  will  be  conducted  along  lines 
similar  to  those  followed  during  the  conduct  of  the  First 
Laboratory  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment 
in  the  field  of  teacher  education  as  it  applies  to  the  con- 
servation program.  Both  the  First  Laboratory  and  the 
Second  Laboratory  have  been  made  possible  by  the 
generous  support  provided  by  Departments  of  State 
Government,  including  The  Pennsylvania  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions,  The  State  Planning  Board,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Forest  and  Waters;  conservation  groups 
throughout  the  State,  including  The  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Women’s  Clubs,  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  etc.;  individuals  interested  in  the  over-all 
program  of  conservation  and  certain  Educational  Founda- 
tions which  have  provided  financial  support. 

The  First  Laboratory  enrolled  sixty-eight  selected 
public  school  teachers.  These  teachers  were  recom- 
mended by  their  superintendents  as  potential  leaders  in 
the  field  of  conservation  education.  Each  was  granted 
a scholarship.  The  success  of  the  First  Conservation 
Education  Laboratory  convinced  the  sponsoring  groups 
that  in  carrying  out  a combination  field  and  research 
project  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  this  much 
neglected  area  of  fundamental  values,  a substantial  con- 
tribution was  made  to  the  teacher  education  program.  All  those  who  participated  in 
the  program  believe  that  they  can  render  further  service  in  this  significant  movement 
through  a Second  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers. 

But  there  is  also  the  imperative  need  for  developing  a recognition  of  the  moral  con- 
notations of  the  conservation  program  aside  from  a consciousness  of  the  need  to  conserve 
natural  resources.  A people  cognizant  of  the  trusteeship  incident  to  preserving  the  natural 
resources  of  a country  and  passing  them  on  to  the  next  generation  can  be  described 
truthfully  as  a moral  people.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  not  inexhaustible.  When  properly 
used,  they  serve  mankind.  Such  gifts  can  be  indefinitely  perpetuated.  Waste,  ruthless 
devastation  of  natural  resources  are  not  indices  of  character.  The  urgent  demand  for 
conservation  education  and  the  education  of  teachers  to  carry  out  such  a program  has  a 
far  deeper  significance  than  the  preservation  of  game,  fish,  forests,  minerals,  and  soil. 
Such  a program  must  also  have  as  its  objective  the  awakening  of  a moral  consciousness 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  responsibility  that  each  citizen  must  share  in  his  temporary 
use  of  nature’s  gifts.  This  fundamental  philosophy  can  be  taught  as  any  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum  is  taught  but  it  will  be  taught  better  if  teachers  are  better  prepared.  The 
education  of  teachers  in  the  field  of  conservation  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
achieving  the  right  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  conservation  of  the  moral,  spiritual  and 
physical  resources  in  a country  where  citizens  are  free. 

The  teacher  education  program  in  Pennsylvania  takes  another  step  forward.  The  Sec- 
ond Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers  will  be  a recognition 
of  the  imperative  need  for  a widespread  knowledge  in  this  field.  Teachers  will  receive 
instruction  through  actual  visits  to  forests,  mines  and  farms;  through  association  with 
eminent  specialists  in  the  field  of  conservation;  and  through  actual  demonstrations  in 
the  teaching  of  conservation.  The  various  organizations,  individuals,  and  others  who 
have  generously  given  of  their  time  and  funds  in  support  of  the  Second  Conservation 
Laboratory  for  Teachers  feel  that  it  is  a privilege  to  make  this  contribution  to  such  a 
significant  project  that  will  vitalize  the  entire  instructional  program  through  a more  en- 
lightened point  of  view  which  the  teachers  themselves  will  acquire. 


HENRY  KLONOWER 


★ 


* Director  of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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TOO  MANY  HUNTERS-TOO  LITTLE  GAME 


PESSIMISM  seems  suddenly  to  have  be- 
come an  endemic  trait  of  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  hunters  of  Pennsylvania  and 
most  of  the  other  states.  During  the  past 
season,  it  was  forcefully  and  painfully  dem- 
onstrated to  them  that  the  numbers  of  gun- 
ners in  the  field  had  reached  a magnitude 
incompatible  with  the  available  area  of  hunt- 
ing territory  and  with  the  existing  game 
supply.  It  was  particularly  disheartening 
to  those  who  were  privileged  to  continue 
to  enjoy  their  sport  through  the  “lull’ 
years  of  the  war  when  hunters  were  com- 
paratively scarce.  There  were  few  com- 
plaints the  first  day;  nearly  everyone  who 
hunted  in  the  better  farming  regions  man- 
aged to  see  a good  supply  of  game  if  he 
were  lucky  enough  to  find  an  unoccupied 
field  or  wood  patch.  Many  killed  their  two 
ringnecks  or  four  rabbits  within  a short 
distance  of  the  car  and  within  a brief  period 
of  time  without  benefit  of  dogs.  The  sec- 
ond day  was  still  good,  and  a himter  with 
a reasonable  amount  of  luck  and  a lot  of 
energy  could  get  some  shooting.  But,  by 
the  third  day,  the  farm  fields  had  been  so 
thoroughly  combed  by  group  after  group  of 
hunters,  that  both  birds  and  rabbits  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  remain- 
der of  the  season  in  these  highly  agricul- 
turized  areas  was  typfied  by  boundless  hunt- 
ing but  little  shooting.  This  was  the  story 
in  the  farming  regions,  but  it  was  somewhat 
less  discouraging  in  the  “hill  country.”  There 
the  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  wild  turkeys  have 
greater  protection,  and  can  escape  more 
easily  than  the  hard-pressed  game  in  the 
open  fields.  But,  because  the  game  is  harder 
to  find  and  harder  to  kill,  and  because  the 
mountainous  areas  are  farther  from  the  large 
centers  of  population  in  the  state,  the  hunt- 
ing pressure  there  is  much  less  pronounced 
than  in  the  “ringneck  country.” 
Nevertheless,  discontent  was  a common 
ailment  in  any  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
Game  Commission  was  held  responsible, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  by  many  for  the 
deplorable  situation.  Many  were  vociferous 
in  their  criticism,  but  few  offered  construc- 
tive criticism,  that  is,  few  were  able  to  sug- 
gest workable  remedies.  Others  had  ideas 
which,  in  their  opinion,  were  veritable 
panaceas  for  the  problem,  but  which,  in 
the  light  of  present  knowledge,  were  abso- 
lutely unworkable.  In  order  to  explain  why 
■certain  theories  are  unsound,  why  certain 
practices  will  not  work,  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions  in  their  places,  this  article  has 
been  written. 

The  problems  briefly  stated  in  the  title; 
too  many  hunters — to  little  game  becomes 
in  actuality  but  one,  because  in  the  United 
States  with  its  freedom  and  individual 
rights,  it  would  be  indeed  foolish  to  try  to 
limit  the  numbers  of  hunters  or  to  differ- 
entiate between  one  man  and  another.  (This 
very  idea  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by 
a disgruntled  hunter  during  the  past  season. 
He  suggested  that  the  license  sale  be  limited 


By  ROGER  M.  LATHAM 

on  a “first  come,  first  served”  basis,  but  1 
wonder  what  the  reaction  would  be  if  this 
suggestion-maker  should  be  one  of  the 
many  thousands  of  unlucky  persons  who 
were  too  late  to  buy  a license?)  The  in- 
creased number  of  hunters  is  a potent  fac- 
tor in  the  problem  of  wildlife  management, 
but  not  one  which  will  be  regulated  or  con- 
trolled by  mere  rulings  or  even  by  legis- 
lation. It  is  possible  that  the  post-war  in- 
crease in  gunners  will  gradually  subside  as 
it  did  following  the  last  war,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  shorter  working  hours  and 
greater  incomes  which  are  the  aims  of 
American  labor  will  permit  more  time  and 
money  for  outdoor  recreation,  so  that  the 
total  may  not  see  so  great  a reduction  as 
would  be  expected. 


Our  workable  problem  then  is  to  increase 
the  amount  of  game  which  can  be  cropped 
by  the  hunters,  and  to  preserve  and  main- 
tain a breeding  stock  which  will  be  capable 
of  producing  this  shootable  surplus  for  each 
successive  season.  Hunters  have  many  ideas 
as  to  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished. 
The  writer  should  like  to  discuss  their 
different  views,  one  at  a time,  point  out 
some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each,  and  offer  some  ideas  of  his  own 
while  doing  this. 

The  “cure”  offered  most  often  by  the 
average  hunter  is  that  of  stocking  game 
in  greater  numbers.  The  statement,  “The 
Game  Commission  should  stock  more  rab- 
bits,” or  “more  ringnecks,”  or  “more  tur- 
keys,” etc.  is  repeated  thousands  of  times 
each  year.  But,  most  of  the  persons  sug- 
gesting greater  releases  of  game  do  not 
realize  the  mechanics,  the  cost,  oftentimes 
the  futility,  and  sometimes  the  impossibility 
of  such  plantings.  Let  us  discuss  each  im- 
portant game  species  separately,  and  try 


to  determine  whether  large-scale  stocking 
is  practicable  for  each. 

The  cottontail  rabbit  is  the  number  one 
game  animal  in  Pennsylvania,  first,  because 
more  are  killed  each  year  than  any  other 
kind  of  game,  and,  secondly,  because  more 
persons  hunt  for  “burmies”  than  for  any- 
thing else.  The  cottontail  is  our  mainstay 
and,  year  after  year,  it  has  continued  to 
supply  a magnificent  amount  of  recreation 
(and  meat)  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  confirmed  rabbit  hunters.  And,  because 
of  its  importance,  cottontail  management 
should  be,  and  is,  one  of  the  major  respon- 
■sibilities  of  the  Game  Commission.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Commission  is  protecting  and  aiding 
the  cottontail  to  reproduce  itself  in  many 
ways.  It  offers  protection  against  its  na- 
tural enemies  by  paying  bounties  on  some 
of  the  most  destructive  predatory  species — 
the  foxes,  great  horned  owl,  and  the  weasel; 
it  provides  for  live  trapping  native  rabbits 
on  grounds  closed  to  hunting  (cities,  towns, 
institutional  grounds,  parks,  etc.)  and  their 
release  upon  open  hunting  territories;  it 
imports  wild-trapped  rabbits  from  Mis- 
souri, at  the  hunter’s  insistence,  to  restock 
depleted  areas;  it  carries  on  a continuous 
program  of  land  management,  on  its  own 
and  other  lands,  to  improve  the  habitat  of 
the  cottontail  and  to  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land;  and  it  controls  the  kill 
by  means  of  seasons  and  bag  limits,  and  at- 
tempts to  prevent  illegal  rabbit  killing 
through  its  game  laws  and  enforcement 
staff. 

Let  us  analyze  the  dividends  accruing 
from  our  rabbit  stocking  program.  For  some 
years,  following  research  studies  on  the 
subject,  the  Commission  was  opposed  to 
importations  of  cottontails  from  the  western 
states,  but  pressure  from  large  numbers  of 
license  holders  has  forced  it  to  continue  the 
practice  against  its  better  judgment.  Why 
are  these  importations  not  worthwhile? 

The  annual  kill  of  rabbits  in  Pennsylvania 
has  averaged  about  2,500,000  for  the  past 
several  years,  with  a high  of  about  4,000,000. 
It  has  been  fairly  well  agreed  that  the  an- 
nual take  by  hunters  represents  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  rabbits  alive  on  November  1. 
If  this  is  true,  then  about  3,750,000  rabbits 
survived  the  average  season.  By  April  1 
when  the  breeding  season  gets  seriously  un- 
derway, there  should  be  at  least  2,500,000  of 
these  animals  left  to  reproduce,  assuming 
that  predation  and  other  factors  may  ac- 
count for  a 33  per  cent  mortality  over  the 
winter.  Life  history  studies  have  shown  that 
a female  rabbit  is  capable  of  producing  a 
minimum  of  three  litters,  averaging  five 
young  each,  in  a single  breeding  season  from 
April  through  August.  If  this  is  the  case 
and  if  half  of  our  2,500,000  breeders  are 
females,  then  the  reproductive  potential  is 
18,750,000  progeny.  With  no  mortality,  there 
should  be  over  21,000,000  rabbits  in  the 
state  by  hunting  season,  but  we  know  that 
in  reality  there  are  only  about  6,000,000. 
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Above  native  wild  rabbits  trapped  where  no  hunting  is  permitted  and  released  where 
public  shooting  is  allowed;  right,  Game  Protector  Mark  Motter,  Dauphin  County,  about  to 
release  several  ringnecks.  Photo  courtesy  Harrisburg  Evening  News. 


This  means  that  from  some  cause,  or  causes, 
we  have  lost  15,000,000  rabbits  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall.  So  actually, 
our  2,500,000  breeders  only  increased  them- 
selves one  and  a half  times,  and  each  female 
was  responsible  for  only  three  of  her  off- 
spring reaching  maturity.  This  year  70,000 
rabbits  are  being  imported  from  the  state 
of  Missouri  for  restocking  purposes.  We 
know  from  past  studies  that  mortality  in 
these  animals  is  high,  for  they  oftentimes 
arrive  in  poor  condition  because  of  the  long 
time  spent  in  transit,  because  they  are  placed 
in  a strange  environment  in  midwinter,  and 
because,  thus  weakened,  they  fall  easy  prey 
to  a variety  of  predators.  At  the  very  best, 
the  survival  would  not  reach  50  per  cent, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  much  lower. 
But  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  let  us 
assume  that  50  per  cent  survived  until  the 
beginning  of  the  breeding  season.  We  now 
have  35,000  stocked  rabbits  of  which  17,500 
are  females.  If  these  do  as  well  as  their 
wild  cousins,  they  should  produce  52,500 
young  for  fall  shooting.  Assuming  that  the 
35,000  adults  all  live  until  fall,  which  is 
hardly  possible,  we  should  have  a total  of 
87,500  more  rabbits  than  we  would  have 
had  if  none  had  been  released.  If  these 
87,500  are  scattered  evenly  over  the  state, 
we  find  that  our  original  70,000  imported 
rabbits  could  have  provided  us  with  one 
rabbit  for  each  315  acres  for  the  opening 
of  the  hunting  season. 

The  fact  that  we  realize  only  one  rabbit 
for  each  315  acres  from  our  investment  of 
75  to  100,000  dollars  of  the  sportsmens’ 
money  should  be  convincing  enough  for  any 
hunter  that  the  practice  is  unsound,  but 
that  is  not  all  of  the  story.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that,  if  environmental 
conditions  are  optimum,  our  own  wild 
rabbits  should  exceed  21,000,000  by  hunting 
season,  but  that  we  have  a mortality  of 
about  15,000,000  during  summer  and  early 
fall.  Any  improvement  of  range  conditions 
would  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land,  and  this  would  automatically  save  part 
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of  the  15,000,000.  Thus,  our  problem  is  one 
of  carrying  capacity,  not  a lack  of  breeding 
stock.  If  our  own  native  rabbits  are  pro- 
ducing three  to  four  times  more  rabbits 
than  we  can  hold  on  our  land  because  it 
lacks  certain  essential  habitat,  or  ecological 
requirements,  then  what  is  the  sense  in 
stocking  a few  paltry  thousands  more  to  add 
to  the  difficulties?  By  this  we  mean  that 
one-third,  or  less,  of  our  present  native 
breeding  population  would  be  capable  of 
providing  just  as  many  rabbits  for  fall 
shooting  as  our  present  supply  does,  and 
to  increase  this  already  superfluous  stock 
with  expensive  importations  of  rabbits  of 
questionable  value  is  ridiculous. 

If  the  scarcity  of  rabbits  can  be  blamed 
upon  gun  pressure  and/or  a lack  of  breed- 
ing stock,  why  did  we  not  see  a remark- 
able recovery  and  increase  in  cottontails 
during  the  war  years  when  the  amount  of 
hunting  and  the  number  of  rabbits  killed 
were  both  much  reduced. 

Nearly  everyone  has  noticed  the  large 
numbers  of  young  rabbits  that  can  be  seen 
during  July  and  August  of  any  year.  The 
farmers  report  chasing  many  of  them  from 
the  grain  and  hay  fields  during  harvest,  the 
gardens  and  lawns  of  the  tovras  and  cities 
have  their  share,  and  the  roads  at  night 
become  regular  playgrounds  for  the  young- 
sters. But,  for  every  one  that  lives  until 
November  1,  there  are  about  four  that  die 
before  that  time. 

Proof  for  the  above  statements  can  be 
demonstrated  many  places  in  the  state.  For 
example,  a sizeable  portion  of  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  in  Franklin  County  was  closed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  an  ordnance 
depot.  The  highly-cultivated,  heavily-grazed 
dairy  farms  which  had  provided  poor  shoot- 
ing for  years  were  permitted  to  grow  up 
into  weeds  and  briers.  Within  two  years 
time,  the  Game  Commission  was  able  to 
trap  better  than  2,000  rabbits  from  the  area 
during  the  winter,  and  no  rabbits  from 
Missouri,  or  elsewhere,  were  stocked  upon 
it.  And,  during  each  successive  winter,  ap- 
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proximately  the  same  number  have  been 
live -trapped  and  distributed  in  open  himt- 
ing  territory.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
survival  of  a part  of  our  lost  15,000,000 
when  the  habitat  was  improved.  If  all 
farming  in  the  state  were  discontinued  for 
a period  of  three  to  five  years,  and  the 
various  weeds,  briers,  and  brush  permitted 
to  grow  untouched,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
our  rabbit  populations  would  be  increased 
many,  many  times.  It  would  probably  equal 
or  exceed  the  fabulous  rabbit  crops  foimd 
in  the  Middle  West  a few  years  back 
when  thousands  could  be  killed  by  driving 
them  into  nets  spread  across  the  ground. 

Should  we  expand  our  program  of  live 
trapping  and  transfer  of  wild  rabbits  within 
the  state?  No,  although  there  is  much  good 
accomplished  by  removing  these  animals 
from  town  and  city  where  they  do  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  damage  to  vegetable 
gardens  and  shrubbery,  the  real  purpose  of 
the  program — to  increase  the  numbers  of 
rabbits  upon  open  hunting  territories — is 
not  being  accomplished  because  of  the  rea- 
sons already  outlined  for  the  Missouri  im- 
portations. 

The  sensible,  and  only,  approach  to  this 
problem  of  increasing  our  supply  of  rabbits 
is  one  based  upon  the  ecological  require- 
ments of  the  species.  Our  great  loss  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  (juvenile  mor- 
tality) is  principally  the  result  of  a com- 
bination of  two  factors — too  many  preda- 
tors. and/or  too  little  protective  cover 
Speaking  hypothetically,  cover  would  not 
be  a basic  requirement  of  cottontail  habi- 
tations if  predatory  species  were  non-ex- 
istant,  but  this  would  be  an  almost  im- 
possible state  to  attain  as  well  as  being 
a very  undesirable  one.  If  all  cottontail 
predators  were  eliminated,  then  not  only 
would  the  rabbit  increase  to  obnoxious 
hunters,  but  other  destructive  rodents  would 
likely  do  the  same.  Therefore,  the  intelli- 
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gent  solution  seems  to  be  a reduction  and 
control  of  the  rabbit’s  natural  enemies  with- 
out excessive  cost  or  the  extirpation  of  any 
j species,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  vig- 
orous execution  of  a statewide  plan  of 
I habitat  improvement  (land  management) . 

A description  of  the  mechanics  of  such  a 
i program  will  be  given  in  a later  section 
of  this  paper. 

I Ringneck  Pheasant 

I 

I Probably  our  second  most  controversial 
game  species  is  the  ringneck  pheasant.  There 
are  three  separate  regions  within  the  state 
I wherein  the  pheasant  has  proven  its  ability 
to  prosper  and  to  reproduce  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  supply  a substantial  yearly  sur- 
plus. One  of  these  areas  is  located  in  the 
southeastern  comer,  another  in  the  extreme 
western  portion  along  the  Ohio  boundary, 
and  the  third,  much  smaller  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  in  the  north-central  part, 
centering  in,  and  around,  Montour  and 
Lycoming  Counties.  Outside  of  these  major 
pheasant  regions,  any  attempt  to  establish 
the  ringneck,  with  some  few  isolated  in- 
stances, has  proven  to  be  an  expensive 
and  discouraging  proposition.  The  ringneck 
is  a bird  of  extensively  cultivated  areas  of 
large  size,  particularly  of  regions  where  corn 
is  a major  crop.  Mountainous  countries 
with  narrow  valleys,  poor  soil,  a sparsity  of 
winter  food,  and  an  excessive  predator 
population  are  xmsuited  to  the  needs  and 
likings  of  this  bird.  Most  ringnecks  placed 
in  these  counties  will  leave,  sometimes 
travelling  great  distances  to  reach  suitable 
terrain.  The  few  which  try  to  live  in  this 
imcongenial  environment  are  constantly 
harrassed  by  various  predators,  and  are 
lucky  to  live  more  than  a few  weeks.  Suc- 
cessful reproduction  is  nearly  impossible 
under  these  conditions.  The  only  remaining 
recourse  for  providing  ringneck  shooting 
in  these  mormtainous  counties  is  to  stock  a 
large  number  of  cocks  a few  days  before 
the  season  opens.  But,  consider  the  cost  of 
this  program.  Would  you,  as  a resident  of 
one  of  these  coxmties,  want  the  two  dollars 
you  contributed  to  the  game  fund  and 
part  of  the  two  dollars  contributed  by  your 
neighbor  spent  for  one  semi-tame,  often 
poorly-feathered  ringneck  which  one  of  you 
might  kill  if  some  predator  or  other  hrmter 
didn’t  beat  you  to  it?  Don’t  you  feel  that 
your  dollars  could  be  spent  to  better  ad- 


The  wild  turkey  has  extended  its  range  to 
include  many  of  the  more  northern  counties. 


vantage?  If  we  adopt  a generalized  plan  of 
rearing  or  buying  game  just  for  gun  fodder 
to  be  placed  out  a few  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  hunting  season,  the  entire 
annual  income  of  the  Game  Commission 
would  only  buy  two  rabbits  per  hunter  per 
season,  or  one  bobwhite  quad,  or  one-half 
ringneck,  or  one-sixth  wild  turkey.  Do 
you  want  to  hunt  under  such  conditions,  at 
such  odds,  or  would  you  rather  have  this 
game  placed  on  a giant  punch  board  and 
raffled  off  at  two  dollars  a chance? 

Why  waste  money  trying  to  habilitate 
the  ringneck  in  territory  unsuited  to  its  re- 
quirements? If  a hunter  from  Lancaster 
County  wants  to  hunt  bears  or  wild  tur- 
keys, he  travels  to  the  central  or  northern 
part  of  the  state  where  they  are  foimd,  so 
why  is  it  not  just  as  fair  for  a hunter  from 
Huntingdon  or  Potter  County  to  travel  to 
the  ringneck  country?  We  are  only  fooling 
ourselves  by  thinking  that  we  can  have  all 
kinds  of  game  in  every  county.  Why  not  ex- 
pend our  money  and  energies  managing 
specific  game  birds  and  mammals  in  the 
territories  where  we  know  they  will  pros- 
per, instead  of  stocking  large  numbers  in 
coimties  where  we  can  expect,  and  get, 
little  return? 

Bobwhite  Quail 

The  results  of  bobwhite  quail  plantings  are 
obvious.  In  spite  of  the  many  thousands  of 
artificially-propagated  quail  released  within 
the  state  each  year  for  the  past  fifteen,  or 
more,  years,  the  annual  kill  has  dropped  to 
an  abnormally  low  level.  It  is  believed  that 
the  propagated  stock  is  not  physically  cap- 
able of  withstanding  the  rigors  of  our  north- 
ern winters,  and  research  is  now  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
this  theory.  It  would  appear  that  the  goal 
in  bobwhite  propagation  and  rehabilitation 
is  to  produce  a hardier  bird,  one  which  can 
survive  severe  weather  and  periods  of  par- 
tial starvation  typical  of  Pennsylvania  win- 
ters. If  a bird  of  this  type  can  be  found 
or  developed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
real  benefit  could  be  derived  from  large- 
scale  plantings.  But  quality  should  never 
be  sacrificed  for  quantity  in  propagating 
this  species. 

Until  a very  few  years  ago,  the  wild 
turkey  was  nearly  completely  confined  to 
the  south-central  part  of  the  state,  but  now 
it  has  extended  its  range  to  include  many 
of  the  more  northern  counties.  In  fact,  the 
center  of  abundance  has  shifted  from  south 
to  north,  and  today  there  are  more  wild 
turkeys  in  the  north-central  portion  than 
on  the  original  range.  The  reason  for  this 
population  shift  is  unknown,  but  a possible 
explanation  is  that  the  old  range  is  “worn 
out.”  Many  generations  of  wild  turkeys, 
and  a thriving  domestic  turkey  industry  on 
the  same  land,  may  have  polluted  this 
range  with  certain  pathogens  which  infect 
the  yormg  stock  each  season,  either  causing 
their  death  or  weakening  them  so  that  they 
are  incapable  of  successful  reproduction. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
fertility  of  eggs  collected  from  the  turkey 
propagation  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  those 
collected  from  similar  areas  on  the  new 
range  farther  north.  Whether  this  means 
that  we  must  abandon  hope  for  the  old 
range,  only  time  will  tell,  but,  at  the  very 


In  spite  of  repeated  quaiJ  plantings  for  the 
past  fifteen  years,  the  annual  kill  has  dropped 
to  an  abnormally  low  level. 

worst,  the  period  of  scarcity  should  be  only 
temporary.  The  success  of  our  wild  turkey 
stocking  program  is  evident  from  the  rapid 
numerical  increase  and  range  expansion  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state,  but  a 
similar  amount  of  planting  in  the  southern 
region  seems  to  have  had  little  value,  be- 
cause there  the  turkey  has  suffered  marked 
reduction  in  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
As  in  quail  propagation,  the  quality  (wild- 
ness) of  our  turkey  stock  should  super- 
sede numbers  in  importance. 

Ruffed  Grouse 

A few  hunters  are  still  suggesting  that 
the  ruffed  grouse  be  reared  artificially  and 
distributed  in  Pennsylvania.  So  far,  no  one 
has  successfully  reared  ruffed  grouse  in 
captivity  in  numbers  sufficient  for  even  a 
meagre  stocking  program.  The  cost  of  the 
few  birds  that  are  brought  to  maturity  is 
prohibitive,  each  bird  costing  eight  dollars, 
or  more,  to  raise.  And,  on  top  of  this,  pen- 
reared  grouse  are  the  most  stupid,  most 
worthless  material  for  the  intended  purpose 
that  can  be  imagined.  They  become,  and 
stay,  extremely  tame,  and,  when  released, 
display  none  of  the  wariness  or  other  pro- 
tective instincts  which  make  the  wild  grouse 
the  magnificent  game  bird  that  it  is.  One 
may  as  well  release  a blind  White  Leghorn 
chicken  as  turn  out  these  defenseless  arti- 
fically-reared  birds.  The  writer  has  watched 
grouse  of  this  type  stand  in  the  open,  near 
good  cover,  and  permit  a hawk  to  swoop 
down  and  strike,  without  making  the  slight- 
est defensive  move.  They  will  not  even 
“freeze”  under  such  circumstances,  and  ap- 
pear to  display  only  idle  curiosity  in  the 
proceedings. 

This  inability  to  successfully  rear  good 
quality  grouse  in  captivity  is  probably  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  To  spend  large  amounts 
of  money  on  an  undertaking  of  this  kind 
falls  into  the  same  category  as  the  impor- 
tation of  cottontails  from  Missouri.  Our 
stock  of  wild  ruffed  grouse,  like  that  of 
our  native  cottontails,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing several  times  more  progeny  in  any 
season  during  the  upswing  of  the  cycle  than 
the  present  carrying  capacity  of  the  range. 
The  cause  of  the  grouse  cycle  is  as  yet  un- 
known, but  during  the  “downgrade”  years 
reproduction  appears  to  be  at  a minimum. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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An  account  of  visitors  to 
Pymatuning 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


This  year  the  Pymatuning  will  open  May  1,  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Casillo,  author  of  this 
little  article,  will  be  on  hand  to  give  visitors  the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  a naturalist. 


T HE  casual  remark  of  a GI  was  responsi- 
■ ble  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Pymatuning 
Spillway  in  the  itinerary  of  two  Australian 
thsitors  to  this  country.  What  is  more,  the 
GI  was  not  a Pennsylvanian.  Indeed,  he 
was  a native  of  the  Golden  State. 

Accordingly,  the  visitors,  an  elderly  couple, 
arrived  at  Pymatuning  on  June  the  30th 
(which  they  quaintly  recorded  in  the  Mu- 
seiun  register  as  30th  of  June). 

After  duly  registering  they  declared  that 
they  had  first  learned  of  the  now  famous 
“ducks  walking  on  the  fish”  episode  from 
a Ripley  cartoon,  but  gave  it  little  credence 
until  they  overheard  the  GI  telling  it  to 
an  incredulous  group  of  companions  while 
“doing”  the  zoo  in  Sydney. 

“They  had  just  viewed  the  duckbill  pla- 
typus,” the  old  gentleman  went  on,  “and 
were  discussing  its  peculiar  traits  when  the 
GI  casually  declared  that  he  had  seen  some- 
ting  back  in  the  States  that  ‘put  the  platy- 
pus in  the  shade’.  And  then  he  went  on  to 
describe  what  we  saw  at  the  Spillway  but 
a few  minutes  ago.” 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  readily 
perceived  that  Pymatuning  has  human  visi- 
tors fully  as  interesting  as  any  of  its 
feathered  visitants. 

Let  us  consider  the  man  from  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  He  spent  two  days  in  the 
area. 

“Why?”  he  was  asked  when  he  dropped 
in  at  the  Museum. 

The  rather  reticent  individual  hesitated 
a moment  before  replying.  “Because  of  the 
birds  that  may  be  seen  here.” 

“More  than  you  see  out  there  in  the 
Pacific?”  I asked  in  astonishment. 

“Well,  not  more — but  where  else  can  one 
see  such  species  that  endear  themselves  to 
every  American?” 

And  then  it  dawned  on  me  that  here  was 
a native  American  thrust  in  one  of  the 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  globe,  period- 


ically returning  to  his  native  heath  to  re- 
fresh his  memories  of  the  common  songsters 
which  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  To  him 
the  honest  carol  of  the  robin  and  the  harsh 
scold  of  the  catbird  are  synonomous  with 
home. 

“But,  why  Pymatuning?  There  are  other 
places  where  one  may  see  and  hear  the 
common  birds.” 

“Pymatuning  takes  hold  of  you,”  was  his 
simple  answer.  Then,  with  scarcely  a pause 


he  asked,  “See  that  shoreline  over  there?” 
He  pointed  to  the  southeast. 

I gazed  at  the  jungle-like  wall  of  vege- 
tation at  the  moment  softly  screened  by  the 
mist  of  distance  and  admitted  that  I did. 

“Well,  that’s  the  jungle,”  he  cryptically 
remarked. 

As  I write  this  the  man  is  back  in  the 
steaming  East  Indian  rubber  plantations  for 
another  stretch  of  four  year  before  he 
returns  for  another  spell  of  mental  refuel- 
ing. 

Remember  the  rains  of  last  spring?  Py- 
matuning was  not  spared.  Indeed,  rain  fell 
here  on  nine  successive  Saturdays,  includ- 
ing the  one  when  the  ancient  and  august 
order  of  Goose  Lookers  was  here  on  its 
annual  pilgrimage. 

On  that  particular  Saturday  morning  in 
late  May  the  Goose  Lookers  began  filter- 
ing into  the  Museum  at  an  early  hour, 


Thousands  of  ducks  and  geese  visit  the  Pymatuning  during  Spring  and  Fall  migrations 
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hurrying  up  from  the  parking  lot  to  avoid 
the  pelting  rain  that  was  falling. 

While  they  huddled  in  the  portico  like 
a bunch  of  thoroughly  soaked,  desconsolate 
Plymouth  Rocks,  something  happened  that 
turned  what  promised  to  be  an  uneventful 
day  into  one  of  those  red  letter  ones  that 
occur  here  with  rather  startling  frequency. 

Just  to  the  right  of  the  north  portico 
stretch  the  three  electric  lines  that  supply 
the  building  with  power.  The  wires  are  un- 
obstructed for  a distance  of  some  200  feet, 
and  where  they  enter  the  building  they 
are  less  than  a score  feet  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  portico. 

Just  as  the  Goose  Lookers  were  on  the 
verge  of  calling  it  a day  the  swallow  clan 
began  to  pour  in.  In  a short  time  the  afore- 
mentioned wires  were  crowded  with  them. 
And  still  they  kept  coming,  newcomers 
swirling  out  of  the  downpour  and  usurping 
places  momentarily  vacated  by  their  fellows. 

The  veteran  bird  hunters  saw  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  situation  and  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  it.  In  a matter  of  minutes  they 
had  arranged  chairs  and  settees  in  the 
portico  from  which  vantage  point  they 
watched  an  avian  show  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  duplicate.  On  many  occasions  it  was 
possible  to  view  five  distinct  species  of  the 
birds  lined  up  alongside  of  one  another. 


There  was  excitement  on  a fine  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  middle  of  May.  Members 
of  one  of  the  several  bird  clubs  operating 
in  the  region  on  that  day  rushed  into  tlie 
Museum  to  report  a European  teal.  It  was 
seen  consorting  with  several  bluewings  in  a 
little  pond  less  than  a mile  from  the  edge 
of  town  (Linesville) . 

After  lunch,  accompanied  by  the  refuge 
manager  and  a technician,  we  hurried  to  the 
designated  spot. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  fine  drake 
guttering  about  in  the  shallow  pond  with 
half  a dozen  or  so  of  its  plebian  cousins. 
Incidentally,  the  even  two  dozen  of  greater 
and  lessers  yellowlegs  seen  feeding  on  the 
pond’s  margin  made  the  occasion  even  more 
memorable. 

It  was  decided  to  defer  collecting  until 
the  following  day,  the  rare  stranger  seem- 
ingly so  much  at  home  as  to  be  in  no 
particular  hurry  to  leave  the  premises. 

On  the  morrow  when  the  keeper  and 

technician  returned  to  the  spot  the  teal  was 

gone.  Three  subsequent  visits  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  the  duck 
had  definitely  departed. 

Well,  a rare  specimen  was  lost  to  the 

Museum,  but  secretly  I rejoiced  for  the 

straggler  who  came  within  a feather  of  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  the  European  widgeon  now 
so  meticuously  ensconced  in  case  No.  7. 


Sometimes  the  road  which  traverses  the  spillway  is  lined  with  visitors  and  cars  for  a 
mile  in  either  direction  and  countless  loaves  of  bread  are  fed  the  carp  and  catfish. 


Conservatively,  at  least  95  out  Of  every 
100  visitors  to  Pymatuning  Museum  marvel 
at  the  really  fine  taxidermy;  even  the  most 
inexperienced  at  once  recognizing  the  superb 
workmanship.  The  “stuffed”  look  of  most 
museum  specimens  is  utterly  lacking.  It  is 
rare  indeed,  that  one  hears  a visitor  re- 
ferring to  them  as  “stuffed  birds.”  On  the 
other  hand,  a surprising  number  stead- 
fastly maintain  that  the  eyes  are  real. 
Another  tribute  to  the  modern  taxidermist’a 
art. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


Ducks  “walkipg”  on  the  fish  at  the  spillway. 


volve  birds.  Take,  for  instance,  the  time 
when  the  6:30  rattler  ran  into  a bunch  of 
deer  gamboling  on  the  railroad  right  of  way 
only  yards  away  from  the  highway  front- 
ing the  Museum. 

There  was  one  casualty,  a doe  that  was 
mangled  beyond  recognition.  Yet,  the 

fawn  she  carried  was  delivered  unscathed 
albeit  somewhat  prematurely.  Obviously, 

the  long  legged  little  fellow  succumbed  in 
minutes  after  being  so  explosively  thrust  into 
an  alien  world. 


When  the  Goose  Lookers  sat  down  to 
lunch  many  of  them  agreed  that  they  had 
witnessed  one  of  the  highlights  in  long  and 
varied  careers  of  bird  looking.  It  may  be 
added  that  several  in  the  venerable  order 
are  veterans  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
having  passed  the  octogenarian  mark. 

During  the  spring  migration  excitement 
in  some  form  or  other  is  the  usual  rule  for 
the  Museum  cfistodian  as  well  as  for  any  of 
the  technicians  and  refuge  keepers  who 
chance  to  be  about.  Nor  does  it  always  in- 
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By  C.  M.  CAMPBELL 


JIM  sat  before  an  open  window,  elbows  resting  on  the  sill,  his 
hands  shading  his  eyes.  He  was  so  intent  on  what  he  saw  that 
my  appearance  on  the  scene  didn’t  register  immediately.  Pres- 
ently he  turned  from  the  window,  dug  both  fists  into  his  eyes  and 
in  a querulous  voice  said,  “Hiya,  C.  M.,  come  and  see  what  you 
make  of  the  doings  xmder  that  bunch  of  laurel  across  the  creek. 
Something  seems  to  be  digging  over  there,  where  the  spring  run 
drops  over  the  cutbank.”  It  was  four  hundred  yards  across  a 
meadow,  the  creek  and  the  railroad  to  the  spot  Jim  indicated.  I 
fished  a hunting  telescope  out  of  my  coat  and  while  adjusting  it 
to  the  distance,  Jim  said,  “Could  be  a woodchuck  digging  out, 
but — ” “Elementary,  my  dear  James,”  said  I.  “The  object  your 
impaired  vision  so  inadequately  discloses,  is  a mature  specimen 
of  the  genus  Vlupes  fulva — the  red  fox — quite  common  to  this 
locality.  He  is  engaged  in  a struggle  to  free  his  right  rear  pedal 
extremity  from  the  clutch  of  a steel  trap.  Our  friend  William, 
the  trapper,  approaches  the  scene  on  the  right.  A noticeable 
portion  of  his  breakfast  of  fried  eggs  adorns  his  waistcoat  be- 
tween the  second  and  fourth  buttons.”  I handed  the  ’scope  to 
Jim,  who  promptly  resumed  his  seat  at  the  window. 

The  cutbank  referred  to  was  a slope  left  by  the  railway  grade 
gang  when  they  dug  away  the  projecting  point  of  a hill  that  crossed 
the  right  of  way.  The  fox  was  working,  partly  concealed,  by  a 
clump  of  lainrel  near  where  the  flow  from  the  little  spring 
splashed  down  the  forty-foot  slope  to  a culvert  imderlying  the 
lines  of  steel.  We  watched  Bill  shuffle  up  to  the  culvert,  stop 
in  his  tracks,  imsling  with  a quick  shrug,  his  rifle  and  point  it 
toward  the  clump  of  laurel.  Jim  yelled,  “Hey!  that  fox  is  loose!” 
He  was  loose,  sure  enough.  We  saw  a streak  of  rust  dart  down 
the  snowy  slope  and  out  on  the  ice-covered  creek.  Bill  sent  a 
shot  after  it  without  effect  except,  perhaps,  to  accelerate  the 
pace.  In  a matter  of  seconds  the  fox  was  over  to  our  side  of 


the  creek.  He  emerged  from  a dense  fringe  of  willows,  skirted 
the  edge  of  it  for  a few  rods  to  an  open  ditch  and  through  it, 
crossed  the  meadow  to  the  foot  of  a wooded  ridge  below  the 
house.  Jim  closed  the  window  and  spread  his  hands  over  the 
stove  to  thaw  them  out.  Said  he,  “Glad  you  dropped  in.  You 
now  have  material  for  a fairy  tale  fit  to  astonish  your  great 
grandchildren.  They  will  be  pop-eyed  over  this  one.  Even  the 
Gnomes  never  staged  a fox  chase  in  a fellow’s  back  yard,  within 
a furlong  of  the  village  square!  That  fox  has  a flat  tire  anc 
won’t  run  very  far.” 

“What  say  we  trail  him  awhile,”  I asked.  “My  morbid  curiosity, 
once  aroused,  knows  no  limit  and  you  may  lead  on,”  said  Jim. 
We  fotmd  tracking  conditions  ideal.  Not  only  was  the  snowfall  in 
excellent  condition,  the  fox  had  also  selected  the  easiest  possible 
route.  Where  he  crossed  a field  he  had  used  the  sore  foot  freely, 
but  in  the  stony  woodland  he  ran — as  Jim  termed  it — “on  three 
cylinders.”  The  sore  paw  appeared  shapeless  where  the  toes 
should  show  and  Jim  promptly  dubbed  him  “Old  Fuzzyfoot”. 

We  were  duly  surprised  when  we  holed  him  a scant  half  mile 
from  Jim’s  house,  under  the  topmost  rock  at  the  very  apex  of 
the  point  hill.  It  was  evident  that  here  was  a real  den.  A yard- 
wide  overhang  of  rock  sheltered  the  entrance,  another  rock  served 
as  threshold,  the  latter  bearing  a polish  like  a flint  arrowhead. 
Some  downy,  white  duck  feathers,  windblown,  had  lodged  in  the 
depressions  of  a nearby  “honeycombed”  sandstone. 

Jim  remarked,  “We’re  missing  something.  We’ve  been  asleep 
as  long  as  Rip  Van  Winkle!  How  many  times  have  we  been  on 
top  of  rocks  like  this,  without  regard  for  what  might  be  vmder- 
neath?  I think  we  should  wake  up  and  investigate  places  like 
this  when  we  go  out  for  hikes,  at  all  seasons.”  We  did  look  them 
over  thereafter,  but  what  we  discovered  has  no  place  in  this  tale. 
We  scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  the  great  rock.  A pause  here  was 
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habitual  with  Jim  and  I.  We  seldom  passed  the  spot  without 
taking  a look  at  the  valley  below.  It  was  over  four  hundred  feet 
down  to  the  waters  of  French  Creek.  The  view  included  half  a 
mile  of  its  frozen  stu^ace  and  the  swift,  open  water  of  Mill 
Creek,  from  the  second  bridge  to  the  jimction  with  the  larger 
stream.  The  lower  end  of  the  village  and  Jim’s  home  seemed 
to  nestle,  almost  at  our  feet,  close  to  the  first  of  a series  of  ridges 
that,  in  summer,  rivaled  the  scenery  in  the  famous  Blue  Ridge 
Moimtains.  The  intervening  points  of  many  similar  ridges  marked 
the  coturse  of  French  Creek  for  nules,  always  beautiful  and  allin-- 
ing.  We  went  over  to  see  BiU  that  evening  and  told  him  where 
his  fox  went.  “By  Jing  he  ain’t  aU  there!”  said  he.  “Most  part 
of  two  of  his  toes  was  in  a jxnnp  trap  I set  for  mink.  Got  four 
there  this  season.  You  fellers  has  a cinch  to  get  him.  ’Stoo  far 
off  my  line.  These  here  soft  days  keep  me  busy  as  a cat  on  a 
slate  roof.  I got  a six-mile  line  set  right  now.” 

Five  weeks  passed  before  Jim  and  I discovered  that  Fuzzsrfoot 
was  back  on  the  job.  We  cut  his  trail  while  on  one  of  oin: 
Saturday  afternoon  jarmts  over  the  hills.  He  had  taken  a nm 
of  less  than  a mile,  on  which  he  had  dulled  the  edge  of  his  ap- 
petite on  two  field  mice  and  later,  had  satisfied  his  hunger  on  the 
fresh  carcass  of  a sheep,  from  which  a farmer  had  removed  the 
fieece  and  hauled  the  remains  far  afield.  We  followed  the  trail 
to  an  aspen  thicket  some  fifty  yards  from  the  point  and  left  for 
home,  satisfied  that  he  had  returned  to  the  den  imder  the  rocks. 
On  the  following  Satiurday  afternoon  Jim  came  after  me,  his 
shotgim  on  his  arm  and  on  his  face  a grin  like  a gash  in  a ripe 
watermelon. 

Without  preamble  he  opened  up  with — “Old  Fuzzyfoot  was  on  a 
prowl  late  last  night  or  early  today.  His  trail  is  fresh  in  the  mud 
up  at  the  stone-arch  bridge.  My  guess  is  that  he’s  warming  his 
back,  like  a water-snake,  on  some  rock  not  far  away,  this  minute. 
We  have  a chance  at  a shot  at  him  if  we’re  careful.  I’ll  be  at 
the  store  when  you’re  ready.” 

This  was  the  chance  I was  waiting  for.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  I had  told  Jim  that  he  had  a smprise  coming  up  and  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  use  of  all  the  wiles  and  persistency 
of  a bobby  soxer  to  pry  loose  more  detailed  information.  My 
friend  Hank,  whose  homestead  was  out  in  the  wilderness  about 
eight  miles  from  town,  had  raised  a pup  for  me.  He  was  sired 
by  old  Lobe,  the  best  foxhoimd  that  Jim  or  I had  been  privileged 
to  follow.  Hank,  himself  a fox  hunter,  when  he  had  time  to 
spare,  had  trained  two  pups  dming  the  past  two  seasons  and  had 
delivered  one,  Rex,  to  me  early  in  the  week.  Of  this  transaction 
Jim  knew  nothing  and  I experienced  some  qualms  of  rmeasiness 
in  anticipation  of  his  reaction,  whenever  he  learned  that  I had 
held  out  on  him.  Jim  did  not  deserve  such  treatment — he  was 
always  loyal — but  I could  not  resist  a desire  to  surprise  him  on 
this  occasion. 

Jim  stood  watching  Rex  and  I approach  while  he  filled  his 
ammimition  belt  with  shells  he  had  bought  at  the  store.  “So!” 
said  he,  “To  judge  from  the  silly  smirk  you’re  wearing  I take  it 
that  this  is  the  big  simprise  I had  coming  up.  Thought  at  first, 
that  you  were  leading  old  Lobe,  but  I see  this  is  a yoimgster. 


How  come — amd  where’s  your  gxm?”  I said,  “The  slaughter,  if 
any,  is  up  to  you  brother;  I’m  here  to  handle  the  dog  this  trip. 
He’s  fast  and  you’d  better  be  good  with  the  scatter  gun.” 

On  the  way  to  the  stone  bridge  I gave  Jim  the  details,  adding 
that  the  dog  was  our  property,  jointly  and  exclusively.  Said 
Jim,  “That’s  fine  IF  he  can  deliver  the  goods.”  He  can  fill  that 
order,”  I said.  He’s  the  equal  of  his  dad,  old  Lobe,  right  now 
and  seven  years  younger.  Whatever  the  result  of  this  hunt  may 
be.  I’ll  buy  you  a box  of  shells  if  you  won’t  admit  it.  There  was 
no  snow,  but  Fuzzyfoot’s  trail  was  plainly  visible  in  the  moist 
sand  on  the  stone  bridge.  Rex  strained  on  the  leash  so  hard  that 
it  was  difficult  to  hold  him,  imtil  I threw  a turn  of  the  chain 
around  a pipe  supporting  the  guardrail  on  the  bridge.  Said  Jim, 
“Give  me  five  minutes  to  get  to  the  Knob  road  and  let  him  go. 
That  fox  is  headed  for  the  McWilliams  rocks  and  if  he  makes 
for  the  point  I believe  he  will  come  down  the  log  road.”  It 
seemed  that  Jim’s  reasoning  was  good.  Beyond  the  great  rocks 
on  the  McWilliams  farm  there  was  no  place  for  a fox  to  go 
except  through  open  country  that  could  well  be  the  end  of  him, 
with  Rex  on  his  trail  and  dogs  on  every  farm.  Rex  had  speed, 
stamina  and  a good  nose.  He  ran  a fox  scent  breast  high  and 
at  a pace  that  allowed  no  rest  for  his  quarry.  I noted  these  traits 
last  fall,  when  Hank  ran  him  on  an  exhibition  himt  for  me. 
Allowing  Jim  a minute  or  two  extra  over  his  quota  I turned 
the  dog  loose.  He  took  off  on  the  jump  and  was  out  of  sight  along 
the  shoulder  of  the  blacktop  road  before  I could  stuff  his  chain 
into  my  pocket.  I left  the  scene  on  the  run,  to  a point  about 
fifty  yards  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  bridge,  splashed  through 
Mill  Creek  and  gained  the  field  above  it  in  time  to  see  Rex 
disappear  into  the  rough  woodland  at  top  speed  and  in  full  cry. 
I promptly  lost  all  enthusiasm  when  I saw  the  dog  turn  abruptly 
and  head  straight  toward  the  point  hill.  To  all  appearances  Jim’s 
guess  had  gone  haywire.  Fxizzyfoot,  it  seemed,  had  short-changed 
us  by  jcutting  back  to  his  den  by  the  shortest,  roughest  route 
possible.  Regretful  of  the  imfavorable  timi  of  events  I hustled 
off  toward  the  Knob  road  to  locate  Jim.  This  road,  once  used 
solely  for  logging  purposes,  formed  also  the  lane  that  led  to 
and  beyond  Tom’s  farm  which  was  located  just  beyond  what  was 
locally  called  The  Knob,  this  being  in  reality  the  rocky  head  of 
the  south  ridge.  I reached  the  Knob,  but  saw  no  sign  of  Jim  and 
began  to  wonder  what  had  gone  wrong  with  everything.  A few 
moments  later  I realized  that  nothing  had  gone  wrong  with  any- 
thing yet,  for  up  over  the  brow  of  the  ridge  echoed  the  bell-like 
voice  of  Rex,  with  the  volume  of  an  entire  carillon.  At  the  same 
instant,  out  of  the  comer  of  an  eye,  I spied  Jim.  He  stood  a bit 
off  the  road,  behind  a thin  screen  of  hazel  brush,  rigid  as  a 
wooden  Indian  with  gun  half  raised  and  ready.  Twenty  yards  in 
front  of  him  a gate  suspended  from  a long  pole,  weighted  at 
the  butt  by  a sort  of  hopper  filled  with  rocks  to  balance  it,  closed 
the  entrance  to  the  lane.  His  station  was  well  chosen.  He  could 
cover  the  road  on  his  right  and  a long,  open  field  on  the  left. 
These  details  I had  scarcely  time  to  note  when  the  real  ruckus 
started. 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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COMMISSION’S  POLICIES  ON  TIMBER  REMOVAL 

The  following  restatement  of  instructions  to  our  field  organization  is  published  principally  for  the  information  of  Game  News  readers. 


Bulldozers  are  used  to  knock  down  timker 
make  more  intensive  development  possible. 

The  Commission  has  been  stressing  timber 
sales  and  forest  cuttings  for  the  past  ten 
or  more  years.  The  program  has  now  ex- 
panded to  a point  where  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult to  adhere  to  reasonably  uniform  policies 
and  procedures  throughout  the  State. 

At  first,  release  cuttings  and  thinnings 
using  labor  hired  by  the  Commission  were 
stressed.  Later,  timber  sales,  usually  in 
small  amounts  for  firewood,  etc.  were  en- 
couraged. Still  later,  saw  timber  and  other 
forest  product  sales  became  possible,  which 
resulted  in  a financial  return  in  addition  to 
improving  the  food  and  cover  conditions  for 
wildlife  on  a much  wider  scale.  At  the 
same  time,  heavier  cuttings  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  browse  for  deer.  This  re- 
sulted in  slashings  and  experimental  bull- 
dozer operations  at  strategic  locations  where 
the  forest  growth  was  not  of  merchantable 
character.  The  problem  had  expanded  so 
rapidly  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
clarify  the  policies  covering  all  operations 
of  this  kind. 

All  future  cuttings  shall  he  planned  on  a 
selective  basis  in  order  to  obtain  uneven 
aged  forests  and  the  operations  conducted 
in  such  maner  as  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  It 
ha^  been  definitely  proven  that  such  cuttings 
are  best  from  both  the  game  and  forestry 
standpoints,  and  on  the  State  Game  Lands 
this  demands  careful  consideration  of  the 
following  factors: 

1.  Condition  on  Adjacent  Lands 

2.  Species  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  En- 
courage 

3.  Soil  and  Topographical  Conditions 

4.  Market  and  Labor  Conditions 

5.  Size  and  Species  of  Timber 

1.  Condition  of  Adjacent  Areas — Where 


having  little  commercial  value  in  order  to 

surrounding  lands  have  been  lumbered,  with 
resulting  excellent  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions for  wildlife,  it  is  unwise  to  recommend 
extensive  sales  immediately  from  the  State 
Game  Lands,  because  to  do  so  would  not 
produce  an  uneven  aged  forest  for  the  area 
as  a whole.  If  we  should  proceed  other- 
wise, wildlife  would  experience  several  lush 
years  followed  by  a long  period  during 
v/hich  conditions  would  again  rapidly  get 
worse.  In  such  cases,  cutting  on  the  Game 
Lands  should  be  deferred  until  the  adjoin- 


ing areas  show  signs  of  no  longer  being  pro- 
ductive of  food  and  cover.  By  proceeding 
as  herein  stated,  better  wildlife  conditions 
will  be  maintained  over  the  entire  area  for  a 
much  longer  period  of  time. 

2.  Species  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  Encour- 
age— In  considering  this  factor,  timber  con- 
tracts and  other  cuttings  should  be  con- 
trolled so  as  to  reserve  sufficient  nut  and 
fruit  trees,  and  to  maintain  a plant  succes- 
sion and  forest  balance  favorable  to  wildlife 
species  living  on  the  area.  This  is  a problem 
which  requires  much  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  one  recommending  the  sale. 
Despite  other  factors,  it  is  imperative  to  re- 
tain sufficient  numbers  of  all  tree  and  shrub 
species  which  provide  food  for  wildlife. 
These  need  not  be  named  here  in  detail, 
but  many  are  included  in  our  best  timber 
producing  species,  such  as  oak,  hickory  and 
beech.  Often  diameter  limit  specifications 
plus  the  reservation  of  “wolf”  and  “den” 
trees  will  be  all  that  is  required.  Where  this 
is  not  true  it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  for 
retention  a sufficient  number  of  food  pro- 
ducing  trees  whiqh  fall  in  the  merchantable 
classification.  This  requires  selective  cut- 
tings so  that  uneven  aged  forests  result. 

3.  Soil  and  Topographical  Conditions — It  is 
an  established  fact  that  the  soils  on  heavily 
burned  areas  are  not  nearly  so  productive  j 
(both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  growth)  i 
as  the  soils  on  unburned  tracts.  Steep  i 
mountain  sides,  especially  the  upper  slopes, 
also  produce  a sparse,  inferior  growth.  The : , 
establishment  of  uneven  aged  forests  at  such  ; 
locations  is  usually  not  practicable  due  to  i 
remoteness;  steep,  rocky  conditions;  and  ; 
sparse  growth.  As  a matter  of  fact  where 
such  conditions  prevail,  it  is  impossible  to  ; 
interest  lumbermen  in  possible  sales  from  i 
the  area  unless  they  can  operate  profitably.. 
Therefore,  heavier  cuttings  with  lower  or  j 
even  no  diameter  limits  become  necessary 


BfuUdozed  areas  of  a few  acres  bere  and  there  where  the  timber  species  are  of  little 
merchantable  value  provide  browse  for  deer,  dense  cover  for  grouse  and  rabbits,  singing 
grounds  for  woodcocks,  etc. 
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Before  bulldozers  were  put  in  operation 
work  was  slow  and  labonoiu. 


Deer  congregate  in  sheltered  ravines  in  winter  and  are  apt  not  to  search  far  for  food  even 
thought  there  is  a serious  scarcity. 


whole  can  still  be  cut  so  that  uneven  aged 
forests  result. 

The  application  of  any  rule  or  line  of 
thought  on  a given  stand  must  have  great 
flexibility.  Each  stand  of  timber  requires 
different  treatment  due  to  markets,  labor, 
size  and  species  present,  topography,  etc. 
The  objective  (to  grow  timber  products  to 
pay  the  way  in  game  management)  can  be 
attained  by  careful  thought  and  considera- 
tion of  each  individual  problem. 

Bulldozer  work  should  usually  be  confined 
to  areas  where  it  is  necessary  to  clear  away 
the  forest  growth  in  order  to  make  more 
intensive  development  possible.  This  is  true 
where  an  acre  or  two  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide woodcock  singing  grounds,  forest  open- 
ings for  food  plots,  sunning  areas,  etc. 

There  are  many  locations  on  our  lands 
where  deer  browse  and  dense  cover  for 
grouse  and  rabbits  are  badly  needed.  Ex- 
perimental bulldozer  work  at  such  spots  has 
proven  successful,  but  the  areas  must  be 
carefully  chosen  and  in  no  case  include 
those  where  the  timber  species  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  merchantable  value,  either 
now  or  in  the  future.  Some  species  normally 
considered  in  this  class  may  be  diseased  to 
such  an  extent  that  bulldozing  is  the  only 
solution.  However,  all  areas  to  be  subjected 
to  this  type  of  improvement  must  be  chosen 
only  after  mature  thought  and  consideration, 
and  never  where  erosion  or  rapid  nm  off  of 
rainfall  may  result. 

Burnings,  whether  controlled  or  otherwise, 
should  not  be  attempted  at  any  time,  even 
for  experimental  purposes.  When  studies  of 
this  type  are  to  be  made  sufficient  data  can 
be  obtained  from  areas  accidentally  des- 
troyed by  fire. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the 
burning  of  individual  brush  piles  to  furnish 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


in  such  locations.  To  offset  this  it  is  ad- 
visable to  keep  the  areas  to  be  cut  as  small 
as  practicable  (generally  not  more  than  50 
acres) , and  scatter  them  in  such  manner 
that  the  best  intermixed  conditions  for  wild- 
life result  without  danger  of  soil  erosion. 
The  more  intensive  management  develop- 
ments should  be  confined,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  the  productive  lower  slopes  of 
mountains,  the  fertile  valleys,  etc. 

4.  Market  and  Labor  Conditions — Develop- 
ment of  uneven  aged  stands  on  sites  of  good 
quality  will  necessarily  depend  on  labor 
conditions  and  on  markets.  In  locations  that 
have  easy  access  to  chemical  plants,  paper 
mills,  or  coal  mines,  much  smaller  diameter 
wood  can  be  cut  than  in  those  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  operators  of  saw  mills. 
Localities  using  wood  as  fuel  for  heating 
houses  can  aid  in  developing  small  areas 
and  cleaning  up  debris  from  logging  oper- 
ations. Labor  must  be  availble  for  the  work 
contemplated.  Also,  operations  should  be 
planned  as  to  size,  location,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  more  or  less  continuous  cutting,  so 
that  the  necessary  labor  will  be  encouraged 
to  live  in  the  locality  of  the  Game  Lands. 

5.  Size  and  Species  of  Timber — ^The  size 
and  species  of  timber  regulate  the  amount 
of  cutting  that  can  and  should  be  done  on 
a given  acre  of  land.  Coiftracts  that  allow 
heavy  or  clear  cuttings  on  forested  areas  re- 
sult in  dense,  heavy  growth  which  for  a 
few  years  produce  ideal  conditions  for  wild- 
life. However,  this  is  followed  by  a much 
longer  period  during  which  conditions  rap- 
idly become  worse,  and  game  populations 
diminish  until  they  disappear  entirely. 

The  objective  of  any  cutting  contract 
should  be  to  remove  the  amovmt  of  material 
that  will  develop  the  stand  into  an  uneven 
age  class  and  still  afford  another  sale  within 
the  period  needed  to  maintain  the  conditions 
desired.  This  objective  can  usually  be  ac- 
complished through  our  cutting  contracts  by 
1 setting  diameter  limits,  restricting  or  re- 
' serving  species,  marking  trees  to  be  retained, 
' etc.  Stands  of  pulpwood,  chemical  wood, 
' and  mine,  tie  or  prop  material  should  have 


small  areas  were  cut  over  liy  hand,  hut  the 


the  largest  minimum  diameter  limit  (gen- 
erally 5"  or  6")  possible  and  still  interest 
buyers. 

The  management  of  tracts  for  turkeys, 
squirrels  and  raccoons  requires  blocks  of 
mature  timber  which  is  more  or  less  even 
aged.  However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  main- 
tain large  areas  in  this  condition.  Other 
game  birds  and  animals  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. Therefore,  comparatively  small 
scattered  blocks  of  mature  timber,  strateg- 
ically located,  will  be  sufficient  to  provide 
the  conditions  desired  and  the  tracts  as  a 
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MY  MOST  HARROWING 
EXPERIENCE 


By  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE^ 


FOREWORD 

On  a beach  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  along  the  desolate  east  coast 
of  Spanish  Honduras,  four  men  could  have  been  seen  in  September, 
1930,  walking  near  the  edge  of  the  water.  Every  now  and  then, 
one  of  them  stops  and  scans  the  sea  before  continuing  along  the 
beach.  By  their  dress,  they  resemble  beachcombers,  those  poor 
derelicts  who  travel  the  beaches  of  the  tropics  in  search  of  any- 
thing of  value  that  is  washed  ashore  by  the  sea. 

The  men  pay  no  heed  to  the  snipe  and  plover  which  frequent 
the  little  pools  on  the  beach,  nor  to  the  noisy  gulls,  which  circle 
about  them.  By  their  actions,  they  appear  to  expect  to  find  some 
object  on  the  shore  or  in  the  surf  along  the  beach.  After  hours  of 
fruitless  search,  they  slowly  retrace  their  steps  and  return  to  a 
native  hut  nestled  among  the  palmettos  near  the  beach. 

Here  they  are  confronted  by  a local  Honduraneo  official,  who 
plies  them  with  endless  questions  in  Spanish  and  broken  English, 
about  a native  who  has  been  lost  at  sea.  The  official,  who  has  come 
! from  a distance  to  interview  them,  does  not  seem  at  all  satisfied 
I with  the  men’s  answers  but  finally  leaves. 

I When  he  has  gone  and  the  men  have  rested,  they  go  out  on  the 
beach  again,  two  of  them  this  time  in  different  directions,  but  after 
several  hours  return  to  the  hut  empty  handed.  After  two  days  of 
disappointment,  they  hoard  a banana  boat  on  the  river  nearby, 
which  carries  them  to  a railhead  of  the  Truxillo  Railroad,  and 
thence  back  to  a banana  camp  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  at  Sico. 

After  several  weeks  of  hunting  through  the  jungles  in  the  in- 
terior of  Honduras,  we  planned  to  go  down  the  coast  and 
I hunt  alligator  at  Brewer  Lagoon,  which  connects  with  the  Carib- 
! bean  Sea.  We  had  in  our  party  on  this  expedition  Dr.  Ward 
! Brinton  of  Philadelphia,  Tom  Nestor  an  Irishman  and  independent 
I banana  plantation  owner,  Ralph  Walstead,  a Norwegian,  Emelio 
i Cacho  a Carib  native  acted  as  guide,  and  myself. 

! We  obtained  for  the  trip  a twenty-foot  cayuca,  hollowed  from 
■ a tree,  to  the  stern  of  which  we  secxirely  secured  a 25  H.  P.  Johnson 
j motor,  and  for  an  extra  precaution  against  losing  it,  we  tied  it  to 
the  boat  with  a heavy  rope.  , , 

I (Continued  on  Page  27) 


* Member  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Bettiasrres. 
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HI-POWERED  VANDALISM 

By  J.  FRANK  COX  * 


ONE  of  the  major  problems  of  the  BeU 
Telephone  Company  today  is  to  give 
adequate  telephone  service  with  a restricted 
supply  of  facilities  and  materials.  The  Tele- 
phone Company  is  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  maintain  its  service  twenty-four 
hours  a day.  This  service,  however,  quite 
frequently  is  interrupted  unnecessarily  due 
to  boys  and  sometimes  men  shooting  the 
telephone  cables  with  .22  caliber  rifles  or 
other  target  arms.  This  of  course  interrupts 
service -until  repairs  are  made. 

Last  year  the  Telephone  Company  had 
160  cases  in  Western  Pennsylvania  where 
cables  were  damaged  by  rifle  bullets  to  the 
extent  that  the  telephone  service,  both  on 
local  and  long  distance  calls,  was  interrupted 
for  periods  of  several  hours.  This  cost  the 
Telephone  Company  thousands  of  dollars  to 
repair  the  damage  and  deprived  the  people 
of  much  needed  telephone  service. 

In  most  cases  the  responsible  parties,  when 
apprehended,  claimed  they  were  shooting  at 
birds  on  the  cable.  A large  percentage  of 
the  birds  in  question  are  song  birds  imder 
protection  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  of  comse, 

• Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  Pittsburgh. 


should  not  be  himted  or  used  as  practice 
targets. 

On  December  1,  1946,  during  the  past  deer 
season,  an  irresponsible  hunter  or  other 
person  deliberately  shot  a toll  cable  near 
Kane,  Pennsylvania,  with  a Remington  .35 
caliber  bullet.  Inasmuch  as  the  rifle  was 
but  a few  feet  away  from  the  cable,  this 
high  power  bullet  cut  the  toll  cable  almost 
in  half  and  immediately  put  out  of  service 
all  telephone  toll  connections  between  Pitts- 
burgh, DuBois  and  Kane,  Pennsylvania  and 
seriously  affected  the  service  to  nearly  all 
of  the  towns  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state. 

This  cable  is  part  of  an  all  weather,  storm- 
proof communication  system  which  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  built  a few  years  ago 
to  provide  telephone  service  regardless  of 
weather  between  Pittsburgh,  DuBois,  Kane 
and  other  northern  toAvns  and  was  built  in 
the  interest  of  providing  uninterrupted  long 
distance  telephone  service  to  all  of  these 
communities. 

This  cable  had  been  placed  under  a gas 
pressure  alarm  system,  so  arranged  that  any 
ordinary  break  in  the  cable  sheath  would 
allow  the  gas  to  escape  thereby  bringing  in 
a trouble  alarm,  but  in  the  meantime  pro- 
tecting the  service  inasmuch  as  the  es- 
caping gas  would  prevent  any  moisture  from 
entering  the  cable.  However,  no  protection 
could  be  designed  that  would  protect  the 
cable  against  as  serious  damage  as  it  suffered 
from  being  hit  at  close  range  by  a high 
powered  rifle  bullet. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bullet  had  almost  com- 
pletely severed  the  cable  and  made  all  cir- 
cuits inoperative,  it  was  several  hours  be- 
fore the  actual  location  of  the  damage  could 
be  foimd  and  men  and  repair  crews  dis- 
patched to  the  point  of  trouble.  Therefore, 
it  was  several  hours  before  this  cable  could 
be  repaired  and  service  restored,  so  that 
during  the  first  evening  of  the  hunting 
season,  many  of  the  hunters  in  this  location 
were  imable  to  commimicate  with  their 
homes  or  places  of  business  in  and  around 
the  Pittsburgh  District. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the  early 
part  of  December  during  the  himting  season, 
one  of  the  functions  of  this  cable  is  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  deer  hunters  in  that 
part  of  the  country  to  keep  in  touch  with 
their  families  and  the  outside  world;  there- 
fore, because  of  the  action  of  one  irrespon- 
sible hunter,  the  entire  himting  fraternity  in 
the  above  locality  suffered  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  the  general  public  which  was  de- 
prived of  its  usual  telephone  service. 

After  the  trouble  was  located  the  follow- 
ing day,  December  2,  1946,  two  specially 
trained  investigators  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  were  dispatched  to  the  above  scene 
where  they  recruited  two  State  Policemen 
and  two  Game  Wardens  to  assist  in  the  in- 
vestigation in  an  attempt  to  apprehend  the 
culprit. 

The  empty  rifle  shell  was  found  at  the 
scene  of  damage  and  was  the  only  source  of 
evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  investiga- 
tors to  neable  them  to  apprehend  the  guilty 
party.  In  less  than  24  hours,  450  rifles  were 
checked  in  that  area  but  only  ten  .35  caliber 
Remington  rifles  were  found.  All  indica- 
tions were  that  the  guilty  party  or  parties 
left  that  area  promptly.  The  guilty  party 
therefore  was  not  apprehended.  The  in- 
vestigators received  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  hunting  fraternity  in  that  dis- 
trict as  they  all  realized  that  one  irrespon- 
sible hunter  casts  a reflection  on  all  law 
abiding  hunters. 

It  is  unsportsmanlike  to  use  a sitting  bird 
for  target  practice  and  when  this  bird  is 
sitting  on  cable  carrying  telephone  circuits 
which  all  of  us  have  a right  to  expect  to  be 
in  working  order  at  any  time,  it  is  quite  apt 
to  cause  the  communication  company  un- 
necessary expense  and  cause  a lot  of  people 
unnecessary  inconvenience  by  interruption 
of  essential  telephone  service. 

Let  us  do  our  target  practice  on  approved 
ranges  or  at  least  on  temporary  target  fields 
w'here  we  know  that  our  bullets  can  cause 
no  property  damage  and  can  in  an  possible 
way  cause  a personal  injury. 
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Are  We  Going  to  Permit  Our  State 
To  Be  Shot  Out  Again? 

I would  like  to  take  the  reader  of  this 
good  little  magazine  on  a hunting  trip. 
When  I was  a boy  back  in  1900,  the  only 
gun  I had  was  an  old  muzzle  loading  single 
barrel  shotgun  that  my  older  brother  gave 
me.  He  traded  two  chickens  for  it  a few 
years  before.  The  stock  had  an  ox-blood 
stain  finish  and  a fancy  trigger  guard.  In 
those  days  one  could  buy  black  powder  and 
shot  at  all  hardware  stores  and  most  any 
grocery  store — that  is  if  you  had  the  money. 
I lived  on  a farm  and  began  hunting  when 
I was  nine  years  old.  Sometimes  I would 
run  out  of  shot,  then  I would  cut  slugs  from 
a bar  of  lead  or  saw  up  little  white  cobble 
stones.  They  both  worked  fairly  well  if 
tamped  down  with  common  newspaper  for 
wads.  If  I ran  out  of  caps,  I substituted 
match  heads  but  they  didn’t  work  so  well 
especially  when  one  tried  to  shoot  a 
squirrel  out  of  a tree.  The  match  head  would 
fall  off  the  tube.  If  it  stayed  on  there  would 
be  a snap  and  then  a bang,  and  a large 
puff  of  white  smoke  that  you  would  have 
to  duck  under  to  see  if  you  made  a hit  or 
not.  You  soon  learned  to  hold  the  gun  on 
the  object  after  you  pulled  the  trigger  as 
a hang  fire  was  not  imcommon,  yet  I never 
heard  of  a hunting  accident  in  those  days 
like  mistaking  a man  for  game. 

Small  game  was  very  plentiful.  The  grouse 
were  in  flocks  instead  of  the  single  birds 
you  run  across  nowadays.  The  woods  were 
full  of  birds  and  flocks  of  15  to  20  were 
not  uncommon.  When  the  first  one  would 
fly  up  you  would  get  ready  and  then  take 
a shot  at  one  of  the  others.  You  never 
marked  the  bird  down  and  continued  to 
follow  it  up  like  hunters  do  today.  You 
would  just  keep  right  on  going,  loading 
and  shooting.  Cottontail  rabbits  and  snow- 
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By  W.  J.  CARPENTER  * 

shoe’s  were  everywhere.  The  creeks  were 
full  of  speckled  trout  and  along  the  larger 
streams  were  plenty  of  muskrats  and  minks. 
Muskrats  sold  for  ten  cents  a pelt.  They 
hunted  foxes  with  dogs  and  very  few  people 
tried  to  catch  a fox  in  a trap.  However 
loxes  and  weasels  did  not  seem  too  plentiful, 
nor  was  there  a bounty  on  them  at  that 
time. 

People  hunted  and  fished  whenever  they 
felt  like  it.  There  were  no  game  seasons 
that  we  knew  about,  no  licenses,  and  best 
of  all  no  posted  land.  One  could  hunt  at 
will.  They  did  talk  about  a Game  Warden, 
even  in  those  early  days,  but  I never  saw 
one. 

There  were  a good  many  bears,  most  of 
V/hich  were  caught  in  steel  traps  and  log 
pens.  The  deer  however,  were  gone  before  I 
started  to  hunt.  I never  saw  a deer  track  in 
all  of  my  hunts  up  until  the  Commission 
restocked  them  years  later.  The  only  deer 
I saw  was  a doe,  killed  by  Harm  Blum.  He 
had  it  hanging  up  at  his  lumber  camp  on 
the  mouth  of  Fork  Run,  in  Forest  County. 
People  came  for  miles  to  see  it.  Why  didn’t 
we  have  any  deer?  Here  is  the  story.  They 
were  shot  out,  and  I dare  say  that  most 
of  them  were  shot  with  the  old  muzzle 
loading  rifle  and  the  muzzle  loading  shot- 
gun with  the  then  famous  buck  shot.  Yes, 
they  did  have  some  high  power  rifles,  but 
from  what  I can  learn  they  did  not  come 
until  the  deer  were  about  gone.  Some  of 
the  old  calibers  were  the  32-20,  38-40,  44-40, 
40-82,  45-70  and  45-90.  At  that  time  there 
were  only  a handful  of  hunters  in  com- 
parison to  the  army  we  have  today.  I dare 
say  we  have  more  non-resident  hunters  to- 
day than  we  had  resident  hunters  then. 

I am  not  going  to  go  into  detail  as  to  when 

* Game  Protector  District  E-1,  Mt.  Jewett. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN  LAUNCH  MAJOR  PROJECT 


I 

i 

The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycom- 
ing County  have  an  ambitious  project  in- 
volving the  development  of  a rural  recrea- 
tional center  for  outdoorsmen  of  that  area. 
It  required  an  initial  expenditure  of  $20,000, 
which  was  quickly  raised  through  popular 
subscription. 

A 215  acre  farm  in  the  picturesque  Loyal- 
sock  Creek  region  has  been  purchased.  It 
adjoins  the  site  on  which  fhe  organization 
had  annual  outings  prior  to  the  war,  and 
which  no  longer  is  available  because  much 
of  this  meadow  has  been  sold  as  cabin 
sites. 

The  project  was  launched  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  held 
in  Williamsport  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 
Announcement  of  the  plans  came  as  a dis- 
tinct surprise  to  most  of  those  attending 
the  banquet  although  it  had  been  gener- 
ally known  that  the  former  picnic  groimds 
were  no  longer  available  and  a new  site  was 
being  sought 


By  WM.  BOYD 

William  R.  Waldeisen,  Williamsport  in- 
dustrialist, who  owns  a summer  home  along 
the  Loyalsock  and  is  an  ardent  booster  of 
this  locality  as  a recreational  area,  took  the 
initiative  in  planning  the  permanent  recrea- 
tional spot  for  the  sportsmen.  He  announced 
the  ambitious  undertaking  at  the  banquet 
and  launched  the  campaign  to  finance  the 
project. 

It  required  $14,250  to  buy  the  farm  from 
the  owner,  L.  W.  Hill,  and  an  additional 
$6,000  is  to  adapt  the  place  to  the  use  in- 
tended. The  picnic  grounds  are  ten  miles 
from  Williamsport  and  seven  miles  north  of 
Montoursville.  A hard-surfaced  highway 
leads  directly  to  the  farm. 

The  proposed  recreational  center  has  135 
acres  of  woodland  and  80  acres  of  cleared 
land.  It  is  reached  over  Highway  Route  87 
and  is  situated  in  Plunketts  Creek  Town- 
ship. In  presenting  the  advantages  of  the 
place,  Mr.  Waldeisen  predicted  it  eventu- 


ally wiU  be  the  most  widely  used  recrea- 
tional center  in  Lycoming  County,  because 
it  has  ideal  advantages  for  swimming,  pic- 
nicking, shooting,  baseball,  quoits,  tennis, 
and  other  popular  outdoor  sports,  including 
winter  activities. 

Plans  for  development  of  the  property  in- 
clude the  laying  out  of  several  picnic 
grounds  for  the  use  of  churches,  indus- 
trial groups,  and  others. 

The  land  runs  to  low  water  mark  in 
Loyalsock  Creek  and  includes  pools  ideal  for 
swimming.  A level  plot  containing  eight  to 
ten  acres  skirts  the  creek  and  can  be  used 
as  a site  for  bath  houses. 

The  nine-room  farm  house  has  a bath- 
room, showers,  electricity,  and  running 
spring  water.  Back  of  it  is  a large  bam 
wired  for  electricity  and  having  running 
water.  The  usual  farm  outbuildings  on  the 
place  are  in  good  repair  and  probably  can 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


An  aerial  view  of  the  Lycoming  County  Sportsmen’s  Farm  showing  the  open  fields,  wooded  area,  creek  and  highway. 
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PRACTICAL  ACCURACY  GUN  DOG  FAULTS 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

Not  long  after  the  pistol  bug  bit  me  I discovered  that  the  first 
revolver  I had  bought  was  inaccurate.  And  believe  me,  brother, 
at  that  stage  of  the  game  if  I could  tell  a hand  gun  didn’t  shoot 
where  she  looked  she  really  was  off! 

The  story  of  that  gun  is  worth  telling  because  it  illustrates 
one  of  the  inexplainable  things  that  happen  to  all  shooters.  I 
bought  this  particular  revolver,  a .38  Special,  one  Friday  when  I 
was  living  in  a small  town,  going  to  school.  That  afternoon  I drove 
into  the  country  and  fired  one  shot  at  a five-pound  lard  pail. 
I hit  the  pail,  at  a range  of  about  35  feet,  and  since  a box  of 
ammunition  cost  nearly  as  much  as  I made  working  all  day  Satur- 
day, I didn’t  shoot  at  it  again. 

On  the  way  back  to  town  I saw  a hunting  house  cat.  I made  a 
good  cat  out  of  him  the  first  shot  at  about  25  yards  range.  That 
was  two  hits.  Next  day  my  work  took  me  into  the  country,  so 
I took  the  revolver  along.  I saw  some  crows  in  a field,  and  stopped. 
Working  my  way  as  close  as  the  cover  permitted,  I picked  out 
the  nearest  crow,  held  well  above  him  and  touched  her  off. 

I’ll  admit  that  I was  surprised  when  he  flopped  over  dead.  It 
was  so  far  that  I stepped  off  the  range.  It  was  75  yards.  I had 
paid  $15  for  the  gun,  a holster  and  a cartridge  belt  full  of  ammuni- 
tion. At  that  moment  I wouldn’t  have  taken  that  amount  for  the 
bluing  on  the  front  sight. 

Believe  it  or  not,  I never  hit  another  single,  solitary  thing  with 
that  revolver  as  long  as  I had  it.  I put  every  penny  I could  spare 
into  ammunition,  and  I shot  it  all  up  at  targets,  crows  and  other 
eligible  prospects.  Finally,  I targeted  the  old  girl  by  holding  her 
with  both  hands  and  resting  them  on  a beam  while  I sat  behind  it. 
The  target  at  50  feet  looked  as  though  I had  shot  it  with  a load  of 
buckshot. 

Then  I discovered  that  the  cylinder  was  loose  and  that  a sliver 
of  lead  was  sheared  off  every  bullet  as  it  entered  the  barrel.  So 
I went  trading.  In  the  first  second  hand  store  I tried  I found 
another  .38  in  the  same  condition.  The  man  wanted  my  gim  and 
$5  for  it.  (I  had  decided  to  keep  the  belt  and  holster.) 

I said,  “That  gun  won’t  shoot  straight.” 

He  replied,  “I  know  it.  But  it’s  just  as  apt  to  hit  what  you  want 
to  as  anything  else.” 

Now,  there  is  an  argrunent  to  give  pause  for  thought!  It  il- 
lustrates fairly  well  the  haphazard  attitude  of  some  hunters  toward 
accuracy,  although  the  firearm  in  question  usually  is  a rifle,  because 
hand  guns  are  used  very  little  for  hunting. 

Target  shooters,  of  course,  are  a different  breed  of  cats.  They 
know  the  importance  of  accuracy,  and  the  serious  ones  always  are 
searching  for  a combination  of  rifle  and  cartridge  which  will  shoot 
minute  of  angle  groups  (one  inch  at  100  yards)  or  better.  This 
little  piece  isn’t  aimed  at  the  target  shooter,  however.  He  doesn’t 
need  any  goading  toward  accuracy.  It  is  the  hunter,  particularly 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

INTELLIGENT  training  of  the  gun  dog  will  prevent  the  pupil 
from  acquiring  serious  faults  and  bad  marmers  because  the 
smart  and  alert  trainer  will  anticipate  the  early  development  of 
an  undesirable  trait,  and  will  successfully  overcome  it  while  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  dog’s  education.  The  age  old  adage  “You 
cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks”  applies  emphatically  to  the 
hunting  dog.  Of  all  the  faults  a bird  dog  may  possess,  and  be- 
lieve me  there  are  many,  ninety-nine  per  cent  can  be  corrected 
if  an  understanding  trainer  will  apply  corrective  measures  at  the 
very  beginning.  However,  there  are  cases  that  require  great  skill 
and  long  drawn  out  and  tedious  effort,  and  unless  the  dog  shows 
great  promise,  often  it  is  wiser  to  give  him  away  as  a pet  and 
get  an  imspoiled  one. 

We  have  stressed  the  fine  points  of  gun  dogs  and  spent  much 
time  relating  the  superlative  qualities  of  the  ones  closest  to  our 
hearts,  and  the  time  now  comes  to  discuss  faults  and  how  to  over- 
come them. 

The  most  serious  sins  with  which  we  are  forced  to  contend  are 
gunshyness,  bolting,  blinking  and  false  pointing.  This  is  not  a 
complete  list  of  faults  a bird  dog  may  acquire,  however,  a fair 
sized  book  could  be  written  on  each  of  these  subjects. 

The  most  worthless  of  all  gun  dogs  is  the  gun  shy  animal,  and 
so  important  should  be  his  love  for  the  gun  that  he  should  be 
accustomed  to  its  blast  during  his  puppyhood.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished simply  by  firing  a .22  caliber  rifle  as  his  food  is  placed  be- 
fore him.  He  soon  associates  the  gun  fire  with  mealtime.  When 
the  prospect  is  ready  to  go  afield  the  gun  should  be  left  at  home 
until  his  active  enthusiasm  in  hunting  and  finding  has  been  aroused. 

Now,  if  these  precautions  have  not  been  taken  and  you  have  a 
hunting  dog  that  is  shy  of  the  gun,  first,  win  the  dog’s  confidence. 
Be  absolutely  sure  he  loves  you  and  does  not  fear  you.  Take 
him  to  the  field  as  often  as  possible  and  work  him  on  birds.  Do 
not  take  a gun  for  a long  time.  Follow  this  procedure  for  several 
months  if  the  weakness  is  a severe  case.  When  you  feel  the  dog 
is  thoroughly  enjoying  the  field  trips,  then  lake  along  a 20-gauge 
gun  and  wait  until  the  dog  is  staunch  on  point.  Do  not  shoot  on 
the  covey  rise,  but  let  him  seek  the  singles,  and  when  a positive 
point  is  made,  flush  the  bird  and  don’t  miss.  The  chances  are 
good  that  he  will  be  so  intense  on  point  he  will  scarcely  hear  the 
gun.  Let  that  one  shot  do  for  the  day.  Go  back  often  and  in- 
crease the  shooting.  The  dog  only  has  to  know  that  noise  is 
nothing  to  fear  and  actually  the  shooting  contributes  to  the  fvm. 
Curing  the  gun  shy  dog  requires  patience  and  skill,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

Our  modern  desire  to  increase  speed  and  range  in  our  dogs  is 
perhaps  the  cause  of  bolting,  which  means  refusing  to  handle,  or 
self  hunting  out  of  range.  The  dog  reasons  that  he  may  have  a 
better  time  if  he  goes  out  on  his  own  and  forgets  about  his  handler, 
and  he  deliberately  does  just  that. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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BIRD-FLIES 

The  Story  of  Some  Bird  Parasites 
A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 

Among  the  insects  that  are  often  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  on  wildlife  are  the  bird-flies  or  louse-flies, 
belonging  to  the  family  Hippoboscidae.  Adults  of  all  of  these  flies 
both  large  and  small  occur  on  birds  and  mammals.  In  the  Old 
World  species  of  Hippoboscidae  may  be  found  on  horses,  camels 
and  sheep  as  well  as  birds.  The  so-called  sheep-tick  known  all 
over  the  world  is  not  a tick  but  a wingless  species  belonging  to 
the  louse-fly  group,  which  occms  wherever  sheep  are  raised.  The 
wapiti,  Cervus  americanus,  is  host  to  another  member  of  this 
family  of  flies  commonly  called  the  “deer-tick”.  It  is  interesting 
that  these  flies  have  wings  at  flrst.  After  flying  from  one  animal 
to  another  or  locating  a host  and  having  no  further  use  for  wings 
they  shed  them.  Hippoboscidae  are  most  frequently  foimd  on 
birds  and  although  provided  with  wings  in  most  cases,  seldom 
fly.  Bird -flies  or  louse-flies  are  always  parasitic  in  the  adult 
stages  and  get  their  subsistence  from  the  blood  of  their  hosts. 

Bird-flies  all  have  a louse-like  appearance  and  are  often  en- 
countered by  himters,  taxidermists  and  persons  who  handle  re- 
cently killed  birds.  The  flies  leave  the  bird  as  it  becomes  cold 
and  frantically  seek  to  And  another  host,  for  these  homeless  in- 
sects would  soon  die  without  the  warm  protection  of  fur  or 
feathers  and  their  established  larder.  With  a quick  short  flight 
they  seek  the  hair  or  beard  of  the  person  handling  the  bird  or 
dart  nimbly  beneath  his  clothing  to  make  their  way  to  the  warmth 
of  his  body.  This  annoying  procedure  has  so  impressed  the  small 
group  of  persons  who  handle  dead  birds  that  they  have  become 
familiar  with  bird-flies  and  have  learned  considerable  about  then- 
habits. 

Our  story  concerns  oin-  largest  bird-fly  tagged  -with  the  scien- 
tific name  Lynchia  (Olfersia)  americana  (Leach),  which  in  actual 
size  measures  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  imusual  to 
find  a hawk  or  owl  which  does  not  harbor  a mnnber  of  these 
peculiar  flies.  They  also  inhabit  the  ruffed  grouse  and  other  larger 
birds.  The  photograph  of  bird-flies  accompanying  o\ir  article  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  their  appearance  if  you  have  never  observed 
them  yourself.  Decidedly  brown  in  color  our  bird-flies  are  flat 
or  depressed  in  form  and  of  a leathery  consistency.  Living  as  they 
do  beneath  the  feathers  of  the  host,  they  are  abnormal  compared 
to  most  other  insects  of  the  great  fly  order  ‘Diptera.  Their  pe- 
culiar mode  of  reproduction  allows  but  little  increase  in  popula- 
tion as  they  develop  but  one  large  egg  at  a time  and  young  are 
produced  only  at  considerable  intervals.  This  egg  is  hatched 


’f: 


within  the  body  of  the  parent  where  the  whitish  larva  or  maggot 
is  said  to  be  nourished  on  a milky  secretion  until  it  attains  the 
full  larval  growth.  The  pupal  or  quiescent  stage  is  assumed  im- 
mediately after  or  during  birth  when  it  becomes  enclosed  in  an 
oval  case.  This  puparium  somewhat  resembles  a small  seed  and  is 
attached  to  the  feathers  of  the  bird,  often  under  the  wing  or  on 
the  leg  feathers. 

When  first  extruded  these  puparia  are  light  colored  but  soon 
turn  darker  and  then  black.  We  have  one  instance  where  a dis- 
tended female  was  squeezed  by  hand  and  a fully  colored  dark 
puparium  was  forced  out.  This  puparium  was  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  about  the  normal  size.  It  is 
within  this  capsule  like  puparium  that  the  fly  forms  and  when 
strong  enough,  will  force  open  a lid  at  one  end  of  the  case  and 
make  its  way  out.  The  fly  now  takes  its  place  beneath  the 
feathers  of  the  bird  and  obtains  its  noxirishment  from  the  blood  of 
its  unwilling  but  helpless  host. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  these  flies  are  transmitted  di- 
rectly from  one  host  to  another  when  birds  are  in  proximity  since 
the  flies  occur  on  migratory  birds  as  well  as  on  the  non-migratory 
species. 

According  to  records  received  from  the  Boimty  Section  of  the 
General  Field  Operations  Division,  Game  Commission,  adult  bird- 
flies  continued  to  live  and  breed  upon  the  bodies  of  their  hosts 
throughout  the  year.  A series  of  Great  Homed  Owl  bodies  sub- 
mitted to  this  Division  was  checked  from  the  fall  hunting  season 
(November)  until  March.  Adults  and  puparia  of  these  abnormal 
flies  were  taken  from  the  bodies  of  birds  received  by  the  Game 
Commission  from  practically  the  whole  State,  about  35  counties 
being  represented  in  the  distribution. 


GUN  DOG  FAULTS— from  Page  16 


The  cure  for  bolting  is  about  the  same  as  all  other  cures — get 
close  to  the  dog  and  make  a companion  of  him.  Hunt  in  territory 
where  game  is  plentiful,  if  possible,  and  show  him  clearly  how 
much  a part  of  the  himt  he  is.  If  the  bolter  is  tough  and  head- 
strong, and  kindness  and  discipline  do  not  work,  put  a check 
cord  on  him,  lead  him  behind  reliable  dogs,  and  permit  him  to 
back  their  points  and  observe  the  shooting. 

Blinking  is  usually  caused  by  poor  and  sometimes  brutal  train- 
ing. When  a dog  searches  for  game,  makes  his  find,  and  then 
timidly  sneaks  away  from  his  birds  as  the  gunner  approaches,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  trainer  has  confused  him  or  made 
pointing  game  very  unpleasant.  To  overcome  this  great  fault, 
himt  the  animal  with  good  dogs.  Let  them  find  game,  walk  in 
quietly  and  calmly,  flush  the  birds  and  shoot — all  the  time  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  blinker.  He  will  soon  realize  the 
other  dogs  are  having  the  most  fim  and  may  soon  fall  into  line. 

Another  method  is  to  use  a check  cord  and  when  the  other  dogs 
find  game,  permit  him  to  back,  then  steady  him  and  go  through 
the  training  of  making  the  dog  staunch  on  point.  Be  very  care- 
ful and  do  not  excite  him  in  any  way.  Just  as  his  confidence  in 


you  makes  him  perform  for  you,  that  same  love  strengthened  will 
make  him  correct  his  faults  so  that  his  performance  will  be  pleas- 
ing to  his  master. 

One  of  the  greatest  thrills  in  recreational  sports  is  to  see  a gun 
dog  on  a staunch  point,  however,  that  point  can  easily  become 
very  annoying  and  lose  its  beauty  if  it  is  unproductive.  The  doa 
that  points  staunchly  on  sparrows,  butterflys  or  without  reasor 
can  irritate  the  most  patient  gunner.  Here  again  the  fault  is  most 
likely  over-training.  A handler  has  paid  too  much  attention  and 
given  too  much  praise  to  his  “pointing,”  alone.  When  a dog  has 
become  a false  pointer  the  surest  way  to  cure  him  is  to  completely 
ignore  his  points  until  you  know  he  is  actually  on  game. 

Another  method  is  to  start  his  training  over  again.  Crowd  him 
whistle  him  out,  speed  him,  even  let  him  chase  if  he  chooses,  and 
when  his  timid  over  cautious  manner  is  changed  to  bold  definite 
hunting,  teach  him  staimchness  all  over  again. 

All  these  faults  can  be  avoided  if  the  trainer  anticipates  then 
and  continually  guards  against  them.  Just  remember  the  superla- 
tive performer  is  always  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  teach  hin 
properly  and  hunt  him  intelligently. 
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Field  Division  Supervisors  and  their  General  Operations  and  Land  Operations  Assistants 
at  the  Ross  L.  Leifler  Training  School,  Brockway,  when  the  assistants  underwent  a week’s 
instruction  in  public  relations  recently.  Top  row,  left  to  right.  General  Operations  Assist- 
ants: Morris  D.  Stewart,  Gilbert  L.  Bowman,  LeRoy  Gleason,  Lester  E.  Sheafler,  Arthur 
<G.  Logue,  George  L.  Norris  and  C.  C.  Stainbrook. 

2nd  row:  Supervisors  M.  J.  Go'lden,  Jay  C.  Gilford,  Robert  E.  Latimer,  Wm.  J.  Davis, 
M.  E.  Sherman,  H.  T.  Englert  and  Thomas  F.  Bell. 

3rd  row:  Land  Operations  Assistants  Albert  R.  Bachman,  R.  A.  Shaver,  John  R.  Gehron, 
Earl  L.  Lorah,  Samuel  J.  Kern,  and  Charles  R.  Smith.  William  Grimm  of  Division  “F” 
was  not  present,  although  John  R.  Langenbach  was. 


Biennial  Reports  Available 

The  Commission’s  Biennial  Report  for 
1945-46  is  now  available  in  limited  numbers 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  accommodate  any 
readers  who  are  interested  in  acquiring  this 
publication.  It  is  6"  x 9"  and  contains  80 
pages,  many  of  them  profusely  illustrated. 
The  report  is  free. 


Bounty  Still  Up 

A comparative  statement  of  bounty  paid 
from  June  1 through  March  1 during  the 
past  two  years  indicates  foxes,  especially, 
are  still  abundant. 


Species 

1946 

1947 

Weasels  

20,320 

11,667 

Gray  foxes  

19,386 

17,833 

Red  foxes  

20,333 

24,164 

Goshawks  

65 

112 

Great  homed  owls  

1,249 

1,035 

Amount  paid  

. ..  $200,312  $184,010 

Bird  Charts  Popular 

The  four  colored  bird  charts  which  the 
Commission  recently  purchased  for  use  in 
the  schools  are  proving  extremely  popular 
and  many  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
other  groups  are  purchasing  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  Secretary  of  the  Southern 
Lancaster  County  Farmers-Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation stopped  in  the  office  just  the  other 
day  and  handed  us  a check  for  over  $90.00 
in  payment  for  charts  his  club  plans  to  dis- 
tribute in  the  local  schools.  Out  of  10,000 
sets  originally  purchased  slightly  over  2,700 
sets  remain  and  the  Commission  is  already 
considering  a reprint. 


The  Federicktown  Field  and  Stream  Club  was 
recently  incorporated.  It  plans  to  raise  200  day- 
old  pheasant  chicks  this  year. 

The  reorganized  Morrisdale  Fish  and  Game 
Association  recently  purchased  and  released  four 
crates  of  rabbits,  and  plans  to  raise  lOO  ringneck 
pheasants. 


Commissioner  Phillips  Reappointed 

We  are  , happy  to  learn  of  the  re- 
appointment of  Commissioner  G.  I. 
Phillips  of  Alexandria  for  an  eight- 
year  term  expiring  the  third  Tues- 
day of  January,  1955.  He  has  a keen 
interest  in  conservation  affairs  and 
has  been  a pioneer  in  promoting  con- 
servation education  in  the  public 
schools. 


Game  Lavi/  Penalties 

During  January  159  prosecutions  for  game 
law  violations  were  made  by  Field  Officers 
and  $6,528.25  penalties  were  collected;  in 
February  117  prosecutions  were  brought  and 
$5,355.00  collected. 


Duck  Bulletins  Available 

The  Commission  recently  acquired  5,000 
copies  of  a bulletin  entitled  “Wild  Ducks” 
from  the  American  Wildlife  Institute  and 
are  offering  them  for  resale  at  the  cost  price 
of  25  c each.  There  has  been  considerable 
demand  for  a bulletin  of  this  sort  for  a 
number  of  years  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  meet  a portion  of  it  through 
the  acquisition  of  this  material.  Write  for 
your  copy  early,  but  do  not  send  postage. 
Also  do  not  include  remittances  for  bul- 
letins, etc.,  along  with  subscriptions  to  Game 
News.  Only  separate  remittances  will  be 
accepted. 


1946  Duck  Stamp  Sales  Break 
Previous  Records 

As  evidence  that  hunting  of  migratory 
waterfowl  increased  during  the  1946  season 
despite  shooting  restrictions,  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  an- 
nounced today  that  1,836,390  hunters  pur- 
chased the  $1  Federal  “duck  stamps”  in  the 
period  from  July  1,  1946,  to  December  31, 
1946,  to  break  all  previous  sales  records. 

This  represents  an  increase  of  295,922  over 
the  corresponding  period  in  1945  when  1,- 
540,468  stamps  were  purchased  by  water- 
fowl  hunters,  conservationists,  and  philatel- 
ists. Hunters  of  migratory  waterfowl  over 
16  years  old  are  required  by  law  to  buy 
stamps  each  year. 
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Back  in  1933  Gus  Malaska,  of  Nesquehoning, 
was  on  watch  for  deer  when  he  was  badly 
startled  by  a cracking  in  the  brush  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  face  to  face  with  an  immense 
bull  elk.  Nobody  believed  him  however,  so  for 
years  after  he  kept  watching  for  shed  horns 
and  lo  and  behold  found  the  one  held  by  his 
son.  Buddy,  on  the  Broad  Mountain  of  Carbon 
County  in  1941. 


CLUB  NOTES 

The  First  Annual  Banquet  of  the  York  Coimty 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  in  the  York 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  January  15,  drew  over  300  members, 
their  wives  and  guests  from  the  various  affiliated 
clubs  and  was  considered  an  outstanding  success. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Logan  Bennett, 
Leader,  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  State  College,  whose  main  topic  was 
“more  and  better  environment  for  game.”  He 
and  a number  of  guests  were  introduced  by  Hon. 
George  A.  Goodling  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a member  of  the  active  Springfield 
Township  Farmers’  and  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Inc. 

Affiliated  clubs  of  the  Federation  include:  Dills- 
burg  Fish  and  Game  Association,  Dover  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  East  Prospect  Himting  Club, 
Glen  Rock  Fish  and  Game  Association;  Hope- 
well  Fidi  and  Game  Association,  Hoppi  Gunnery 
Club,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Jolly 
Himt  Club,  Kreutz  Creek  Valley  Farmers’  and 
Sportsmen’s  Association:  North  York  Game  and 
Fish  Association,  Red  Lion  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation, Shiloh  Rod  and  Gim  Club,  Southern 
York  Farmers’  and  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Spring 
Garden  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Spring  Grove 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  Springfield  Township  Farmers’ 
and  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc.,  Three  Point 
Deer  and  Bear  Club,  Windsor  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  York  and  Adams  Coimty  Coon  Pro- 
tective Association,  York  and  Adams  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  and  York  County  Fox 
Hunters’  Association. 

Following  Dr.  Bennet’s  address  35  door  prizes 
were  awarded  the  lucky  winners. 


Forty-three  new  members  were  added  to  the 
rapidly-growing  roster  of  active  members  of 
the  Bucks  County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
last  night  at  the  February  meeting. 

Not  in  many  years  has  enthusiasm  been  as 
marked  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Members 
reported  that  during  the  past  season  they  got 
more  game  in  the  field,  and  the  records  show 
that  more  siwrtsmen  have  become  interested  in 
small  game  himting. 

The  club  is  cooperating  with  the  project  of 
the  Bucks  Coimty  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  in  raising  pheasants  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  farm  grounds  at  Graterford.  Hor- 
ace B.  High,  of  Doylestown,  was  appointed  to 
work  with  John  Fetterolf,  chairman  of  the  fed- 
eration committee  on  the  pheasant-raising  project. 

After  a discussion  regarding  the  scarcity  of 
cock  birds  in  the  field,  various  members  of  the 
association  donated  $70  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
ture birds  to  be  liberated  within  two  months. 


NEWS  FROM 

(Abstracts  from  Wildlife  Review) 

Control 

Hamilton,  W.  J-,  Jr.,  The  bounty  system  doesn’t 
work,  Animal  Kingdom  (New  York  Zoological 
Society,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
50  cents  a copy),  49  (4)  Aug.  1946,  pp.  130-138, 
Popular  article  discussing  various  aspects  of  the 
boimty  question,  including  reasons  why  bounties 
are  not  effective. 

Ecology 

Bach,  Roy  N.,  The  status  of  the  pheasant  and 
Hungarian  partridge  in  North  Dakotas,  North 
Dakota  Outdoors  (Capitol  Building,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.  5 cents  a copy)  9 (4),  Oct.  1946, 

pp.  3-4. 

Pheasant  populations  and  Hun  populations  have 
declined.  Weather  seems  to  be  a much  more 
important  factor  than  hunting  in  affecting  num- 
bers of  both  species. 

Life  Histories 

Matson,  J.  R.,  Notes  on  dormancy  in  the  black 
bear,  Joum.  Mammalogy  (Emmett  T.  Hooper, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  $1.00  a 
copy),  27  (3),  Aug.  1946.  pp.  203-212. 

A detailed  discussion  of  the  winter  “sleep”  of 
the  black  bear. 

Life  Historleg 

Carlson,  C-  Edward,  Status  of  pheasants.  1946, 
Conservation  Volunteer.  (Minnesota  Dept,  of 
Conservation,  State  Office  Bldg.,  St.  Paul),  9 
(54),  Sept.-Oct.  1946,  pp.  30-33. 

Here  again  weather  during  nesting  seasons  is 
listed  as  the  main  cause  in  the  pheasant  decline. 

Management 

Bradt,  G.  W.,  Cottontail  rabbit — big  game  of  the 
small  bay,  Michigan  Conservation  (Michigan 
Dept,  of  Conservation,  State  Office  Bldg.,  Lan- 
sing 13),  15  (9),  October  1946,  pp.  4-5. 

A life  history  of  the  cottontail.  Artificial 
propagation  and  importation  for  restocking  have 
failed.  Management  suggestions  are  made. 

Management 

Allen,  Dureward  L.,  Pheasant  research,  Michigan 
Conservation  (Michigan  Dept,  of  Conservation, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13),  15  (7),  Aug. 
1946.  pp.  3-4,  13-14. 

The  current  pheasant  shortage  extends  from 
New  York  to  the  Dakotas.  A closed  season,  in- 
creased winter  feeding,  restocking,  and  predator 
control  are  not  recommended.  Rather,  faithful 
management  of  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  pre- 
vention of  spring  burning,  acceptance  of  the  in- 
evitability of  population  fluctuations  are  advised. 


OTHER  STATES 

South  Dakota  Would  Limit  Nonresident 
Hunting 

South  Dakota  will  not  permit  non-residents  to 
purchase  hunting  licenses  until  fifteen  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  opening  date  of  the  up-land- 
bird  season,  if  a bill  before  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly is  enacted,  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute made  known  in  Washington  today.  ’The 
bill  also  provides  that  no  license  shall  be  issued 
to  a non-resident  for  the  hunting,  taking  or  kill- 
ing of  any  migratory  waterfowl. 

The  sportsmen  in  South  Dakota  are  reported 
to  be  greatly  concerned  over  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  pheasant  population  throughout  the  state 
and  a number  of  far  reaching  regulatory  meas- 
ures have  been  presented  to  the  Assembly  now 
in  session.  Another  bill  provides  for  a special 
hunting  stamp,  to  be  required  of  persons  hunt- 
ing upland-game  birds  outside  of  the  county  of 
his  residence.  This,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
hunting  license. 


Farmers  Leave  Fence  Rows 
For  Wildlife 

Many  farmers  are  leaving  fence  rows  as  wild- 
life food  and  cover  areas,  according  to  Dr.  Paul 
Sears,  Oberlin  member  of  the  Ohio  Conservation 
and  Resources  Commission,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reported  today. 

For  many  years  farmers  evaluated  good  farm- 
ing on  the  basis  of  well-trimmed  fence  rows 
but  in  recent  years  are  beginning  to  welcome  the 
soil  and  wildlife  conservationist’s  idea  of  fence 
rows  for  better  land  management.  Fence  rows 
act  as  land  barriers  preventing  wind  erosion, 
stopping  and  slowing  water  runoffs,  and  provide 
homes  for  insectivorous  birds  and  other  useful 
forms  of  wildlife. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  leaving 
fence  rows.  One,  that  heavy  fence  row  growth 
robs  surrounding  crop  land  of  moisture  and 
soil  nutrients,  and  the  other,  that  if  fence  row 
cover  is  confined  to  clovers,  grasses  and  shrubs, 
there  is  little  or  nb  apparent  difference  in  water 
or  nutrient  loss  from  nearby  crops.  Some 

farmers  beUeve  that  heavy  growths  of  hedges 
and  small  trees  steal  moisture  and  nutrients  but 
the  hedge  rows  of  England  which  have  with- 
stood centuries  of  tests  show  that  good  game  and 
farm  crops  may  be  grown  side  by  side. 

Farmers  who  are  willing  to  establish  fence  rows 
should  be  encouraged,  by  being  given  all  pos- 
sible aid.  Dr.  Sears  believes,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral public  should  be  informed  of  their  modem 
approved  land-management  practices. 


’The  Lauren  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club  recently  Young  Potter  County  beaver  trappers  display  their  catch.  Left  to  right;  Oscar  .4. 

voted  to  purchase  100  eight-week  old  pheas-  Knight,  Jr.,  age  H;  Robert  F.  Greene,  16;  and  Raymond  Solomchuk,  15 — all  of  Fishing 

! ants  and  200  pheasant  eggs.  Creek,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Roulette,  Pa.  Solomchuk’s  pelt  is  72"  long. 
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“She  gets  sorta  provoked  if  you  miss  a rahhit 
she  brings  around.” 


LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN  LAUNCH 
MAJOR  PROJECT 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

be  utilized  in  developing  the  center  for 
the  use  intended. 

There  is  ample  field  space  for  all  perm- 
anent installations  necessary  to  make  the 
resort  a mecca  for  outdoor  lovers  and 
Sportsmen.  Meadows  particularly  well 
adapted  for  trapshooting  are  available  and 
have  already  been  equipped  with  permanent 
traps. 

Rifle  ranges,  too,  are  being  laid  out,  for 
the  farm  has  high,  rocky  ground  ideal  for 
marksmen  using  high-powered  weapons. 
Pistol  ranges  also  will  be  installed.  All  of 
these  are  being  planned  with  the  thought  of 
eliminating  danger  to  picnickers  by  stray 
shot  and  slugs. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  a caretaker 
who  is  to  keep  the  grounds  prepared  for 
constant  use  and  who  possibly  will  operate 
a food  and  beverage  concession,  although 
the  executive  committee  has  ruled  out  the 
dispensing  of  intoxicants  and  the  operation 
of  slot  machines. 

At  the  time  public  announcement  of  the 
undertaking  was  made.  Chairman  Wald- 
eisen  already  had  a number  of  substantial 
subscriptions.  He  distributed  subscription 
cards  among  solicitors.  The  campaign  was 
not  confined  to  Williamsport,  but  cash  is 
being  sought  in  all  of  the  boroughs  and 
hamlets  of  the  area  surrounding  the  Lycom- 
ing County  seat. 

Along  with  ‘the  campaign  for  fimds  to 
develop  the  picnic  site  there  is  being  con- 
ducted a membership  campaign  imder  the 
direction  of  Earl  W.  S.  Rothfuss.  He  is 
seeking  to  enroll  7,500  members  in  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  on 
a fee  basis  of  $1.00  each. 

The  Consolidated  Sportsmen,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  active  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  Commonwealth,  represents  a 
merger  of  what  formerly  was  two  sports- 
men’s groups  in  the  Williamsport  area.  Ever 
since  its  organization  it  has  been  aggres- 
sive in  movements  to  improve  hunting  and 
fishing  conditions,  and  its  members  have 
actively  aided  in  stocking  forests  and 
streams. 

Its  annual  banquet,  held  in  the  spring 


Reprinted  from  The  Lone  Scout  Magazine, 
December,  1946 

Two  brothers,  who  were  Scouts,  lived 
on  a farm.  They  used  to  trap  skunks  and 
make  money  by  selling  the  pelts.  They  also 
loved  to  watch  young  ducks  grow  up,  but, 
without  realizing  it,  they  themselves  were 
making  it  hard  for  many  ducklings  to  live 
long  enough  to  grow. 

Like  most  other  Scouts,  they  had  heard 
the  big  word  “conservation,”  and  knew 
pretty  well  what  it  meant.  But  they  never 
would  have  thought  that  by  trapping 
skunks  they  were  also  killing  young  ducks. 

On  the  farm  where  the  Scouts  lived, 
there  was  a marsh.  In  the  marsh,  for  as 
long  as  the  boys  could  remember,  were  a 
lot  of  duck  nests.  Each  spring  the  brothers 
raced  to  see  who  would  find  the  first  nest 
v/ith  its  downy  filling  and  its  ten  to  four- 
teen eggs.  Later,  when  summer  came,  they 
would  take  other  boys  out  to  the  marsh 
to  show  them  the  young  ducks  swimming 
in  formation  behind  their  parents. 

All  summer  the  brothers  would  watch  the 
ducks  grow  strong,  and  when  fall  came, 
they  would  race  down  to  the  marsh  every 
day  to  be  there  when  all  the  ducks,  young 
and  old,  would  jump  from  the  marsh  water 
and  rise  skyward,  joining  thousands  of 
other  ducks  as  they  flew  the  age-old  route 
to  the  South. 

One  summer  the  two  Scouts  made  an 
unhappy  discovery:  There  were  not  so 

many  ducks  in  the  marsh  as  they  found 
in  other  years.  The  next  summer  there  were 
fewer  still.  Finally,  there  came  a summer 
when  the  marsh  had  no  ducks  at  all.  The 
Scouts  were  broken-hearted.  From  earliest 
boyhood,  their  chief  interest  in  summer 
had  been  the  ducks,  but  now  they  were 
gone.  What  had  happened?  They  decided 
to  ask  their  friend,  the  Game  Warden. 

The  next  time  the  Game  Warden  visited 
their  farm,  the  boys  asked  him  whether 

just  before  the  opening  of  trout  season,  have 
become  so  popular  that  adequate  dining  fa- 
cilities are  not  available  in  Williamsport  to 
accommodate  all  who  would  like  to  attend. 
Nationally  known  wildlife  lecturers  are 
brought  to  Williamsport  to  entertain  with 
motion  pictures. 

Directors,  chosen  annually  after  the  meet- 
ing at  which  officers  are  elected  and  re- 
ports are  heard,  represent  all  parts  of  the 
county.  They  have  monthly  dinner  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  the  county  at  which 
committee  reports  are  given  and  appropri- 
ate entertainment  provided.  Attendance  at 
these  monthly  meetings  approximates  100. 
The  rural  churches  and  granges  which  put 
on  the  dinners  do  their  best  to  surpass  each 
other  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
food  served. 

Heading  the  organization  are  these  officers: 
president,  John  H.  Bender;  vice  president, 
John  S.  Stahlnecker;  second  vice  president, 
S.  Dale  Furst,  Jr.;  secretary,  Roy  C.  Peter- 
man; treasurer,  Cloyd  L.  Myers;  division 
vice  presidents:  John  C.  Youngman,  Wil- 
liamsport; F.  Earl  Brion,  Liberty;  Howard 
C.  Eck,  Montoursville;  C.  Lee  Artley,  Muncy; 
Judd  Rynearson,  Hughesvfile;  Lee  Bowes, 


he  knew  what  happened  to  the  ducks.  In- 
stead of  answering  directly,  he  asked  them 
a question — a strange  question,  it  seemed 
to  the  brothers. 

“What,”  asked  the  Warden,  “has  hap- 
pened to  all  the  skunks  that  used  to  live 
around  the  marsh?” 

“Why,  we  trapped  them.”  answered  the 
Scouts.  “We  both  needed  new  bicycles  to 
ride  to  school.  Skunk  pelts  bring  good 
prices,  so  we  trapped  most  of  those  around 
the  marsh.  Why,  shucks,  there’s  one  or 
two  pair  of  skrmks  still  arovmd  there.” 

“That,”  said  the  Warden,  “is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  ducks.” 

The  boys  were  completely  bewildered. 
What  did  trapping  skunks  have  to  do  with 
the  ducks  disappearing? 

They  soon  knew,  for  the  Warden  ex- 
plained about  the  balance  of  nature.  Be- 
sides skunks  and  ducks,  snapping  turtles 
also  lived  in  the  marsh,  and  snapping  tur- 
tles feed  on  young  ducks.  But  skunks  eat 
snapping  turtle  eggs.  So,  by  trapping  prac- 
tically all  the  skunks,  the  Scouts  had  made 
it  possible  for  a lot  more  turtles  to  grow 
up.  More  hungry  turtles  meant  fewer  ducks, 
as  the  turtles  ate  them  while  young. 

But  the  Game  Warden  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  skunks  could  still  be  trap- 
ped after  they  had  been  given  a chance 
to  increase.  He  pointed  out  that  every  year 
the  skunks  raised  some  young  ones.  As 
soon  as  they  were  plenty  skunks  again, 
the  boys  could  do  more  trapping.  But  they 
must  be  careful  to  leave  enough  skunks — 
“breeding  stock”  as  wildlife  experts  call 
them — to  reproduce  young  every  year. 

With  more  skunks  around  the  marsh, 
they  would  eat  more  turtle  eggs,  and  there 
would  be  less  turtles  to  eat  the  young  ducks. 
The  boys  had  learned  the  important  lesson 
of  how  nature  keeps  a balance  of  animal 
life,  and  soon  after  that  they  had  ducks 
again  growing  up  in  the  marsh. 

Jersey  Shore;  William  M.  Burchfield,  Mont- 
gomery; Samuel  Heylmun,  Marsh  Hill. 

In  early  March,  the  1947  membership  cam- 
paign goal  of  6,000  sportsmen  had  been 
reached  and  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
drive  in  an  effort  to  enroll  7,500  members. 
It  was  expected  this  munber  would  be 
reached  by  Friday,  April  11,  when  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men was  held  in  the  Elks’  Auditorium  with 
an  attendance  of  800. 

Sponsorship  of  various  developments  at 
the  Sportsmen’s  Memorial  Grounds  have 
been  such  that  a total  of  $100,000  may  have 
been  spent  by  the  time  the  recreational  cen- 
ter is  completed.  Already  it  is  virtually  as- 
sured that  $50,000  will  have  been  invested 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Although  $6,000  over  and  above  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  farm  was  raised  for  de- 
velopment of  the  grounds,  individuals  and 
industrial  concerns  have  pledged  the  financ- 
ing of  specific  projects  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  original  anticipated  investment  of  $20,000 
obviously  will  be  greatly  surpassed. 

The  first  project  to  be  underwritten  was 
the  extensive  picnic  groimds.  Postmaster 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Civilization  Versus  Red  Fox 

By  MRS.  JOHN  H.  MYERS 


’Twas  just  about  fourteen  years  ago, 

Let’s  stop  to  reminiscence, 

About  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania, 

Both  beautiful  and  dense. 

Virgin  timber,  Regal  stood, 

Rich  earth  and  fertile  soil. 

Meadows  sweet  and  clover  blooms, 
Farmers  work  at  honest  toil. 

Took  my  old  dog  thru’  the  woods. 

Wild  game  was  everywhere. 

Shelter  and  food  for  great  and  small. 

A Hunters’  Paradise  so  fair. 

Then  Havoc  came,  the  trees  are  gone. 
Naught  left  but  sawdust  piles. 

Briars  and  weeds  so  tall  and  thick, 

’Twill  suit  Brer  Foxes’  wiles. 

They’ve  termed  it  Civilization, 

Modem  Age,  Culture,  Creed. 

To  cut  the  trees  and  plant  the  pigs 
And  bum  the  cotton  fields. 

Abandoned  farms  and  barren  lands. 

Piles  of  slag  and  fiurows  wide, 

Soil  erosion.  Matted  pastures 

Are  where  the  Red  Fox  likes  to  hide. 

Most  game  is  now  depleted. 

Bears  himt  for  food  in  town. 

Yet  man  and  all  this  devastation. 

Can’t  keep  Sir  Reynard  down. 

They  called  in  Expert  Hunters, 

Placed  bounty  on  his  hide. 

Used  dogs  and  traps  aplenty. 

And  searched  both  far  and  wide. 

Altho’  he’s  quite  conspicuous 
As  a dog  in  red  imderwear. 

They’ve  hunted  from  horseback  and  airplane. 
And  traced  him  with  hounds  to  his  lair. 


The  Lures  to  which  he’s  subjected. 

Permeate  like  a polecats’  perfume. 

So  STRONGLY  are  aU  recommended 
To  lead  Mr.  Fox  to  his  doom. 

They’ll  have  year-rovmd  open  season. 

A planned  extermination  drive. 

But  the  sly  old  fox  keeps  ’em  running 
In  circles,  like  bees  ’roxind  a hive. 

Civilization,  His  Epicxirean  Insurance, 
Wounded  game.  Picnic  grounds  and  the  like. 
Garbage  dumps.  Poultry  farms  and  small 
game. 

Keep  him  fattened,  and  prepared  for  the 
strike. 

Of  the  woods  he  thinks  he  is  ruler. 

To  kill  rabbits  and  mice  does  his  best. 
Orchard  owners’  can’t  do  without  him, 
He’s  useful,  altho’  he’s  a pest. 

He  can  mn  a dog  to  a frazzle. 

Has  a nose  that  can  smell  you  a mile. 

For  Sight,  he  doesn’t  need  glasses. 

Can  climb  either  tree  or  a stile. 

Sleeps  in  the  open  all  winter. 

Invariably  tracks  straight  in  line, 

I.s  ciu-ious,  ornery  and  hostile. 

His  pelt  is  both  colorful  and  fine. 

If  feathers  of  fox-slain  grouse  are  found, 
There  are  folks  who’ll  raise  a fuss. 

But  we  only  know  it’s  natures’  way 
For  lopping  off  the  surplus. 

They’re  killing  them  now  by  the  hundreds, 
And  the  bounty  paid  out  is  quite  high. 
But  Census  claims  there’s  an  increase. 

In  foxes,  these  few  years  gone  by. 

Vulpes  fulva’s  no  Aesop’s  fable. 

He  resists  Hokus  Pokus  and  locks 
Confronting  us  now  with  the  problem. 
Civilization — Versus  Mr.  Red  Fox. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

To  one  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  it  would  appear,  from  statements 
made  in  some  of  the  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Game  News,  that  perhaps  in 
some  respects  the  Commission  is  attacking 
the  problem  from  the  wrong  angle. 

In  the  July  issue  is  a report  by  Joseph  C. 
Rau,  Highway  Superintendent,  Mercer 
County,  of  game  and  domestic  creatures 
killed  on  the  highway  of  that  county  in  the 
five  months,  January  1 to  June  1,  this  year. 
Without  going  into  detail,  the  total  given  was 
950  wild  and  293  domestic  species,  or  a grand 
total  of  1,243.  These  figures  are  so  staggering 
as  to  be  almost  unbelievable.  We  are  won- 
dering what  they  would  be  if  given  for  a 
whole  year,  and  what  the  total  would  be  if 
such  a report  could  be  accurately  given  for 
the  whole  state. 

In  the  same  issue  in  “Notes  from  the  Field” 
are  notes  like  this:  “Three  deer  were  killed 
by  automobiles  this  month”;  and  “Each  week 
one  or  more  (deer)  are  killed  on  the  high- 
way”; another  “There  are  quite  a few  rabbits 
getting  killed  by  cars  now”;  and  still  another, 
“I  counted  17  dead  rabbits  ...  in  the  dis- 
tance of  210  miles.” 

Also  in  the  same  issue:  “During  the  past 
month  I have  seen  more  owls  sitting  along 
the  road  during  the  day  than  ever  before”; 
“Also  found  a great  homed  owl’s  nest.  The 
usual  amount  of  rabbit  fur  was  in  evidence 
around  the  nest,  and  the  remains  of  one 
within  it”;  and  “Went  vermin  hunting  and 
located  a Cooper’s  hawk’s  nest.  We  killed  the 
old  female  and  took  four  young  from  the 
nest.  This  is  the  second  Cooper’s  hawk  nest 
this  month  where  I have  helped  kill  the  old 
one  and  take  the  young  from  the  nest.” 

Now  the  writer  holds  no  brief  for  either 
the  Cooper’s  hawk  or  the  great  homed  owl, 
except  that  he  is  interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  wild  life  and  in  seeing  that  they 
get  a square  deal,  and  the  two  predators 
mentioned  above  are  needed  in  Nature’s 
scheme  of  things  or  they  would  not  be  here. 

Nothing  was  said  about  any  incriminating 
evidence  having  been  found  about  the  two 
hawk  nests,  and  the  rabbit  remains  at  the 
owl’s  nest  may  have  come  from  some  of  those 
killed  or  injured  by  motorists  which  the  owl 
had  picked  up  and  thus  conserved.  The 
writer  has  seen  this  done  by  a red-tailed 
hawk,  and  examination  of  stomachs  of  the 
great  horned  owl  have  revealed  that  some  of 
the  contents  was  not  freshly  killed  when 
eaten. 

Perhaps  the  numerous  owls  perched  by  the 
road,  mentioned  above,  were  just  waiting  for 
some  motorist  to  come  along  and  leave  a 
trail  of  freshly  killed  rabbits  in  his  wake  to 
be  had  for  the  taking.  Many  species  of  owls 
can  see  quite  well  in  the  daytime. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above,  and  get- 
ting back  to  the  original  premise,  would  it 
not  be  more  to  the  point  for  the  Commission 
to  instmct  its  game  protectors  to  go  after 
those  who  are  evidently  responsible  for  prac- 
tically wholesale  destmction  of  our  wildlife 
and  not  waste  time  on  the  small  fry.  In 
other  words,  to  lay  off  great  horned  owls  and 
Cooper’s  hawks  and  start  shooting  motorists 
instead. — Observations  by  C.  H.  Manley, 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 


ATjove  is  Mr.  Walter  H.  Geisler,  903  Fountain  Avenue,  Lancaster,  with  clever  instrument 
he  built  for  targeting  in  his  rifle  and  setting  his  sights  properly.  It  holds  the  rifle  flrmly 
and  has  adjustment  for  windage  and  elevation. 
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“While  checking  the  taxidermists  in  this  sec- 
tion I came  upon  two  freaks  of  nature  in  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Krebs  in  Shamokin.  One  was  an 
albino  rabbit  that  was  kilied  this  past  year  near 
Stonington.  While  it  was  not  pure  white,  but 
rather  a very  light  brown,  it  had,  according  to 
Mr.  Krebs,  pink  eyes.  It  was  about  the  size 

of  a half  grown  rabbit.  The  other  freak  was  a 
deer  head.  The  horns  came  out  of  the  head 
naturaliy  then  bent  downward  along  the  side 
of  the  head  about  eight  or  ten  inches  and  then 
curved  up  again  about  two  inches.  I asked 

Mr.  Krebs  to  have  the  owner  take  a picture 

of  it  and  either  give  it  to  me  or  send  it  in 
for  Games  News.” — Game  Protector  Clyde  E. 

Laubach,  Simbury.  February,  1947. 


"On  February  11  I attended  a meeting  of  West 
Fairfield  Sportsmen’s  Organization,  composed  of 
forty  members — a representative  group  of  farmers. 
This  particular  organization  is  a signal  one  in 
that,  instead  of  heaping  censure  on  the  Game 
Commission  when  their  farms  suffer  from  the 
foraging  of  deer  herds,  they  attacked  the  problem 
constructively  by  planting  twelve  plots  of  soy- 
beans scattered  about  their  farms  in  order  to 
deflect  the  deer  damage  from  their  com  and 
oats  to  these  buffer  plots.  This  particular  ven- 
ture, so  they  reported  at  the  meeting,  met  with 
such  success  as  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
such  plantings. 

“Certainly  these  men  have  an  admirable  view- 
point concerning  deer  damage  to  their  farms,  and 
they  should  be  commended  highly  for  this  co- 
operative gesture.” — Game  Protector  Charles  R. 
Smith,  Ligonier.  February,  1947. 


“Two  new  Clubs  were  organized  during  the 
month — Blacklick  and  Alverda  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociations.”— Game  Protector  Bruce  W.  Cather- 
man,  Indiana.  February,  1947. 


A Conservation  Forum  was  held  by  the  Hrmt- 
ingdon  County  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  at  Oiler  Hall,  Juniata  College,  Hunt- 
ingdon, at  which  Honorable  Miles  Horst,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: Mr.  Ivan  McKeever,  State  Conservationist. 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service;  and  Mr. 
Frank  Earner,  Extension  Service  Agronomist, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  participated. 

These  forums  are  the  best  means  of  arriving 


at  the  solutions  of  many  of  our  all  over  con- 
servation programs  and  there  should  be  more  of 
them. 


“On  March  9 while  hunting  foxes  with  a party 
of  friends  we  killed  a female  gray  fox  running 
ahead  of  our  hounds  in  Robeson  Township,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Birdsboro.  Upon  picking  the 
animal  up  we  found  a collar  on  it  with  a name 
plate  inscribed  “Leo  Swisher,  R.  D.  2,  Coates- 
ville.”  Curious  to  know  more  about  this  fox 
and  how  it  came  to  be  wearing  the  collar,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Swisher,  and  received  a reply  as 
follows: 

‘I  received  your  letter  about  catching  a gray 
fox  with  my  name  on  the  collar.  I was  sur- 


prised that  it  went  that  far.  I have  a pack  of 
fox  hoimds  and  I catch  the  fox  by  chasing  them 
in  a hole  and  then  I dig  them  out.  Well,  this 
time  I caught  the  gray  fox  and  I tied  it  in  a 
large  box  with  one  of  my  coilars  and  name 
plate,  and  during  the  night  it  broke  the  chain 
and  chewed  the  wire  on  top  of  the  box  and  got 
away.  This  happened  last  winter  (1945-46)  about 
the  middle  of  the  season.  I caught  it  about  2 
miles  from  my  home.  I do  not  know  how  it 
traveled  way  up  there.  It  is  about  25  or  30  miles 
from  where  I live  to  Birdsboro.  I live  near 
Wagontown.  but  the  address  is  Coatesville.’  ” — 
Luther  W.  Benson,  Birdsboro. 


“Donald  Feaster,  R.  D.  Lewisburg,  was  at  my 
headquarters  the  other  day  and  told  me  about  a 
fox  hunt  that  a group  of  sportsmen  put  on  near 
the  Federal  Penitentiary  Reservation.  They 
started  a red  fox  which  ran  across  some  open 
fields  where  it  was  spotted  by  crows  which 
came  down  by  the  himdreds  to  attack  it.  The 
fox  apparently  figured  he  could  escape  them  by 
swimming  Buffalo  Creek,  which  he  did,  but  the 
crows  were  waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Fox  attempted  to  swim  the  creek  the  sec- 
ond time,  but  before  this  journey  was  com- 
pleted one  of  the  hunters  gave  him  a dose  of 
lead  poisoning,  therefore  ending  the  career  of 
Mr.  Reynard  who  probably  has  eaten  a good 
number  of  ringnecks  and  other  species  of  small 
game  which  seek  refuge  on  the  reservation 
where  no  him  ting  is  ailowed.” — Game  Protector 
M.  B.  Wells,  Lewisburg.  February.  1947. 
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“Prices  on  beaver  pelts  ranged  from  six  dol- 
lars for  kits  or  cubs  to  forty-seven  dollars  for  a 
71-inch  pelt.  Trappers  behaved  slightly  better 
than  last  year,  and  most  favor  either  a fifty 
cent  tax  on  each  trap  or  a five  dollar  trapping 
license.  A great  many  favor  a closed  season  next 
year  as  the  beavers  are  getting  smaller,  and  the 
trappers  feel  an  extra  year  would  produce  larger 
and  better  pelts.” — Game  Protector  John  H.  Loh- 
mann,  Milford.  February,  1947. 


“While  patrolling  in  beaver  season,  February, 
1947,  I counted  more  than  one  himdred  deer  in 
Uiirty  minutes  travel. 

“Blue  Grosbeaks  were  observed  during  the 
month  of  February  at  no  less  than  ten  different 
locations  in  Lycoming  and  Sullivan  Counties.  1 
have  observed  Evening  Grosbeaks  different  win- 
ters but  this  is  my  first  observation  of  Blue 
Grosbeaks  this  far  North.” — Game  Protector  Earl 
E.  Smith,  Williamsport.  February,  1947. 


A $10.00  prize  was  voted  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Pottsville,  recently 
to  the  pupil  of  Pottsville  Public  High  School 
and  to  the  pupil  of  Pottsville  Catholic  High 
School  who  wrote  the  best  essays  on  Conserva- 
tion of  Wildhfe. 

A committee  from  the  club  will  meet  Prof. 
D.  H.  H.  Lengel  and  Monsignor  Heir  and  outline 
the  plan  imder  which  the  prize  will  be  offered. 

The  club  purchased  2 sets  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s bird  charts  for  the  local  high  schools. 


Charles  Klelne,  President,  North  Borough’s- 
Sportsmen’s  Assoc.;  C.  Hanlble,  President,  North. 
Side  Sportsmen’s  Assoc.;  John  J.  Ley,  Chairman, 
North  Park,  comprised  the  Fox  Hunt  Committee. 


“Two  local  fox  hunters,  Mr.  Brant  and  Mr. 
Yoder,  who  have  taken  quite  a few  of  the  preda- 
tors this  winter,  reported  shooting  a nice  red  fox 
out  of  a tree  about  35  feet  from  the  ground. 
They  also  killed  a female  sometime  ago  carrying 
five  young.” — Game  Protector  John  S.  Shuler, 
Somerset.  February,  1947. 
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"The  largest  beaver  taken  weighed  fifty-seven 
pounds;  the  smallest  about  eighteen  ptounds.  Sev- 
■eral  fifty-pound  beavers  were  taken.  Incidentally, 
I think  that  a pamphlet  or  brochure  giving  in- 
structions on  how  to  skin  a beaver  and  prepare 
the  pelt  would  be  most  beneficial.  It  is  amazing 
the  number  of  trappers  who  do  not  know  how 
to  prepare  a beaver  pelt.  If  those  instructions 
were  passed  freely  among  the  trappers  I know 
that  many  valuable  pelts  would  be  saved,  with 
additional  revenue  for  the  trapper. 

“Two  trappers  related  how,  when  they  went 
to  a beaver  dam  to  set  some  traps,  they  ran 
across  the  tracks  of  two  large  beavers  coming 
from  the  dam.  They  followed  the  tracks  for 
more  than  a half  mile,  across  country,  through  a 
ciiltivated  field,  skirting  a woods  and  into  another, 
smaller  stream.  They  believe,  and  so  do  I,  that 
those  beavers  were  scared  out  of  that  dam  by 
hearing  too  many  preparations  being  made  by 
other  trappers.  The  beavers  took  the  hint  and 
cleared  out  while  the  going  was  good.  After 
seeing  all  the  activity  of  trappers  and  beavers 
alike,  my  informants  decided  to  try  another  dam. 
I know  this  same  thing  happened  last  year  in 
another  dam.” — Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger, 
Albion.  February,  1947, 


“The  Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Association 
recently  purchased  a pair  of  fox  hounds,  and  are 
having  some  real  sport  and  recreation  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays.  Five  red  foxes  were  killed 
by  club  members  during  the  month  of  February. 
All  bounty  money  is  placed  in  the  club  treasury 
to  help  cover  the  cost  of  feeding  the  hoimds, 
and  for  restocking  game. 

“The  Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
and  L.S.L.  Sportsmen’s  Association  at  Orrstown, 
at  their  February  meetings  voted  to  purchase 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  bird  charts  for 
the  schools  of  Shippensburg  and  Orrstown  Bor- 
oughs, also  all  rural  schools  in  Southampton, 
Lurgan  and  Letterkenny  Townhips,  Franklin 
County,  and  Southampton,  Hopewell,  North  New- 
ton, South  Newton  and  Shippensburg  Townships, 
Cumberland  Cormty.  The  charts  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  schools  as  an  aid  in  related  studies.” 
— Game  Protector  George  D.  Bretz,  Shippensburg. 
February,  1947. 


“February  has  been  a tough  month  in  this  dis- 
trict as  far  as  weather  is  concerned.  Some  of 
the  dirt  roads  have  been  drifted  shut  with  snow 
for  two  weeks.  Have  been  surprised  to  note 
that  in  si>ots  rabbits  are  very  plentiful.  The 
ringnecks  have  plenty  of  food  as  much  corn  is 
still  in  the  fields.  We  have  a fair  seed  stock  of 
ringnecks  and  if  Old  Mother  Nature  will  give  us 
a favorable  nesting  season,  we’ll  have  a good 
crop  of  birds.” — Game  Protector  Samuel  K. 
Weigel,  Mercer,  February,  1947. 


“On  the  first  day  of  beaver  season,  on  one 
dam  on  State  Game  Lands  57  with  an  area  of 
about  one-quarter  acre,  there  were  fifteen  trap- 
pers who  had  set  over  60  traps. 

“On  February  27  I pruned  a number  of  apple 
trees.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  28  th  I ob- 
served twelve  deer  browsing  on  the  down 
branches  of  the  same  trees.” — Game  Protector 
Philis  S.  Sloan,  Mehoopany.  February,  1947. 


“The  opening  of  the  1947  beaver  trapping 
season  found  the  trappers  plentiful  for  the  areas 
open  to  beaver  trapping  in  District  B-2.  As 
usual  practically  all  the  trapping  had  to  be  done 
under  ice  with  a small  catch  reported  so  far, 
even  by  the  experts.  The  actual  weight  of  the 
largest  beaver  caught  and  reported  so  far  this 
season  was  fifty-one  pounds.  ’The  conduct  of  the 
trappers  was  generally  good  and  violations  were 
few.” — Game  Protector  Howard  F.  Hoffman,  Sus- 
quehanna. February,  1947. 


“Ex-GI’s  were  out  in  force  to  trap  the  wily 
beaver  this  season  along  with  many  regular  trap- 
pers. This  increased  the  ranks  of  beaver  trappers 
to  an  extent  that  it  was  quite  unsafe  for  the 
much-sought-after  prize  to  venture  from  the  se- 
curity of  his  abode. 

“I  saw  some  colonies  where  the  trappers  had 
so  many  sets  that  a barrier  was  created,  thus  pre- 
venting a beaver  from  going  more  than  25  feet 
from  his  house  without  getting  nipped.” — Game 
Protector  Ralph  E.  Flaugh,  Hawley.  February, 
1947. 


“Since  I moved  to  York  County  I have  seen 
several  Mergansers  feeding  in  the  Big  Conewago 
Creek.  It  is  seldom  that  I see  any  other  species 
except  the  Red-breasted  Merganser.  On  the 
afternoon  of  February  8,  with  the  temperature 
10  degrees  above  zero,  I had  a most  pleasing 
experience.  Deputy  Charles  E.  Kline  and  I 
were  on  patrol  along  the  Conewago  when  we 
suddenly  spied  a male  and  female  American 
Merganser,  a male  Red-breasted  Merganser  and 
a male  Hooded  Merganser.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive the  color  scheme  that  was  presented  by 
these  birds  upon  the  water.  ’This  entire  picture 
was  rather  unusual  due  to  the  snow  and  ice. 
These  birds  were  feeding  on  the  bottom  and 
were  attracted  by  the  open  water  which  failed 
to  freeze  at  that  particular  location.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Roy  W.  Trexler,  York.  February,  1947. 


"While  at  the  site  of  former  Refuge  506A  on 
February  8,  checking  streams  from  active  beaver 
dams  I took  much  interest  in  the  amoimt  of 
game  signs  in  this  area.  I saw  the  tracks  of 
two  turkeys,  one  squirrel,  three  foxes  and  very 
few  deer  in  walking  a distance  of  nearly  five 
miles.” — Game  Protector  Jos.  W.  Kistner.  Howard. 
February,  1947. 


“On  March  10,  1947  we  held  a crow  shoot  at 
the  Penitentiary  Reservation,  Graterford.  Seventy 
shooters  participated  and  killed  350  birds.  We 
started  to  shoot  at  7 :45  p.  m.  and  continued  until 
10:30  p.  m.,  but  they  are  back  again  for  more.” — 
Game  Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart,  Souderton. 


“I  do  not  know  how  the  deer  know  that  it  is 
Irmch  hour  on  Game  Lands  No.  93.  but  on  the 
area  where  Deputies  Leach  and  Kriner  and  my- 
self are  working  we  find  that  as  soon  as  we  go 
to  our  shanty  for  lunch  the  deer  emerge  from 
the  nearby  thickets  and  feed  on  the  cuttings  un- 
til we  return.  We  have  from  5 to  15  deer  with 
us  every  day.” — Game  Protector  Frank  E.  Couse, 
DuBois.  February  1947. 


“During  the  recent  snow,  two  of  the  local 
trappers  here  in  District  D-9,  Newport,  trailed  a 
red  fox  in  the  snow  for  a distance  and  saw 
where  it  had  killed,  during  its  travels  one  rabbit, 
one  grouse  and  one  bird.  ’The  trail  finally  led 
to  a hole  in  the  ground  where  it  holed  up.  It 
was  getting  a little  dark  about  this  time  and 
the  fellows  wanted  to  take  the  fox  if  at  aU 
possible.  They  did  not  block  the  hole  up  but 
placed  a handkerchief  on  a twig  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  hole  with  the  idea  that  the  swaying 
of  the  cloth  and  its  odor  would  prevent  the  fox 
coming  out. 

“The  next  day  both  these  persons  went  to  this 
section  and  started  to  dig  for  the  red  fox.  In 
a short  time  they  found  and  killed  it.  It  was 
a female  red,  in  very  good  condition  and  no 
doubt  carrying  some  young.”— Game  Protector 
Joseph  S.  Checklinski,  Huntingdon.  February,  1947. 


“The  battle  of  the  fox  versus  small  game  started 
about  ten  yeap  ago  with  the  fox  in  the  great 
mnority  in  District  F-10,  comprising  about  half 
in  Mercer  and  half  in  Crawford  County.  At  this 
writing  it  seems  a certain  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Both  red  and  gray  foxes  are  here 
in  great  numbers,  and  our  rabbits,  quail  and  rin»- 
necks  are  fast  falling  prey  to  these  predators.  “ 

■“There  are  several  organized  fox  hunting  clubs 
in  the  District  which  are  getting  their  share  of 
foxes,  but  the  animals  are  still  on  the  increase. 
Many  females  have  been  killed  in  the  past  two 
weeks  which  were  carrying  from  five  to  thirteen 
young,  yet  we  have  those  who  are  much  against 
the  wholesale  Wiling  of  these  animals.  This 
group,  luckily,  is  not  in  a great  majority,  the 
average  small  game  hunter  being  anxious  to 
bring  Br’er  Reynard  under  control. 

“One  fox  hunter  reported  to  me  that  he  had 
tracked  a fox  last  week  which  had  killed  two 
cock  pheasants.  Another  reported  tracking  a 
gray  that  had  killed  three  rabbits  within  one 
and  one-half  miles. 

“In  this  area  we  have  more  rabbit  and  bird 
hunters  than  all  the  others  put  together,  and  I 
for  one  am  going  to  step  up  my  crusade  against 
the  fox  in  every  way  I can — hunting,  trapping, 
digging,  instructing  and  assisting  others  to  do  the 
same.” — Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland,  Green- 
ville. February,  1947. 


"On  February  26  I saw  three  robins  on  Game 
Lands  No.  85.  Numerous  doves  have  wintered  in 
this  section.  At  the  beginning  of  beaver  season 
I saw  a song  sparrow  along  Conneautee  Creek.” — 
Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson.  Cambridge 
Springs.  February,  1947. 


“Grouse  are  wintering  in  good  shape.  No  quail 
showing  up.  and  foxes  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful 
as  previously.  Rabbits  are  showing  up  fairly  good 
in  the  Game  Land  areas  where  we  have  feed.” — 
Game  Protector  R.  P.  Schmid,  Slippery  Rock. 
February,  1947. 


“I  had  an  interesting  thing  happen  here:  A 

screech  owl  that  weighed  6 oz.  killed  two  pigeons 
that  weighed  18  oz.  The  owl  went  into  the  pigeon 
loft  to  do  the  job.” — Game  Protector  George  W. 
Keppler,  Meadville.  February,  1947. 
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TOO  MANY  HUNTERS— TOO  LITTLE  GAME— from  Page  5 


Then  as  the  tide  turns,  the  “upswing”  years 
are  marked  with  increased  reproductive 
vigor,  and  a fair  to  good  survival  of  young 
grouse  occurs.  But,  this  fair  to  good  sur- 
vival may  amount  to  as  little  as  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
chicks  hatched.  What  happens  to  the  other 
eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent?  Probably 
several  factors  are  responsible  for  this  loss, 
some  of  which  are  beyond  the  control  of 
man-weather,  accident,  floods,  fires,  disease, 
etc.  But  others,  such  as  predation  and  lack 
of  food  and  cover  may  be  at  least  partially 
remedied  through  applied  management.  If, 
through  management,  we  could  increase 
the  percentage  of  survival  by  even  five 
or  ten  per  cent,  we  would  save  thousands 
of  grouse  for  fall  shooting.  Habitat  improve- 
ment may  come  naturally  within  the  next 
few  years  as  our  forests  reach  marketable 
age  and  are  cut  for  saw  timber,  paper,  or 
chemical  wood.  The  new  growth  that  follows 
cutting  operations  provides  both  a maxi- 
mum of  food  and  cover — the  two  things  most 
needed  to  reduce  the  juvenile  mortality  of 
summer  and  to  insure  good  grouse  hunting 
in  the  fall. 

The  whitetailed  deer  is  also  on  the  hun- 
ter’s list  of  game  to  be  stocked,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
numbers,  but  “to  increase  their  size.”  The 
deer  holds  an  unique  position  in  this  respect, 
for  it  is  the  only  game  species  which  rates 
any  other  consideration  than  numerical  in- 
crease by  the  average  hunter.  The  popular 
conception  is  that  the  whitetail  is  inbred, 
and,  because  of  this  inbreeding,  is  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  both  in  body  weight 
and  antler  growth.  This  theory  of  inbreed- 
ing is  a misconception.  Geneticists  tell  us 
that,  provided  the  original  stock  is  sound, 
degenerate  inbreeding  is  impossible.  In  fact, 
it  is  through  prolonged  and  continuous 
inbreeding  that  all  of  our  pure-bred  stocks 
of  plants  and  animals  have  been  established. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  our 
deer  herd  is  not  descendant  of  sound  stock. 
Have  they  not  been  resident  to  the  con- 
tinent for  countless  generations?  The  ret- 
rogression of  our  deer  in  size  and  quality 
is  directly  attributable  to,  and  closely  pro- 
portionate with,  the  deterioration  of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  natural  food 
supply.  Twenty,  thirty,  or  more  years  ago 
when  our  forests  were  young,  and  browse 
was  available  in  quantities  far  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  deer  herd,  the  average 
buck  resembled  some  of  our  finest  speci- 
mens of  today.  Bucks  weighing  from  200 
to  250  pounds  hog-dressed  were  not  partic- 
ularly uncommon,  and  line  antler  trophies 
were  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Other 
subnormal  effects  of  poor  food  conditions 
beside  body  and  antler  size  became  evident. 
Instead  of  the  usual  twins  or  triplets,  the 
does  bear,  more  often,  only  one.  The  sex 
ratio  of  the  offspring  is  believed  to  favor 
the  females  (instead  of  following  the  nor- 
mal 1:1  ratio)  when  breeders  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  Because  the  doe  is  in- 
capable of  supplying  sufficient  nutritive 
materials  for  the  gro-wth  of  two  embryo 
fawns,  one  of  these  dies  and  is  resorbed, 
and  it  appears  that  the  male  fawn  is  usually 


the  victim.  Thus,  we  have  at  least  four  ob- 
vious ill-effects  of  insufficient  food  in  the 
whitetail — one  reduced  body  size;  two, 
poorer  antler  growth;  three,  an  unbalanced 
sex  ratio  resulting  from  unequal  ratios 
in  the  progeny  at  birth;  and  four,  a re- 
duced reproductive  rate. 

From  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  suggested 
importation  of  large  bucks  from  Michigan, 
or  some  other  state,  is  not  going  to  affect 
the  size  of  our  deer  in  the  slightest.  Deer 
management  is  almost  exactly  like  that  of 
cattle  management  on  open  range.  If  a 
rancher  fences  40  head  of  cattle  on  10  acres 
of  pasture  and  offers  them  no  additional  feed, 
these  cattle  are  going  to  lose  weight  rapidly 
and  before  long  all  will  die  of  starvation. 


Feeding  time.  Underfed  adult  does  will  aver- 
age only  one  fawn. 


If  he  reduces  the  number  to  20,  they  will 
lose  weight  less  rapidly,  and  their  lives 
would  be  spared  much  longer,  but  they 
would  soon  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of 
malnutrition — emaciation,  much  reduced  milk 
production,  susceptibility  to  disease,  many 
reproductive  failures,  etc.  But,  if  he  places 
only  2 head  on  his  10  acres,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these  animals  should 
remain  healthy,  vigorous,  and  normal  in 
every  respect.  Because  each  deer  requires 
about  25  to  40  acres  of  forest  land  to  fulfill 
its  physical  and  physiological  needs  in 
Pennsylvania  today,  the  principal  problem 
of  deer  management  is  to  adjust  and  con- 
trol the  numbers  of  deer  to  a point  com- 
mensurate with  this  deer:  acreage  ratio. 

This  is  the  basic  reason  for  antlerless  deer 
seasons.  The  Game  Commission  does  not 
necessarily  want  to  reduce  the  number  of 
does,  as  many  think,  but,  actually,  its  aim 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  deer.  But,  since 
the  ratio  in  most  counties  is  decidedly  un- 
balanced in  favor  of  the  antlerless  deer, 
oftentimes  six,  eight,  or  more  antlerless  deer 
to  each  legal  buck,  the  only  recourse  is  to 
reduce  their  numbers. 

We  have  only  two  choices,  either  control 
the  numbers  of  deer  so  that  there  will  be 


sufficient  food  to  keep  them  healthy,  size- 
able, and  capable  of  normal  reproduction, 
or  allow  them  to  increase  beyound  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range  and  have 
a herd  of  underfed  runts,  lacking  the  vitality 
to  produce  young  in  normal  numbers  and 
normal  ratios.  Following  is  the  life  history 
of  a deer  family  vmder  each  of  the  two 
choices  just  given.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
have  5 mature  bucks  and  15  mature  does 
on  each  of  two  tracts.  On  the  one,  food 
conditions  are  satisfactory,  but  on  the  sec- 
ond there  is  an  insufficient  supply  for  the 
number  of  animals  occupying  it,  similar 
to  much  of  the  present  deer  range  in  Penn- 
sylvania. After  five  years,  assuming  that 
food  conditions  remain  good,  the  first  area 
should  have  a population  made  up  of  ap- 
proximately 75-94  legal  bucks  (allows  a 
maximum  of  19  spike  bucks) , 67  adult 
does,  37  yearling  does,  56  male  fawns,  and 
56  female  fawns.  The  sex  ratio  is  107  females 
to  100  males.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
an  average  birth  of  two  fawns  of  equal 
sexes  to  each  mature  doe  each  year,  a 
single  fawn  for  each  two-year-old  doe  and 
no  fawns  from  year-old  does.  The  legal  buck 
figures  are  derived  from  experimental  data 
which  show  that  three -fourths,  or  more, 
of  all  well-fed  male  deer  will  have  legal 
antler  growth  by  the  second  December  (at 

18  months). 

After  5 years  on  the  second  area,  with 
a constant  shortage  of  browse,  the  popula- 
tion should  consist  of  about  21  legal  bucks 
(perhaps  less),  9 spike  bucks,  48  adult  does, 

19  yearling  does,  28  female  fawns,  and  14 
male  fawns.  The  sex  ratio  in  this  case  is 
216  females  to  each  100  males.  The  com- 
putations for  this  area  were  based  upon  in- 
formation gained  through  experimentation 
and  kill  records.  Underfed  adult  does  will 
average  only  one  fawn,  yearlings  about  one 
fawn  to  three  does,  and  the  sex  ratio  of 
the  offspring  is  about  three  females  to  each 
male.  The  transition  from  fawns  to  legal 
bucks  comes  not  earlier  than  thirty  months 
of  age,  as  the  eighteen  month-old  bucks  on 
poor  food  invariably  bear  only  spikes.  Even 
at  thirty  months,  some  of  these  deer  may 
still  not  have  legal  antlers. 

Our  management  objectives  are  to  pro- 
duce annually,  for  hunting,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  deer  which  range  conditions  will  per- 
mit, to  produce  the  heaviest  and  finest  ant- 
lered deer  possible,  and  to  produce  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  legal  bucks.  It  can  be 
seen  that  all  of  our  management  objectives 
are  fulfilled  on  areas  where  the  food  supply 
is  adequate,  and,  conversely,  all  of  the  xm- 
desirable  aspects  show  themselves  when 
deer  lack  necessary  sustenance.  A definition 
of  browse  and  a differentiation  between 
nutritious  and  non-nutritious  browse  may 
be  of  value  to  this  discussion.  Browse  re- 
fers to  the  edible  parts  of  woody  growth 
(tender  shoots,  twigs,  and  leaves  of  trees 
and  shrubs)  eaten  by  animals  such  as 
deer.  Except  in  the  spring  when  the  new 
growth  fii’st  comes  through  the  ground, 
deer  do  not  graze — that  is,  they  do  not  eat 
grasses,  herbs,  etc.  in  quantity  unless  forced 
to  by  browse  shortages.  Winter  browse  in 
Pennsylvania  consists  mainly  of  the  tips  of 
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twigs  and  sprout  growth  of  hardwood  trees 
and  non-evergreen  shrubs.  Latirel,  rhodo- 
dendron, hemlock,  the  various  pines,  tea- 
berry  leaves,  and  other  similar  evergreen 
plants  are  nearly  worthless  as  food  ma- 
terials, and  a deer  fed  a diet  of  this  kind 
exclusively  will  die  of  malnutrition  within 
ten  days  to  three  weeks. 

The  logical  answer  to  our  deer  manage- 
ment problem  is  either  (1)  provide  proper 
food  (browse)  by  lumbering,  or  other  cut- 
ting operations,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
large  herd,  or  (2)  reduce  the  size  of  the 
herd  to  a point  commensurate  with  the  ex- 
isting food  supply.  The  first  solution  will 
have  to  await  the  maturation  of  our  for- 
ests and  the  subsequent  cutting,  but  the 
second  toill  be  accomplished,  either  by  re- 
duction of  the  herd  through  antlerless  deer 
seasons  or  by  a less  desirable  but  inevitable 
method — starvation  and/ or  disease. 

Next  to  the  near-imiversal  desire  for  an 
expanded  stocking  program,  the  demand 
for  still  more  extensive  and  intensive  preda- 
tor control  is  voiced  most  often  by  the  aver- 
age hunter.  Predation,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  its  effects  upon  wildlife,  is  a de- 
cidedly controversial  subject.  There  are 
those  who  feel  that  predation  is  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  small  game  shortages,  and 
there  are  those,  at  the  opposite  extreme, 
who  feel  that  this  predatory  influence  upon 
game  is  purely  beneficial.  The  chances  are 
that  both  these  extremists  are  wrong.  It  is 
known  that  game  can  survive,  and  even 
prosper,  among  moderate  to  strong  predator 
populations,  if  the  floral  environment  offers 
sufficient  protection,  but  it  is  also  known 
that  all  of  the  game  killed  by  predators 
does  not  fall  in  the  weak  and  diseased  class. 
Predation  may  be  augmented  or  counter- 
acted by  many  forces.  It  is  largely  a matter 
of  relativity — effected  by  the  presence  or 
lack  of  escape  cover,  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  predator  or  prey,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  buffer  species,  and  the  de- 
gree of  native  intelligence  exhibited  by  the 
prey  species  in  escaping  its  natural  enemies. 
Probably  the  most  important  factor  is  es- 
cape cover.  Where  the  habitat  offers  reason- 
able protection,  small  game  should  continue 
to  thrive,  provided  the  other  necessities 
(food,  water,  etc.)  are  present,  in  spite  of  a 
good  number  of  predators,  but,  where  cover 
is  sparse,  the  tolerance  equation  is  much 
lower,  and  game  is  likely  to  suffer  serious 
depletion  on  such  areas,  even  though  the 
predatory  pressure  is  light  to  moderate.  Be- 
cause this  required  cover  does  not  exist 
in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  highly- 
agriculturized  regions,  and  its  restoration 
on  a large  scale  is  nearly  impossible,  the 
only  recourse  is  to  exercise  predator  con- 
trol if  such  land  is  to  produce  game  for 
hunting. 

But,  in  order  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  various  predatory  species  to  a point 
which  will  permit  game  to  multiply  on 
these  “coverless  areas,”  a great  amount  of 
time  and  money  will  have  to  be  expended. 
Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  task,  such 
control  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a few 
Game  Protectors  or  professional  trappers, 
but  must  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
hunters  and  farmers  themselves.  If  each  of 
the  800,000  licensed  htmters  in  the  state 
killed  but  one  important  predator  each  year, 
it  is  likely  that  no  additional  control  would 


be  necessary.  However,  any  self-appointed 
executioner  should  study  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the  various  destructive  species 
so  that  he  will  not  needlessly  kill  beneficial 
kinds.  The  Game  Commission  pays  bounty 
on  some  of  the  most  noxious  varieties,  and 
the  list  of  unprotected  birds  and  mammals 
includes  the  other  species  believed  to  be 
harmful  to  game,  livestock,  or  songbirds. 
For  effective  control  in  any  agricultural 
region,  the  house  cat  and  stray  dog  cannot 
be  overlooked.  The  cat,  because  of  its  tre- 
mendous numbers  and  statewide  distribution, 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  potent  pred- 
atory forces  affecting  rabbits  and  ground- 
nesting  birds.  There  are  endless  records 
of  individual  house  cats  which  have  killed 
and  carried  to  their  homes  20,  30,  40  or  more 
young  rabbits  in  a single  summer. 


Food  habits  studies  (stomach  analyses) 
give  an  accurate  insight  into  the  ecological 
relationship  between  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted.  Analyses  have  been  made  of  the 
contents  of  many  thousands  of  stomachs 
from  foxes,  hawks,  owls,  and  other  preda- 
tors secured  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The 
repeated  occurrence  of  certain  prey  items  in 
the  stomachs  of  these  animals  is  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  destructiveness. 
When  nearly  one-half  of  all  fox  stomachs 
contain  rabbit,  a sizeable  percentage  con- 
tain game  birds,  and  many  others  are  filled 
with  the  remains  of  other  game  animals, 
song  birds,  valuable  furbearers,  and  poultry, 
it  is  evident  that  the  control  of  foxes  is 
essential  for  the  well-being  of  these  prey 
species.  The  great  horned  owl  has  a vora- 
cious appetite  satisfied  mainly  with  cotton- 
tails, the  goshawk  prefers  grouse,  and  the 
Cooper’s  and  sharp-shinned  hawks  feed 
laregly  upon  game  and  beneficial  small  birds. 
The  crow  spends  its  summers  looking  for 
nests,  and  eats  the  contents,  whether  it  be 
eggs,  young  birds,  or  young  rabbits.  Wea- 
sels, raccoons,  minks,  skunks,  opossums, 
house  cats,  crows,  stray  dogs,  and  many 
lesser  forms  all  contribute  to  the  grand  total. 
We  can  say  definitely  that  predators,  hunt- 


ing 365  days  of  the  year,  kill  many  times 
the  amount  of  game  that  the  human  hunters 
do  in  their  comparatively  short  hunting 
period  in  the  fall.  These  despoilers  of  our 
recreation  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  game  management  plans  are  adopted, 
for,  if  this  is  not  done,  much  of  the  ex- 
pected good  from  our  other  management 
efforts  may  be  nullified  by  this  single  factor. 

The  merits  or  demerits  of  the  bounty  sys- 
tem have  been  discussed  and  cussed  for 
years.  The  past  two  years  have  demon- 
strated the  stimulating  effect  of  boimty 
payments,  for  when  a bounty  was  placed 
upon  both  red  and  gray  foxes,  the  annual  kill 
doubled.  But,  this  was  not  its  greatest  bene- 
fit. By  providing  the  stimulus  which  re- 
sulted in  hundreds  of  hunters  and  trappers 
experiencing  for  the  first  time  a fascinating 


new  form  of  recreation,  the  cost  of  the 
bounty  payments  may  be  more  than  justified, 
even  without  the  more  direct  benefits  for 
which  the  payments  were  originally  in- 
tended. These  men  have  discovered  that 
hunting  or  trapping  predators  can  be  every 
bit  as  much  fun  as  hunting  game.  In  fact, 
many  have  been  so  completely  converted, 
that  their  liveliest  interest,  and  greatest 
pleasure,  is  invested  in  these  new  forms 
of  outdoor  recreation. 

Our  final  conclusion,  arising  from  scien- 
tific studies  and  past  experiences,  concern- 
ing predator  control  is  that  this  practice  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  much  of  our 
game  and  other  beneficial  wildlife,  and  that, 
except  for  the  aid  and  encouragement 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  control  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  hunters  and  farmers  of  the 
state.  If  each  man  will  assvune  his  share 
of  this  responsibility,  he  may  be  instrumental 
in  saving,  for  his  own  recreation,  as  much, 
or  more,  game  than  he  ordinarily  takes 
during  the  hunting  season. 

A lengthy  discussion  of  land  management 
principles  and  techniques  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  the  writer  would 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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OF  BIRDS  AND  MAN — from  Page  7 


Of  the  many  thousands  of  visitors  observed 
during  the  past  summer  only  two  of  them 
appeared  disgruntled;  aparently  misled  by 
the  prodigality  of  the  free  exiiibit.  There 
are  some  unfortxmates  suspicious  of  any  \ 
worthwhile  thing  that  may  be  had  for 
nothing.  There  was  a string  attached  to  it 
or  so  they  thought. 

As  they  approached  the  desk  at  one  end 
of  the  exhibit  room  one  of  the  pair  spied 
the  register.  He  nudged  his  companion  and 
suspiciously  pointed  it  out  to  him. 

“Some  advertising  scheme,”  vouchsafed 
the  worthy. 

“Yeah,”  the  other  came  back.  “Sign  your 
name  and  you’ll  get  no  peace  from  agents 
or  be  deluged  with  requests  for  donations.” 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  only 
one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  visitors  sign 
the  register.  This  is  especially  so  on  days 
when  the  crowds  are  heavy  with  a subse- 
quent queue  of  visitors  awaiting  their  turn 
to  sign. 

On  the  opening  day  of  duck  season  of  the 
212  gunners  who  filed  into  the  Museum  to 


see  what  a duck  looked  like  or  to  identify 
one  that  they  had  bagged,  only  four  signed 
the  register.  One  hunter  even  brought  in 
his  mysterious  “fowl”  to  facilitate  identifica- 
tion. It  proved  to  be  a double  crested 
comorant. 


One  chap  declared  that  he  had  bagged 
tliree  wood  ducks. 

“And  you  kept  all  three?  I asked  in 
feigned  surprise. 

“Nope,  only  one,”  was  the  reply  as  his 
face  broke  into  a sheepish  grin.  “Here’s 
a receipt  for  the  other  two.”  He  showed 
me  a game  protector’s  receipt  as  he  added, 
“It’s  not  so  bad  spotting  the  males,  but  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned  the  hens  are  a total 
loss.” 

This  summer  there  were  registrants  from 
twelve  points  outside  of  the  continental 
United  States  as  well  as  from  all  but  three 
states.  The  missing  states  were  Nevada, 
New  Mexico  and  Wyoming.  Foreign  regis- 
trations were  from  England,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  China,  Japan,  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  Panama  and,  of  course,  Canada. 

From  May  the  first  to  October  the  27th 
inclusive,  there  were  an  estimated  43,200 
visitors;  a cross-section  of  hmnanity  as  in- 
teresting as  any  exotic  migrant  that  ever 
slid  to  a stop  on  the  ample  bosom  of  the 
crooked  mouthed  man’s  dwelling  place. 


REX from  Page  9 


Beyond  Tom’s  house  a flock  of  sheep  raced  across  the  lane  to 
their  fold.  Just  behind  them  the  fox  cut  through  the  apple  orch- 
ard, straight  for  the  lane.  A stone’s  throw  behind  him  came  Rex, 
bellowing  like  a bull,  but  with  a much  more  musical  cadence. 
He  appeared  to  sight  his  quarry  as  he  reached  the  lane  and  from 
there  on  his  speed  would  rival  anything  in  the  canine  kingdom 
except,  perhaps,  a greyhound.  Tom  always  kept  a large  flock  of 
mixed  poultry,  which  at  this  season  had  freedom  to  roam  his 
acreage  at  will.  He  rushed  out  of  the  bam,  pitchfork  in  hand, 
just  too  late  to  see  the  first  act.  Across  the  lane  his  entire  family 
from  a three  year  old  tot  to  grandma,  burst  out  to  view  in  awe, 
the  pandemonium  from  the  front  porch.  What  they  saw  was  the 
lane  and  the  air  above  it,  full  of  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and 
guineas,  half  a dozen  white  rabbits,  a fox  and  Rex.  When  Tom 
reached  the  lane  it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting.  Every  occupant 
of  the  porch  tried  in  unison,  to  answer  his  query — “What  in  the 
name  of  Joe  Hooker  is  going  on  here?” 

Fuzzyfoot,  for  it  was  none  other,  came  straight  down  the  lane 
with  all  the  speed  he  possessed.  A few  jumps  from  the  gate  he 
swerved  suddenly  to  his  left,  darted  up  a brace  to  the  gatepost 
and  went  over  in  a graceful  leap,  to  receive,  as  he  landed,  full 
in  his  face,  the  charge  of  buckshot  from  Jim’s  gim.  A few  seconds 
later  Rex  dove  under  the  lower  bar,  skidded  to  a halt,  prodded 
the  fox  with  his  nose,  but  like  the  gentleman  he  was,  restrained 
any  desire  he  may  have  felt  to  mutilate  the  remains,  wagged  his 
long  tail  in  a quiet,  satisfied  way,  shook  himself  and  sat  dovm.  I 


ran  out  of  concealment  to  yell,  “Nice  work,  Jim,”  as  Tom  started 
down  the  lane  toward  the  gate.  Fowls  of  various  species  cackled 
and  gobbled  at  him  from  their  perch  on  the  top  rails  of  the  lane 
fences  and  from  the  roof  of  the  corn  crib  which  was  occupied  by 
a score  of  white  leghorn  chickens.  A flock  of  hysterical  geese, 
in  close  formation,  honking  and  hissing,  dodged  back  and  forth 
over  the  path. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  the  guinea  fowls  were  silent.  Tom  reached 
the  gate,  rested  his  arms  on  the  pole  and  remarked,  “I’m  glad  to 
see  this  is  only  a fox  chase.  From  the  hullabaloo  you  kicked  up, 
I judged  the  British  were  cornin’.  I’ll  be  hanged  if  it  didn’t  look 
like  you  had  come  up  here  to  put  me  out  of  business!”  I told 
Tom  that  we  had  come  to  save  his  poultry  from  annihilation  and 
added — “that  fox  ran  down  the  lane  for  the  express  purpose  of 
sizing  up  yoim  flocks,  or  he  would  have  come  through  your  field 
instead.”  He  answered,  with  a grin,  “I’ll  give  you  a ten  dollar 
bill  for  that  hound.”  Jim,  whose  attention  had,  up  to  the  moment 
been  divided  between  Rex  and  Fuzzyfoot,  jerked  about  to  face 
Tom  and  said,  “Ten  dollars  wouldn’t  buy  the  waggle  of  that 
dog’s  tail!”  A cold  breeze  crept  through  the  hemlocks  that  were 
stretching  long  shadows  across  the  Knob  road  as  we  hurried 
toward  home  and  a hot  supper.  Bill’s  fox?  Siure — we  took  it  over 
to  his  shack  after  dark  and  tossed  it  inside  before  he  could  shuffle 
to  the  door.  We  heard  him  say  to  himself,  “By  Jing,”  as  we 
disappeared  in  the  gloom.  The  pleasure  was  all  our's  and  Bill 
needed  all  he  could  realize  from  the  remains  of  Fuzzyfoot. 


CLUB  NOTES 

Purchase  of  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms 
in  the  Punxsutawney  area — the  100-acre  tract 
known  as  the  former  Weber  farm,  located  in  the 
Corey  Roundtop  section,  less  than  a mile  south- 
east of  the  city  limits — was  announced  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club  re- 
cently. The  organization  plans  to  use  the  tract 
for  a dog  training  area  and  game  refuge  and 
will  construct  a fine  club  house  on  the  property. 


“Himtingdon  Mills  United  Sportsmen  Camp  271, 
Luzerne  County,  at  their  March  meeting  voted 
unanimously  to  purchase  twenty  sets  of  bird 
charts  recently  distributed  by  the  Commission. 
They  will  be  donated  to  the  schools  of  Hunting- 
don Township  and  surrounding  territory  for  dis- 
play in  the  classrooms.” — Special  Services  As- 
sistant, Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Forty  Fort. 


The  recently  organized  Shoaf  Fish  and  Game 
Association  is  carrying  on  active  winter  feeding 
and  fox  hunting  campaigns. 


At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Tiodaghton  Sports- 
men’s Association  Ardell  Schlessinger,  of  Wool- 
rich,  was  awarded  a prize  for  having  obtained 


the  most  memberships  and  Calvin  Cline  for  hav- 
ing caught  the  largest  brown  trout  which  meas- 
ured 23  inches. 


The  Gearhartville  Sportsmen’s  Club  recently 
released  the  first  shipment  of  400  rabbits  it  pur- 
chased. 


Forty-three  members  were  added  recently  to 
the  rapidly  growing  Bucks  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  Doylestown. 


The  Raccoon  Sportmen’s  Association  urged  the 
members  to  participate  in  the  local  Tuberculosis 
program  recently.  More  clubs  should  support  na- 
tional, state  and  community  programs  for  the 
common  good. 


The  Rock  Fish  and  Game  Club  held  a re- 
organization meeting  recently  and  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  stocking  of  the  lower  Little 
Swatara  Creek  that  flows  by  that  village  with 
trout.  More  than  a half  hundred  sportsmen 
attended  and  were  urged  to  get  others  to  en- 
roll. The  club  plans  to  raise  ringneck  pheasants 
on  a large  scale. 
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ARE  WE  GOING  TO  PERMIT  OUR  STATE  TO  BE  SHOT  OUT  AGAIN— from  Page  14 


the  Game  Commission  started  to  bring  back 
the  present  deer  herd,  except  that  I can 
remember  when  they  stocked  the  first  deer 
and  then  closed  the  season  for  five  years. 
The  deer  ran  at  will,  and  I never  heard  of 
one  being  shot  illegally.  If  a farmer’s  dog 
chased  a deer  he  was  a dead  dog. 

During  the  first  few  open  seasons  no  one 
seemed  to  make  mistakes  like  killing  a doe 
in  buck  season,  shooting  spike  bucks,  kill- 
ing a bear  in  deer  season  or  a deer  in  bear 
season — in  fact  everyone  seemed  to  hunt 
for  the  sport  of  it.  But,  as  the  seasons  came 
and  went,  more  hunters  came  each  year,  the 
accidents  began  to  increase  and  more  and 
more  illegal  deer  were  killed.  It  is  appalling 
to  see  the  number  of  illegal  deer  killed 
and  left  to  rot  in  the  woods.  The  poacher 
also  takes  a heavy  toll  through  the  closed 
season.  Besides,  a good  many  are  killed 
by  cars,  some  of  which  could  be  avoided 
if  the  motorist  would  slow  up  or  dim  his 
lights  when  he  sees  a deer  close  by. 

In  the  early  days  we  had  no  Game  Com- 
mission, no  sportsmen’s  organizations  or 
game  protectors.  Today  we  have  a sports- 
man’s club  in  almost  every  town.  We  also 
have  a State  Federation  as  well  as  a Federa- 
tion for  each  of  the  seven  Districts  through- 
out the  State,  all  of  which  are  working  with 
the  Commission  to  help  better  the  hunting 
conditions  for  future  generations  to  come. 

Today  our  hunters  have  a lot  at  stake. 
They  not  only  have  an  up-to-date  Game 
Commission,  they  have  thousands  of  acres 
of  State-owned  lands.  Game  Farms,  Ref- 
uges, a Training  School  for  the  Protectors. 
The  hunter  himself  has  a lot  of  money  in- 
vested in  guns,  clothing,  and  a good  many 
of  them  have  fine  hunting  cabins.  It  only 


costs  $2.00  a year  for  a license  to  hunt  and 
trap.  But  wait,  there  is  still  something 
wrong.  Are  all  of  you  good  sportsmen  going 
to  sit  idly  by  and  let  a few  outlaws  ruin 
your  sport?  If  you  were  walking  down 
the  street  and  saw  a bandit  robbing  the 
bank  that  you  have  yoirr  money  in,  what 
would  you  do?  Would  you  call  the  police 
or  would  you  go  on  your  way  thinking  the 
bandit  would  call  you  a squealer  if  you  re- 
ported him.  That  is  just  what  is  happening 
out  in  the  woods  each  year.  Bear  in  mind 
the  only  man  that  will  call  you  a squealer 
is  the  bandit  or  the  man  who  shoots  first  and 


tlien  walks  up  to  see  if  he  has  killed  a deer 
or  a man.  Those  kind  of  people  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  sportsman. 

Here  is  something  to  think  about.  The 
$2.00  license  you  have  on  your  back  does 
not  give  you  the  right  to  go  on  other 
people’s  property  and  hunt  if  they  choose  to 
keep  you  off,  and  most  of  your  hunting  is 
done  on  other  people’s  property.  This  past 
season  that  same  outfit  not  only  shot  illegal 
deer,  they  shot  up  automobiles,  tractors,  long 
distance  telephone  cables,  high  power  electric 
lines,  stops  on  gas  lines,  holes  in  oil  tanks 
and  many  other  things  I could  mention. 
We  Game  Protectors  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  stop  such  practices  and  preserve 
your  sport,  and  we  are  asking  for  your  co- 
operation. Please  help  us. 

My  reason  for  writing  this  article  is  to 
give  you  the  facts  and  a chance  to  save 
your  sport.  Since  the  close  of  the  past  sea- 
son I have  heard  a good  many  rumors  that 
unless  this  sort  of  vandalism  is  stopped,  the 
farmer,  the  oil  men  and  the  large  holders 
of  private  lands  are  going  to  post  their 
lands.  Wouldn’t  that  be  mean?  Think  it 
over.  It  is  up  to  you.  From  all  of  my  ex- 
periences I think  you  have  only  one  thing 
left  to  do  and  that  is  to  take  the  license 
numbers  of  these  bandits  and  report  them 
to  the  nearest  Game  Protector.  You  can 
have  your  choice;  either  do  that  or  go  back 
to  the  days  when  I was  a boy  and  every- 
body walked  long  distances  just  to  see  a 
deer.  Then  a handful  of  men  shot  the 
deer  out  of  the  State  with  the  old  muzzle 
loader.  How  long  will  our  deer  herds  of 
today  last  with  all  of  our  improved  roads, 
fine  automobiles,  spotlights  and  high  power 
guns??? 


MY  MOST  HARROWING  EXPERIENCE— from  Page  12 


The  boat  was  loaded  with  our  duffle  bags, 
a week’s  provisions,  a Devry  motion  picture 
camera,  two  still  cameras,  two  rifles  and 
three  shotguns.  We  had  successfully  come 
down  the  Black  or  Negro  River,  and  spent 
the  night  in  a shack  near  where  it  empties 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  following 
morning,  we  headed  for  its  mouth,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  go  through  some  small 
breakers  on  a sand  bar  to  reach  the  sea. 
As  we  struck  the  first  breaker,  the  boat 
instead  of  riding  it,  went  directly  through, 
the  water  pouring  into  the  boat.  The  second 
breaker  filed  it  still  more  while  the  third 
breaker  filled  the  boat  completely,  and  hav- 
ing a round  bottom,  it  immediately  capsized 
about  one-quarter  mile  from  shore. 

As  we  were  turning  over  and  were  being 
unceremoniously  dumped  into  the  water,  I 
instinctively  though  of  saving  the  motion 
picture  camera,  which  had  been  loaned  to 
me  for  the  trip,  and  grabbed  it  with  my 
right  hand,  although  I would  rather  have 
saved  a gun.  The  camera  acted  as  an 
anchor,  and  held  me  under  water  for 
several  seconds.  When  I came  to  the  sur- 
face, I clung  to  a piece  of  baggage  which 
was  floating  by  while  the  others  hung  over 
the  upturned  boat  on  their  stomachs. 

I quickly  swam  over  to  them,  and  resting 
my  free  hand  on  Dr.  Brinton’s  leg,  I passed 


the  camera  up  to  him.  We  then  tied  it  to 
the  bow  rope  and  let  it  trail  in  the  water. 
As  the  strong  current  was  rapidly  carry- 
ing us  out  to  sea,  Cacho  the  guide  trans- 
ferred himself  from  the  boat  onto  one  of  our 
rubber  duffle  bags  floating  nearby,  upon 
which  he  lay  on  his  stomach,  and  attempted 
to  swim  toward  shore.  The  rest  of  us  at- 
tempted to  right  the  boat,  but  each  time 
we  turned  her  upright,  she  rolled  over  again, 
due  to  the  weighth  of  the  outboard  motor 
still  attached  to  the  stern. 

It  was  while  resting  between  these  at- 
tempts that  I noticed  two  fins  cutting  through 
the  water  a short  distance  from  us,  fol- 
lowed by  several  more  fins,  traveling  in  the 
same  direction,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
w’e  realized  we  were  literally  surrounded 
by  sharks.  In  the  meantime,  I had  been 
keeping  my  eye  on  Cacho  floating  nearby 
on  the  rubber  bag,  by  glancing  over  my 
shoulder  from  time  to  time.  Suddenly,  I 
realized  that  the  bag  was  floating  without 
him.  No  one  had  heard  him  call  or  seen 
him  disappear,  but  certainly  he  was  gone, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  answer- 
sharks.  Poor  Cacho!  I could  imagine  him 
struggling  with  no  one  to  help  him,  and 
now  only  silence  to  tell  the  tale. 

So  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  sharks 
circled  us  but  kept  at  a distance  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  In  addition  to  making 


quite  a commotion,  we  all  had  on  long 
trousers  and  shoes,  while  Cacho  had  been 
bare  below  the  knees. 

As  we  drifted  further  to  sea,  and  our 
strength  began  to  ebb,  I realized  that  there 
was  only  one  chance  to  save  us,  and  that 
was  to  release  the  outboard  motor  which 
we  had  so  securely  attached  to  the  boat 
with  screws  and  rope.  Walstead  and  I, 
therefore,  went  to  the  stern  and  worked 
desperately  under  water  with  our  hands 
to  release  the  thumb  screws  which  we  had 
tightened  with  wrenches,  taking  turns  hold- 
ing each  other.  After  what  seemed  an  eter- 
nity, we  finally  loosened  one  of  the  screws, 
with  the  hunting  knife  I still  had  in  my 
belt  I cut  the  rope,  and  by  pushing  and 
twisting  the  engine,  we  cast  it  off.  With 
our  remaining  strength,  we  now  turned  the 
boat  over  and  held  her  upright.  Fortunately, 
although  we  had  lost  our  paddles,  we  had 
held  on  to  two  pieces  of  bamboo,  and  with 
these,  together  with  my  army  campaign 
hat.  Dr.  Br inton,  Walstead  and  I started  to 
bail  out  the  boat. 

Tom  Nestor,  who  could  not  swim,  still 
held  on  to  the  side,  with  his  pipe  unside 
down  between  his  teeth.  I watched  that 
pipe  all  the  time,  advising  him  to  hang  on 
to  it — it  was  a barometer  of  his  grit. 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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TOO  MANY  HUNTERS— TOO  LITTLE  GAME— from  Page  24 


Good  cover  can  be  provided  along  fence  rows. 


like  to  present  a few  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
of  others,  concerning  this  vital  phase  of 
wildlife  restoration.  It  is  obvious,  and  taken 
for  granted,  that  any  improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  habitat  (food  and  cover)  should  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  the  game  supply  upon 
that  land.  Because  of  the  near  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  this  principle,  there  is  little,  if 
any  doubt  or  disagreement,  concerning  the 
value  of  habitat  improvement  to  wildlife 
populations.  Therefore,  we  can  assume  that 
any  developmental  work  of  this  kind  is 
highly  desirable,  and  because  its  beneficial 
effects  have  been  so  often  demonstrated,  it 
is  likely  to  meet  the  approval  of  even  the 
hardest-to-please  hunters. 

Sufficient  food  of  the  right  kind  is  neces- 
sary for  the  usual  processes  of  growth  and 
maintenance,  and  also  for  such  basic  func- 
tions as  reproduction,  lactation,  and  self- 
preservation  — vigor  to  escape  natural 
enemies  and  to  withstand  climatic  extremes. 
The  principal  value  of  cover  is  for  provid- 
ing game  with  the  means  of  escaping  its 
natural  enemies,  and  of  lesser  importance,  is 
its  role  as  a protective  element  against  rain, 
snow,  and  wind.  Food  is  nearly  valueless 
to  most  upland  game  species  tmless  it  is  in, 
or  closely  adjacent,  to  good  cover.  If  a 
game  bird  or  mammal  must  cross  an  open 
field  to  reach  food,  its  chances  of  surviving 
many  such  trips  are  meagre.  For  this  reason, 
much  of  the  food  on  agricultural  areas  is 
likely  to  be  unavailable  to  game.  The  aim 
of  land  management,  then,  is  the  proper 
dispersal  (juxtaposition)  of  food  plants  and 
cover  plants,  so  that  no  areas  of  either 
exist  without  the  close  proximity  of  the 
other.  Visualize  a farm  laid  out  for  strip 
cropping  as  recommended  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  with,  first,  a long  nar- 
row strip  of  grain,  then  a similar  strip  of 
hay,  another  of  grain,  another  of  hay,  etc. 
Suppose  we  replace  the  hay,  which  provides 
little  winter  cover,  with  some  permanent 
cover  crop,  such  as  greenbriers,  wild  grape 
tangles,  mixed  blackberry  briars  and  weeds. 


Japanese  honeysuckle,  barberry,  or  any 
other  plant,  or  mixture  of  plants,  which 
would  provide  a dense,  protective  growth. 
Then  the  food  supply  could  never  be  more 
than  a few  yards  from  cover,  and  compara- 
tively little  loss  should  occur  from  preda- 
tion under  such  conditions.  We  now  have 
a mental  picture  of  the  ideal  food  and  cover 
relationship,  but  we  realize  that  this  stand- 
ard cannot  be  achieved  upon  any  agricul- 
tural lands  except  those  managed  solely  for 
game  (State  Game  Lands,  shooting  pre- 
serves, club  grounds,  etc.).  Because  almost 
all  of  the  better  agricultural  land  in  the 
state  is  owned  privately,  any  land  manage- 
ment for  game  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
owner,  or  with  permission  of  the  owner. 
And,  needless  to  say,  he  cannot  permit  op- 
erations of  the  kind  outlined  above,  if  he  is 
to  continue  to  make  a living  from  his  soil. 
The  only  alternative,  then,  is  to  supply  good 
game  cover  in  as  many  places  as  possible 
where  it  will  not  interfere  with  his  culti- 
vation. Nearly  any  farmer  can  be  convinced 
of  the  worth  of  this  undertaking.  In  the 
first  place,  these  cover  plants  hold  soil  and 
are  particularly  adapted  to  planting  along, 
and  in,  eroded  gullies  or  hillsides,  and  such 
patches  of  dense  growth  attract  many  birds 
which  aid  materially  in  the  control  of  in- 
sects and  noxious  weeds  in  the  surround- 
ing fields.  Many  agriculturists,  however,  are 
too  busy,  or  are,  for  some  other  reason,  un- 
willing to  plant  these  unused  spots,  and  it 
is  in  fulfilling  this  obligation  that  the  indivi- 
dual sportsman,  or  the  sportsmens’  clubs, 
can  do  a wealth  of  good  for  themselves  and 
others.  Think  of  the  restoration  that  would 
be  accomplished  if  each  hunter  appointed 
himself  a game  teachnician,  and  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  applying  the  principles 
of  land  management  for  game  on  the  farm  or 
farms  where  he  hunts  most.  If  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  hunters  would  devote  a few  half- 
days, or  evenings,  a year  to  this  work,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  within  a few  years  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  better  agricultural 


land  would  be  increased  by  at  least  forty 
per  cent,  or  more.  With  the  aid  of  the  land 
owner,  a hunter  can  easily  locate  the  spots 
which  are  not  being  used  for  farming,  and, 
with  but  a little  effort,  he  can  turn  them  into 
real  game -producing  areas.  This  man-to- 
man contact  between  farmer  and  sportsman 
will  go  far  to  improve  the  relationship  of 
these  two  groups,  particularly  when  the 
hunter  proves,  through  his  physical  efforts, 
that  he  is  also  interested  in  producing  game 
as  well  as  in  shooting  it.  The  plants  for 
this  work  can  be  secured  from  several 
sources:  through  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice which  maintains  nurseries  for  produc- 
ing plants  which  will  provide  food  and/or 
cover  for  wildlife  as  well  as  control  erosion; 
from  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters; 
or  from  private  nurseries.  If  sufficient  plants 
cannot  be  secured  from  the  “free”  sources, 
then  the  sportsmens’  clubs  would  be  in- 
vesting their  money  wisely  in  buying  nur- 
sery stock  for  this  purpose.  Also,  a pro- 
gram of  transplantation  can  be  effective,  if 
care  is  taken  not  to  remove  plants  from 
areas  where  they  are  already  providing 
much  needed  food  or  cover  for  game.  These 
many  thousands  of  small  islands  of  cover 
should  do  even  more  than  enhance  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  range  for  game  and  in- 
crease the  resident  song  bird  population. 
If  a fair  proportion  of  them  were  estab- 
lished as  inviolate  refuges,  they  should  aid 
considerably  in  the  survival  of  an  adequate 
breeding  stock  through  both  the  hunting 
season  and  the  winter.  Also,  the  presence  of 
these  refuges  should  spread  the  harvest  of 
farm  game  more  evenly  over  the  season, 
instead  of  having  a great  percentage  of  it 
killed  the  first  few  days,  and  little  left  for 
the  remainder  of  the  month. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  we  have  regions 
usually  on  poorer  farmland  or  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  cover  is  over-abundant  and 
food  scarce.  No  matter  how  dense,  nor  how 
extensive,  the  cover  may  be,  game  will  not 
thrive  unless  there  is  sufficient  suitable  food 
for  their  needs.  Proper  management  of  such 
regions  calls  for  a reversal  of  the  procedure 
as  carried  out  upon  the  highly-cultivated 
lands.  When  someone  mentions  planting  food 
for  game,  the  first  thought  seems  to  be — “a 
food  plot.”  The  food  plot  they  have  in  mind 
is  one  that  is  planted  yearly,  involving  the 
expense  of  plowing  and  seeding.  During 
winter,  especially  late  winter,  when  food  is 
most  needed  and  hardest  to  obtain,  these 
food  plots  have  long  since  been  denuded 
by  songbirds,  crows,  deer,  mice,  and  other 
animals,  and  have  nothing  but  disappoint- 
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merit  to  offer  the  hungry  game  birds  which 
wander  hopefully  through  them.  Plots  of 
standing  corn  can  be  of  great  value  for  win- 
ter feed,  but  the  time,  effort,  and  money  re- 
quired to  plow,  seed,  and  cultivate  this  crop 
makes  its  use  on  a large  scale  prohibitive. 
If  we  are  to  accomplish  our  intended  pur- 
pose, we  must  provide  food  and  cover  on  an 
extensive  basis,  and,  in  order  to  do  this 
the  cost  per  unit,  whether  it  be  food  plot 
or  cover  patch,  must  be  small.  We  cannot 
plant  food  plots  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  more  dol- 
lars each  when  it  would  take  many,  many 
thousands  of  them  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  To  reduce  this  cost,  so  that  the  Game 
Commission  and  sportsmens’  clubs  can  afford 
to  practice  land  management  on  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres,  the  annual  food  plot 
will  have  to  be  replaced  with  something 
more  practical.  The  answer  to  that  seems  to 
be  plantings  of  a more  permanent  nature. 
If  a patch  could  be  plowed  and  seeded,  and 
it  would  continue  to  produce  good  food  for 
several  years  without  anymore  attention, 
the  cost,  prorated  over  this  long  period, 
would  be  comparatively  small.  Or,  if  food 
producing  plants  of  a permanent  nature 
could  be  set  out  without  plowing,  the  cost 
would  be  still  less.  This  would  mean  the 
use  of  perennials  or  self-seeding  annuals. 
It  is  believed  that  many  of  our  native  species, 
plants  that  have  produced  food  for  game 
in  the  wild  for  perhaps  centuries,  would  be 
admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  There 
are  many  wild  leg\imes,  partridge  peas,  les- 
pedezas,  tick  trefoils,  and  others  which 
should  continue  to  produce  and  survive 
competition  for  many  years.  These  are  pre- 
ferred quail,  wild  turkey,  and  grouse  foods, 
and  are  used  extensively,  while  green,  by 
rabbits.  Many  shrubs,  trees,  and  vines  offer 
long-term  production  of  choice  foods  for 
game.  The  nut  trees,  oaks,  dogwoods,  vibur- 
nums, apples,  hawthornes,  grapes,  bittersweet, 
greenbriers,  and  many  other  wild  and  do- 
mesticated varieties  furnish  sustenance  for 
d game  species.  A scattering  of  these  in 
mountainous  areas  are  necessary  for  high 
grouse  and  wild  tm-key  populations,  and  aid 
substantially  in  the  nutrition  of  deer  and 
and  squirrels.  The  vines  and  smaller  shrubs, 
the  oaks  producing  smaller  acorns,  and  the 
legumes  mentioned  above  supply  both  food 
and  cover  for  quail  and  cottontails. 

To  sxunmarize,  the  greatest  need  in  highly- 
cultivated  regions  is  cover,"  and  the  prime 
requisite  on  marginal,  sub -marginal,  and 
forest  land  is  food.  Any  supplement  to  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  these  indispensable 
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constituents  to  wildlife  habitat  is  nearly 
certain  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  land,  and,  in  turn,  to  assure  better 
himting  and  more  enjoyable  recreation  for 
the  participants  of  the  sport. 

All  of  the  discussion,  thus  far,  has  been 
concerned  with  the  direct  increase  of  the 
amount  of  game  by  one  means  or  another. 
Now  let  us  consider  another  alternative 
which  should  contribute  toward  the  real- 
ization of  our  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the 
introduction — to  increase  the  amount  of 
game  which  can  be  cropped  by  the  hunters, 
and  to  preserve  and  maintain  a breeding 
stock  capable  of  producing  this  shootable 
surplus  for  each  successive  season.  This 
alternative  is  to  decrease  the  hunting  pres- 
sure. How  can  this  be  accomplished?  In 
three  ways:  (1)  by  curtailing  the  seasons 

and  bag  limits,  (2)  by  better  dispersal  of 
himters  over  the  state,  and  (3)  by  “bxiffer” 
sports. 

The  further  cirrtailment  of  seasons  and 
bag  limits  is  not  desirable,  because  it  would, 
in  the  one  case,  defeat  the  real  purpose  of 
the  sport  of  hunting,  eg.,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. The  greatest  good  is  accomplished 
when  there  is  an  incentive,  or  “excuse,”  for 
the  sportsman  to  get  out  into  the  fields  and 
forests.  His  hunting  year  should  cover  all  of 
the  colder  months,  but  because  the  game 
would  not  be  able  to  withstand  such  pres- 
sure, he  must  txum  to  predatory  or  other 
non-protected  animals  for  any  extension  of 
his  sport  beyond  the  regular  game  seasons. 
Significant  reductions  of  the  upland  game 
bag  limits  would  nearly  eliminate  shooting, 
and  cause  much  dissatisfaction  among  those 
who  armually  buy  a license  for  the  privi- 
lege of  hunting. 

The  dispersal  of  himters  offers  real  hope 
for  a betterment  of  himting  conditions  as 
they  exist  today.  The  500,000,  or  more,  small 
game  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  are  confining 
most  of  their  efforts  to  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  total  available  hunting  territory  in 
the  state.  Much  of  the  mountain  land  in  the 
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central  and  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
is  comparatively  untouched,  even  though  it 
supports  large  numbers  of  ruffed  grouse,  wild 
turkeys,  gray  and  black  squirrels,  and  snow- 
shoe  hares.  Except  for  the  influx  during 
deer  and  bear  seasons,  only  a small  per- 
centage of  this  vast  territory  is  utilized. 
Mountain  hunting  is  likely  to  be  even  more 
gratifying  than  field  hunting  for  most  per- 
sons, because  the  comparative  solitude  of  the 
primitive  and  scenic  surroundings  has  an 
esthetic  appeal  not  associated  with  land 
which  everywhere  shows  the  effects  of 
man  and  his  civilization.  There  may  be 
greater  content,  because  much  of  this  land 
is  publicly  owned,  and  little  of  the  remainder 
is  posted.  The  knowledge  that  one  is  safe 
from  censure  by  some  irate  landowner,  no 
matter  how  far  or  in  which  direction  he 
walks,  contributes  much  toward  “happy 
hunting.”  And  because  the  area  is  so  great, 
and  competition  so  light,  the  success  of  the 
hunt,  measured  in  terms  of  shooting  or  game 
bagged,  is  not  unlikely  to  surpass  that  of 
farm  land,  particularly  after  the  “big  kill” 
of  the  first  few  days  of  the  season.  Small 
game  hunting  in  the  heavily  wooded  areas 
of  the  state  during  November  gives  the  big 
game  hunter  a knowledge  of  terrain  and 
animal  densities  which  should  be  of  no  little 
value  during  the  subsequent  bear  or  deer 
seasons.  Even  the  fisherman  can  benefit  by 
scouting  the  mountain  streams  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  because  the  trout  are  spawning 
and  are  more  conspicuous  than  usual.  Try 
a day,  or  several  days,  of  this  unhurried, 
carefree,  peaceful  hunting  next  season,  and 
learn  the  real  meaning  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. Leave  the  rush,  tension,  and  physical 
danger  of  massed  field  hunting  for  the  “meat 
hunters”  whose  only  desire  is  to  “kfil  the 
limit,”  and  who  has  lost,  or  has  never  known, 
the  true  value  of  the  sport  of  hunting. 

The  past  forty  or  fifty  years  have  seen 
remarkable  changes  which  have,  in  many 
cases,  adversely  affected  the  prosperity  or 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 


Good  agriculture  practices  such  as  contour  planting  helps  increase  both  crop  and  wild- 
life yields. 
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PRACTICAL  ACCURACY— from  Page  16 


the  casual  one,  who  is  inclined  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  who 
because  of  an  inaccurate  or  improperly  sighted  rifle,  poor  sights 
and  lack  of  practice,  is  likely  to  return  home  without  a buck. 
Or  worse  yet,  allow  a wounded  animal  to  die  a lingering  death. 

Now  to  get  down  to  the  meat  of  this  article,  just  what  is  practical 
accuracy? 

I’m  going  to  define  it  as  the  combination  of  rifle,  sights,  am- 
munition and  shooter  which  will  consistently  group  its  shots  within 
the  vital  area  of  the  game  hunted  at  the  longest  range  ordinarily 
encountered.  To  the  squirrel  hunter  this  means  that  he  should  be 
able  to  keep  his  shots  within  about  an  inch  at  75  feet,  and  to  the 
eastern  deer  hunter,  six  inches  at  100  yards. 

Although  these  standards  are  extremely  liberal,  it  is  surprising 
how  many  hunters  can’t  meet  them,  even  under  ideal  conditions. 
The  most  common  reason  probably  is  lack  of  shooting  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  man  behind  the  gun,  and  the  next  frequent  very 
likely  is  poor  sights.  The  third  reason  is  an  inaccurate  rifle. 

Here  we  have  the  three  chief  reasons  for  missing,  and  they  run 
hand  in  glove.  The  man  who  doesn’t  bother  to  learn  the  funda- 
mentals of  rifle  shooting  usually  is  the  one  who  has  an  inaccurate 
rifle  equipped  with  poor  sights.  Once  he  becomes  interested  in  a 
higher  percentage  of  hits,  it  won’t  be  long  before  he  has  a gun 
capable  of  the  accuracy  he  requires  and  sights  that  will  enable 
him  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  gun  can  do. 

Virtually  any  modern  rifle  in  good  condition  is  capable  of  ac- 
ctu-acy  this  good,  and  some  of  them  will  do  a great  deal  better. 
The  sights  with  which  they  are  equipped  are  something  else  again. 
Good  accuracy  simply  isn’t  possible  with  the  open  sights  found  on 
all  too  many  hunting  rifles,  both  large-  and  small-bore,  and  when 
you  couple  inaccurate  sights  with  a badly  worn,  pitted  or  metal- 
fouled  barrel  you  have  a rifle  that  won’t  even  measure  up  to  the 
liberal  definition  of  practical  accuracy  given  a few  paragraphs 
back. 

Open  sights  are  fast,  and  possibly  they  are  better  than  any  other 
for  some  shooters  for  quick  shooting  at  short  range,  but  they  are 
affected  too  much  by  light  conditions  and  directions,  and  place  such 


a burden  on  the  eye,  which  miast  attempt  to  focus  on  objects  at 
three  distances  at  the  same  time,  that  the  average  man  can’t  do 
satisfactory  work  with  them. 

A telescopic  sight  virtually  elimininates  errors  of  aiming,  and 
it  is  essential  if  one  is  to  get  the  best  out  of  a fine,  modem  bolt- 
action  rifle  for  big  game  in  the  West,  or  for  chuck  and  crow 
shooting  at  long  range,  but  for  our  practical  hunting  accuracy  an . 
aperture  rear  sight  with  either  a bead  or  post  front  sight  will 
qualify. 

As  to  speed,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  a large  aperture  rear 
sight  coupled  with  a large,  highly  visible  gold  or  red  bead  front 
sight,  gives  all  the  speed  anyone  is  likely  to  need.  And  the 
combination  certainly  will  come  closer  to  giving  the  accuracy  of 
which  the  rifle  is  capable  than  any  combination  of  open  sights. 

Many  hunters  upon  first  meeting  the  “peep”  sight  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  use  is  the  same  way  as  they  do  an  open 
rear  sight.  That  is  wrong.  Don’t  try  to  draw  the  bead  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  little  circle.  Don’t  even  attempt  to  see  the  rear 
sight.  Look  through  it  and  forget  about  it  and  concentrate  on 
putting  the  bead  where  you  want  your  bullet  to  hit. 

The  optical  superiority  of  the  aperture  rear  sight  over  the  open 
sight  can  be  demonstrated  without  moving  out  of  your  chair.  Hold 
your  open  hand  about  a foot  in  front  of  your  face.  Look  at  it 
closely.  Now  attempt  to  see  a picture  on  the  wall  across  the  room 
at  the  same  time.  The  focus  of  your  eyes  will  shift  to  the  picture. 
When  you  change  it  back  to  your  hand  the  picture  will  become 
fuzzy.  Try  as  you  will,  you  can’t  get  your  hand  and  the  picture 
in  sharp  focus  at  the  same  time. 

Now  hold  up  one  finger  at  arms  length  toward  the  picture.  Both 
it  and  the  finger  are  in  sharp  focus,  particularly  if  you  close  one 
eye.  This  is  the  effect  you  get  when  you  use  an  aperture  rear 
sight.  The  front  bead  takes  the  place  of  your  finger  and  the  target 
takes  the  place  of  the  picture,  and  both  are  far  enough  from  your 
eye  that  they  are  in  sharp  focus. 

With  any  modem  rifle  in  good  condition,  fitted  with  either  a 
receiver  or  tang  aperture  sight,  you  are  assured  of  practical  hrmt- 
ing  accuracy — ^provided  you  do  your  part.  If  a man  wants  to 
improve  he  has  to  know  that  every  miss  is  his  own  fault.  You 
can’t  shoot  a gun  that’s  “just  as  apt  to  hit  where  you  aim  as 
anywhere  else”  and  expect  to  make  much  headway  toward  be- 
coming a good  shot. 


COMMISSION’S  POLICIES  ON  TIMBER  REMOVAL— from  Page  11 


dusting  places  for  grouse.  These  are  neces- 
sary for  good  management,  and  should  be 
provided  as  in  the  past,  using  every  possible 
precaution  so  that  forest  fires  will  not  re- 
sult. 


Summation 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  you  are  in- 
structed to: 

1.  Plan  all  proposed  timber  sales  and  other 
cuttings  in  order  to  obtain  uneven  aged  for- 
ests and  conduct  the  operations  in  such 
manner  as  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 

2.  Avoid  at  all  times  large  clear  cutting 
operations. 

3.  Give  careful  consideration  to  the  five 
factors  mentioned  herein  before  recommend- 
ing work  of  this  kind. 

4.  Set  rigid  diameter  limits  and  reserve 
^‘den”  and  “wolf”  trees  as  well  as  a sufficient 
number  of  good  and  cover  trees  and  shrubs 
of  all  species  needed  properly  to  provide 
for  the  requirements  of  the  wildlife  in  the 
area  concerned. 

5.  Recommend  bulldozer  operations  only 
where  required  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
herein. 

6.  Never  plan  or  conduct  burnings  except 
for  small  grouse  dusting  spots. 


Succulent  ground  growth  quickly  springs  up  after  release  cuttings  are  made. 
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TOO  MANY  HUNTERS— TOO  LIHLE 


security  of  wildlife  populations.  During  the 
“horse  and  buggy  days,”  the  city  and  town 
hunter  was  restricted  to  the  short  distance 
he  could  travel  on  foot,  by  buggy,  or  by 
trolley,  and,  consequently,  only  a compar- 
atively small  area  surrounding  the  town  was 
himted  to  any  extent.  This  meant  that  the 
much  larger  acreages  lying  beyond  the 
periphery  of  this  small  circle  acted  as  a 
constant  propagation  area  which  yearly  sup- 
plied the  himted  territory  with  an  abund- 
ance of  game.  The  combination  of  automo- 
biles and  good  roads  now  permits  the  ex- 
ploitation of  all  good  game  coverts,  and 
there  are  no  longer  “feeder  areas,”  except 
a few  small  holdings  upon  which  no  hunting 
is  permitted.  The  number  of  hunters  has 
increased  markedly  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  competition  for  the  harvestable  supply 
of  game  has  become  ever  greater.  On  the 
average,  an  individual  has  more  money  and 
leisure  time  than  formerly,  and  he  can 
afford  to  travel  long  distances  in  search  of 
good  hunting  and  can  spend  more  days  in 
the  field.  Modern  gxms  and  ammunition 
have  made  the  present-day  hunter  a more 
efficient  killer,  which  means  that  less  game 
is  spared  for  breeding  stock  or  to  provide 
sport  for  another  day  or  another  hunter. 
The  change  in  agricultural  practices  and 
concepts  of  the  past  half  century  have  been 
deleterious  to  most  farm  game  species. 
Dairy  farming,  with  its  large  acreages  of 
pasture,  grazed  woodlots,  clean  cut  corn 
fields,  extensive  tracts  of  winter  wheat,  and 
miles  of  closely  cropped  hay  meadows  and 
grain  stubbles,  eliminates  practically  all  de- 
sirable game  habitat.  Up-to-date  clean 
farming  has  been  not  only  responsible  for 
the  passing  of  the  fence  row,  but  also  has 
reduced  the  value  of  crop  lands  for  game. 
Grain  stubbles  with  knee-high  ragweed  are 
seldom  seen,  and  cornfields  in  which  the 
grovmd  is  smothered  with  foxtail  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  presence, 
or  lack,  of  weedy  fields  of  standing  com 
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oftentimes  is  the  deciding  factor  in  ring- 
necked pheasant  establishment  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  wise  man  who  ponders  these  evolu- 
tionary changes  will  realize  that  the  “good 
old  days”  are  gone,  and  will  adopt  certain 
substitutes  which  will  at  least  partially  re- 
place his  diminished  gunning  on  upland 
game.  He  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
these  “buffer  sports”  are  not  poor  substi- 
tutes, but  are  often  more  fascinating  than 
the  more  conventional  forms  of  hunting. 
And  why  not?  In  the  spring,  a good  crow 
caller  can  easily  shoot  two,  three,  or  more 
boxes  of  shells  in  a day  at  turning,  twisting, 
diving  targets  that  are  harder  to  hit  than 
most  field  game  birds.  Besides  that,  it  is  a 
sport  that  last  several  months  in  any  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  year  round  in  the  more 
southern  counties.  Such  shooting,  or  any- 
thing remotely  resembling  it,  cannot  be 
duplicated  with  game  during  the  open  sea- 
son. Fox  trapping  appeals  to  nearly  any- 
one who  is  thoroughly  exposed  to  its  in- 
tricacies, and,  once  he  has  caught  his  first 
fox,  the  new  trapper  joins  the  “I  done  it” 
club,  the  members  of  which  experience  real 
and  lasting  pleasures  in  the  energetic  and 
healthful  pastime  of  matching  their  intelli- 
gence with  that  of  the  fox.  Those  who  follow 
the  hounds  are  similarly  rewarded.  During 
the  coldest  winter  months,  when  nearly 
every  other  fishing  and  hunting  activity  is 
at  a minimum,  fox  chasing  takes  the  spot- 
light. Fox  hunting  combines  all  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  and  thrill  of  deer  hunting,  plus 
the  music  of  the  hounds  and  even  a mone- 
tary award  for  “expense  money.”  Other,  less 
well  known,  kinds  of  shooting  offer  those 
who  become  acquainted  with  their  peculi- 
arities many  extra  days  of  fun  and  shooting 
practice.  Shooting  vagrant  pigeons  at  farmer’s 
barns  (they’ll  usually  give  you  permission), 
calling  great  horned  owls  at  dusk,  “squeak- 
ing” foxes  and  hawks,  hunting  fox  dens 
or  crow  nests  in  spring,  and  shooting  rats 
at  city  or  town  garbage  dumps  with  .22 
rifles  or  revolvers,  all  provide  good  enter- 
tainment. And,  at  the  same  time,  the  indi- 
viduals who  indulge  in  these  “extracurri- 
cular” forms  of  shooting  are  accomplishing 
much  toward  the  control  of  serious  preda- 
tors and  pests,  and  helping  themselves  by 
helping  the  game. 

Yes,  the  wise  outdoorsman  demonstrates 
his  versatility  and  wisdom  by  adopting  two 


or  three  of  these  less  common  forms  of 
shooting  and  pursuing  them  with  all  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  he  would  show  if 
he  were  grouse  or  deer  hunting.  The  con- 
tented hunter  is  the  man  who  emphasizes 
the  companionship  or  fellowship  of  the  day, 
who  sees,  and  revels  in,  the  great  outdoors, 
its  sounds,  its  smells,  and  its  contrast  to  his 
restricted  existence  in  town  or  city,  and 
to  whom  the  weight  in  the  game  bag  is 
merely  incidental  to  more-valued  benefits — 
mental  relaxation,  spiritual  rejuvenation, 
and  a glowing  inner  contentment.  Contrast 
him  with  the  “meat  hunter”  who  returns 
home  sullen  and  morose  because  he  failed 
to  get  the  limit,  who  has  lost  the  respect  of 
his  hunting  companions,  and  who,  because  of 
his  greediness,  has  not  had  time  to  perceive 
the  wonders  of  nature  nor  to  recognize  its 
stimulations  and  inspirations.  Let  us  make 
hunting  less  a sport  of  “killing”  and  more  a 
sport  of  “partaking.”  Even  when  game  is 
not  plentiful,  there  is  always  a superabund- 
ance of  scenic  beauty,  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
healthful  exercise,  and  companionship  for 
all  of  those  who  are  willing  to  share  it,  and 
it  is  the  combination  of  these  things,  not  kill- 
ing, which  makes  hunting  the  most  popular 
of  all  outdoor  sports.  Happy  hunting! 

LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 

Frank  E.  Plankenhorn,  the  Penn  Garment 
Company,  the  Plankenhorn  Braid  Works  and 
employes  will  assume  entire  responsibility 
for  this  project,  spending  approximately  $5,- 
000  to  afford  excellent  picnic  facilities  at  the 
center. 

Then  W.  Herbert  Poff  and  Harders  Sport- 
ing Goods  Company,  after  having  already  in- 
stalled one  blue  rock  trap,  offered  to  finance 
the  installation  of  two  additional  traps,  thus 
making  a gift  of  $1,000. 

Development  of  a light  bore  rifle  and  pistol 
range  was  taken  over  by  Charles  Ziman,  the 
International  Furniture  Company  and  em- 
ployes. This,  too,  represents  a contribution 
of  $1,000. 

I.  Brickman,  of  the  Sylvania  Products 
Company,  offered  to  put  in  bait  and  fly  cast- 
ing areas  and  will  spend  $500  to  make  them 
the  best  obtainable. 

An  archery  range  and  equipment  is  to  be 
donated  by  L.  J.  Leonard,  president  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 

1.  Angry  or  insane 
4.  Pertaining  to  punishment 
9.  Fish  spear 

12.  Unfold  (Poet.) 

13.  Wear  away 

14.  Soft  drink 

15.  Confederate  General 

16.  South  American  Mount- 
ains 

17.  By 

18.  Mistakes 
20.  Brook 

22.  Post  Script  (Abbr.) 

23.  Pig  pen  (old  English) 

24.  Deer’s  skin 

27.  Small  fruit  (plural) 

31.  Poetical  form 

32.  Anger 

33.  Land  measure 

34.  Resident  of  best  hunting 
state  in  U.S.A. 

38.  Give  relief 

39.  A color 

40.  Worm 

41.  More  drowsy 

44.  Squirrel’s  home 

45.  Portal 

46.  Thus 

47.  Open  hunting  period 

50.  Measure  of  time 

54.  Frying  utensil 

55.  Spring  songbird 

57.  Male  child 

58.  Employ 

59.  Growing  out 

60.  Silk  worm 

61.  Unused 

62.  Rejuvenate 

63.  Safe  color  for  hunters 


Down 

1.  Burrowing  animal 

2.  One  who  imitates 

3.  Pennsylvania’s  best  big 
game  animal 

4.  Fruit  (plural) 

5.  Sea  eagles 


6.  Bow  the  head 

7.  Famous  hymn,  

Fideles 

8.  Man’s  name 

9.  Yawn 

10.  Mental  picture 

11.  Micro-organism 

19.  Same  as  12  across 
21.  Raced  again 

23.  Protect  from  the  weather 

24.  Aspirations 

25.  Perfect 

26.  Thick 

27.  Whimper 

28.  Colder 

29.  Expunge 

30.  Good  judgment 
32.  Exists 

35.  Requires 

36.  Variant  (Abbr.) 

37.  Indefinite  article 

42.  More  indigent 

43.  Oil  of  violet 

44.  Unit  of  weight 

46.  Tendon 

47.  Twirled,  as  a top 

48.  Comfort 

49  Again 

50  Small  insect 

51.  Employer 

52.  Ripped 

53.  Girl’s  name 

56.  Forbid 


ANSWERS  TO  LAST  MONTH’S  PUZZLE 


ANSWERS  TO  ‘WHAT’S  WRONG’ 

1.  Curlews  do  not  have  webbed  feet. 

2.  Ducks,  when  taking  off,  rise  AGAINST  the 
wind. 

3.  Chipmunks  are  underground  (in  hiberna- 
tion) from  October  to  March. 

4.  Giraffes  occur  only  in  Africa;  there  are 
no  tigers  in  Africa.  The  two  species  would, 
therefore,  not  be  together  in  an  accurate  pic- 
ture of  natural  history. 

MY  MOST  HARROWING 
EXPERIENCE 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

In  due  course,  we  bailed  enough  water 
out  to  allow  Walstead  and  me  to  climb 
into  the  boat,  and  work  from  the  inside,  and 
finally  we  pulled  the  doctor,  Tom  and  the 
motion  picture  camera  in  with  us.  Using 
the  two  pieces  of  bamboo  for  our  paddles, 
we  headed  for  shore. 

After  an  hour  of  paddling,  we  reached 
a point  outside  the  breakers  off  the  desolate 
beach,  several  miles  north  of  the  river 
where  we  had  overturned,  and  here  we 
lashed  Tom  to  a crosspiece  of  the  boat  and 
the  camera  to  another.  With  the  doctor 
in  the  bow  and  I in  the  stern  and  Walstead 
acting  as  balance,  we  rode  through  the  high 
breakers  successfully,  and  landed  on  the 
beach. 

After  hauling  our  boat  to  safety,  we 
walked  the  beach  until  we  reached  a native 
hut  where  a Honduraneo  woman  took  us 
in  for  the  night,  but  before  we  reached  the 
hut,  two  fins  had  kept  pace  with  us  a few 
feet  off  shore,  as  if  to  remind  us  of  the 
fate  of  poor  Cacho. 


LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

Leonard  Furniture  Company,  of  Montgom- 
ery, Pa.  Along  with  this  went  free  mem- 
berships in  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  for 
all  employes  of  the  company.  This  is  another 
$500  project. 

Building  of  a standard  baseball  diamond 
is  an  undertaking  of  Alfred  DiCenso,  presi- 
dent of  the  Syntex  Fabrics  Company,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  employes  of  that  concern 
who  served  in  World  War  II.  At  least  $1,000 
will  be  spent  in  providing  ball  playing  fa- 
cilities. 

Horseshoe  and  quoit  courts,  40  in  munber, 
are  underwritten  by  the  Culler  Fximiture 
Company,  manufacturers  of  chairs  and  tables. 
The  equipment  will  be  made  at  the  Culler 
plant  and  installed  during  Saturday  outings 
of  the  office  force  and  factory  employes. 
Three  hundred  fifty  dollars  will  be  thus  con- 
tributed 

Among  other  projects  which  are  pending 
and  for  which  .sponsors  are  virtually  assured 
are  a fully  equipped  ringneck  pheasant  rais- 
ing area,  including  buildings  and  pens 
capable  of  accommodating  2,000  ringnecks 
annually.  This  will  cost  $2,000. 

Bathing  facilities  of  a sandy  beach  and 
bath  houses — a $6,000  undertaking — A large 
bore  rifle  range  at  a cost  of  perhaps  $750,  a 
“running  deer”  range  costing  $400,  and  a 
concession  stand  at  $1,000  are  in  sight. 

Other  long  range  developments  probably 
not  to  be  undertaken  this  year  but  definitely 
slated  for  the  Memorial  Grounds  are  tobog- 
gan and  ski  courses  and  an  outdoor  skating 
rink.  Also,  the  large  farm  bam  will  be  con- 
verted into  a pavilion  for  square  dances, 
other  indoor  activities,  and  meal-serving  pur- 
poses. 


1.  Maxvin  M.  Moreav,  Karthaus,  with  23  pounder  killed  in 
Center  County  last  season.  2.  Emory  J.  Wilson,  left,  with  8- 
pointer,  Clair  Smee,  and  Kenneth  Wilson,  right,  with  11-pointer. 
The  lucky  hunters  are  from  Shermansdale.  3.  A nice  season’s 
catch  by  Amie  DeVoe,  Cambridge  Springs.  4.  Lucky  camp 
hunters.  5.  Vincent  Connavale,  Boothwyn,  with  Snowy  Owl  he 
killed  with  rabbit  in  its  talons.  6.  Cabin  in  the  woods  built  by 


Edward  Trapper  and  Roy  Kurtz.  Pittsburgh.  7.  .A  nice  catch  of 
foxes.  Left  to  right:  Joe  Balazs,  Aultman,  who  took  12;  MlUer 
Bickford,  McIntyre,  14;  and  Joe  Rochella,  10,  Aultman.  8.  Lucky 
trio  and  some  fine  bucks.  Left  to  right:  Kenneth  Baldwin,  6- 
point;  Ralph  E.  Barnett,  S-point;  and  Wayne  O.  Hay,  8-polnt. 
9.  John  Bycock,  Joe  and  Stanley  Petroski,  Plsrmouth,  with  three 
day’s  bag. 


Set  of  FOUR 


beantlfnlly  colored  BIRD  CHARTS 
prepared  especially  for  SCHOOLS 


$1 .50  Per 
Se  t — 

50c  Singly 


other  Three 
Inclade 
Snmmer  Birds 
Winter  Birds 
Birds  of  Prey 


All  birds  on 
charts  num- 
bered, with 
corresponding 
numbers  and 
identifications 
at  bottom. 


Each  chart 
Size  26"  X 30", 
Metal  stripped 
at  top  and 
bottom  with 
hanger. 


Fine  for 
School  Booms 
Kiddies’  Booms 
Club  Booms. 
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THREE  MEN  AND  A DOG 
By  John  F.  Blair 


★ 

CONSERVATION  MUST  BE 
EDUCATION 

By  John  F.  Shrawder 


★ 

ADVERTISING  ART  AND  THE 
OUTDOORS 

By  Bill  Wolf 

★ 

PENNSYLVANIA'S  COTTON- 
TAIL PROBLEM 

★ 

GUN  DOG  COURAGE 
By  Herbert  Kendrick 


The  public  lands  of  the  country  are  again  the  focal  point  for  a frontal  attack.  This 
time  it  is  the  control  of  grazing  on  public  domain  and  national  forest  lands. 

The  stockmen  of  the  West  are  again  rebelling  against  federal  efforts  to  prevent  over- 
grazing.  If  the  agencies  now  in  charge  fail  in  their  duty  these  lands  will  be  ruined. 
Then  the  very  people  who  now  benefit  greatly  will  lose;  the  public  watersheds  will  suffer 
irreparable  damage;  and  the  wildlife  resources  will  be  literally  starved  out. 

The  livestock  interests  are  promoting  measures  in  Congress  to  raid  the  Nation’s  public 
lands  (which  they  now  use  at  very  reasonable  fees)  by  transferring  them  to  private 
ownership — practically  as  a gift.  If  this  should  be  done  history  would  merely  repeat 
itself;  abuse  and  final  abandonment  would  ensue.  Ultimately  the  government  would 
have  to  finance  the  costly  job  of  trying  to  rehabilitate  millions  of  acres  of  abandoned  lands. 

All  conservationists  are  opposed  to  allowing  private  interests  to  raid  public  lands,  re- 
gardless of  their  location  or  use.  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  unhesitatingly 
joins  with  conservation  groups  everywhere  in  helping  defeat  all  such  proposals  coming 
before  Congress. 

In  the  words  of  I.  T.  Bode,  President  of  the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commission  recently  in  a letter  addressed  to  all  Fish,  Game  and  Con- 
servation departments  “if  the  principle  is  ever  established  of  private  interests  raiding 
public  land,  there  is  no  help  for  our  national  forests,  national  parks,  or  anything  else.” 

Here  is  a sample  of  how  states  out  West  feel  about  the  land  grab  plan: 

The  petition  received  in  Congress  from  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  “to  preserve  public 
lands  in  Idaho  in  their  present  ownership  status,”  was  proclaimed  a victory  for  conser- 
vation by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  This  western  state  believes  that:  (1)  Vital 
watersheds  would  be  imperilled  under  private  ownership;  (2)  recreation  values  and  privi- 
lege would  be  restricted;  (3)  hunting  and  fishing  would  be  denied  to  the  general  public 
over  large  areas;  (4)  livestock  producers’  overhead  would  be  increased;  (5)  private 
ownership  of  the  remaining  public  lands  would  result  in  a feudal  ownership  and  re- 
striction of  human  liberties  similar  to  that  now  existent  in  European  countries;  (6) 
private  ownership  cannot  maintain  adequate  fire-fighting  facilities  and  the  forests  are, 
therefore,  better  protected  under  Federal  ownership,  and  (7)  it  has  been  the  common 
practice  for  private  owners  of  land  acquired  at  nominal  cost,  after  removing  the  lumber, 
to  permit  the  lands  to  go  for  delinquent  taxes,  thereby  forestalling  reforestation,  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  property. 


★ 

GREAT  MISSES  I HAVE 
MADE 

By  Ted  Trueblood 

★ 

NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 

★ 

NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

★ 

COVER 

THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 
By  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 
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And  here  is  what  Arthur  H.  Carhart  says  about  it  in  April  Sports  Afield: 

Get  this  picture.  These  two  classes  of  western  public  properties  total  416,580.1  square 
miles.  We,  the  public,  now  own  in  them  an  area  seven  times  the  size  of  Michigan.  They 
are  more  than  12  times  the  size  of  Maine.  That’s  a lot  of  land;  there’s  a heap  of  hunting 
and  fishing  tied  up  with  that  land.  Right  now,  we  own  it;  land  and  wildlife. 

But  we  will  not  retain  title  to  all  this  if  a small  grasping  group  succeeds  in  slipping 
its  legislative  proposals  through  Congress. 

They  want  livestock  now  grazed  on  these  public  lands  under  present  permits  and 
leases  frozen  at  present  levels  for  15  years.  At  any  time  in  that  period,  the  law  they 
hope  for  would  permit  them  to  purchase  the  areas  in  their  present  allotments,  with  a 
down  payment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  price  and  30  more  years  to  pay  out  with  IV2 
per  cent  interest  on  unpaid  balances. 

Will  the  lands  be  sold  on  an  open-bid  basis?  Don’t  be  silly.  The  legislation  cooked  up 
would  give  the  exclusive  purchase  right  to  those  holding  the  permits  and  leases.  Not 
even  veterans  will  be  given  a chance  to  buy  these  lands,  let  alone  a common  American. 
It’s  a sweet  deal — for  them,  if  they  can  swing  it! 

Determination  of  how  much  the  monopolists  will  pay  for  the  land  will  be  by  formula — 
these  greedy  ones  hope.  Here  it  is! 

The  price  per  acre  will  be  six  cents  times  the  year-long  carrying  capacity  for  cows.  It 
works  this  way — if  it  works.  If  a square  mile,  640  acres,  produces  forage  sufficient  to 
carry  10  cows  for  12  months,  the  price  per  acre  would  be  60  cents. 

Get  that?  Sixty  Cents  Per  Acre.  That  isn’t  merely  for  grazing  privileges  or  resources. 
They  hope  to  get  clear  title  to  the  land,  forage,  timber,  fishing,  hunting,  undiscovered 
minerals,  coal,  oil  and  gas — at  SIXTY  CENTS  PER  ACRE!  They  actually  could  acquire 
title  and  total  control,  by  paying  the  10  per  cent  down  payment — SIX  CENTS  PER  ACRE. 

Fantastic?  It’s  fabulous.  It’s  idiotic  when  we  view  it  along  beside  the  fact  that  in 
eastern  states  we  have  purchased  18,213,976  acres  of  forest  land  for  $68,615,228  so  benefits 
of  National  Forests  might  be  developed  there.  We  pxn’chased  these  lands  in  the  east  at  an 
average  of  $3.77  per  acre.  If  we  don’t  look  out,  we’ll  be  selling  equally  vital  lands  to 
this  little,  monopolistic  group  in  the  west  at  60  cents  per  acre.  We’re  certainly  suckers 
if  we  let  this  happen. 
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THREE  MEN  AND  A DOG 

By  JOHN  F.  BLAIR* 


SOME  of  you  sportsmen  that  hang  up  the 
old  shot  gun  as  soon  as  the  small  game 
season  is  over  and  just  sit  around  talking 
about  the  fun  you  have  in  hunting  season 
are  not  only  missing  your  chance  to  help 
in  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  our 
small  game  by  controlling  the  predators, 
you  are  missing  some  of  the  most  enjoyable 
hunting  the  State  affords — ^fox  hunting.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  fun  several  of 
us  had  on  State  Game  Lands  179,  Greene 
County,  on  January  5 this  year. 

On  the  evening  of  January  4 deputies 
Paul  Lavins,  of  Crucible,  and  Albert  Cios- 
mak  of  Carmichaels,  got  together  and  de- 
cided to  have  a fox  hunt.  Albert  has  an 
old  hound  that  won’t  run  anything  but 
foxes,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  they 
pulled  up  to  my  place  with  three  more  of 
their  friends  and  old  “Sport”  in  the  back. 
I climbed  into  one  of  the  cars  and  we 
started  for  the  Game  Lands,  arriving  there 
about  9.30  a.m.  We  had  made  some  plans 
on  the  way  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
school  house  near  the  game  lands  we  let 
one  man  out  with  the  dog.  He  was  to  wait 
a few  minutes  while  the  rest  drove  to  the 
head  of  the  hollow  that  the  man  with 
the  dog  would  eventually  come  up.  We 
arrived  on  top  of  the  hill  and  placed  our- 
selves where  we  thought  we  would  have 
a chance  for  a shot  if  we  got  a fox  up, 
and  no  sooner  did  we  get  placed  than  we 
heard  old  “Sport”  open  up,  “owoo-owoo 
owoo,”  and  we  knew  a fox  was  on  the 
move.  Right  away  your  fingers  were  not 
cold  any  longer  and  you  slipped  off  your 
glove  from  your  right  hand  and  checked 
your  shells  in  the  gun  to  see  for  sure 
that  you  had  loaded  up  when  you  got  out 
of  the  car.  Then  you  tried  to  look  in  all 


directions  at  the  same  time.  If  you  think 
you  can  look  only  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  of  the  dog  running  and  see  a red 
fox  you  are  badly  mistaken.  A red  fox 

doesn’t  just  hop  along  in  front  of  a dog  like 
a rabbit.  He  will  be  out  there  in  front  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  Not  running  too  fast, 

but  stepping  along  fast  enough  to  keep 

well  in  front  of  the  dog.  He  will  sit  down 

end  look  back  sometimes  at  the  dog  com- 
ing down  one  hillside  while  he  is  half  way 
up  the  other  side.  Then  he  will  turn  and 
quickly  put  another  quarter  mile  between 
him  and  the  dog  and  sit  down  and  seemingly 
enjoy  the  chase  again. 

The  dog  made  a short  circle  and  came 
up  to  about  where  I thought  Paul  was  and 
then  I heard  a shot  and  figured  that  was 
“meat  in  the  pot”  because  Paul  had  told 
us  some  very  convincing  stories  about  his 
prowess  with  the  300  Sdvage  he  was  carry- 


ing. “Never  needed  but  one  shot  for  a 
deer  and  if  I could  just  get  my  eyes  on 
a fox  for  a second  it  would  be  just  too  bad 
for  the  fox.”  I have  heard  a lot  of  that 
stuff  in  my  time  and  have  even  been  guilty 
of  handing  out  some  myself  that  I couldn’t 
make  stick. 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  hunted  on  State 
Game  Lands  179  you  know  that  outside  of 
the  rights-of-way  mowed  by  the  gas  com- 
panies across  the  land  you  couldn’t  see  a 
fox  more  than  fifty  feet  from  you  for  the 
briers  and  weeds  and  bushes  unless  you 
look  from  one  hillside  to  the  other,  and 
that  is  a long  shot  to  kill  a fox  in  any  mans 
language,  especially  a moving  fox.  Well 
anyway  the  dog  came  on  past  Paul  and 
back  into  the  hollow  above  which  I was 
standing.  He  stopped  tongueing  however 
when  he  was  about  300  yards  from  me  and 
I waited  about  15  minutes  to  see  if  he 
might  have  made  a loss  and  would  pick 
it  up,  but  he  did  not,  so  Bill  Reynolds  and 
I both  went  toward  the  spot  where  the 
dog  was  last  heard  and  found  him  coming 
back.  The  fox  no  doubt  went  into  a hollow 
tree,  as  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  that 
ravine  and  the  dog  will  not  stay  at  a hole. 
That  was  a very  smart  fox  because  if  he 
had  come  in  sight  within  a hundred  yards 
I would  have  “mowed  him  down,”  so  help 
me. 

After  that  we  all  got  together  again  to 
see  if  we  could  start  another  fox  and  found 
that  Albert  had  killed  a great  horned  owl. 
Its  toe  showed  that  it  had  been  in  a trap 
and  I accused  him  of  shooting  it  in  one  of 
my  pole  traps.  This  he  denied  and  for  lack 
of  evidence  I later  made  him  out  a bounty 
paper.  Bill  Reynolds  made  a circle  of  the 
{Continued  on  Page  39) 
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CONSERVATION 


I CAN  still  vividly  remember  my  father’s 
words  of  twenty  years  ago  when  he  said, 
“This  outdoor  stuff  is  all  right  but  can’t 
make  a living  at  it.”  He  and  I were  having 
a little  confab  as  to  the  course  of  my  future 
career  and  his  advice  came  from  the  ex- 
perience of  hard  reality.  Until  his  hear- 
ing became  affected,  my  dad  was  a high 
school  biology  teacher  with  an  intense  in- 
terest in  nature.  I knew  he  had  given 
considerable  effort  to  bring  the  out-of-doors 
into  the  school  room  and  to  take  his  classes 
into  nature’s  laboratory  against  the  educa- 
tional theories  of  his  day. 

There  were  some  educators,  of  course,  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century,  who  realized 
the  basic  need  for  outdoor  study  but  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  formal 
classroom  teaching  was  the  only  accepted 
method  of  learning. 

Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a change 
in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  type  of 
subjects  to  be  taught.  Before  we  go  further, 
do  not  get  the  impression  that  I am  ap- 
proving the  uninhibited  method  of  teaching 
where  the  students  run  the  show  and  dis- 
cipline is  forgotten.  During  my  high  school 
teaching  days  my  pupils  either  measured 
up  to  the  standards  agreed  upon  by  all 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  or  were  dropped 
from  the  course.  You  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand later  how  this  was  possible.  I believe 
very  strongly  in  a strict,  sympathetic  dis- 
cipline, one  that  will  produce  citizens  who 
v/ill  demand  law  and  order  in  later  life. 


In  my  good  old  school  days,  I took  to  the 
woods  at  every  opportunity.  My  leisure  hours 
were  spent  climbing  over  the  ravines  along 
the  banks  of  the  oozy,  black  Schuylkill 
River.  Nothing  else  interested  me  summer 
or  winter.  Higher  education  was  pursued 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  the 
general  line  of  agriculture.  Between  grad- 
uation and  the  present,  I have  held  many 
jobs,  all  connected  with  some  phase  of 
agriculture.  They  gave  me  a living  but 
not  the  opportunity  of  using  my  ideas  and 
interests.  They  were  a livelihood  but  not 
a challenge. 

During  my  first  year  of  teaching  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, I shocked  some  students  and  many 
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parents  by  starting  a Conservation  Project 
along  the  Octarora  Creek.  It  was  named 
Black  Rock  because  of  the  outcropping  of 
granite  rock  along  the  hillside.  Land  on 
both  sides  of  this  stream  was  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a water  right 
and  this  company  very  cooperatively  leased 
the  area  for  educational  purposes.  All  of 
the  state  conservation  agencies  became  in- 
terested and  gave  splendid  cooperation. 
Trout  were  placed  in  several  pools  and  fed 
meat  scrap  from  the  local  butcher  shop. 
Trees  were  supplied  by  the  forestry  de- 
partment for  reforesting  practices.  Small 
game  was  released  in  the  fall  and  fed 
during  the  winter  at  specially  made  shelters. 

This  project  soon  took  too  much  of  my 
interest  and  time,  for  all  other  phases  of 
my  teaching  became  a heavy  chore.  I 
noticed,  too,  that  some  of  my  students  were 
becoming  as  much  interested  in  this  phase 
of  agriculture  as  I was. 

Why,  the  question  came  to  me,  shouldn’t 
a crop  of  fish,  of  game,  of  trees  be  just  as 
important  as  any  food  crop  in  our  com- 
plex economic  life.  We  were  spending  as 
much  money,  or  the  value  of  them  in  food 
and  recreation  was  equal  to  many  items  on 
which  we  spent  many  hours  of  teaching 
time. 

From  these  experiences,  I determined  to 
instigate,  if  possible,  a conservation  course 
in  high  schools,  and  I believe  my  experiences 
may  prove  helpful  to  those  youngsters  that 
are  now  facing  the  thoughts  of  a future 
career  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  course  of  present-day  edu- 
cation. 

After  a very  little,  far  too  little,  education 
in  several  phases  of  nature  study,  I drew 
up  a curriculum  to  be  used  in  high  schools 
in  mountainous  sections.  The  last  phrase,  I 
can  now  see,  is  very  unnecessary.  Con- 
servation is  just  as  important  in  the  heart 
of  big  cities  as  it  is  in  the  smallest  villages. 

To  get  this  curriculum  recognized  took 
a year  and  a half  of  discouraging  effort. 
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Finally,  in  desperation  to  get  rid  of  me, 
one  state  head  of  vocational  agriculture 
said  he  would  send  n»y  outline  to  Washing- 
ton for  their  inspection.  Without  their  ap- 
proval Smith-Hughes  Funds  could  not  be 
used  for  any  type  erf  agricultural  instruction. 
To  his  amazement  and  my  elation,  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  Education  approved  my  plan, 
and  I was  at  liberty  to  try  and  convince 
a school  board  that  this  type  of  instruc- 
tion would  be  of  value  in  their  educational 
system.  By  including  conservation  with  an- 
other department,  I was  given  the  privilege 
of  trying  out  my  plans  at  the  Lake  Placid 
High  School  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
of  Northern  New  York  State.  After  two 
years  of  experimental  effort,  I am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  a cemservation  course 
could  in  some  degree  be  made  the  basis 
for  all  high  school  education.  It  dovetails 
so  naturally  into  Biology  and  Chemistry, 
into  English  and  History,  into  Mathematics 
and  Industrial  Ails.  It  can  produce  a imi- 
fying  thought  to  all  branches  of  education. 

From  the  remarks  of  my  students,  I knew 
with  how  much  anticipation  they  looked 
forward  to  those  entire  afternoon  field  trips 
by  foot,  canoe,  or  car  in  summer,  by  skiis 
in  winter.  And  those  hours  were  not  wasted; 
they  brought  a deeper  realization  of  the 
problems  facing  our  natlMi,  and,  even  more 
important,  they  brought  out  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  each  youth  as  he  became  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  a deer  had  enough 
winter  feed  to  keep  frenn  starving  rather 
than  being  the  first  to  shoot  that  deer. 
Every  stream  became  a laboratory  to  see 
how  many  more  fish  it  would  maintain  if 
properly  managed.  Wild  flowers  became  a 
vital  part  of  outdoor  beauty  rather  than 
a trivial  bit  of  growth  to  pick  and  waste. 

One  of  my  most  satisfying  evidences  of 
the  part  this  study  was  playing  in  the  life 
of  one  senior  came  when  we  paused  dur- 
ing a field  trip  to  look  out  over  the  rolling 
mountains  covered  -with  snow  and  the  warm 
glow  of  the  afternoon  sun.  He  broke  a 
quiet  pause  by  saying,  “I  am  just  begin- 


Pennsylvania’s  lakes  and  mountains  offer  the  finest  in  outdoor  recreation. 


ning  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this 
country.” 

After  two  years’  experience  in  teaching 
conservation  and  several  trips  across  our 
country,  I have  formed  new  opinions  as 
to  the  content  of  a conservation  course.  In 
my  estimation,  any  curriculum  of  this  type 
should  include  ten  main  headings.  Taken 
more  or  less  in  vertical  order,  they  are; 

1.  Minerals;  2.  SoU;  3.  Water;  4.  Fish; 
5.  Game;  6.  Flowers;  7.  Forests;  8.  Air; 
9.  Natural  Beauty  and  10.  Out  door  living. 

A few  thoughts  on  each  one  of  these 
resources  may  help  to  clarify  my  reasons 
for  so  many  divisions. 

Minerals  are  our  only  natural  resource 


that  are  not  controllable.  By  this,  I mean 
that  in  most  areas  where  state  and  national 
lands  are  found,  the  individual  can  stUl 
pack  his  grubsack  and  go  prospecting.  All 
of  the  other  resources  except  air  are  now 
controlled  by  laws  but  the  old  system  of 
finders-keepers  still  holds  good  as  far  as 
minerals  are  concerned.  However,  the  re- 
moval of  minerals  from  the  earth’s  surface 
has  ruined  natural  beauty  in  many  areas. 
If  you  have  ever  driven  through  the  sec- 
tions of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  where 
coal  stripping  is  practiced  you  will  imder- 
stand  what  I mean.  Huge  areas  have  been 
turned  over  as  if  with  a gigantic  plow  and 
left  unsmoothed.  Nothing  green  grows  or 
will  for  many  years.  Do  you  think  it 
possible  that  coal  operators  could  have  been 
educated  to  their  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing natural  beauty?  An  increase  of  five 
cents  per  ton  would  have  created  a fund 
that  would  insure  the  land  being  left  as 
found. 

The  same  situations  are  found  in  some 
sections  of  the  west.  Huge  dredges  are  used 
to  scoop  up  soil  from  the  lowlands  and 
sift  it  for  gold.  The  dumped  residue  ruins 
the  land  forever,  for  it  produces  rough 
hills  with  the  coarsest  gravel  on  top.  Far- 
ther south  the  abandoned  oil  fields  produce 
a stark  picture  with  their  rotting  towen 
and  rusting  pipes. 

I know  other  sections  of  the  nation  have 
similar  problems,  and  I believe  that  educa- 
tion alone  will  produce  an  industrialist  of 
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tomorrow  who  will  realize  not  only  that 
conservation  means  wise  use  but  also  the 
restoring  of  natural  beauty  whenever  min- 
erals are  removed. 

Soil  Conservation,  in  my  opinion,  is  being 
included  to  a greater  degree  in  teaching 
than  any  other  resource.  Its  effect  on  the 
economic  life  and  health  of  our  people  has 
been  so  well  realized  that  social  study 
teachers  include  it  without  question.  Student 
interest  in  soil  conservation  could  be  greatly 
intensified  by  making  it  a part  of  a general 
conservation  program. 

Any  observer  flying  over  our  western 
plains  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  soil  conservation 
program  in  that  section.  The  contour  and 
strip  farming,  and  the  retarding  dams  and 
supply  ponds  produce  a beautiful  pattern 
from  the  air.  Here  is  one  example  where 
education,  and  all  soil  conservation  has  of 
necessity  been  education,  can  produce  con- 
servation measures  and  increase  natural 
beauty  at  the  same  time. 

Water,  pure  water,  is  one  resource  that 
controls  civilization.  Here  in  the  west  many 
millions  are  directly  dependent  on  it  for 
existence  and  for  a livelihood.  To  my  sur- 
prise, since  coming  into  this  section,  I have 
never  seen  or  heard  the  admonition  to  use 
water  sparingly,  even  during  dry  periods. 
It  may  be  that  I have  not  been  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

Our  engineers  can  take  the  gi’imy  liquid 
found  in  some  sections  of  the  east  and 
produce  drinking  water  but  pei'sonally  I 
can  never  taste  it  with  the  same  satisfaction 
as  when  stooping  to  drink  from  these  cool, 
pure  streams  of  the  Sierras. 

The  study  of  water  is  fascinating.  Any 
person  that  knows  the  delicate,  complex 
chemical  reactions  found  in  it,  or  the  minute 
life  it  supports  could  never  willingly  con- 
taminate it  with  sewerage  or  rubbish.  Hydro 
engineers  are  going  to  be  in  great  demand 
for  cleaning  up  our  filthy  rivers,  for  pro- 
ducing larger  acquatic  areas,  for  installing 
more  and  more  irrigation,  and  for  con- 
structing greater  flood  control  measures. 
Students  become  intensely  interested  in 
studying  water  in  the  field,  in  realizing 


the  part  it  plays  in  our  own  lives  from 
birth  to  death. 

Water  and  natural  beauty  are  very  closely 
integrated  and  yet  how  many  of  us  will 
desist  from  throwing  rubbish  into  a lake 
or  stream.  We  have  been  taught  how  im- 
portant water  is  for  commerce,  for  electric 
power,  for  drainage,  and  for,  we  hope, 
washing  our  sewerage  out  to  sea. 

In  my  opinion,  education  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  we  can  produce 
a citizenry  that  will  demand  the  safe  guard- 
ing of  pure  water  from  every  individual. 

Fish,  in  our  state  departments,  is  usually 
associated  with  game.  The  two  do  provide 
sport  for  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  management 
practices  are  so  different  as  to  require 
separate  studies.  To  study  fish  as  they 
struggle  for  existence,  brings  an  entirely 
new  concept  to  the  student  from  the  one 
he  has  always  known,  the  one  that  a fish 
is  something  to  be  caught  and  killed.  Only 
education  will  ever  make  our  fishing  laws 
strictly  honored.  The  grown  man,  particu- 
larly the  man  of  the  mountains,  will  never 


understand  the  need  for  fishing  restrictions, 
and  only  education  will  ever  change  this 
attitude  in  his  sons  and  daughters. 

The  need  for  men  interested  in  research 
work  in  this  field  will  ever  increase.  To 
me  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  parts  of  our  conservation  pro- 
gram, and  here  again  is  where  education 
can  step  in  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
our  great  fish  population. 

Game  is  the  other  half  of  the  sportsman’s 
pulse-quickening  perspective.  If  all  the 
monies  spent  on  game,  both  federal  and 
state,  were  lumped  together  it  would  re-  | 
semble  big  business.  Providing  sport  for  [ 
the  millions  who  want  it  only  for  relaxa-  ! 
tion  requires  the  services  of  a small  army,  i 
It  is  really  amazing  to  find  the  number  and  j 
diversity  of  occupations  of  the  men  con-  | 
nected  with  game  in  all  its  many  ramifica- 
tions. So  why  shouldn’t  we  give  the  high  | 
school  youth  interested  in  hunting  some 
idea  of  the  many  opportunities  for  employ-  | 
ment  in  this  field. 

Each  year  produces  some  hunting  acci- 
dents. Training  in  safety  measures  through 
rifle  clubs  is  an  ideal  that  really  works. 

As  every  student  should  be  taught  to  swim,  j 
so  should  every  student  be  taught  to  handle 
a gun — correctly  and  safely  both  indoors  j 
and  out.  ^ 

To  educate  our  boys  and  girls — we  will 
talk  about  them  later — in  game,  anything  ; 
connected  with  it  is  not  mere  play  as  some 
educators  have  told  me,  but  is  handling  an  | 
inborn  interest  in  a common  sense  way. 

Flowers  presented  a problem  to  me  in 
the  beginning.  I have  always  had  an  un-  | 
usual  interest  in  finding  the  rare  wild  flower  | 
but  to  most  high  school  boys  this  subject  ; 
is  a little  too  genteel  for  he-man  specimens.  ! 
However,  by  making  them  realize  that  any-  i 
one  interested  in  the  out-of-doors  should 
know  his  surroundings,  I was  able  to  secure 
interest.  In  time,  the  note  books  of  pressed 
flowers  became  one  of  the  most  prized  ^ 
possessions  of  the  group.  Then  too,  many 
flowers,  and  under  it  I included  ferns,  fungi, 
and  small  shrubs,  provide  winter  feed  for 
deer  and  other  game,  always  an  interesting 
subject. 

In  my  home-area  near  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, even  the  ordinary  wild  flowers  are 
becoming  scarce.  Before  the  war,  the  Sun- 
day pilgrimage  to  the  country  was  an  estab- 


The  ugly  toothmarks  of  strip  mining  can  be  erased  with  reforestation  in  many  instances. 
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lished  ritual  with  practically  every  car 
coming  home  well  laden  with  wild  flowers. 
Laws  will  help  but  never  prevent  wild 
flower  picking.  Only  education  beginning 
early  in  the  grades  will  produce  graduates 
that  have  a true  desire  to  maintain  our 
wild  flower  areas. 

Forest  management  has  had  wide  publicity 
from  many  organizations,  and  I believe  more 
people  are  spare-that-tree  conscious  than 
any  of  the  other  types  of  conservation. 
At  one  time,  more  of  the  younger  boys 
selected  forestry  as  a prospective  vocation 
than  any  other  interest  when  making  out 
a survey  card.  This  inherent  interest 
should  be  capitalized  into  mature  action, 
for  I believe  so  strongly  that  one  way  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  get  our 
boys  away  from  the  cities  and  out  into  the 
timbered  sections.  Any  stand  of  trees  com- 
pels a feeling  of  grandeur;  our  western 
forests  are  ideals  in  action.  It  is  the  rare 
individual  who  will  not  respond  to  their 
majesty. 

The  greatest  destruction  of  forests  at  the 
present  time  is  caused  by  fire.  The  factor 
that  produces  most  fires  is  the  human  one — 
smoking.  If  through  education,  we  could 
eliminate  forest  fires  caused  by  smoking, 
which  would  add  twenty  percent  to  our 
lumber  production,  would  not  this  be  worth 
a few  hours  of  instruction  each  week? 

Air  is  a natural  resource  that  received 
very  little  attention  before  the  war.  Here 
in  the  west  it  has  become  a vital  factor 
in  some  sections.  California  is  noted  for 
its  fogs,  your  radio  comedians  keep  you 
posted  on  its  ups  and  downs.  Any  fog  is 
bad  enough  but  when  you  mix  smoke  with 
it  and  get  smog,  then  you  really  have  a 
mistreated  natural  resource.  I have  been 
in  the  Los  Angeles-Hollywood  area  many 
times  when  my  eyes  smarted  during  the 
entire  day.  The  sun  shines  very  wanly  but 
gives  no  sense  of  warmth  or  cheer.  You 
know  that  there  isn’t  any  possibility  of  a 
breeze  coming  along  to  disperse  the  fog, 
and  that  it  has  to  be  borne  for  days  on 
end.  The  industrialist  makes  money,  makes 
smoke,  and  makes  everybody  uncomfortable. 
Air  is  a very  vital  resource  when  someone 
else  takes  your  fresh  air  away  from  you. 

Other  sections  of  our  country  are  also 
beginning  to  have  smoke  problems.  Air 
engineers  are  needed  now  and  the  demand 
for  them  will  constantly  increase.  Why  not 


educate  interested  youths  in  this  field  and 
at  the  same  time  make  the  industrialist  of 
tomorrow  realize  he  can  pollute  our  air 
just  as  much  as  our  present  manufacturers 
have  contaminated  our  streams. 

Natural  beauty  depends  to  some  extent 
on  all  the  natural  resources.  Each  one,  but 
particularly  soil,  water,  trees,  flowers,  and 
air  are  natural  resources  that  in  combination 
produce  unsurpassed  natural  beauty.  Lake 
Placid  in  the  East  and  Yosemite  in  the  West 
do  million  dollar  businesses  on  natural 
beauty  alone  and  many  other  sections  are 
in  the  same  category.  A forest  fire  could 
ruin  every  such  section.  Enough  rubbish 
will  in  time  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  any 
appealing  spot.  One  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
in  building  up  our  conservation  project  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  amount  of  Sunday 
refuse  thrown  from  automobiles.  It  became 
my  habit  each  Monday  to  check  and  see 
how  much  new  rubbish  had  been  donated 
over  the  weekend.  I was  never  disappointed, 
the  haul  ranging  from  kitchen  garbage  and 
all  kinds  of  dead  animals  to  good  sized 
pieces  of  furniture. 


Nothing  but  education  will  ever  stop  the 
practice  of  making  our  road  banks  into 
dumps,  and  that  is  why  I believe  natural 
beauty  is  a resource  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  has  as  their  personal 
responsibility. 

Outdoor  living  like  natural  beauty  can  be 
linked  to  all  the  other  natural  resources. 
Ii  you  are  interested  in  any  resource  you 
will  of  necessity  be  outdoors  to  some  extent. 
To  live  in  this  environment  is  a trick  in 
itself.  I know  that  every  sportsman  wishes 
he  could  be  sure  that  his  neighbor  in  the 
woods  had  been  trained  to  observe  the  rules 
of  safety. 

Trying  to  pass  this  test,  the  one  of  com- 
mon sense  action  at  all  times  was  the  down- 
fall of  some  students.  The  failures  could  not 
change  from  the  sloppy,  incautious  boy  of 
the  street  to  the  nerve-alert,  rule-observing 
student  of  the  woods.  I believe  that  a boy 
or  girl  with  enough  training  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  the  out-of-doors  will  bring  a 
sense  of  caution  to  his  or  her  every  day 
living.  Our  accident  rate  of  today  proves  the 
need  for  a sense  of  responsibility  in  every 
individual.  Education  that  provides  training 
in  sensible  living  should  prove  invaluable 
as  our  environment  becomes  more  and  more 
complex. 

Under  outdoor  living  would  be  included 
many  manual  skills.  These  would  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  transportation  used 
in  the  various  sections.  At  Lake  Placid 
emphasis  was  placed  on  boat  building  and 
repair  for  summer  activities  with  ski  re- 
finishing as  a major  winter  occupation.  Here 
in  the  West,  the  skills  connected  with  han- 
dling pack  trains  would  be  emphasized. 

Besides  these,  there  are  so  many  skills 
that  can  be  taught,  such  as  making  and  re- 
pairing fishing  equipment,  keeping  guns  in 
condition,  tuning  gasoline  engines,  making 
souvenirs,  and  turning  out  camping  equip- 
ment. There  is  no  end  to  the  skills  that  will 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  small  businesses, 
all  of  which  would  depend  to  some  extent  on 
a general  knowledge  of  sound  conservation 
practices. 


Water  and  natural  beauty  are  very  closely  Integrated. 


(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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ADVERTISING  ART  AND  THE  OUTDOORS 


By  BILL  WOLF 


A DISPLAY  of  fishing  rods  in  a men’s 
clothing  store  attracted  my  attention 
one  day  while  walking  along  a Philadelphia 
■treet.  The  rods  were  neatly  arranged  .to 
frame  some  outdoor  clothing,  but  even  at 
first  glance  something  seemed  very  wrong. 
And  something  most  certainly  was  wrong. 

The  rods  were  the  salt  water  boat  type — 
the  kind  used  for  heavy  trolling  when  after 
striped  bass,  channel  bass  or  small  tuna. 
However,  the  reels  on  them  were  for  fly 
rods,  lightweight  affairs  designed  for  feather- 
weight rods.  Furthermore,  the  reels  held 
the  wrong  kind  of  lines.  These  lines  were 
braided  black  silk  for  plug  casting. 

Salt  water  boat  rods  rigged  with  fly- 
casting reels  holding  plug-casting  lines! 
The  combination  was  cis  incongruous  as 
would  be  a shotgim  with  a peep  sight  and 
loaded  with  rifle  cartridges. 

What  had  happened  was  obvious.  The 
store,  wanting  to  give  a rfice  “outdoors”  ap- 
pearance to  its  window  display,  had  bor- 
rowed some  fishing  gear  from  a sports  goods 
store.  Knowing  nothing  about  fishing,  the 
person  who  set  up  the  display  simply  put 
together  what  he  had  and  it  looked  good  to 
him. 

It  didn’t  look  good  to  any  passing  sports- 
men. In  fact,  it  would  prejudice  them 
against  buying  any  of  the  store’s  wares. 
Outdoorsmen  are  extremely  critical  of  such 
mistakes  and,  unfortiinately,  often  encounter 
them  in  stores,  in  magazine  and  newspap>er 
advertisements  and  in  illustrations  for  articles 


and  stories.  Such  boners  create  an  imfav- 
orable  attitude  in  the  minds  of  the  sports- 
men, who  sort  of  feel  that  their  intelligence 
is  being  insulted,  and  whoever  makes  the 
errors  suffers  as  a result. 

For  example,  the  two  most  recent  maga- 
zine ads  of  a large  distilling  company  con- 
tain errors.  The  company  is  rxmning  a 
series  of  paintings  showing  historic  inns  in 
America.  One  colored  illustration  showed 
such  a tavern  near  Philadelphia.  The  time 
was  the  late  1700’s  and  a hunter  in  coon- 
skin  cap,  fringed  leather  jacket  and  carrying 
a rifle  was  walking  up  the  snow-covered 
road.  On  his  back  was  his  kill — a bird  that 
certainly  looked  like  a ring-necked  pheas- 
ant. 

However,  it  couldn’t  have  been  a ring- 
necked  pheasant.  Ringnecks  weren’t  intro- 
duced into  this  country  until  the  last  cen- 
tury, a hundred  years  after  the  time  of  the 
illustration.  Now  such  things  don’t  mean 
much  to  the  average  reader  of  magazines,  but 
any  him  ter  would  notice  it.  In  the  same 
way,  any  gun  crank  would  notice  the  error 
in  the  same  distillery’s  next  ad — the  one 
slmw.ing  an  inn  in  Vermont  in  1796.  A group 
of  men  are  admiring  a big  buck  deer  killed 
by  one  of  them  in  this  painting,  and  every 
one  of  the  himters  in  the  picture  is  carrying 
a long-barrelled  Kentucky  (or  Pennsylvania) 
rifle. 

The  Kentucky  rifle  even  then  was  a 
superior  gun  for  hunting;  but  its  general 
use  had  not  spread  to  New  England  in  1796. 


New  Englanders  still  used  smooth-bores  for 
their  hunting  at  that  time  and,  indeed,  had 
only  just  seen  their  first  Kentucky  rifles  in 
the  then  recent  Revolutionary  War  when 
Morgan’s  Rifles  introduced  them.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  rifle  developed  in 
Pennsylvania  was  used  extensively  for  New 
England  hunting  in  1796. 

These  are  small  details,  but  the  kind  of 
thing  noticed  by  the  hunter,  fisherman,  gun 
enthusiast  or  nature  student.  And  similar 
errors  make  these  persons  lose  faith  in  what- 
ever product  is  being  advertised. 

Sometimes  even  the  ridiculous  is  achieved. 
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as  in  the  ad  of  another  distilling  company. 
This  company  always  has  gone  in  for  the 
outdoors  motif  in  its  advertising  and  has 
done  a generally  good  job  at  it — except  for 
the  absurd  ad  in  question. 

The  ad  showed  several  beautifully  dressed 
outdoorsmen  grouped  arormd  the  damdest 
device  anyone  ever  dreamed  up  for  camp- 
ing. The  men  were  “campers  of  the  future” 
and  certainly  the  gadget  they  were  using 
was  a futuristic  nightmare.  It  was  a portable 
generator  to  craate  electricity  for  camp  lights 
and  an  electric  cooking  stove!  By  building 
a wood  fire  vmder  a flash  pan,  steam  was 
created  which  ran  a turbine,  which  in  turn 
generated  the  electricity.  The  whole  outfit 
looked  like  it  could  be  carried  comfortably 
on  the  back  of  a small  elephant — and,  yet, 
these  campers  apparently  were  out  in  the 
wilds. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  I can’t  cook 
and  live  over  the  flames  of  an  open  fire,  and 
must  carry  a generator  with  me.  I’ll  give  up 
camping.  And  the  memory  of  those  im- 
peccably-attired campers  gathered  aroimd 
their  electrical  monstrosity  brings  up  another 
matter:  Why  are  hunters,  campers  and 

anglers  always  pictured  in  ads  as  neatly 
dressed  as  though  they  had  just  stepped  out 
of  Abercrombie  and  Fitch? 

Perhaps  some  persons  can  stay  neat  out- 
doors, but  I don’t  know  any.  Frankly,  most 
of  the  persons  encormtered  afield  look  dirty 
and  are  dirty.  You  can’t  fish  a stream  or 
hvmt  over  all  kinds  of  terrain  without  getting 
messed  up — but  the  men  in  the  ads  are  all 
exquisite  Beau  Brummells.  And  why  do  they 
make  these  spotless  outdoorsmen  smoke 
pipes?  I know  a pipe  is  nicely  masculine 
and  some  men  smoke  them,  but  I find  it 
almost  impossible  to  smoke  a pipe  while 
fishing  or  hvmting.  It  tires  the  mouth  and 
gets  in  the  road. 

The  same  illustrators  who  stick  a pipe 
in  the  mouth  of  every  man  they  draw  in  an 
outdoors  setting  have  another  irritating  sin — 
every  fisherman  they  picture  wears  a hat 
with  a band  stuck  fuU  of  flies.  Now,  some 
few  anglers  carry  flies  like  that,  but  they 
are  an  absolute  minority  these  days.  The 
custom  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  almost 
extinct  snelled  fly,  when  it  was  convenient 
to  stick  a fly  in  the  hat  band  and  wind  the 
gut  sneU  aroxmd  the  crown.  When  stand- 
ing in  mid-stream,  it  is  mighty  inconvenient 
to  remove  a hat  from  the  head,  take  a fly 
from  the  band  and  replace  the  fly  just  re- 
moved from  the  leader. 


The  most  ridiculous  illustration  of  this 
flies-in-the-hat  school  of  thought  cropped 
up  on  the  cover  of  a big  national  monthly 
magazine.  It  was  a color  photo  of  a girl 
presumably  going  fishing.  She  was  dressed 
in  a complete  chamois  skin  outfit — tan  jacket 
and  green  hat  and  long  gloves.  She  was 
carrying  a trout  rod — and  her  chamois  hat 
was  stuck  full  of  huge  bass  bugs.  Did  you 
ever  hook  a point  past  the  barb  in  chamois 
or  any  other  leather?  It’s  almost  imp>ossible 
to  extract  it. 

Furthermore,  how  about  creels?  The  il- 
lustrations for  ads  and  magazine  stories  al- 
most invariably  show  anglers  carrying  wicker 
creels.  The  harness  usually  is  not  adjusted 
right,  but  that  is  not  my  complaint.  The 
creel  itself  is  wrong.  The  regular  creel  is 
becoming  extinct. 

It  is  being  replaced  rapidly  by  canvas  or 
woven  matting  creels,  which  are  infinitely 
easier  to  carry  and  don’t  catch  on  every 
obstacle  as  the  big  creels  do.  Nevertheless, 
there  isn’t  an  illustrator  alive  today  appar- 
ently who  would  dream  of  drawing  anything 
but  the  old  wicker  creel  wildly  waving  in 
the  breeze  as  the  fisherman  battles  a huge 
trout.  And  why  is  it  always  a huge  trout? 
Don’t  they  ever  catch  small  fish  in  illustra- 
tions. 

I don’t  know  how  many  times  I have  seen 
hunting  pictures  that  were  wrong.  Perhaps 


the  gunner’s  stance  was  incorrect,  or  maybe 
the  angle  of  the  gun  to  the  shoulder  wasn’t 
right,  or  else  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  way  the  dogs  were  on  p>oint.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  or  other  htmting 
furnishes  fewer  examples  of  error  than  do 
fishing  and  camping.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
camped  out  can  look  at  an  illustration  of 
a camp  and  see  several  mistakes.  This  prob- 
ably is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
artist  may  possibly  go  hunting,  but  most 
likely  doesn’t  go  camping. 

As  an  example,  it  is  a rare  camp  scene 
that  does  not  show  a full  packsack  leaning 
against  a tree,  a tent  set  up,  a fire  going 
with  all  the  cooking  utensils  scattered  about 
and  other  odds  and  ends  on  the  ground. 
If  the  camper’s  packsack  is  full,  as  it  usually 
is,  where  did  the  equipment  shown  come 
from?  Did  the  camper  carry  it  loose  in  his 
hands?  And  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
that  the  camp>er  has  that  good  old  pipe  in 
his  mouth  and  looks  like  a fashion  plate. 
Funny,  but  we  always  get  filthy  when  we 
go  camping.  Sweat,  dirt,  smoke,  rain  and 
cooking  make  us  that  way. 

Fishing  abounds  in  advertising  errors.  I 
shudder  with  horror  every  time  I think  of 
a huge  billboard  at  which  I stared  through 
one  whole  summer  whenever  I passed  it. 
It  was  a very  cute  picture  of  a man  using  a 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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I^^SYLVANIA'S  COTTONTAIL  PROBLEM 

By  JOHN  D.  BEULE 

The  need  for  knowing  more  about  game  animals  has  been  recognized  by  many  agencies,  and  one  of  the  first  studies  attempted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  upon  its  founding  in  July  1937,  was  that  of  the  cottontail  rabbit.  The  writer  was  assigned 
to  this  research  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  Biologist,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Dr.  P.  F.  English,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  After  March  1940  the  study  was  continued  as  Pittman-Robertson  Project  No.  6-R  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission’s  Division  of  Research,  supervised  by  Dr.  Richard  Gerstell.  In  1942  the  writer  entered  the  armed  forces 
and  the  study  was  discontinued. 

Although  this  study  was  not  completed,  the  information  found  should  be  of  interest  to  sportsmen  who  would  like  to  see  a successful 
conclusion  to  this  problem.  In  much  of  the  work,  definite  conclusions  were  never  attempted,  for  it  was  found  that  individual  cases,  or 
scattered  examples,  seldom  reveal  the  whole  truth.  Unless  adequate  material  was  available  only  theories  were  formulated. 

Because  cottontails  have  the  ability  to  conceal  themselves,  and  their  actions,  in  the  wild,  native  animals  were  kept  in  captivity  so  that 
many  of  their  important  functions  could  not  escape  detection.  Others  were  subjected  to  tests  of  various  kinds  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
necessary  information. 


COTTONTAIL  POPULATIONS 


The  value  and  importance  of  the  cotton- 
tail rabbit  in  Pennsylvania  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  Game  Commission  and 
sportsmen  alike.  Game  kill  reports  have 
shown  they  are  hunted  more  than  any  other 
animal,  and  the  demand  for  additional  ani- 
mals to  meet  the  ever  increasing  hunting 
pressure  continues  year  after  year.  Naturally 
the  desire  of  all  parties  concerned  is  to  pro- 
duce a substantial  increase  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. It  is  time  we  took  account  of  past 
efforts,  in  an  attempt  to  correct  this  situation 
for  the  future. 

During  the  past  30  years  attempts  have 
been  made  locally,  by  individuals  and  groups 
of  sportsmen,  and  generally  by  the  Game 
Commission,  to  provide  increased  cottontail 
populations.  The  principal  method  was  re- 
stocking. Animals  for  this  purpose  were 
obtained  by  importing  Western  cottontails. 
Artificial  propagation  was  also  attempted  to 
provide  cottontails  for  restocking,  but  was 
discontinued  when  it  was  found  to  be  diffi- 
cult, costly,  and  unsuccessful.  The  practice 
of  importing  Western  cottontails  for  restock- 


ing has  remained,  probably  because  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  its  true  worth.  Rab- 
bits are  also  restocked  by  live  trapping  them 
where  no  hunting  is  permitted  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  areas  where  public  shooting 
is  allowed. 

A summ.ary  of  past  restocking  efforts,  in 
relation  to  the  average  number  killed  per 
resident  license  issued,  has  been  compiled 
for  inspection  in  Table  1.  Because  they  were 
liberated  after  the  hunting  season,  subse- 
quent effects  upon  cottontail  production 
would  necessarily  be  found  the  following 
fall.  For  easy  comparison,  one  year’s  re- 
leases are  placed  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  the  next  year’s  average  kill  per 
licensed  hunter. 

The  comparisons  of  Table  1 show  no 
favorable  increases  that  could  be  attributed 
to  restocking.  Instead,  the  populations  have 
shown  yearly  fluctuations  apparently  due  to 
entirely  different  causes. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  claim  that  restocking 
is  detrimental  to  cottontail  populations,  but 
rather  to  show  that  it  never  has  affected  the 


TABLE  1 

Cottontails  Released  in  Comparison  With  Average 
Number  of  Cottontails  Killed  Per  Resident 
License  Issued 


Year  of 

Number 

Year 

Average 
No.  Killed 
per  Resi- 

Release 

Released 

of  Kills 

dent  License 

1915-16  . . . , 

2,688 

1916 

6.3 

1916-17  ... 

3,186 

1917 

10.9 

1917-18  ... 

384 

1918 

4.6 

1918-19  ... 

129 

1919 

6.8 

1919-20  ... 

245 

1920 

8.1 

1920-21  . . . , 

15,423 

1921 

7.8 

1921-22  . . . , 

18,866 

1922 

9.7 

1922-23  ... 

14,496 

1923 

7.6 

1923-24  . . . , 

34,559 

1924 

6.8 

1924-25  . . . , 

58,404 

1925 

6.9 

1925-26  . . . , 

49,613 

1926 

5.3 

1926-27  . . . , 

57,538 

1927 

6.9 

1927-28  . . . , 

80,519 

1928 

6.0 

1928-29  ... 

50,365 

1929 

7.0 

1929-30  . . . , 

48,629 

1930 

5.8 

1930-31  . . . , 

59,207 

1931 

5.4 

1931-32  . . . , 

52,104 

1932 

5.8 

1932-33  ... 

62,490 

1933 

4.4 

1933-34  . . . , 

57,012 

1934 

3.4 

19,34-35  . . . . 

54,314 

1935 

3.2 

1935-36  . . . . 

57,308 

1936 

2.5 

1936-37  . . . . 

74,452 

1937 

5.1 

1937-38  . . . , 

64,975 

1938 

6.5 

1938-39  . . . , 

68,592 

1939 

5.8 

1939-40  ... 

49,486 

1940 

4.8 

1940-41  ... 

39,684 

1941 

5.3 

1941-42  ... 

28,491 

1942 

5.5 

1942-43  ... 

41,202 

1943 

4.5 

1943-44  . . . . 

1944 

4.6 

1944-45  

1945 

2.0 

success  of  the  hunter  in  one  way  or  another. 
Considering  the  results  obtained,  the  time 
and  money  spent  have  not  been  justified. 

Successful  stocking,  and  establishment  of 
certain  new  species  in  this  country,  has  left 
its  mark  upon  the  minds  of  most  people. 
As  a result,  they  still  feel  that  restocking 
native  species  will  produce  noticeable  in- 
creases. But  introducing  animals,  where 
very  few  or  none  of  those  animals  existed, 
is  altogether  different  from  supplementing  a 
populated  area  with  additional  animals  of 
the  same  species.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  most  men  who  study  these  problems 
throughout  the  country  that  restocking  the 
same  areas  year  after  year  is  a waste  of 
time,  and  that  restocking  is  of  value  only 
where  populations  have  been  seriously  de- 
pleted. These  are  general  statements,  but 
they  certainly  apply  to  the  cottontail. 

Cottontail  populations  are  limited  by  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  lands  which  they 
inhabit.  Repeatedly  it  has  been  found  that 
a given  tract  of  land  will  produce  approxi- 
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The  number  of  young  per  litter  averages  five. 


mately  the  same  number  of  birds  or  mam- 
mals, year  after  year,  unless  radical  changes 
are  executed  on  that  land.  When  we  speak 
of  land,  we  include  its  every  aspect,  such 
as  the  soil  itself,  the  vegetation,  buildings, 
roads,  and  other  mammals  and  birds.  We 
must  consider  everything,  for  in  some  way 
they  all  affect  the  ability  of  that  land  to  pro- 
duce any  given  species.  Few  have  ever 
realized  that  the  cottontail  is  as  much  a 
product  of  the  land  as  wheat,  rye,  or  the 
ragweed  that  grows  between  rows  of  com. 
Like  these  crops,  this  animal  requires  food 
nutrients  and  protection  that  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  land.  The  successful  rabbit 
hxmter  knows  this,  and  would  not  scour  a 
cleanly-plowed  and  cultivated  field  in  pur- 
suit of  these  animals.  Instead  he  hunts 
where  the  land  looks  “right”  for  cottontails. 
He  has  learned  that  some  areas  produce  more 
rabbits  than  others,  and  much  of  his  suc- 
cess dep>ends  upon  his  ability  to  pick  the 
right  places  in  which  to  hunt.  To  learn  why 
one  area  is  more  productive,  and  then  to 
use  this  information  to  make  other  areas 
produce,  is  the  only  hope  for  the  success  of 
future  rabbit  hunting. 

Our  studies  have  already  shown  that  only 
about  a fifth  of  the  native  cottontails  born 
in  Pennsylvania  live  to  provide  sport  on 
November  first.  Should  we  disregard  the 
millions  that  die,  and  further  increase  these 
losses  by  adding  more  breeding  stock,  or 
should  we  set  out  to  discover  why  these 
animals  die,  and  what  can  be  done  to  save 
them?  The  answers  are  allied  with  the 
cottontails’  relationships  with  the  land  upon 
which  they  live,  and  can  be  determined  in 
time  by  honest  endeavor. 

The  wheat  farmer  has  found  that  sowing 
more  seed  does  not  necessarily  mean  greater 
production,  and  that  over  abundant  seed 
wiU  only  mean  decreased  yields.  Yet  we  in 
Pennsylvania  continue  to  stock  more  rabbits 
on  lands  where  productive  capacity  remains 
approximately  the  same  year  after  year. 
To  have  more  cottontails,  we  must  increase 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  land  for  these 
animals,  but  before  this  can  be  done  we 
must  discover  how  it  can  best  be  done. 
Centuries  of  research  and  study  by  many 
agencies  were  necessary  to  determine  how 
to  make  land  more  productive  for  vegetative 
crops.  The  knowledge  to  produce  the  de 
sired  cottontail  crops  will  also  necessitate 
much  time  and  effort,  but  it  is  our  only 
hope.  Even  after  the  facts  are  before  us. 


four  instead  of  twenty  by  November. 


we  can  expect  no  miraculous  increases,  for 
farming  must  continue,  and  cottontail  crops 
will  always  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
landowners.  If  lands  were  used  mainly  for 
the  production  of  cottontails,  enormous  pop- 
ulations would  be  possible.  In  farming  com- 
munities, where  cottontails  are  a by  product 
of  the  land,  substantial  increases  may  be 
obtained  if  desired. 

Food  Requirements  of  Cottontails 

Cottontail  foods  were  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  important  phases  of  this  study. 
The  plan  was  to  determine  the  volume  of 
food  and  water  required;  the  possible  effects 
of  temperatures  on  food  consumption;  the 
effects  of  fasting  or  limited  diets;  whether 
or  not  free  water  was  necessary;  and  the 
foods  preferred  at  various  seasons,  and  their 
nutritional  value.  Until  this  knowledge  was 
available,  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide 
the  necessary  foods  for  desired  populations. 
Winter  was  recognized  as  the  season  when 
food  shortages  existed,  and  most  of  the  work 
was  done  with  this  in  mind. 

Cottontails  undergoing  tests  were  penned 
separately  in  identical  cages.  Provisions 
were  made  to  catch  all  foods  and  water 
spilled  or  wasted,  and  to  keep  all  body 
wastes  separated.  At  temperatures  below 
freezing,  electric  water  heaters  were  used 
to  provide  free  water  at  all  times.  The 
animals  were  never  actually  handled,  but 
the  portion  of  the  pen  containing  them  was 
weighed  daily.  Subtracting  the  known  weight 
of  the  pen  gave  the  weight  of  the  animal. 
Because  most  of  the  rabbits  did  not  act 
normally  until  they  were  acclimated  to  a 
definite  routine  and  surroundings,  all  were 
placed  in  pens,  and  the  procedures  car- 
ried out  from  four  to  seven  days  before 
the  data  were  used. 

A standard  dry  food  was  given  the  cap- 
tive animals.  This  was  used  with  all  ex- 
periments, unless  other  foods  were  desig- 
nated (Table  2).  Weights  were  maintained, 
and  apparently  all  body  functions  were 
normal,  when  the  animals  were  kept  on 
this  diet  for  over  two  years. 


TABLE  2 

Standard  Dry  Food  Given  to  Cottontails 


Ingredient  % by  Weight 

Shelled  com  28.35 

Long  rabbit  alfalfa  23.25 

Wheat  bran  13.95 

Corn  gluten  9.30 

Dried  beet  pulp  9.30 

Wet  molasses  7.00 

Soy  bean  oil  meal  6.95 

Calcium  .95 

Salt  95 


100.00 

As  a basis  for  future  work,  we  wanted 
to  know  how  much  of  the  standard  dry  food 
and  free  water  was  necessary  to  maintain 
a cottontail  in  winter.  Accordingly,  the  food 
and  water  consumption  of  six  animals  was 
measured  for  a period  of  22  days.  Food  and 
water  consumption  fluctuated  daily  for  all 
animals,  and  neither  the  size  nor  the  weight 
of  the  rabbit  appeared  to  control  its  appe- 
tite. This  was  expected,  for  similar  examples 
are  known  in  humans  and  domestic  animals. 

The  average  daily  food  and  water  con- 
sumption for  all  animals  throughout  this 
study  was  .16  pounds  and  106  cubic  centi- 
meters respectively.  If  these  figures  were 
extended  to  a yearly  basis,  each  cottontail 
would  require  approximately  60  pounds  of 
food  and  40  quarts  of  free  water  per  year. 
It  would  be  expected  that  animals  living 
in  the  wild  would  probably  require  addi- 
tional foods  due  to  increased  activities, 
end  because  they  could  not  obtain  the  same 
food  nutrients  of  this  standard  food  in  such 
a concentrated  form  in  the  wild.  This  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  areas  are  to  be 
managed  for  cottontails. 

The  next  test  was  intended  to  show  the 
possible  effects  of  different  temperatures 
upon  the  food  consumption  of  cottontails. 
Where  studies  included  the  possible  effects 
of  meteorological  factors,  the  climoactometer 
was  used.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a 
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the  bark  is  eaten  last. 


chamber  in  which  temperature,  humidity, 
light  intensity,  and  wind  speeds  can  be 
controlled. 

Three  animals  were  subjected  to  tempera- 
tures of  80,  50,  35,  30,  15,  and  0 degrees 
Fahrenheit,  while  two  other  animals  were 
kept  at  normal  winter  temperatures  as  con- 
trols. These  temperatures  apparently  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  food  consumption 
and  body  weights  of  cottontails,  for  similar 
general  trends  were  apparent  for  both  the 
experimental  and  control  groups. 

Later,  six  cottontails  were  subjected  to 
higher  temperatures  while  four  additional 
rabbits  were  used  as  controls.  Temperatures 
from  40°  to  78°  again  did  not  show  differ- 
ential food  consumption  between  the  con- 
trol and  experimental  groups.  However, 
when  experimental  animals  were  subjected 
to  temperatures  from  78°  to  96°,  the  food 
consumption  and  body  weights  of  this  group 
were  noticeably  less.  Temperatures  over 
100°  practically  stopped  food  consumption 
and  seriously  lowered  body  weights.  Cotton- 
tails died  when  left  in  temperatures  of 
over  100°  for  more  than  a day  or  two. 

To  determine  the  ability  of  cottontails  to 
do  without  food,  water,  or  both,  three 
groups  of  two  animals  each  were  used. 
Group  one  was  given  water,  group  two  was 
given  food,  and  the  third  group  was  given 
nothing.  One  animal  on  the  water  diet  es- 
caped on  the  fourth  night.  Nevertheless,  this 
group  showed  the  most  rapid  loss  of  weight. 
The  remaining  animal  had  lost  20  to  21 
percent  of  its  original  body  weight  after 
about  five  and  a half  days.  Animals  with 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink  lost  a similar  per- 
centage of  weight  after  seven  days.  Nine  and 
a half  days  passed  before  a similar  per- 
centage of  weight  loss  occurred  in  those 
animals  receiving  food  only. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  test  was  the 
rapid  recovery  of  all  animals  when  their 
normal  diet  was  again  supplied.  When  food 
and  water  was  again  available,  the  amounts 
consumed  were  only  slightly  higher  than 


for  normal  periods,  but  body  weights  rose 
sharply.  Only  four  or  five  days  were  re- 
quired for  most  animals  to  regain  the  weight 
lost  by  fasting. 

Immature  cottontails  were  used  to  com- 
plete other  fasting  experiments  during  the 
summer  months  (Tables  3,  4,  and  5) . All 
animals  were  kept  on  their  respective  diets 
until  death  occurred.  Tarsal  measurements 
were  used  to  divide  the  immature  cotton- 
tails into  age  groups. 

TABLE  3 

Longevity  of  Cottontails  with  Water  Diet  Only 


Average  Average 

Tarsal  No.  of  % Wt.  Hours 

Measurements  Animals  Lost  Lived 

60-69  mms 3 16.2  44.6 

70-79  mms 6 20.1  63.4 

80-89  mms 4 22.9  93.6 

90-94  mms 4 31.1  123.5 


TABLE  4 

Longevity  of  Cottontails  with  Food  Diet  Only 


Average  Average 

Tarsal  No.  of  % Wt.  Hours 

Measurements  Animals  Lost  Lived 

60-69  mms 4 23.3  73.5 

70-79  mms 5 25.3  162.1 

80-89  mms 6 35.1  226.9 


TABLE  5 

Longevity  of  Cottontails  Undergoing  Complete 
Fast 


Average  Average 

Tarsal  No.  of  % Wt.  Hours 

Measurements  Animals  Lost  Lived 

60-69  mms 5 15.2  32.0 

70-79  mms 6 24.5  38.6 


The  continuous  need  for  food  and  water 
was  shown  by  these  experiments.  In  all  tests 
it  was  apparent  that  the  longevity  of  imma- 
ture animals  was  directly  proportional  to 
their  ages  and  sizes.  That  larger  and  older 
animals  could  withstand  longer  periods  of 


fasting  was  to  be  expected.  Immature  cotton- 
tails lived  longest  on  the  food  diet,  and  were 
able  to  obtain  some  moisture  from  this  food. 

Water  Requirements  of  Cottontails 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  cotton- 
tails require  free  water  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  the  apparent  abundance  of 
these  animals  around  streams  and  lakes 
has  given  the  impression  that  free  water 
is  necessary. 

To  determine  the  possible  need  of  cotton- 
tails for  free  water,  six  immatures  and  two 
adults  were  kept  for  14  weeks  on  diets  of 
succulent  vegetation  only.  Freshly  cut  red 
clover  was  the  bulk  of  their  diet,  but 
spinach,  lettuce,  and  cabbage  were  also  fed. 
A lag  in  w^ght  and  development  was  ap- 
parent for  all  immature  animals  for  this 
period,  and  adults  maintained  their  weights 
at  levels  lower  than  normal.  After  14  weeks, 
the  standard  dry  food  was  added  as  part  of 
the  diet,  and  development  and  body  weights 
increased  rapidly.  Adults  regained  their 
normal  weights.  The  lack  of  development 
and  the  lowering  of  body  weights  was  ap- 
parently due  to  the  lack  of  food  nutrients, 
and  not  to  insufficient  moisture.  From  this 
test  we  could  assume  that  cottontails  in 
summer  can  obtain  sufficient  moisture 
from  succulent  vegetation. 

In  winter,  cottontails  prefer  free  water 
to  ice  and  snow.  However,  animals  without 
free  water  use  ice  and  snow,  and  obtain 
sufficient  moisture. 

Food  Habits  of  Wild  Cottontails 

Cottontails  in  the  wild  are  adapted  to 
use  a wide  variety  of  foods.  Herbs,  grasses, 
shrubs,  and  trees  are  eaten  at  various  sea- 
sons, and  appear  to  be  preferred  in  that 
order. 

The  summer  food  supply  of  cottontails  is 
not  well  understood,  even  though  the 
abundant  vegetation  at  this  time  seems  ade- 
quate for  any  number  of  the  animals.  It 
was  found  that  they  preferred  certain  plant 
species  at  this  time  (Table  6) , and  perhaps 
v/ere  unwilling  to  use  other  species  unless 
preferred  foods  were  not  available.  Pre- 
ferred foods  grow  mainly  on  short  grass 
areas  where  protective  cover  is  usually 
lacking.  Although  summer  foods,  in  them- 
selves, probably  do  not  limit  cottontail 
populations,  the  preference  for  certain  foods, 
resulting  in  added  movement  and  risk,  may 
be  especially  detrimental  to  immature  ani- 
mals because  of  existing  predators. 

TABLE  6 

Some  Preferred  Summer  Foods  of  Cottontails 
In  Pennsylvania 

Dandelion 
White  clover 
Red  clover 
Alfalfa 

Lettuce  (cultivated) 

■ Carrot  (cultivated) 

Blue  grass 

Lance-leaved  plantain 
Goldenrod 
Devil’s  paint  brush 
Cabbage  (cultivated) 

For  about  a month  after  leaving  their 
nests,  immature  cottontails  appeared  to  live 
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almost  entirely  on  preferred  foods.  These 
animals  were  often  seen  feeding  through- 
out the  day,  whereas  older  animals  usually 
fed  during  early  morning,  late  evening,  and 
through  the  night. 

In  late  fall  and  early  winter,  cottontails 
sought  the  preferred  summer  foods,  but 
began  to  eat  dried  herbs  and  grasses  as 
other  foods  became  less  plentiful.  Finally 
snow  was  directly  responsible  for  the  change 
from  herbaceous  to  woody  foods.  Herba- 
cebus  foods  were  preferred  at  all  times,  and 
during  open  winters  such  as  1941-42,  little 
evidence  of  bark  feeding  was  found. 

Pennsylvania  cottontails  dug  through  as 
i much  as  four  inches  of  dry  snow  to  obtain 
' preferred  foods.  It  appeared  that  these 
I animals  dug  only  where  the  tops  of  these 
! plants  protruded  above  the  snow.  This 
habit  was  frequently  observed  in  some  areas 
and  never  seen  in  others.  Perhaps  it  was 
learned  by  individual  animals. 

Winter  is  recognized  as  a time  when  food 
scarcity  could  limit  cottontail  populations, 
and  a fine  example  of  this  was  found  dur- 
ing 1938-39  on  a 15  acre  area  in  Center 
County.  The  area  under  observation  con- 
tained excellent  escape  cover  and  summer 
foods,  but  woody  plants  were  few  and 
scattered.  The  surrormding  fields  were  in- 
tensively cultivated,  and  the  area  was  the 
natiu-al  winter  concentration  place  for  all 
cottontails  in  the  vicinity.  A known  popu- 
lation of  4.2  cottontails  per  acre  was 
present  on  this  area  during  December  and 
January.  Heavy  snows  fell  during  January 
and  February,  and  most  of  the  available 
woody  plants  were  consmned  within  a few 
weeks.  Live  trapping  and  tagging  was  in 
' progress  at  this  time,  and  from  January 
22  to  February  3,  five  dead  cottontails  were 
removed  from  sparsely  baited  traps.  The 
average  weight  of  these  animals  was  1.75 
pounds,  and  an  autopsy  on  every  animal 
showed  that  the  deaths  were  due  to  starva- 
tion. The  average  healthy  cottontail  at  this 
time  weighed  over  2.50  pounds.  Cotton- 
tails on  this  area  were  so  eager  for  food  that 
one  animal  returned  to  a baited  trap  15 
minutes  after  it  had  been  released.  The 
' percentage  of  the  popvilation  lost  during  the 
I winter  was  never  calculated  accurately. 
I Had  the  method  for  determining  the  physical 
i condition  of  cottontails  been  developed  at 
I this  time,  we  could  have  been  forewarned 
of  the  situation.  This  example  may  be  used 
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. preference  for  summer  foods  result  in 
i added  risks. 


Cottontails  furnish  more  sport  than  any  other  secies. 


to  again  remind  us  that  the  land  must  be 
right  if  we  are  to  have  an  abundance  of 
rabbits. 

A great  variety  of  shrubs,  vines,  and  trees 
is  utilized  by  rabbits  throughout  the  winter. 
However,  the  amount  of  bark  consumed  was 
found  to  be  directly  related  to  the  avail- 
ability of  herbs  and  grasses.  The  avail- 
ability of  these,  in  turn,  is  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  snow  covering  the  ground. 
Tender  shoots  and  buds  of  most  woody 
plants  are  usually  eaten  first,  and  the  bark 
is  eaten  later.  Table  7 contains  an  in- 
complete list  of  woody  plants  eaten  by 
cottontails  in  winter.  These  foods  are 
classified  roughly  into  three  groups,  accord- 
ing to  their  palatability  to  cottontails. 

TABLE  7 


Some  Barks  used  for  Winter  Food  by  Pennsylvania 
Cottontails 


Group  I 


Black  Raspberry  Staghorn  Sumac 
Blackberry  Apple 


Willow 
Poison  Ivy 
Bittersweet 
Hawthorn 


Group  II 
Black  Cherry 
Fire  Cherry 
Rose 

Greenbriar 


Frost  Grape 
American  Ehn 
Slippery  Ehn 
Flowering 
Raspberry 
Choke  Cherry 
Virginia  Creeper 
Am.  Hazel  Nut 
Panicled 
Dogwood 


Group  HI 
Blueberry 
New  Jersey  Tea 
Buttonbush 
Witch  Hazel 
Elderberry 
Black  Alder 
Black  Oak 
White  Oak 
Scrub  Oak 
Red  Oak 


Smooth  Sumac 
Sassafras 


Dewberry 
American  Aspen 
Large-toothed 
Aspen 


Am.  Beech 
Shellbark 
Hickory 
Basswood 
Black  Locust 
Scotch  Pine 
Pitch  Pine 
Virginia  Pine 
Red  Spruce 
Hemlock 


Exact  winter  food  preferences  were  hard 
to  determine,  for  on  any  area  the  prefer- 
ences fotmd  were  for  the  specific  combina- 
tion of  plants  present.  Individual  food 
preferences  were  also  apparent  on  isolated 


areas  having  small  populations  In  some 
localities  greenbriar  was  the  preferred 
woody  food,  and  was  completely  eaten.  On 
other  areas  this  species  went  untouched. 
The  different  selection  of  woody  plants  cm 
various  areas  was  apparently^  due  to  different 
combinations  of  woody  plants  on  them. 

On  areas  where  animals  were  numerous, 
and  preferred  woody  food  supplies  low, 
extreme  feeding  on  large  trees  or  shrubs 
was  found.  Where  any  other  kind  of  food 
was  available,  foods  of  this  type  were  never 
eaten.  Feeding  on  large  trees  or  shrubs 
usually  indicated  insufficient  winter  foods. 

Individual  preferences  for  woody  foods 
were  found  when  ten  captive  animals  were 
given  equal  small  amounts  of  black  rasp- 
berry, staghorn  sumac,  greenbriar,  and 
aspen.  Each  food  was  fed  for  four  days 
in  combination  with  the  regular  food,  and 
the  results  were  compiled  in  Table  8.  Black 
raspberry  was  the  favorite  food  of  eight 
animals,  and  also  rated  first  in  total  amount 
consumed.  Sumac  was  the  second  choice, 
although  its  palatability  varied  greatly 
with  each  individual.  Table  8 cannot  be 
used  as  an  index  to  food  preferences,  but 
merely  shows  the  existence  of  different  food 
preferences  among  individuals. 

To  determine  the  nutritional  effects  of  a 
protracted  diet  of  bark,  weighed  amounts 
of  sumac  were  fed  to  ten  penned  animals 
for  a p>eriod  of  20  days.  Water  was  avail- 
able at  all  times.  They  lost  weight  rapidly 
on  the  sumac  diet,  but  after  eight  days 
maintained  their  body  weights.  After  the 
twentieth  day,  the  diet  consisted  of  sumac 
and  black  raspberry  for  an  additional  eight 
days.  This  combination  of  foods  did  not  in- 
crease body  weights  of  the  experimental 
animals. 

Daily  food  consumption  was  generally  high 
during  this  test,  and  in  some  cases  was 
more  than  twice  the  normal  consumption  of 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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GON  DOG  COURAGE  GREAT  MISSES  I HAVE  MADE 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

WHEN  we  list  the  great  qualifications  a Gun  Dog  must  possess 
to  be  placed  in  the  canine  Hall  of  Fame,  courage  is  too  often 
omitted.*  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  omission  is  the  fact  that 
during  our  many  years  of  association  with  hunting  dogs  we  have 
seen  such  frequent  exhibitions  of  courage,  daring,  and  intestinal 
fortitude,  we  have  taken  this  valuable  asset  for  granted. 

High  class  dogs  remain  in  our  memory  as  long  as  we  live, 
while  the  ignorant  worthless  mutts  are  soon  forgotten.  That  is 
as  it  should  be,  so  let  us  forever  sing  the  praises  of  the  great, 
and  waste  no  time  recounting  days  spent  with  dogs  that  failed. 

Many  books  and  articles  have  been  written  about  the  courageous 
deeds  performed  by  the  dogs  that  served  with  out  fighting  men 
during  the  last  war;  poems  and  historic  records  have  been 
published  about  heroic  incidents  in  the  lives  of  dogs  owned  as 
family  pets,  however,  we  shall  pay  tribute  only  to  gun  dogs 
which  have  become  great  through  their  courageous  hearts  and 
keen  minds. 

Horace  Lytle,  greatest  of  all  gun  dog  men,  told  me  a story 
about  Beau  Essig’s  Don,  a beautiful  setter  owned  by  Virgil  Hawse 
down  in  Staunton,  Virginia.  Horace  has  ridden  and  walked 
behind  the  nation’s  top  dogs  for  many  years  and  when  he  places 
a dog  in  the  superlative  class,  you  may  rest  assured  the  dog 
has  earned  that  coveted  place. 

Beau  Essig’s  Don  was  making  a name  for  himself  as  a field 
trial  winner  in  1943  and  leading  judges  were  watching  him  care- 
fully in  Mississippi  early  in  ’44  when  the  National  Free-For-All 
Championship  was  run.  The  field  was  heavy  with  mud  and 
the  weather  miserable,  and  a three-hour  finish  heat  in  prairie 
coimtry  makes  a terrific  demand  on  a dog.  The  gallant  effort 
made  that  day  by  Don  will  live  in  bird  dog  history.  He  hunted 
every  inch  of  the  way  and  poured  additional  energy  in  every  cast. 

That  night  Don  was  crated  and  shipped  to  Pinehurst  to  run 
in  the  National  Amateur  Quail  Championship.  Mr.  Lytle  was  one 
of  the  judges  at  this  colorful  event. 

The  Pinehurst  course  is  small  and  unlike  the  wide  open  South- 
western land,  and  a dog  must  adapt  himself  quickly  or  he  will 
be  lost  in  the  pinelands  out  of  judgment.  Here  Don  showed 
faultless  work  and  became  runner  up,  beaten  only  by  the  great 
Lebanon  Tim. 

A week  later  Don  was  back  in  Mississippi  for  the  United  States 
trials  at  Hernando,  where  53  dogs  were  entered.  When  Don  ran 
the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with  sheets  of  sharp  ice, 
and  when  he  was  taken  up,  his  foot  pads  were  cut  miserably. 
Two  were  completely  gone  leaving  only  bloody  raw  flesh,  and 
the  other  two  were  almost  as  severe.  The  judges  knew  he  had 
earned  a chance  to  compete  in  a second  series  of  an  hour-and- 
a-half  but  they  knew  that  no  dog  in  that  condition  could  be 
ready  to  run  again  in  forty  eight  hours.  However,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  except  to  leave  the  decision  to  his  handler. 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

1^9  OST  men  who  write  about  guns  feel  duty  bound  from  time 
to  time  to  recount  some  of  their  exploits  as  marksmen.  ' If 
they  are  skillful  writers  they  make  the  story  interesting  and  main- 
tain a pleasant  note  of  modesty.  If  they  aren’t  so  handy  with  a 
typewriter  their  tales  of  powder  burning  sound  exactly  like  the 
outright  bragging  which  they  are. 

This  probably  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  anyone  who  pro- 
fesses to  know  a little  about  guns  and  shooting  deliberately  sat 
down  to  recount  some  of  the  bad  shots  he  has  made.  If  you 
want  to  learn  how  to  shoot  the  eye  out  of  a gnat  at  a hundred 
yards,  don’t  read  any  farther.  But  if  you  want  to  confirm  your 
secret  opinion  that  you’re  not  so  bad  after  all,  read  on.  Every- 
body has  missed,  but  nobody  has  missed  any  better  than  I. 

Without  a doubt,  my  most  exciting  miss  occurred  the  time  I 
trailed  a bobcat  into  a cave.  I was  deer  hunting,  and  there  was 
a perfect  tracking  snow  on  the  ground.  I had  walked  several 
hours  without  finding  a single  deer  trail  that  looked  promising, 
so  when  I came  to  a line  of  fresh  bobcat  tracks  I decided  to  fol- 
low it. 

Within  a quarter  of  a mile  kitty’s  tracks  turned  up  toward  a 
rocky  bluff,  and  a short  distance  afterward  they  led  into  a cave. 
I was  young  and  enthusiastic.  The  tracks  went  in,  but  they 
didn’t  come  out.  As  I stood  just  outside  the  entrance  I thought, 
“Boy!  I’ve  got  him  surrounded.” 

I started  in,  and  within  a few  yards  the  cave  began  to  look 
mighty  dark.  I had  no  source  of  light  except  a pocketful  of 
kitchen  matches  so  I crawled  along  the  bottom,  holding  my  rifle 
ready  in  one  hand  and  lighting  matches  with  the  other.  It  is 
surprising  how  rapidly  you  can  change  your  mind  imder  such 
circumstances.  I hadn’t  gone  five  yards  before  I began  to  wonder 
just  how  badly  I did  want  that  bobcat. 

Nevertheless,  I continued  crawling  and  striking  matches.  The 
floor  of  the  cave  began  to  slope  up,  with  a ridge  of  rock  running 
up  the  center.  The  roof  was  about  four  feet  above  it.  I started 
crawling  up  this  ridge.  Pretty  soon  I saw  a gray  form  huddled  on 
it  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  cave. 

I wasn’t  at  all  sure  about  hitting  that  cat,  but  I figured  that 
if  I did  my  .30-30  certainly  would  be  big  enough  to  take  all  the 
fight  out  of  him.  Besides  the  target  wasn’t  more  than  10  feet 
from  me,  although  at  a sharp  angle  uphill. 

I lit  a match,  aimed  as  best  I could,  supporting  the  carbine 
with  one  hand,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  thunder  was  terrific. 
A gray  shape  left  the  rock  and  sailed  toward  me  and  my  match 
went  out! 

I hugged  that  rock  ridge  tighter  than  a leech,  and  I am  sure 
thaf  I buried  my  face  at  least  three  inches  in  it,  but  nothing 
happened.  There  was  a gentle  swooshing  sound,  but  it  wasn’t  my 
pants  being  ripped  off.  It  was  the  great  homed  owl  I had  shot 


(Contmued  on  Page  33) 
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PRESIDENT  LEFFLER  PROMOTED 
By  Carnegie-lllinois  Steel  Corporation 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
its  employes  take  this  means  of  extending 
hearty  congratulations  to  Ross  L.  Leffler, 
Commission  President,  who  was  recently 
honored  by  the  Carnegie-lllinois  Steel  Cor- 
poration by  having  been  appointed  as  as- 
sistant to  its  president. 

Mr.  Leffler  started  his  service  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1910  in 
the  Duquesne  Works  at  Duquesne,  where  he 
spent  twenty-five  years  in  various  capacities. 
In  1935,  he  became  director  of  industrial  re- 
lations for  Camegie-Illmois  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, a United  States  Steel  Corporation  sub- 
sidiary, and  was  transferred  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh office.  Later,  after  serving  a brief 
period  as  special  agent  for  the  company,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  manager  of  oper- 
ations, Pittsburgh  district,  the  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  present  appoint- 
ment. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Leffler  was 
chairman  of  the  Allegheny  County  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense,  which  was  responsible  for 
complete  security  organization. 

Among  his  many  other  activities,  he  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  Pittsburgh’s  Better 
Traffic  Committee  and  was  responsible  for 
Pittsburgh’s  distinction  in  being  the  first 
community  in  the  United  States  to  hold  a 
traffic  safety  conference  in  compliance  with 
President  Truman’s  request.  He  is  coordi- 
nator of  the  Veterans’  Persoimel  Division 
for  Selective  Service  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, and  a member  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 


also  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Region  III 
execuitve  committee. 


ROSS  L.  LEFFLER 
Pres.,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


E.  LEE  LE  COMPTE  PASSES 

Friends  of  Lee  Le  Compte  will  be  sad- 
dened to  learn  that  he  passed  away  in  a 
Baltimore  hospital  on  March  17,  after  an 
illness  of  more  than  a year.  He  was  72 
years  old  and  had  retired  from  active  service 
as  head  of  the  Maryland  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  about  18  months 
ago.  Burial  took  place  in  his  home  town  of 
Cambridge  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. 

Lee  was  one  of  God’s  noblemen.  Courteous, 
kind,  honorable,  staunch  in  his  friendships, 
he  was  respected  and  loved  by  all  who  were 
fortunate  in  knowing  him.  Conservation  has 
lost  one  of  its  great  friends. 


FIREARMS  REGISTRATION 

Early  in  this  session  of  Congress  attomey- 
General  Tom  Clark  wrote  a letter  to  the 
Senate  and  House  urging  the  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
the  registration  of  all  firearms  of  a greater 
calibre  than  22  (shot  gims  were  not  in- 
cluded) and  the  taking  of  finger  prints  of 
owners  of  such  guns  registered. 

Senator  Wiley  (Wis.)  introduced  the  Bfil 
in  the  Senate  (S.  332)  on  January  24.  Prior 
to  that  time  (January  16)  Congressman 
Carson  (Ohio)  introduced  a bill  which  was 
more  general  in  its  language  but  with  grave 
potentialities  lurking  between  the  lines.  i 

On  February  17,  Senator  Wiley  arose 
from  his  desk  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  ad- 
dressed the  presiding  officer  and  moved  that 
his  bill  be  withdrawn  from  the  Committee  i 
on  Finance  to  which  it  had  been  referred  | 
and  that  it  then  be  indefinitely  postponed.  I 
This  action  was  taken  and  this  bill  is  now  i 
dead.  The  Senator  read  in  the  Record  a i 
statement  giving  his  reasons  for  taking  this 
action.  In  part  he  said,  i 

“From  the  outset,  my  fundamental  sym-  i 
pathies  have  actually  been  opposed  to  the 
regimentation  and  abuses  which  might  arise 
out  of  this  bill.  I am  opposed  to  the  build-  i 
ing  up  of  any  more  government  bureau- 
cracy. I am  opposed  to  nuisance  restrictions 
on  our  citizenry.  I am  opposed  to  needless  , 
controls  on  outdoor  sports,  which  are,  of  : 
coxorse,  so  wholesome  and  well  loved  by 
countless  Americans  and  particularly  by  i 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  sportsmen  in  my  i 
own  state — a hunting  paradise.” 


NOTICE  TO  READERS 

So  far  we  have  received  quite  a few  stories  for  the  contest  which  expires  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, but  there  must  be  many  more  readers  who  have  had  exciting  hunting  or  outdoor  ex- 
periences who  are  overlooking  a good  bet  by  not  entering  this  competition.  The  rules  are  simple: 
Write  the  story  in  your  own  words — keep  it  under  750  words,  the  shorter  the  better.  All  manu- 
scripts must  be  typed  on  8^"  x 11"  paper,  double  spaced,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
contributor  and  the  date  at  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  each  page.  No  manuscript  will  be 
returned,  therefore  we  strongly  recommend  you  make  a carbon  copy  if  you  want  to  preserve  the 
experience  in  writing.  Only  the  winners  wiU  be  published  in  the  Game  News — ^beginning  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been  selected.  Remember,  the  experiences  must  directly  con- 
cern the  contestant,  net  someone  else. 

Prizes  are  os  follows:  First,  $100.00;  second,  $50.00;  third,  $25.00;  five  $10.00  prizes  and  five 
$5.00  prizes.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  stories  a reader  may  send  in.  Every  story  will 
be  given  careful  readi^  by  the  four  competent  judges  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  and 
experience  in  evaluating  such  material. 

Send  in  your  story  any  time  between  June  1st  and  midnight  September  30,  1947,  addressed 
to  The  Outdoor  Story  Contest,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  SOON, 


1947 

NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 

(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes  of  May  7, 
1947) 

“Bounties — The  Commission  was  informed 
that  during  the  first  eleven  (11)  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  (ending  April  30, 
1947)  bounties  were  paid  on  20,967  weasels, 
20,544  gray  foxes,  25,574  red  foxes  (46,118  for 
both  species) , 67  goshawks,  and  1,342  great- 
horned owls,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$210,869;  and  that  for  the  same  period  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year  the  payments 
covered  12,016  weasels,  18,744  gray  foxes, 
25,247  red  foxes  (43,991  for  both  species), 
115  goshawks,  1,122  great-horned  owls,  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  of  $192,635.  Instead 
of  being  lower,  as  anticipated  a year  ago,  it 
was  noted  that  bounty  payments  had  in- 
creased for  all  species,  except  goshawks. 

♦ * * ♦ 

“After  extended  discussion,  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  motion  made,  seconded  and  agreed 
to  by  the  majority,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolutions 

“WHEREAS,  Various  predators  upon  which 
bounties  have  been  paid  have  not  decreased 
in  numbers  as  anticipated;  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
bounty  rates  heretofore  established,  and  to 
pay  rewards  for  the  killing  of  various  pred- 
ators throughout  the  Commonwealth,  except 
as  below  indicated,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a further  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  said 
creatures  and  thereby  better  to  protect  game; 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting 
under  the  powers  and  authority  vested  in 
it  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section 
1101,  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1945,  P.  L. 
357,  entitled  “An  Act  concerning  game  and 
other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating,  and  chang- 
ing the  law  relating  thereto,”  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Members 
present  this  seventh  day  of  May,  1947,  hereby 
continues  from  July  16,  1947  to  May  31,  1948, 
both  dates  inclusive,  the  bounty  payments 
currently  authorized  for  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a wild 
state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  period  specified  and  presented 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  except  that 
no  bounty  shall  be  paid  for  either  gray  or 
red  foxes  killed  in  the  counties  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  (where  a special  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  restricts  the  killing  of 
foxes  to  the  protection  of  personal  prop- 
erty), the  rates  of  payment  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Gray  F ox — $4.00  for  each  gray  fox,  ex- 
cept as  above  indicated; 

2.  Red  F ox — $4.00  for  each  red  fox,  except 
as  above  indicated; 

3.  Weasel — $1.00  for  each  weasel; 

4.  Great-homed  Owl — $4.00  for  each  adult 
great-homed  owl,  and  $2.00  for  fledglings 
which  have  not  left  the  nest;  and 

5.  Goshawks — $2.00  for  each  adult  gos- 
hawk, and  $1.00  for  fledglings  which  have 
not  left  the  nest. 


“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  published, 
in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  in  the  May  and 
June  1947  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  through  the  press  and  other 
available  channels,  the  Executive  Director 
being  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
certify  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations 


as  and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.” 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full,  true 
and  correct  excerpt  of  the  resolutions  establish- 
ing bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  In  a 
wild  state  within  the  Commonwealth  from  July 
16,  1947  to  May  31,  194S,  Inclusive,  as  adopted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  commission  at  a 
meeting  held  May  7,  1947,  public  notice  of  which 
action  Is  published  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law. 

SETH  GORDON,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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Photo  by  John  Schindler. 

Two  orphaned  bear  cubs,  whose  tempers  were  all  out  of  proportion  to  their  size,  visited 
Governor  Duff’s  office  recently,  but  only  persons  wearing  thickly  padded  gloves  were 
brave  enough  to  handle  them.  Governor  Duff  is  shown,  seated,  in  the  top  picture  watch- 
ing the  cubs  in  a box  m which  they  were  brought  into  the  executive  offices.  Others  in 
the  picture,  left  to  right,  are:  David  R.  Perry,  the  Governor’s  secretary;  Charles  F.  Rugaber, 
assistant  secretary,  and  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Editor,  Game  News.  It  was  “chow  time”  for 
the  pair  of  huskies  when  the  bottom  picture  was  taken.  The  cubs,  abandoned  by  Mamma 
■“Bear  in  Elk  County,  are  being  raised  on  the  bottle.  The  cubs  were  sent  to  the  Erie  Zoo. 
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Photo  by  John  Lohmann. 

Pike  and  Monroe  trappers  with  beaver  catches  make  in  Porter  Township  last  season. 


WILDLIFE  IS  AFFECTED  BY  HIGH 
PRICES 

Wildlife,  being  a product  of  the  land,  is 
suffering  in  competition  with  crop  produc- 
tion intensified  during  this  era  of  high  prices 
and  tremendous  demand,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  agriculture  has  risen 
to  an  unprecedented  peak  and  with  over- 
grazing and  overcropping  prevalent  through- 
out the  country,  many  forms  of  wildlife, 
especially  upland-game  species,  are  not 
keeping  pace. 

State  surveys  and  current  reports  show 
that  the  status  of  wildlife  is  varying  from 
“alarming”  to  “serious,”  especially  in  the 
more  intensively-cultivated  and  thickly- 
populated  sections  of  the  nation.  The  de- 
mands on  wildlife  become  ever  greater  as 
the  resource  itself  grows  smaller.  In  this 
period  of  reconversion  from  war  to  peace- 
time living,  it  is  common  to  hear  “abundant 


natural  resources  and  healthy  citizens  won 
for  us  the  last  war,  but  what  about  the 
next?  Restoration  and  sound  management  is 
the  only  defense.” 

Some  states  are  already  applying  the 
only  effective  and  lasting  remedy  for  their 
ills.  The  remedy  for  a dwindling  wildlife 
supply  is,  restore  fish  and  game  habitat 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  consistent 
with  agricultural  demands  and  make  opti- 
mum use  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  Class 
8 land  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
says  is  destined  for  wildlife.  Conservation- 
ists, both  the  soil  and  wildlife  people  now 
agree  that  proper  land  use  includes  a place 
for  wildlife. 

Pennsylvania,  it  is  reported,  has  launched 
an  astounding  habitat-improvement  program 
extending  for  5 years  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  six  million  dollars.  Through  a state- 
wide system  of  farm  cooperators  they  will 
expend  most  of  their  frmds  on  privately- 
owned  lands.  Missouri  and  New  York  have 


excellent  programs  in  operation,  and  Ohio 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  a special  legislative 
appropriation  for  wildlife  on  the  strength 
that  fish  and  game  is  “big  business.”  The 
time  has  come,  progressive  conservationists 
believe,  when  we  must  “farm”  for  fish  and 
game  and  reconcile  all  wildlife  work  with 
the  required  agricultural  land-use  patterns. 


The  ‘Yaw’  of  a bullet  is  the  angle  between 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bullet  and  the 
tangent  to  the  trajectory.  In  simple  words 
however,  it  is  a measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  bullet  is  NOT  traveling  ‘nose  on.' 
The  actual  detailed  motion  of  a bullet  is  very 
complicated.  ‘Yaw’  is  one  of  the  compli- 
cating factors. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

In  the  future  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
turn any  photos  submitted  for  publication. 
We  cannot  keep  track  of  the  hundreds  we 
receive.  Furthermore,  all  pictures  should 
be  properly  captioned,  preferably  type- 
written and  pasted  at  the  bottom  of  each 
photo,  so  it  can  easily  be  removed.  Paste, 
do  not  clip  it  on. 

Do  not  send  pictures  which  are  fuzzy  or 
out  of  focus,  or  in  which  the  principle  char- 
acters are  so  far  in  the  background  they 
cannot  be  identified.  Do  not  send  negatives. 
Glossy  enlarged  prints  are  best  for  engraving 
purposes. 


On  April  11,  1947,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Reeser, 
second  from  right,  resigned  from  the  Game 
Commission  after  faithfully  serving  as  secretary 
to  W.  C.  Shaffer,  center.  Chief,  General  Field 
Operations  Division,  for  a period  of  11  years. 
Shown  left  to  right  are:  Joan  Gottschall;  Rollin 
Heffellinger,  Asst.  Chief  Division  of  General 
Field  Operations;  Mr.  Shaffer;  Doris  Mowrey: 
Mrs.  Reeser;  and  Tim  Minahan.  Mrs.  Reese* 
resigned  her  position  to  join  her  husband  ii 
Everett,  Pa.,  where  he  is  in  business. 
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COST  OF  DUCK  STAMP  MAY  BE 
DOUBLED 

Your  Duck  Stamp  will  cost  you  $2.00  next 
season  instead  of  $1.00  if  Congressman 
Charles  J.  Kersten’s  (Wise.)  Bill  should 
receive  favorable  action  on  Capitol  Hill. 
It  also  provides  that  not  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  any  waterfowl  refuge  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
be  opened  to  wildlife  management  (public 
hunting) . 

The  time  has  come,  we  believe,  that  the 
Duck  Stamp  should  cost  more.  It  is  the 
smallest  contribution  a sportsman  makes 
to  his  annual  sport.  Doubling  its  cost  will 
increase  only  very  slightly  the  cost  of  his 
pleasure.  If  duck  hunting  is  to  continue  and 
be  maintained,  more  nesting,  feeding  and 
resting  areas  must  be  provided  along  the 
flyways.  The  crisis  that  now  exists  in  water- 
fowl  populations  only  emphasizes  the  need 
for  more  areas  of  this  character.  As  “Ding” 
Darling  has  expressed  it  so  vividly  “Ducks 
can’t  nest  on  a picket  fence.”  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  can  intelligently  use  the 
extra  dollar  in  its  waterfowl  restoration  pro- 
gram. More  refuges  may  not  be  the  whole 
answer  to  bringing  back  the  ducks,  but 
they  will  go  a long  way  in  the  management 
of  this  great  natural  resource. 


FISHING  LICENSE  SALES 
SKYROCKET  IN  1946 

Fishing  holidays  for  fresh-water  anglers 
swelled  license  receipts  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1946,  to  pour  an  all- 
time  high  revenue  of  $15,877,361  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  48  States  through  the 
purchase  of  11,088,717  fishing  licenses,  ac- 
cording to  a report  released  today  by  Albert 
M.  Day,  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  when 
8,280,232  licenses  were  sold  by  the  States 
for  $10,580,311,  the  1945-46  season  totals 
show  an  increase  of  2,788,485  in  licenses 
and  $5,297,050  in  revenue  received  by  the 
various  States. 

California  ranked  first  in  revenue  with 
$1,545,026.  Massachusetts  was  in  second  place 
with  $1,223,995,  followed  by  Minnesota  with 
$1,017,686;  Michigan,  $948,453;  Pennsylvania, 
$918,200;  Wisconsin,  $909,258;  New  York, 
$799,620;  Ohio,  $633,035;  Washington,  $521,- 
475;  Illinois,  $520,743;  and  Missouri,  $507,418. 

In  the  number  of  licenses  sold,  Michigan 
exceeded  all  other  States  with  904,557, 
California  was  second  with  764,557,  followed 
by  Ohio  with  718,842;  Minnesota,  627,907; 
Pennsylvania,  567,000;  Illinois,  560,310;  New 
York,  551,927;  Indiana,  534,156;  and  Wis- 
consin, 517,864. 

Non-resident  licenses  during  the  1945-46 
season  amounted  to  1,093,099,  an  increase 
of  335,240  over  the  preceding  year. 


.i.pproximately  800  crows  were  killed  by  bomb- 
ing a crow  roost  in  Southampton  Township, 
Franklin  County,  on  the  night  of  March  11.  The 
bombs  were  furnished  by  the  Letterkenny  Ord- 
nance Depot,  Chambersbnrg,  and  placed  under 
the  direction  of  Game  Protector  George  D.  Bretz, 
Shippensburg.  Photos  by  Roger  Latham. 


mMSf. 


PICT 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Hal  Harriso: 
and  wildlife  photographer,  for  this  wonderfi 
time  writing  about  and  photographing  birds 
he  has  recorded  on  this  spread  are;  1.  Incuh:: 
to  feed  two  hungry  youngsters.  4.  Mournh; 
Canada  Geese  with  brood.  7.  Young  Sparro 
Young  Hermit  Thrushes  begging  for  food. 


:i,  widely-known  naturalist,  author,  lecturer, 
L birds.  Mr.  Harrison  spends  a lot  of  his 
4ered  outstanding  in  his  field.  The  subjects 
s.  2.  Young  Least  Bittern.  3.  Flicker  about 
ding  young.  5.  Wood  Thrush  at  nest.  6. 
t out  of  nest.  8.  Mr.  Harrison  at  work.  9. 
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C.  W.  Sliattuck,  Smethport,  snapped  this  in- 
teresting photo  of  a doe  caught  between  two 
trees  along  the  east  branch  of  Potato  Creek  in 
Norwich  Twp.,  McKean  County. 
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Final  Report  of  Game  Killed  in  Pennsylvania 


SPECIES 

Average 

SEASON 

OF  1946’* 

SEASON 

OF  1945* 

Wt.  of  Ea. 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  

115  Lbs. 

31,110 

3,577,650  Lbs. 

24,575 

2.826,125  Lbs. 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  

80  Lbs. 

4,209 

336,720  Lbs. 

1,085 

86,800  Lbs. 

Total  Deer  and  Weight  

35,319 

3,914,370  Lbs. 

25,660 

2,912,925  Lbs. 

Bears  

325 

56,875  Lbs. 

366 

64,050  Lbs. 

Rabbits  

1,524,798 

2.688,396  Lbs. 

1.398,683 

2,447,695  Lbs. 

Hares  (Snowshoes)  

3 Lbs. 

3,133 

9,399  Lbs. 

736 

2,208  Lbs. 

Hungarian  Partridges  

12  Oz. 

108 

81  Lbs. 

179 

134  Lbs. 

Squirrels  

1 Lb. 

770,637 

770,637  Lbs. 

720,866 

720,866  Lbs. 

Raccoons  

114,701 

1,147.010  Lbs. 

73,565 

735,650  Lbs. 

Wild  Turkeys  

Ruffed  Grouse  

1-1  /.I  T.hc;. 

2,518 

(Closed) 

213,384 

25,180  Lbs. 

1,716 

46,412 

290,917 

17,160  Lbs. 
61.783  Lbs. 

Ringneck  Pheasants  

2-3/4  Lbs. 

586,806  Lbs. 

800,022  Lbs. 

Quail  

8,244 

3,091  Lbs. 

12,014 

4,505  Lbs. 

Woodcocks  

6 Oz. 

17,042 

6,391  Lbs. 

24,937 

9,351  Lbs. 

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots  

4 Oz. 

3,572 

893  Lbs. 

8.165 

2,041  Lbs. 

Grackles  (Blackbirds)  

2-1/2  Oz. 

(Unprotected-No  Data) 

33,584 

5,248  Lbs. 

Wild  Waterfowl  

2-1/2  Lbs. 

28,712 

71,780  Lbs. 

72,783 

181,958  Lbs. 

Woodchucks  

6 Lbs. 

228,329 

1.369.974  Lbs. 

156,737 

940.422  Lbs. 

Doves  

3 Oz. 

2,687 

504  Lbs. 

3,344 

627  Lbs. 

Total  Number  and  Weight  

Reduced  to  Tons  Equals  

2,953,509 

10,631,387  Lbs. 
5,316  Tons 

2,870,664 

8.906,645  Lbs. 
4,453  Tons 

♦ Small  Game,  based  on  Field  Officers  estimates;  Big  Game,  based  on  Individual  reports  filed  by 
hunters. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  LIMITS  NON- 
RESIDENT SPORTSMEN 

Hunters  from  a score  of  states  and  from 
Canada  will  feel  the  effects  of  new  restric- 
tions and  higher  fees  when  they  go  to  South 
Dakota  to  hunt  this  fall,  according  to 
Wildlife  Management  Institute.  The  taking 
of  migratory  waterfowl  and  big  game  in 
that  state  will  not  be  legal  for  nonresidents 
for  the  next  two  years  at  least,  it  was 
stated,  and  hunting  without  permission  on 
land  containing  livestock  or  unharvested 
grain  was  prohibited  by  the  Legislative 
A.ssembly  just  closed. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  $20  state  license, 
nonresidents  must  secure  a county  license 
costing  $3.00  that  is  not  required  of  resident 
hunters.  Licenses  will  have  to  be  obtained 
from  county  treasurers  or  other  agents  next 
fall  instead  of  state  game  wardens,  and 
5 per  cent  of  the  license  fees  will  be  allo- 
cated to  county  highway  funds. 

In  explaining  the  astounding  decline  in 
ringnecked  pheasants  in  South  Dakota  last 
season  following  many  years  of  phenomenal 
population  density,  Elmer  Peterson,  Director, 
Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks,  re- 
cently said  “my  own  personal  opinion  is 
that  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  we 
had  such  an  overpopulation  that  it  was 
necessary,  as  a measure  of  control,  to  have 
unreasonably  long  seasons  with  unusually 
large  bag  and  possession  limits.” 


The  sudden  pheasant  decline  in  South 
Dakota  was  not  a surprise  to  many  wild- 
life specialists,  the  Institute  advised,  since 
they  have  been  predicting  that  a drop 
would  come  if  unfavorable  weather  should 
strike  at  a time  when  much  of  the  cover 
formerly  used  by  pheasants  was  in  crop 
production. 


THREE  NEW  OUTDOOR  MOVIES 

Bill  MacDonald,  whose  business  it  is  to  see 
that  sportsmen  and  anglers  the  world  over  learn 
about  what  Canada  has  to  offer  them,  writes  that 
three  new  coior  films  will  be  ready  this  month 
for  release  through  the  Field  and  Stream  Film 
Library.  He  waxes  eloquent  over  them  in  the 
following  manner: 

“Atlantic  Salmon” — Fly  Fishing  for  Sahno 
Salar  on  New  Brunswick’s  Southwest  Miramichi 
River.  Featured  angler  is  Hugh  Grey,  Editor  of 
Field  and  Stream  Magazine. 

“Spreckled  Trout  Across  Canada’’ — Angling  for 
(and  catching  ’em  too)  Big  Brookies  in  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Jasper  National 
Park  waters.  Hugh  Grey,  editor  of  Field  and 
Stream  and  Ted  Trueblood,  Fishing  Editor  of  the 
same  mag  are  featured  in  this  one-reeler. 

“Great  Northern  Tackle-Busters” — Ted  True- 
blood of  Field  and  Stream  and  yours  truly  team 
up  in  this  one  to  have  fun  with  big  pike  in 
northern  Canadian  waters.  There  is  some  fast 
action  with  a couple  of  sequences  on  “doubles” 
when  we  are  both  playing  a fish  from  the  same 
canoe  at  the  same  time. 


HOW  MANY  SHOT? 

“How  much  larger  is  a Number  4 shot 
than  a Number  6?  How  many  shot  are  in 
my  shell?”  These  are  among  the  many  , 
questions  which  often  occur  to  sportsmen. 

The  Remington  Arms  Company  has  issued 
a table  of  compartive  shot  sizes  which 
enables  the  sportsman  to  answer  these  ques- 


tions  for 

himself.  It  follows: 

Average-No. 

Diameter 

Size 

in  ounce 

in  inches 

9 

585 

.08 

8 

409 

.09 

71/2 

350 

.091/2 

7 

299 

.10 

6 

223 

.11 

5 

172 

.12 

4 

136 

.13 

2 

88 

.15 

BB 

50 

.18 

BUCK  SHOT 

Average-No. 

Diameter 

Size 

in  pound 

in  inches 

4 

341 

.24 

3 

299 

.25 

1 

175 

.30 

0 

142 

.32 

00 

118 

.34 

photo  by  Paul  G.  Ludtke. 

Members  and  guests  of  the  Eastern  Bird  Banding  Association  which  met  April  26  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia.  The  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  numerous  fine  papers  and  color  motion  pictures  and  slides  of  birds,  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Harold  B.  Wood,  President,  Harris- 
burg, seated  at  the  extreme  right  front  row. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
LEGAL  BIG  GAME  KILL 
(Based  on  Tabulation  of  Game-Kill  Reports) 


Counties 

Deer — 
1945 

Legal  Antlered 
1946 

Deer — Legal  Antlerless 
1945  1946 

1945 

Bears 

1946 

Adams  

97 

61 

Allegheny  

22 

17 

Armstrong  

166 

126 

Beaver  

38 

46 

Belford  

335 

475 

Berks  

249 

193 

293 

Blair  

220 

297 

Bradford  

525 

662 

4 

5 

Bucks  

110 

26 

321  

Butler  

142 

148 

Cambria  

177 

325 

Cameron  

419 

667 

57 

25 

Carbon  

282 

291 

206 

7 

Centre  

1,282 

1,433 

1 

2 

Chester  

52 

11 

139 

Clarion  

210 

255 

5 

4 

Clearfield  

847 

1,161 

5 

9 

Clinton  

790 

1,190 

37 

26 

Columbia  

177 

210 

2 

Crawford  

195 

198 

Cumberland  

199 

195 

Dauphin  

281 

28 

Delaware  

1 

1 

4 

Elk  

1,719 

2,254 

17 

23 

Erie  

143 

145 

Fayette  

307 

415 

Forest  

1.202 

1,636 

14 

15 

Franklin  

210 

iFulton  

191 

iGreene  

18 

16 

Huntingdon  

599 

653 

Indiana  

212 

222 

Jefferson  

474 

533 

33 

11 

Juniata  

168 

183 

Lackawanna  

174 

176 

1 

Lancaster  

41 

16 

115 

Lawrence  

27 

25 

Lebanon  

122 

105 

72 

Lehigh  

52 

48 

16 

Luzerne  

597 

528 

166 

1 

3 

Lycoming  

954 

1,407 

40 

47 

McKean  

2,154 

24 

15 

Mercer  

68 

69 

Mifflin  

195 

236 

2 

Monroe  

713 

634 

4 

8 

Montgomery  

33 

13 

92 

Montour  

27 

24 

Northampton  

52 

1 

Northumberland  

83 

98 

Perry  

228 

Philadelphia  

F*ike  

1,153 

1,028 

29 

32 

Potter  

1,874 

29 

26 

Schuylkill  

423 

415 

1,400 

Snyder  

73 

84 

Somerset  • 

410 

812 

SuUivan  

548 

888 

17 

9 

Susquehanna  

304 

272 

877 

Tioga  

682 

1,243 

15 

29 

Union  

216 

4 

6 

Venango  

451 

573 

Warren  

1,844 

22 

14 

Washington  

2 

Wayne  

453 

476 

1,030 

1 

2 

Westmoreland  

278 

470 

Wyoming  

257 

289 

521 

5 

4 

Vork  

33 

33 

County  Unknown  

30 

53 

4 9 

Totals  

24 

3’  ro 

1.085  4.209 

325 

Field  Officers’  Estimates  on  Additional  Kills  of  Big  Game  (Statewide) 


Classification 

1945 

1946 

Deer,  Accidentally  killed  on  highways,  etc  

1313 

2714 

Deer,  Illegally  killed  during  year  

1491 

3688 

Bears,  Illegally  killed  during  year  

39 

45 

Henry  Muth,  Etters,  and  son,  with  a couple  of 
foxes  Daddy  bagged  last  fall. 


LEAPS  TEN  STORIES— AND  LIVES 

Out  of  the  open  window  she  leaped  and 
down  she  plummeted  ten  stories  to  land 
with  a thud  on  the  sidewalk.  Mrs.  Ada 
H.  Latham,  of  326  S.  19th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, rushed  to  the  window  of  her  apartment 
and  peered  downward.  There,  far  below,  was 
her  acrobatic  pet  frog — very  much  alive  and 
hopping  about.  She  dispatched  her  maid, 
Julia  Jett,  to  the  scene  with  a fish  net, 
and  soon  the  escapee  was  back  safe  and 
sound.  Despite  the  tremendous  distance  it 
had  fallen,  the  amphibian  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  its  experience — except  that  one 
toe  had  been  broken. 

Mrs.  Latham,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia  imme- 
diately called  the  Zoo  and  offered  the 
frog  and  its  mates  (three  other  adults, 
a juvenile,  and  an  assortment  of  tadpoles) 
to  the  Garden.  Although  she  has  kept 
tropical  fishes  and  other  pets  for  many 
years,  she  drew  the  line  on  frogs  that  can 
leap  five  or  six  feet  into  the  air — and  some- 
times out  penthouse  windows.  She  sealed 
up  their  quarters  with  scotch  tape  until 
a keeper  arrived  to  collect  the  specimens. 

The  tree  frogs,  originally  sent  to  William 
T.  Innes,  noted  Philadelphia  expert  on 
aquarium  life,  came  from  the  American 
tropics.  They  are  Baudin’s  tree  frogs,  Hyla 
baudinii.  Tree  frogs  are  so  light  in  weight 
that  they  can  stand  the  tremendous  falls 
to  which  they  may  sometimes  be  subjected 
among  the  giant  trees  of  the  jungle. 


Forty  foxes,  23  reds  and  17  grays,  taken  by 
Henry  Muth  (shown  with  son  at  top  of  page), 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Etters,  last  season. 
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“A  raccoon,  one  of  the  live  animal  exhibits  at 
the  Hanover  Sportsmen’s  Show,  escaped  from 
his  cage  sometime  during  the  night  and  did  a 
little  exploring.  He  looked  over  the  door  prizes 
and  settled  for  a bag  of  egg  noodles.  Satisfying 
his  appetite  he  was  found  sleeping  on  the  stage 
the  next  morning.” — Game  Protector  Daniel  H. 
Fackler,  Windsor.  March,  1947. 


“On  March  27  a group  of  local  fox  hunters 
composed  of  Scoot  McCasUn,  Dory  Altman,  Max 
Gamer,  Frank  and  Paul  Tillia  and  Bill  Hunt,  dug 
out  a red  fox  they  had  chased  Into  a sawdust 
pile  with  their  hounds.  In  the  hole  they  found 
six  yormg  pups  about  a week  or  ten  days  old. 
four  back  halves  of  rabbits;  three  dead  but 
untouched  rabbits;  one  ringneck  pheasant  hen 
and  two  ground  moles.  This  does  not  seem  to 
hold  up  the  theory  that  the  red  fox  is  not  as 
bad  a killer  as  the  grey.” — Game  Protector  Wm. 
R.  Overturf,  New  Castle.  March,  1947. 


"I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  activities 
of  some  of  the  song  birds  during  the  blizzard 
we  had  in  this  vicinity  on  March  25  and  26. 
I was  used  to  seeing  the  usual  winter  birds  like 
sparrows  and  j uncos  feeding  along  the  berm 
of  the  plowed  highway  when  there  was  much 
snow,  but  I was  somewhat  surprised  to  note  the 
many  summer  song  birds  doing  the  same  trick 
during  that  three-day  spell  of  bad  weather. 
Of  course  not  all  the  grormd  was  frozen,  but 
I wondered  what  some  of  these  birds  were 
finding  along  these  areas  that  had  been  gone 
over  so  repeatedly  all  winter  by  our  winter 
residents.  I noticed  along  the  berm  such 
surruner  song  birds  as  robins,  bluebirds,  red- 
winged blackbirds  and  even  killdeer  trying  to 
find  a few  morsels  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  covered  with  snow.” — Game  Protector  John 
R.  Langenbach,  Ellwood  City.  March,  1947. 


“Wildlife  will  sometimes  go  to  any  length 
to  get  food  during  bad  weather  such  as  we  had 


the  early  part  of  March.  Mr.  Blouch,  trapping 
agent,  at  the  Veteran  Hospital  near  Lebanon, 
found  a ringneck  cock  had  worked  his  way  into 
a wooden  rabbit  trap  to  get  the  bait  that  was 
placed  there  for  rabbits.” — Game  Protector 

Charles  H.  Shannon,  Mt.  Gretna.  March,  1947. 


“My  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
a gray  fox  den  was  dug  out  on  March  27  in 
Lancaster  County  and  that  apparently  the 
female  gray  had  just  whelped  four  pups  that 
same  day  as  the  pups  were  still  wet  and  tiny 
in  size  with  their  eyes  closed.  All  were  killed 
according  to  the  person  who  reported  to  me 
by  ’phone,  but  who  refused  to  reveal  his 
identity  because  he  said  he  was  ’phoning  for 
another  party  and  simply  wanted  to  know  if 
bounty  could  be  collected  on  these  newly-bom 
foxes.” — Game  Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick,  Lan- 
caster. March,  1947. 


“I  have  had  numerous  complaints  of  skunks 
invading  homes.  In  one  case  children  had  left 
the  cellar  door  open  I foimd  a nice  black  skunk 
had  made  a comfortbale  nest  in  a basket  of 
soiled  laundry.  The  basket  was  taken  out  into 
the  country  and  the  laundry  was  carefully  re- 
moved. Friend  skunk  ambled  away  to  find 
himself  a new  nest.” — Game  Protector  Donald 
E.  Miller.  Titusville,  Pa. 


“Observed  ducks  along  Brandywine,  Octoraro 
and  other  streams.  Observed  first  woodcock  of 
season  in  Propagating  Area  19-A  on  March  29. 
Had  reports  of  several  Cooper’s  hawks  being 
killed.  Examined  stomach  of  one  and  found 
parts  of  freshly  killed  quail.  Had  several  reports 
of  a strange  animal  being  observed  and  heard 
in  vicinity  of  Landenberg,  Strickersville.  Have 
observed  more  pheasant  hens  this  month  than 
any  of  previoirs  months.  However,  the  overall 
prospects  for  pheasants  does  not  look  encour- 
aging. 

“As  many  as  nine  deer  have  been  reported 
in  one  herd  near  Hopewell.  Rabbits  are  breeding 
and  as  a result  many  are  killed  on  highways. 
J.  A.  Clark,  Oxford,  a bus  driver  counted  12 
rabbits  from  Oxford  to  West  Chester  in  one 
trip,  a distance  of  approximately  30  miles.” — 
Game  Protector  Pete  J.  Filkosky,  Kennett  Square. 
March,  1947. 


“An  unusual  crow  story  has  come  to  my 
attention.  About  two  years  ago  a family  living 
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a few  miles  west  of  Albion  managed  to  secure 
two  young  crows  from  a nest.  The  two  birds 
thrived  and  soon  became  very  tame  and  easily 
handled.  They  were  not  confined,  but  remained 
close  to  their  foster  home.  Last  summer  one 
of  them  died.  ’The  other  crow  continued  on  as 
usual.  He  would  take  short  flights  about  the 
neighborhood,  but  always  returned  for  the  even- 
ing meal  and  his  favorite  roosting  site.  Last 

Fall  when  the  crows  were  leaving  this  part  of 
the  State  for  their  annual  flight  to  a warmer 

climate  this  particular  crow  went  along  with 
his  brothers.  He  was  given  up  by  his  owners 
as  lost.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  the 

family  was  much  surprised  to  hear  a crow 
calling  on  the  back  porch.  They  investigated 
and  found  a crow  sitting  there.  The  lady  of 
the  house  walked  out  and  picked  it  up.  'l^ile 
their  crow  had  no  identifying  marks  to  separate 
it  from  the  others  it  was  very  apparent  that 

the  bird  was  theirs.  After  being  away  for  nearly 
four  months  he  remembered  where  his  feeding 
spot  was  located,  and  his  favorite  roosting  site. 
Needless  to  say  he  was  given  a royal  welcome, 
befitting  one  who  has  traveled  afar.  If  nothing 
else  this  incident  again  proves  that  crows  are 
pretty  smart,  and  know  when  they  have  a 
good  home.” — Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger, 
Albion.  March,  1947. 


“The  Camp  Hill  Chief  of  Police,  in  unravelling 
a large  number  of  petty  thefts,  was  instrumental 
in  getting  90  odd  traps  back  for  a trapper  that 
had  them  stolen  last  trapping  season.” — Game 
Protector  A.  C.  Ganster,  Marysville.  March,  1947. 


“On  Sunday,  March  30,  a deer  visited  the 
business  section  of  DuBois.  ’The  animal,  evi- 
dently wanting  to  learn  the  ways  of  man, 
attempted  to  get  into  the  Junior  High  School 
without  success.  He  then  went  to  the  Western 
Union  ofSce  where  he  kicked  in  a rear  window, 
then  to  Hart’s  Jewelry  where  he  also  broke  a rear 
window.  After  visiting  the  homes  and  back- 
yards of  a number  of  residents,  he  returned  to 
the  wilds  surrounding  DuBois.” — Game  Protector 
Frank  E.  Couse,  DuBois.  March,  1947. 
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"I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  number  of 
grouse  showing  up  this  Spring.  On  March  20, 
while  patrolling  the  Kile  Hollow  section  for  a 
deer  dog,  I flushed  15  grouse  at  one  time  which 
is  something  I have  not  done  for  several  years. 

“I  also  saw  seven  deer  and  a flock  of  approxi- 
mately 150  wild  geese  on  this  day.  I have  gone 
over  all  refuges  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  95 
and  find  plenty  of  grouse  tracks  showing  up 
this  Spring.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  last 
week  a sportsman  observed  27  deer  feeding  on 
a com  patch  near  the  headquarters’  buildings. 
Rabbit  signs  are  more  plentiful  than  for  several 
years  in  this  area  but  foxes,  weasels  and  owls 
seem  to  be  scarce.  This  should,  with  a favorable 
breeding  season,  give  us  a fine  supply  of  game 
for  next  year’s  hunting.” — Game  Protector  R.  P. 
Schmid,  Slippery  Rock.  March,  1947. 


"After  a winter  of  relatively  few  pieces  of 
game  being  killed  on  the  highways  in  this  dis- 
trict, they  seem  to  be  making  up  for  lost  time 
the  last  week  or  so.  The  most  frequently  found 
species  are  rabbits.  I have  wondered  how  many 
more  are  injured  and  manage  to  crawl  off  the 
road  into  some  field  or  hole  and  die  which 
are  not  seen.  I am  afraid  the  figure  would  be 
tremendously  high.” — Game  Protector  E.  J. 

’Turner,  Centerport.  March,  1947. 


"On  March  21  I was  taking  out  some  salt  for 
the  deer  and  while  going  through  a pine  thicket 
I found  practically  every  tree  peeled  about  eight 
Inches  from  the  groimd.  They  were  from  the 
size  of  a broom  stick  to  the  size  of  a ball  bat. 
I discovered  mice  had  done  all  this  work.” — 
Game  Protector  W.  M.  ’Thomas,  Huntingdon. 
March,  1947. 


"On  the  afternoon  of  March  30  I visited  the 
Pymatuning  Refuge.  ’There  were  a few  small 
areas  of  open  water  at  that  time,  but  most  of 
the  lake  was  stiff  iceboimd.  Ducks  were  not 
abimdant  numerically,  but  the  following  species 
were  seen  at  the  time:  mallard,  black  duck, 

gadwall,  baldpate,  pintail,  shoveller,  hooded 
merganser,  red-breasted  merganser,  American 
merganser,  redhead,  lesser  scaup,  canvassback 
and  bufflehead.  A number  of  Canada  geese  were 
present,  over  and  above  the  resident  population 
of  that  species,  and  a few  coots  were  seen.” 
— Game  Protector  Wm.  C.  Grimm,  Oil  City, 
March,  1947, 


Mr.  George  Acker,  Supervisor,  Newport  Bor- 
ough, reported  the  following  incident  which 
happened  while  digging  a trench  for  a sewer 
Une  on  Fifth  Street,  Newport: 

"One  day  while  digging  this  six  foot  deep 
trench,  his  laborers  noticed  a ground  mole 
moving  about.  No  attempt  was  made  to  molest 
it  at  this  particiilar  time.  ’The  following  morning 
Mr.  Acker  and  his  men  saw  a rabbit  sitting 
stiff  in  this  ditch.  Further  examination  re- 
vealed a groimd  mole  perched  on  the  rabbits 
back  and  chewing  at  its  ear.  One  of  the  men 
jumped  into  the  ditch  and  removed  and  killed 
the  mole.  ’The  rabbit  immediately  ran  up  to 
the  end  of  the  ditch,  a distance  of  about  75 
feet,  and  in  one  attempt  scaled  a perpendicular 
waff  of  seven  feet.” — Game  Protector  Joseph 
S.  Checklinski,  Huntingdon.  March,  1947. 


“Was  surprised  to  see  a groundhog  making 
his  way  over  the  snow  banks  in  Monroe  County 
on  March  6.  I think  this  was  the  earliest  that 
I have  ever  observed  a groundhog.  Upon  in- 
vestigating his  den  we  found  he  had  been 
working  around  this  territory  for  some  time.  He 
had  been  feeding  upon  sumac,  sassafras,  and 
red  maple. 

"It  has  been  most  enlightening  to  observe  the 
interest  of  all  conservation  groups  in  Junior 
Sportsmen’s  activities.  A number  of  organiza- 
tions recently  made  known  their  intentions  to 
organize  such  junior  activities  and  the  interest 
is  growing.  This  is  additional  justification  for 
our  Public  Relations  Program.” — Game  Protector 
Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Forty  Fort.  March.  1947. 


“On  March  26  I released  some  hen  ringnecks 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  159  near  Tanners  Falls. 
Two  of  the  birds  flew  across  the  creek  and 
lighted  in  a grassy  field.  About  the  time  they 
landed  I noticed  a large  hawk  swoop  down  from 
the  top  of  a large  maple  tree  directly  toward 
the  spot  where  one  of  the  ringnecks  landed. 
I drove  over  to  the  spot  and  walked  up  through 
the  field  to  find  that  the  hawk  had  killed  one 
of  the  birds.  The  hawk  was  a large  red-tail.” 
— Game  Protector  Maynard  R.  Miller,  Honesdale. 
March,  1947. 


“Some  Mercer  sportsmen  have  fox  hunting 
developed  into  a mechanized  sport.  It  seems 
one  doesn’t  need  a dog,  gun  or  a shovel  to 
capture  this  elusive  animal  in  these  parts. 
Coming  from  work  on  the  outskirts  of  Mercer 
a few  weeks  ago,  a sportsman  noticed  a fox 
running  along  the  side  of  his  car.  Continued 
blowing  of  the  car’s  horn  kept  bre’er  fox 
nmning  ahead  of  the  car  until  the  local  changed 
to  the  square  in  Mercer  right  in  the  center  of 
town.  At  this  point  the  occupant  of  the  car 
got  out,  took  the  fox  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  placed  him  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.”^ — Game 
Protector  Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Mercer.  March.  1947. 


“On  March  21,  a farmer  from  this  vicinity 
brought  in  four  young  rabbits  which  he  found 
in  his  manure  pile  while  hauling  it  out  in  the 
fields.  They  were  only  a few  days  old.” — Edwin 
W.  Flexer,  Quakertown.  March,  1947. 


"While  pruning  and  releasing  apple  and  other 
game  food  producing  trees  on  State  Game  Lands 
No.  35,  Susquehanna  County,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  number  of  deer  and  rabbits  that  fed 
on  the  prunings  and  slashings  that  fell  on  the 
groimd  within  reach  of  the  animals.  The  deer 
especially  did  not  miss  a bud  or  twig  and  kept 
the  prunings  cleaned  up  to  date.  Each  time  I 
would  change  my  working  location  they  were 
right  on  the  job.  The  way  the  deer  go  after 
this  stuff  makes  one  realize  just  how  scarce 
the  natural  deer  browse  is  in  the  forests  today, 
and  how  desperate  the  deer  situation  is  be- 
coming.”— Game  Protector  Howard  F.  Hoffman, 
Susquehanna.  March,  1947. 


“I  investigated  a report  of  a bear  having 
attacked  a young  bull  on  the  farm  of  Ivan 
Stiles  who  resides  on  the  county  line  between 
Northumberland  and  Montour  in  Lewis  Township. 
It  seems  the  bear  entered  the  bam  from  the  top 
floor  (no  doors  on  same)  and  went  down  through 
the  hay  hole.  A young  dog  owned  by  Mr.  Stiles 
evidently  routed  the  animal.  ’This  was  the 
second  or  third  visit  bruin  paid  the  Stiles  farm 
during  the  past  few  months.” — Game  Protector 
Bmce  P.  Yeager,  Northumberland.  March,  1947. 


“The  crows  that  winter  in  this  section  have 
had  a tough  time  the  past  few  months  due  to 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  sportsmen  and  my- 
self. We  exterminated  a few  thousand  of  these 
bird-nest  marauders.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  crows  that 
winter  in  this  section  cannot  realize  we  have 
them  in  such  numbers.  During  the  past  week 
or  ten  days  these  birds  have  begun  to  migrate 
back  to  the  northern  sections.  However,  through- 
out the  summer  we  have  several  thousands  left, 
and  their  food  supply  will  soon  start  to  increase 
as  the  ringnecks  start  laying.  Then  you  will 
see  them  perched  in  the  trees  along  the  fence 
rows  waiting  for  a freshly  laid  ringneck  egg. 
Last  year,  while  planting  game  food  plots  on 
Game  Lands  No.  201,  I found  two  ringneck 
nests  one  day.  ’The  following,  was  curious 

to  know  whether  or  not  there  would  be  another 
egg  added  to  the  number  in  the  nest,  I made 
it  a point  to  check  before  leaving  the  game 
lands  that  night  and  much  to  my  disappointment 
found  the  nests  completely  empty.  Upon  futher 
investigation  I found  bits  of  shells  scattered 
over  an  area  which  was  positive  proof  that  the 
black  marauders  had  done  the  dirt.” — Game 
Protector  M.  B.  Wells,  Lewisburg.  March,  1947. 


“While  cutting  deer  browse  I noticed  we 
could  hardly  get  the  browse  down  until  the 
animals  had  eaten  it  back  considerably  farther 
than  one  year’s  growth.  In  a lot  of  instances 
they  followed  our  footprints  in  the  snow  to  the 
cuttings  within  an  hour  or  two.  Nevertheless 
we  lost  numerous  deer  from  starvation.  I would 
place  the  number  at  well  over  a hundred.” 
— Game  Protector  Wm.  A.  VanOrder,  Renovo. 
March,  1947. 


“I  saw  my  first  groundhog  of  the  season  on 
March  18  while  painting  the  boundary  line  on 
State  Game  Lands  106.  He  looked  nice  and  fat 
and  none  the  worse  for  his  long  sleep.” — Game 
Protector  Harry  W.  Defina,  Tamaqua.  March, 
1947. 


“Had  reports  of  two  litters  of  red  fox  pups 
being  bom  the  middle  of  the  month — one  litter 
of  six,  the  other  seven.  On  the  31st  I saw  a 
crow  carrying  sticks  for  a nest.  The  first  flock 
ot  wild  geese  were  observed  on  the  12th  of 
March.” — Game  Protector  Wm.  Lane,  Huston- 
town.  March,  1947. 


“Fox  hunters  from  Stonerstown  returned  from 
a hunt  on  March  5 with  one  adult  female  red 
fox  and  four  young  foxes.  They  reported  that 
near  the  fox  den  they  had  found  the  remains 
of  eight  rabbits,  one  grouse  and  one  skunk.” 
— Game  Protector  David  R.  Titus,  Saxton. 
March,  1947. 
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•'One  of  our  more  promineHt  citizens  in  the 
suburban  part  of  York  informed  me  of  a very 
unusual  visitor  at  his  home.  During  the  heavy 
snow  and  ice  a sparrow  hawk  took  shelter 
each  night  in  a feeder  box  located  just  outside 
the  bedroom  window.  I was  surprised  to  find 
the  hawk  up  North  during  the  bad  weather,  and 
even  more  astounded  to  hnd  the  bird  so  close 
to  human  beings.  Neighbors  came  to  see  the 
bird  at  night  by  using  a flashlight  from  the 
bedroom  window.  The  little  fellow  seldom 
moved  and  entertained  an  enthusiastic  audience 
nightly.” — Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York. 
March,  1947. 


"On  March  7,  while  awaiting  my  arrival  with 
ringnecks  for  release,  several  members  of  the 
Indian  Creek  Gun  Club  of  Melcroft,  heard  a 
dog  making  o.uite  a fuss  on  a nearby  ridge.  Upon 
investigation  Deputy  Nedrow  found  a dog  had. 
cornered  a groundhog  at  an  old  stump  but 
was  staying  a safe  distance  content  with  barking. 
When  the  Deputy  appeared  the  dog  left  and 
the  ‘pig’  hurried  to  his  hole  about  100  feet  away. 
There  was  better  than  two  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  and  the  tracks  showed  the 
groundhog  had  left  his  den  on  his  own  initiative 
and  was  not  dug  out.” — Game  Protector  John 
S.  Shuler,  Somerset,  March,  1947. 


"On  Saturday  morning,  March  22,  I picked 

up  a dead  deer  on  Route  83  in  Wayne  Town- 

ship which  was  accidentally  killed  by  a truck. 
The  animal  was  badly  mangled  so  I disposed 
of  it  by  hauling  it  back  into  the  mountain. 
When  I left  the  mountain  and  returned  to  the 

Lorm  section  I noticed  a number  of  crows 

feeding  in  a fleld.  One  of  them  had  about  three 
white  feathers  to  each  wing.  I tried  hard  to 
maneuver  myself  in  a position  to  get  a shot 
at  it,  but  with  no  success.  Probably  some  time 
in  the  very  near  future  I may  get  a shot  at  that 
particular  crow.  It  Is  the  second  one  I saw 
In  this  county  with  white  flight  feathers  in  their 
wings.”— Game  Protector  John  Spencer,  Orwigs- 
burg.  March  1947. 


"In  the  past  week  my  men  kicked  out  more 
rabbits  on  Game  Land  Projects  than  they  ever 
saw  when  taking  down  safety  zone  signs  before. 
On  one  farm  6 rabbits  were  all  sitting  in  a 
patch  of  short  briars  on  a small  hillside  in  an 
area  not  over  50  yards  in  circumference.”— Game 
Protector  Clarence  H.  Mumbauer,  Perkasie. 
March,  1947. 


"On  March  17,  while  working  with  Tech- 
nician Charles  Smith  making  a survey  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  173,  we  flushed  a woodcock 
in  an  open  spot  surrounded  by  crabapples.  On 
the  22nd  I went  to  that  same  location  and  was 
able  to  flush  5 birds  in  about  ten  minutes.  It 
would  appear  that  they  were  a Uttle  early,  as 
the  snow  still  covered  the  ground  and  the  area 
in  which  they  were  staying  was  still  frozen.” 
— Game  Protector  J.  Bradley  McGregor,  Beaver. 
March,  1947. 


"The  months  of  February  and  March  were  the 
worst  months  of  the  Winter.  Snow,  wind  and 
cold  weather  prevailed  throughout.  Even  at 
that  we  believe  the  game  came  through  the 
winter  in  pretty  good  condition.  Large  herds 
of  deer  are  being  seen  in  many  parts  of  the 
Division,  especially  in  our  farm  counties  such 
as  Crawford,  Erie  and  Butler.  As  many  as  60 
deer  have  been  observed  in  fields  and  an  antler- 
less deer  season  should  be  in  the  oiling  this 
year.  If  we  do  not  soon  secure  some  relief 
in  some  of  the  small  game  counties,  we  will 
have  untold  trouble  with  the  farmers  and 
motorists. 

"The  wild  turkey  program  .which  has  been  in 
operation  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  74,  Clarion 
County,  is  producing  good  results.  These  turkeys 
have  scattered  to  many  parts  of  the  Game  Lands 
and  other  areas  along  the  Clarion  River.  If 
they  once  get  a good  foothold  in  these  areas 
they  would  have  a hard  time  ever  shooting  them 
out  because  of  the  extremely  rough  terrain  and 
heavy  cover.” — Field  Division  Supervisor  Hayes 
T.  Englert,  Oil  City.  March,  1947. 


“A  party  reports  that  while  training  his  young 
bird  dog  in  Upper  Two  Mile  Run  section,  it  was 
attacked  by  a deer  and  had  to  flee  to  keep  the 
deer  from  stomping  it  to  death.  If  there  were 
more  deer  like  this  one,  it  would  simpUfy  the 
making  of  some  dogs  deer  proof.". — W.  T.  Camp- 
bell, Franklin.  March,  1947. 


"Recently  we  found  near  the  com  crib  four 
rabbits  that  had  been  killed  by  some  predator. 
We  set  small  steel  traps  and  the  result  was  one 
of  the  largest  stray  house  cats  I have  observed 
in  some  time.  After  the  cat  was  disposed  of 
things  went  along  nicely  for  a while.  Then 
we  found  another  dead  rabbit  and  the  traps 
were  put  into  action  again;  the  result,  an  im- 
mense large  bam  rat.  I am  not  in  a position 
to  state  that  the  rat  was  responsible  for  killing 
the  rabbit,  but  I do  know  we  used  what  was 
left  of  the  rabbit  in  a cubby  hole  set  and  the 
rat  is  what  we  caught.” — Game  Protector  Claude 
B.  Kelsey,  Port  Allegany.  March,  1947. 


“Edward  Papsum  of  R.  D.,  Union  City,  caught 
a 63-pound  beaver  that  stretched  73  inches 
during  the  beaver  season — this  was  the  nicest 
beaver  I tagged  during  the  month.  Very  cold 
weather  during  the  beaver  season  kept  the  animals 
from  moving  much  and  with  luck  we  should 
have  a very  good  crop  to  harvest  another  year.” 
— Game  Protector  Clifford  Ruth,  Wesleyville. 
March,  1947. 


"A  sportsman  recently  told  me  of  seeing 
pheasant  hens  repeatedly  driving  away  flocks 
of  starlings.  That’s  a new  one  on  me,  although 
I don’t  doubt  it.” — Game  Protector  Martin  Shaffer, 
Mt.  Pleasant.  March,  1947. 


Game  Protector  Carl  Benson,  Tionesta  reports 
576  beaver  were  trapped  in  his  division  in  the 
1947  season.  Crawford  County  led  with  128  and 
PVirest  County  122,  Warren  112.  Benson  also 
reported  that  $400  in  fines  were  collected  for 
the  past  season. 


All  game  protectors  of  Division  “D”  met  re- 
cently for  the  quarterly  session,  held  in  the 
office  of  William  J.  Davis,  supervisor,  in  Hunt- 
ingdon. The  protectors  representing  21  districts, 
discussed  the  effects  of  the  winter  weather  on 
game,  the  drive  against  winged  predators,  and 
general  subjects  on  game  protection.  G.  I.  Phil- 
lips of  Alexandria,  member  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, was  present  at  the  meeting. 


Leaping  from  a coke  oven  at  Atlas  where  it 
had  fled  to  escape  the  attack  of  two  imlicensed 
dogs,  a doe  was  foimd  recently  by  Deputy  Game 
Protector  Andy  Swaney,  Uniontown,  suffering 
from  what  was  believed  to  be  a broken  back. 
Again  the  spotlight  is  focused  on  unlicensed  dogs 
roaming  at  large. 


‘"The  deer  are  beginning  to  come  out  into 
the  fields  and  it  is  a common  sight  in  Lehigh, 
Lausanne  and  East  Packer  Townships  to  see  herds 
of  six  to  fourteen  every  night.  A goo4  many 
of  these  are  does  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  had  an  antlerless  deer  season  three  months 
ago,  they  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  last  year, 
and  indications  are  there  will  be  plenty  of  deer 
damage  complaints  from  farmers  in  this  vincinity 
the  coming  summer.” — Game  Protector  W.  C. 
Achey,  Weatherly.  March,  1947. 


"Where  we  are  pushing  over  timber  with  bull- 
dozer on  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  is  about 
six  inches  of  snow  and  the  deer  have  it  tracked 
all  up.  We  have  just  started  this  operation  and 
have  about  three  acres  pushed  over.  But  the 
deer  found  it  the  very  first  day.” — Game  Pro- 
tector Chester  S.  Siegel,  Benton.  March  1947. 


“While  checking  fox  and  rabbit  traps  on  the 
Keystone  Ordnance  area  recently,  I found  a grouse 
which  had  flown  into  the  chain  link  fence 
surrounding  the  area,  and  had  cleanly  severed 
its  head  on  the  top  strand  of  barbed  wire  on 
top  of  the  fence.  There  were  two  small  feathers 
still  sticking  to  the  wire,  and  the  bird’s  head 
had  fallen  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
the  fence,  while  the  body  had  plummeted 
about  12  feet  from  the  wire  where  it  had  bled 
out  into  the  snow.  The  feathers  on  the  barbed 
wire  were  several  inches  apart  indicating  that 
the  bird  had  hit  at  quite  an  angle,  with  con- 
siderable speed. 

"On  another  day  a red  fox  tried  to  get  at  a 
rabbit  in  a box  trap,  and  in  some  way  got  its 
tail  caught  in  the  trap  door  with  the  result 
that  about  five  inches  of  the  tail  were  left 
when  the  animal  escaped. 

“The  rabbit  was  removed  OK,  but  I am 
still  trapping  for  the  bob-tailed  fox.” — Game 
Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland,  Greenville.  March, 
1947. 
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"The  following  letter  was  sent  to  all  Farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Iselin  by  the  Sportsmen’s  Club: 
‘The  Iselin  Sportsmen’s  Club  wishes  to  extend 
their  sincere  thanks  to  all  local  farmers  for  the 
kind  cooperation  shown  by  them  in  keeping 
their  land  open  for  public  hunting  during  the 
past  hunting  season.  We  also  wish  to  inform 
you  that  we  are  not  only  interested  in  hunting 
on  your  land-  and  killing  off  the  wildlife,  but 
we  intend  to  keep  our  friendship  by  being 
good  sportsmen  such  as  protecting  your  live- 
stock, fences,  controlling  stray  dogs,  cats  and 
the  more  famous  vermin,  the  Sly  Fox,  crows, 
four-legged  and  two  legged  skunks.  The  hunter 
must  have  a better  and  mutual  understanding 
with  the  farmer  if  he  is  to  hunt  and  enjoy 
his  sport  on  the  farmer's  land.  We  are  asking 
you  for  your  cooperation  if  you  should  encounter 
any  hunter  destroying  your  property  or  violat- 
ing the  game  laws.  Whether  he  is  a member 
or  not  turn  his  name  or  license  number  over 
to  any  officer  of  the  Club  and  we  will  see  that 
justice  is  done  according  to  law.  Our  restocking 
program  will  begin  January  28  and  will  continue 
I from  time  to  time  and  we  will  keep  you  posted 
I as  to  what  type  of  game  is  released  on  your 
farm  and  the  amount.  On  behalf  of  our  mem- 
bers and  its  officers  the  Sportsmen’s  Club  of 
Iselin  again  wishes  to  thank  you. — signed  J. 
P.  Patrick,  Jr.,  Director.’  ’’ — Game  Protector  Bruce 
W.  Catherman,  Indiana.  March.  1947. 


"Approximately  800  crows  were  killed  by 
bombing  a crow  rookery  in  Southampton  Town- 
ship, Franklin  County,  on  the  night  of  March  11. 
Bombs  were  furnished  by  the  Letterkermy  Or- 
dinance Depot,  Chambersburg.” — Game  Protector 
George  D.  Bretz,  Shippensburg.  March,  1947. 


“Noticed  more  wild  ducks  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  on  Penns  and  Middle  Creeks  during 
the  month  of  March  than  I saw  all  last  Fall 
during  the  open  season.” — Game  Protector  R.  E. 
Holtzapple,  Middleburg.  March,  1947. 


LETTERS  TO  OUR  READERS 

“We  have  noticed  in  the  last  few  issues 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  mention  of 
several  instances  where  deer  have  been 
killed  by  dogs,  or  where  there  have  been 
mention  of  stray  dogs  running  at  large,  which 
would  be  likely  to  trail  deer  unless  properly 
controlled. 

“There  is  plenty  of  evidence  it  is  possible 
to  immunize  people  against  diseases  and  also 
one  can  be  cured  of  certain  halbit  by  having 


“Pardon  me,  on  what  floor  did  that  fox  get 
off?” 
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the  cause  and  effect  brought  graphically  to 
the  owner’s  attention.  This  has  reference 
to  dogs  that  pursue  deer.  One  cannot  criti- 
cize a Spaniel  entering  water  nor  the  average 
dog  from  chasing  a cat,  because  this  seems 
to  be  their  natural  instinct.  But  if  a dog 
once  tangles  with  a skunk,  the  chances  are 
he  will  either  leave  that  special  species  en- 
tirely alone,  or  else  will  approach  guardedly 
even  an  ordinary  house  cat,  having  learned 
from  experience  there  may  be  vde  reactions 
if  he  doesn't.  We  likewise  know  that  if  the 
glandular  extract  from  the  deer’s  foot  is 
rubbed  on  the  nose  of  a dog,  it  will  re- 
main there  for  long  periods  because  it  b 
saturated  and  enters  the  sense  glands  of 
the  nostrils.  When  the  dog  again  meets  this 
odor  on  the  ground,  he  refuses  to  follow  it 
again,  feeling  perhaps  that  the  scent  will 
stick  and  be  permanent  as  it  was  when  the 
gland  itself  was  actively  smeared  on  hi.s 
sensitive  nostril. 

“We  have  made  for  Mr.  Newbold  Ely  a 


product  from  the  deer  feet  themselves, 
which  has  the  stxong  concentrated  odor  of 
the  deer’s  foot  and  which  can  be  packed  in 
cans  and  used  as  it  may  be  required.  This 
we  believe  to  be  an  effective  repellent  for 
dogs,  and  since  not  a great  deal  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  an  application,  it  would 
not  be  an  expensive  item. 

“The  writer  had  seen  several  advertise- 
ments in  different  outdoor  magazines,  offer- 
ing for  a fee  to  give  a sure-cure  for  curing 
hunting  dogs  from  following  deer.  Out  of 
curiosity  and  the  desire  to  find  out  just  what 
these  inquiries  would  produce,  the  writer 
answered  about  five,  sending  the  money  de- 
msinded. 

“One  reply  stated  there  was  no  cure  for 
such  an  animal  and  either  to  shoot  him  or 
else  send  the  animal  to  some  part  of  the 
country  where  he  would  not  encounter  the 
deer  scent. 

“Another  piece  of  advice  was  to  take  an 
ordinary  shell,  remove  the  shot  and  replace 
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"Madam,  do  you  have  a license  for  him?” 


it  with  soft  beans.  'Whenever  the  dog  showed 
an  inclination  to  go  off  the  regular  trail, 
shoot  him  with  this  soft  matter,  which  would 
not  hurt  him  but  would  remind  the  animal 
he  was  following  the  wrong  trail. 

“Another  source  of  information  advised  a 
storage  battery  to  be  carried  in  the  hunter’s 
pocket.  This  was  to  be  connected  with  two 
wires  to  the  collar  of  the  dog,  and  when  the 
animal  showed  a desire  to  leave  his  regular 
course,  snap  the  switch  and  give  him  a slight 
shock  of  electricity.  Just  how  these  trailir^ 
wires  would  work  through  heavy  grass  or 
deep  under-brush  was  not  explained.  But 
we  have  to  give  the  inventor  credit  fbr  a verj’ 
original  idea  in  thinking  that  the  hunter  with 
his  gun  and  other  paraphernalia  would  want 
to  carry  a battery  in  his  pocket  or  strapped 
to  his  belt. 

“The  final  recommendation  was  to  take 
a dead  chicken  or  some  decomposed  animal 
and  fasten  it  to  the  collar 'of  the  dog,  when 
he  had  been  recovered  and  was  kept  chained 
up  as  punishment.  The  thought  was  that 
ihis  odor  of  the  dead  animal  would  cure  his 
wish  to  follow  deer  scent.  Frankly  we  do 
not  think  this  would  work,  because  m^lny 
animals  will  roll  in  carrion,  if  given  an  op- 
portunity. 

“But  we  do  think  that  the  surfeit  of  the 
deer  odor  does  have  a favorable  affect  in 
curing  dogs  from  running  deer.  It  is  a fact 
that  human  being  who  work  in  candy  fac- 
tories rarely  eat  much  candy.  Likewise  a 
person  who  cooks  his  own  food  is  rarely  a 
gourmand  for  his  own  meals.  It  is  also  true 
tliat  when  a deer  is  shot  or  killed,  hunting 
dogs  seldom  show  much  interest  in  the 
; ame.’’ — Chas.  V.  Sparhawk.  The  Sparhawk 
Company,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  GUIDE 

Published  under  the  auspices  of  "The  Salt 
Water  Sportsman,”  which  this  Spring  and  Summer 
will  carry  a weekly  edition  given  over  to  the 
lews  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  seaboard  in- 
c uding  Maryland,  there  has  just  appeared  a new 
fishing  guide  for  Chesapeake  Bay  and  vicinity. 
It  has  a tremendous  lot  of  information  and  is 
edited  by  Raymond  Ward  of  Washington.  D.  C.. 
who  represents  the  "Sait  Water  Sportsman’’  in 
this  area.  If  you  expect  to  fish  these  waters  it 
will  pay  you  to  get  a copy. 
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Top,  officers  of  the  North  Side  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Pittsburgh.  Center,  some  ol 
the  sandwiches  and  other  refreshments  and  the  capable  committee  which  serves  them 
every  month.  Bottom,  a regular  meeting  held  April  1 at  which  Ross  L.  Leffler,  President 
of  the  Game  Commission,  was  the  principal  speaher.  It  was  annual  Ladies  Night  and 
nearly  10©  of  them  attended.  The  club  membwship  now  totals  more  than  700  and  this 
year’s  goal  is  1,000.  The  association  is  looking  around  for  a suitalble  club  house  in  which 
it  plans  to  place  an  indoor  rifle  range  and  recreational  facilities  for  a junior  members  club. 


The  Game  Committee  of  the  York  Chapter  No. 
67  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  just 
released  complete  figures  on  its  rabbit  trapping 
and  pheasant  raising  activities  for  the  year. 
Total  rabbits  tropped  on  the  HostettCT  (Besser) 
Refuge,  33:  total  from  the  Smyser  Refuge,  42; 
trapped  In  city  and  vicinity,  12 — total  87  rabbits. 
The  Chapter  released  55  rabbits  in  West  Man- 
chester and  Jackson  Townships.  It  raised 
223  pheasants  and  released  In  York  and  Spring- 
field  Townships  as  follows : October  17,  lS4d — 
101;  November  17,  1946—50;  March  23,  1947—43; 
March  26,  1947—29.  Released  10  cock  birds 

from  the  State  Game  Commission  on  March  17, 
in  West  Manchester  Township,  released  15  on 
March  25  in  Jackson  Township. 


Climaxing  a two-year  program  of  cooperation 
and  aggressive  effort,  the  Zclienople-Harmony 
Sportsman’s  Club  of  Zelienople,  Butler  County, 
Pa.,  have  cleared  the  mortgage  cm  the  Sports- 
man’s Park  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  club  was  formulated  approximately  four 
years  ago  with  but  $59.00  in  the  treasury.  Since 
that  time  they  have  done  extensive  rebuilding, 
purchased  the  farm  property  and  constructed  two 
dams  on  the  lake  which  covers  nearly  twenty 
acres.  About  9,000  trees  were  planted  throi^h- 
out  the  park,  with  3,000  additional  on  order.  At 
the  present  time  the  club  is  developing  plans  for 
a new  rifle  range. 


A crowd  of  over  1,200  including  about  125 
farmers  and  landowner  guests  attaided  the  recent 
annual  Smoker  of  the  Central  City  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  It  was  a gala  affair  with  plenty  of 
top  entertainment  and  a number  of  prominent 
speakers  including  Seth  Gordcm,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  tile  Game  Commission  and  Joseph  Critch- 
field,  member.  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


The  Pennsylvania  Aero  Game  Feeding  Club, 
a newly  formed  organization,  has  been  doing 
a splendid  job  recently.  The  club  is  made  up 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  the  nortii-eeatral  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  as  far  soutii  as  Lancaster. 
George  Narehood,  who  owns  aind  operates  the 
Pine  Glen  Airport  near  Karthus,  has  been 
elected  president  and  Allan  Butler,  secretary- 
pilot.  They  go  aloft  almost  every  Sunday, 
weather  permitting,  dropping  as  hl^  as  fifty 
bushels  of  com  a trip.  Game  in  parts  of  four 
counties.  Clearfield.  Centre,  Clinton  and  Potter, 
are  benefitting  from  the  flights.  When  most 
roads  are  snow-blocked,  this  is  one  sure  way 
of  getting  the  feed  to  the  animals. 


The  Upper  Adams  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association  will  hold  a two-day  festival  May 
23  and  24,  in  Bendersville.  iHiey  recently  elected 
thirty-four  new  candidates  to  membership. 


Plans  are  being  formulated  for  a sportsmen’s 
show  to  be  held  in  1948  by  tiie  Columbia  County 
Rod  and  Gim  Club.  The  memberriiip  of  this  club 
has  increased  to  335  since  the  annual  banquet 
held  recently.  A demonstration  of  firearms  will 
be  staged  sometime  in  July,  at  the  skeet  field. 


The  Sportsmen's  Show  held  recently  at  Han- 
over by  the  York  and  Adams  County  Game  and 
Fish  Association  was  a fine  success.  Two  floors 
of  the  Hanover  Trust  Company  Building  were 
used  to  house  the  riiow. 


The  101st  Anniversary  Grand  Circular  Fox  Hunt 
scheduled  for  March  8th  in  Ligonier  Valley 
was  postponed  until  April,  because  of  the  deep 
snow  which  covered  the  valley.  Hundreds  of 
hunters  turned  out  for  the  affair,  whlrii  was 
led  by  Robert  S.  Martin,  73-year-old  Lagonier 
merchant  and  sportsman. 


Nearly  700  persons  attended  a recent  annual 
Ladies  Night  of  the  North  Side  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  including  approximately  100  ladies 
themselves  as  well  as  members  and  jrmior  mem- 
bers. Ross  L.  Lefifler,  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  was  the  principal  speaker.  The 
club  conducts  many  activities  including  fox 
hunting,  trap  shooting,  etc.,  and  is  now  con- 
sidering a suitable  building  for  a club  house 
and  a model  range  and  recreational  facilities 
for  junior  members. 
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The  Columbia  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of 
Bloomsburg  recently  purdiased  8 sets  of  colored 
bird  charts  for  distribution  in  the  schools  of 
that  county. 


Ivan  E.  Burlcley,  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge 
Springs  Goodfellows  Club  sent  in  a dramatic 
account  of  the  damage  wrought  by  the  worst 
flood  that  oecurred  in  that  section.  He  says 
"Easter  Morning  witnessed  a large  movement  of 
deer  from  the  lowlands  ahead  of  the  rising 
waters.  The  lowlands  of  French  Creek  lost  a 
lot  ef  their  game  and  feathered  citizens.  It 
was  surprising  the  number  of  dead  birds,  all 
species,  apparently  ground  nesters,  that  were 
drowned,  cau^t  nesting.  Bird  eggs  were  found 
In  noticeable  numbers  along  the  water’s  edge. 
The  toll  of  young  rabbits  was  enormous.  Lots 
of  skunks  and  woodchucks  were  drowned." 

“Many  members  of  the  Goodfellows  Club 
rendered  admirable  assistance  to  folks  suffering 
disadvantages  as  a result  of  the  flood  waters.” 

“Member^p  in  the  Club  for  1947  now  sur-  • 
passes  the  255  attained  in  1946.  Farmer  friends 
are  always  invited  to  their  meetings  and  they 
generally  provide  a bountiftil  lunch  after  each 
meeting.  One-third  of  the  membership  is  fanners 
and  their  sons.  176  of  the  1947  member^ip 
selected  the  Game  News  as  the  magazine  they 
wished  with  their  membership.” 


A splendid  catch  of  foxes. 


Photo  Oil  City  Blizzard, 
W.  A.  Jackson,  Conneaut  Lake  fur  dealer, 
pointing  to  timber  wolf  he  says  was  shot  by  Paul 
Coleman  of  Meadville  when  he  was  hunting 
between  Pleasantville  and  Tionesta  the  second 
day  of  deer  season.  The  pelt  measured  nearly 
six  feet. 


"On  Sunday,  April  30,  at  four  o’clock,  one  of 
a pair  of  mourning  doves  tried  to  commit  suicide 
on  our  skeet  field.  A squad  was  ^looting  from 
the  No.  7 station.  The  first  gun,  a beginner, 
called  for  the  usual  pair  of  doubles  and  for- 
tunately broke  the  incomer  from  the  high  trap. 
Before  he  coiild  point  to  the  outgoer  from  the 
low  trap,  one  of  the  doves  collided  with  the 
target,  breaking  same  and  stunning  the  bird. 
Normally  that  gun  should  have  had  a count  of 
firree  dead,  two  blue  rooks,  one  dove.  As  it 
was  it  cost  the  club  another  pair  of  targets,  and 
saved  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Intact  a pair 
of  mated  game  birds  to  go  out  and  multiply.” — 
George  H.  Ely,  Field  Manager,  New  Hope 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  New  Hope. 


A game  feeding  program  is  underway  in  four 
counties,  it  was  announced  by  Lewis  Orvis 
Harvey,  of  Bellefonte,  president  of  the  Hunters’ 
and  Anglers’  Club  of  Centre  Coimty.  Food  will 
be  dropped  from  a plane  as  well  as  taken  into 
the  area  by  sportsmen  on  foot. 


The  Penn  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Hazleton,  has 
organized  a Junior  Club  for  boys  of  Hazleton 
and  Vicinity.  Game  Protector  Ted  Schafer,  is 
in  charge  of  the  new  club.  The  boys  were  given 
instructions  on  the  care  and  raising  of  rabbits 
and  pheasants.  Membership  is  open  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  16  years. 


The  McAdoo  Heights  Gun  Club  played  host  for 
the  Spring  Session  of  the  Schuylkill  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  meeting  at  St.  Cune- 
gunda’s  school  auditorium  in  April.  The  county- 


Officers  of  the  Tunnelton  Sportsmen’s  Club  about  to  release  11  dozen  rabbits  purchased 
with  club  funds.  From  left  to  right  in  front  are:  O.  O.  Horrell,  treasurer;  John  Davis, 
president;  and  Lisle  Piper,  vice-president.  Standing:  Thomas  Fink,  Clyde  Hazlitt  and 
Doyle  Palmo,  members  of  the  Distribution  Committee.  Photo  Bruce  W.  Catherman. 


Delegates  from  the  Washington  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  attended  a meeting  recently 


wide  organization  of  35  units  meet  four  times 
a year.  This  was  the  initial  gathering  for  1947. 


Edward  Martin,  former  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  now  United  States  Senator,  was  the 
principal  speaker,  at  the  Bedford  County  Fed- 
eration Sportsmen’s  10th  annual  banquet  • held 
recently  at  the  Robert  P.  Smith  Vocational 
High  School,  Bedford.  Congressman  Richard  P. 
Smith  also  gave  a short  talk.  President  Judge 
J.  Colvin  Wright  introduced  the  speakers.  There 
were  more  than  650  persons  in  attendance. 


The  Columbia  Fish  and  Game  Association,  one 
of  the  oldest  sportsmen’s  clubs  in  Lancaster 
coimty,  is  now  a chartered  organization.  Al- 
though in  existence  for  fourteen  years,  the  asso- 
ciation was  never  chartered  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  imtil  re- 
cently. Dr.  E.  K.  Tingley  and  John  S.  Wise, 
3rd.,  experts  on  dog  handling  and  fishing,  re- 
spectively, were  the  speakers  of  the  evening, 
at  the  Second  annual  banquet  when  the  charter 
was  presented. 


of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Trapshooters  League, 
held  at  the  Homestead  Rod  and  Gun  Club’s 
clubhouse.  Ten  clubs  were  represented.  Plans 
were  made  to  hold  six  shoots  and  a post-season 
shoot,  making  seven  in  all.  The  shoot  for  the 
Washington  sportsmen  will  be  held  in  Jime. 


Field  division  supervisor  Robert  A.  Latimer, 
in  charge  of  the  Williamsport  ofiftce  of  the  Game 
Commission,  has  won  the  Mifflin  Award  of  the 
S.P.C.A.  for  outstanding  service  to  animals,  it 
was  annoimced  recently  by  Robert  S.  Husted, 
state  agent  representing  the  organization  in 
North-Central  Pennsylvania.  This  *award  was 
made  in  cormection  with  Be  Kind  To  Animals 
Week  which  was  observed  in  April. 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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First  annual  banquet  of  the  BLak^ly  Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  in  Dunmore,  March  8, 
was  a splendid  success.  Hon.  J.  L.  Neiger,  ■Member  o^f  the  Fish  Commission  was  Toast- 
master and  Steve  Emanual,  Special  Lecturer  of  the  Game  Commission,  principal  speaker. 
Guests  included  Keith  Harter,  local  Fish  Warden;  Frances  Jenkins,  local  Game  Protector; 
Fred  ’.Veller,  President  Lackawanna  County  Federation;  and  Johnny  Paddock,  State  Forester. 


\ few  of  the  raccoons  taken  by  Kenneth  G.  Corson  and  son,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Montgomery, 
Lycoming  County  in  1946.  Mr.  Corson  kept  a record  of  every  chase  including  the  hour, 
weather,  temperature,  length  of  chase,  sex  and  weight  of  animals  taken,  stomach  contents 
and  parasites  found. 


PROPOSED  GAME  LEGISLATION 


The  following  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1947.  since  publication 
of  the  previous  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
March  Game  News: 

Permits  to  Retain  Killed  Game — S.  391  would 
amend  the  Game  Law  by  authorizing  Division 
Supervisors  and  District  Game  Protectors  to 
issue  permits  to  retain  lawfu'y  killed  game 
more  than  60  days  after  clo=e  of  season,  such 
permits  to  include  birds  as  well  as  animals.  The 
possession  permit  is  extended  to  6 months. 

Fur  Commission  Created — H.  953  would  create 
the  “Pennsylvania  Fur  Commission"  of  six 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Its  duty  would  be  to  protect,  nreserve  and  prop- 
agate the  Commonwealth’s  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  Fur  Commission  would  issue  permits  to 
resident  trappers  for  $3.00,  non-resident  trappers, 
$25.00,  fur  farmers,  $3.00,  fur  buyers,  $5.00,  fur 
dealers,  $10.00.  non-resident  fur  dealers,  $50.00 
and  branch  fur  houses,  $100.03 

A new  Fur  Fund  is  established  for  all  moneys 
received  under  the  act. 

The  “fox,  raccoon,  and  weasel"  are'  c’assed  as 
fur-bearing  animals,  on  which  an  open  season 
is  established  only  from  November  5 to  January 
20.  inclusive.  (These  animals  would  he  protected 
from  January  21  to  November  4,  each  year.) 

The  Game  Commission  is  authorized  to  con- 


tinue paying  bounties,  but  not  for  aninoals  killed 
in  closed  season. 

All  parts  of  the  Game  Law  of  1937  relating 
to  fur-bearing  animals  are  repealed. 

Antlerless  Deer  Permits — H.  1059  would  amend 
the  Game  Law  to  require  petitions  opposing 
antlerjess  deer  seasons  to  be  signed  by  resident 
licensees  equal  to  50'%  of  the  total  number  of 
licenses  issued  to  residents  by  the  Cormty  for 
the  previous  year.  Members  of  the  Commission 
and  its  personnel  shall  remain  neutral  as  to  any 
petition  to  abrogate. 

Endorsement  of  Products;  News  Releases;  Per- 
sonal Names — H.  1069  wou’d  amend  the  Game 
Law  by  prohibiting  the  endorsement  of  any  com- 
m.ercial  product  by  the  Commission  or  its  per- 
sonnel: it  would  also  require  all  news  releases 
emanating  from  the  Commission  to  be  exclusively 
in  the  name  of  the  Commission;  and,  that  no 
Commission  project  or  activity  shall  be  named 
for  any  person  living  or  dead,  and  that  all  con- 
trary names  shall  be  discontinued  immediately. 

Acknowledgment  of  Guilt — H.  1069  would  also 
amend  the  acknowledgment  of  guilt  section  of 
the  Game  Law  by  requiring  receipts  for  fines  to 
be  signed  by  issuing  officer.  It  further  provides 
that  any  person  signing  an  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  may  within  15  days  request  a hearing  be- 
fore any  magistrate  of  the  County  wherein  the 
offense  was  committed. 
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Increase  in  Hunting  License  Fees — H.  1081 
would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  providing  for 
a small  game  hunter’s  license  to  hunt  and  trap, 
costing  $2.10:  a big  game  hunter’s  license  to  hunt, 
but  not  trap,  costing  $2.10;  a combination 
hunter’s  license  to  hunt  for  both  small  and  big 
game,  or  trap  for  animals  in  season,  costing 
$3.10;  and  a fur  trapper’s  license  (excluding 
beavers)  costing  $2.50.  It  would  end  the  is- 
suance of  free  licenses  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  on  August  31.  1948. 

It  would  also  increase  non-resident  hunter’.s 
license  fees  to  the  following:  Non-resident  small 

game  license,  $15.00;  non-resident  big  game  li- 
cense, $25.00;  non-resident  trapper’s  license  (ex- 
cluding beavers)  $25.00. 

It  further  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
hold  a public  hearing  in  each  county  affected 
before  adopting  resolution  for  open  season  on 
antlerless  deer. 

Also  repeals  Section  1208  which  now  permits 
violators  to  sign  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and 
pay  fine  to  Protector.  (’This  would  require  all 
prosecutions  to  be  brought  before  Aldermen, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  etc.) 

It  also  strikes  out  the  provision  that  75c  of 
each  resident  hunter’s  license  fee  shall  be  used 
for  game  lands,  and  pro\^des  that  net  revenue 
from  game  lands  shall  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  75-cent  fund  is  now  used. 

Transfer  of  State  Game  Lands  For  “Veterans’ 
Memorial  Forest’’ — H.  1177  would  transfer  40,000 
acres  of  State  Game  Lands  in  Dauphin  and 
Lebanon  Counties  to  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  'Waters  for  use  as  a ■''Veterans’  Memorial 
Forest.” 

Bounties  on  Red  Foxes — H.  1141  would  amend 
the  Game  Law  by  prohibiting  the  Game  Com- 
mission from  paying  bounties  for  the  killing  of 
red  foxes  in  any  part  of,  or  throughout  the  en- 
tire Commonwealth,  without  first  obtaining  con- 
sent of  the  County  Commissioners  wherein  such 
bounties  are  to  be  paid. 

Bounty  on  Crows — S.  435  would  amend  the 
Game  Law  by  providing  a bounty  of  five  cents 
(5c)  for  each  crow  killed,  upon  the  production 
of  two  crow-feet  for  each  crow,  claims  to  be 
made  in  bundles  of  fifty  (50)  or  more  feet  per 
claim.  A group  of  twenty-five  (25)  or  more 
crows  killed  would  constitute  one  claim. 

Killing  of  Deer  Near  First-class  Cities — S.  495 
would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  adding  a sub- 
section to  permit  any  person  within  a 50-mile 
radius  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  to  kill  any 
deer  which  has  destroyed  property  under  his 
control  or  which  he  believes  may  destroy  such 
property. 

Disturbing  Traps  Set  By  Commission  Agent — 
S.  542  would  amend  the  Game  Law  by  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  disturb,  destroy, 
or  remove  any  trap  set  by  an  officer  or  other 
agent  of  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
trapping  wild  birds  or  animals. 

Carrying  Firearms  Off  Safety — S.  611  would 
amend  the  Game  Law  by  adding  a new  section 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  while  hunt- 
ing or  trapping  to  carry  a firearm  with  the 
safety  off,  except  during  the  moment  necessary 
to  permit  the  discharge  of  such  firearm.  A pen- 
alty of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  is  provided. 

Hunters  Limited  to  Eight  (8)  Rounds  of  Am- 
munition— H.  1237  would  amend  the  Game  Law 
by  adding  a sub-section  making  it  imlawful  for 
any  person  while  hunting  to  possess  more  than 
eight  (8)  rounds  of  ammunition  on  his  person. 


A two-year  course  in  gunsmith  training,  be- 
lieved by  school  authorities  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  nation  has  opened  at  Trinidad 
Junior  College,  Trinidad,  Colorado. 

In  announcing  the  new  course,  Dwight  C.  Baird, 
president,  said  the  college  had  received  inquiries 
and  applications  from  twenty-two  states.  Many 
of  these  came  from  former  service  men  whose 
interest  in  firearms  was  awakened  during  the 
war  and  who  wanted  to  make  a life’s  work  at 
gunsmiths. 
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The  Glen-A-Wanna  Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Glen  Lyon  sponsored  a Hunt  Safely  program 
last  fall  during  Hunt  Safely  Week,  during  which  displays  such  as  the  above  were  shown 
throughout  the  township  with  great  success.  The  publicity  committee  is  composed  of 
William  Cooper,  club  secretary;  Peter  P.  Raven,  vice-chairman;  and  John  Repotski,  reporter 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  and  Evening  News. 


NEWS  FROM  OTHER  STATES 


“Daddy  was  gambling  last  night  and  got 
fleeced  again.’’ 


DUCK  SCORECARD  REPORT 

How  many  ducks  did  the  waterfowlers 
bring  to  bag  last  fall?  How  many  cripples 
did  they  lose?  How  did  the  shooting  com- 
pare with  that  of  other  years? 

Reports  from  44,000  duck  hunters  ob- 
tained through  these  various  sources  helped 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  work  out 
the  following  breakdown,  according  to  Al- 
bert M.  Day,  Director. 


Number  of  waterfowl  bagged  ....  19,000,000 

Crippled  and  lost  5,000,000 

Total  24,000,000 


Where  were  most  of  the  duck  stamps 
sold,  and  how  did  this  stack  up  with  num- 
bers of  birds  killed?  It’s  all  boiled  down 


in  this  next  table: 

Stamps 

Ducks  and 

Region 

Sold 

Geese  Bagged 

Atlantic  Flyway  . . . 

14% 

9% 

Mississippi  Flyway  . 

42% 

37% 

Gentral  Flyway  .... 

25% 

29% 

Pacific  Flyway  .... 

19% 

25% 

While  the  Mississippi  and  Central  Flyways 
had  by  far  the  greatest  hunting  pressure 
and  killed  the  largest  numbers  of  water - 
fowl,  hunting  success  per  gun  was  gen- 
erally best  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  became 
progressively  poorer  all  the  way  across  the 
United  States  to  the  Atlantic.  Scorecard 
reports  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Here’s 
a few  random  samples:  “Worst  in  ten  years.’’ 
“Worst  since  duck  depression.”  “Lousy.” 
“It’s  time  to  get  tough.”  So  said  many  east 
coast  gunners. 

From  the  west  came  comments  like  this; 
“Duck  shooting  has  been  excellent.”  “Pa- 
cific Flyway  is  entirely  separate  from  the 
others.”  “Great  many  ducks  on  all  the 
duck  clubs.”  “As  many  birds  as  last  year, 
but  season  too  early.”  “If  other  sections  have 
few  ducks  why  penalize  the  west  coast?” 
“Vexing  to  go  along  with  present  limits.” 
(This  from  a man  who  reported  bagging 
56  ducks  and  16  geese.)  Other  westerners 
were  not  so  lucky.  “Gun  clubs  killing  all 
the  ducks,”  they  wrote.  “Clubs  have  all  the 
best  areas.”  “Local  ducks  only.” 

In  spite  of  a few  good  spots,  most  of  them 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  average  man 
in  the  blind  trudged  home  on  the  last  day 
of  the  season  firmly  convinced  that  another 
sliarp  drop  in  ducks  and  geese  had  taken 
place  during  the  year. 


(Abstracted  from  Wildlife  Review) 
Conservation 

Day,  Albert  M.  The  problem  of  increased  hunt- 
ing pressure  on  waterfowl,  Trans.  Eleventh  N.  A. 
Wildlife  Conference  1946  (Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  Investment  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
$1.00  a copy),  pp.  SS-61. 

The  1946  sale  of  duck  stamps,  the  largest  until 
that  time,  indicated  a great  increase  in  hunting. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  fought  against  a movement  to  allow 
longer  season  limits,  an  increase  in  bag  limits, 
the  return  to  baiting  and  the  use  of  live  decoys, 
the  duck  population  has  decreased  to  the  point 
where  the  kill  now  surpasses  the  annual  produc- 
tion. This  paper  deals  with  suggested  recom- 
mendations made  in  order  to  once  more  restore 
our  waterfowl. 

Control 

Switzenberg,  D.  F.  Michigan’s  foxes  can  furnish 
sport  and  profit,  Michigan  Conservation  (Michi- 
gan Dept,  of  Conservation,  State  Office  Bldg.. 
Lansing  13),  January  1947,  pp  6-7. 

Comment  on  recent,  and  previous,  periods  of 
abundance  of  the  red  fox  and  their  causes. 
Damage  done  by  the  animals  when  abundant 
and  methods  of  control,  especially  trapping  for 
fur  and  hunting  for  sport. 

Diseases  and  Parasites 

Allen,  B.  Randolph.  A word  to  cottontail  hunter. 
Virginia  Wildlife  (Commission  of  Game  and 
Iniand  Fisheries,  P.  O.  Box  1642,  Richmond  13, 
Va.  10  cents  a copy)  October  1946,  pp  6-7. 

A popular  account  of  the  disease  and  its  trans- 
mission, with  symptoms  and  precautions  for 
avoiding  the  malady. 

Ecology 

Frank,  William  John.  Ruffed  grouse  censusing 
in  west-central  Connecticut,  Trans.  Eleventh  N.  A. 
Wildlife  Conference  1946  (Wiidiife  Management 
Institute,  Investment  Bldg.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
$1.00  a copy),  pp  287-294. 

The  study  area  and  census  method  are  described 
and  the  results  set  forth  in  text  and  tables. 

Economies 

Hamilton,  W.  J.,  Jr.  Primeness,  condition  and 
fur  values,  Trans.  Eleventh  N.  A.  Wildlife  Con- 
ference 1946  (Wildlife  Management  Institute. 


Investment  Bldg..  Washington  5.  D.  C.  $1.00  a 
copy),  pp  162-165. 

The  raw  fur  crop  averages  75  million  dollars 
annually.  Primeness  and  condition  of  pelts  largely 
govern  this  price  and  the  income  of  each  in- 
dividual trapper.  These  factors  are  depicted  in 
text  and  graph.  Seasons  when  New  York  furs, 
by  species,  are  at  their  best  are  outlined.  Sug- 
gestions as  to  open  seasons  are  made. 

Food  habits 

Turcotte,  W.  H.  Analyses  show  foxes  prefer 
fruits,  insects.  Southern  Outdoors  (Pryor  and 
Auburn  Sts..  Atlanta,  Ga.  10  cents  a copy), 
Jan.  1947.  p 3. 

Examination  of  88  stomachs  and  droppings 
revealed  no  remains  of  game  birds.  Insects, 
wild  fruits,  and  small  birds  were  prominent 
food  items. 

Life  Histories 

Scott.  W-  F.  The  bobwhite  quail  (Colinus  V.  Bir- 
ginianus) , Wisconsin  Conservation  Bui.  (Wiscon- 
sin Conservation  Dept.,  Madison) . Dec.  1946,  pp 
24-26 

A review  of  occurrence  in  the  State,  of  popu- 
lation studies,  life  history,  and  management 
suggestions. 

Management 

Gabrielson.  Ira  N.  Changing  concepts  of  wild- 
life management,  Missouri  Conservation  (Missouri 
Conservation  Commission,  Jefferson  City)  Nov. 
1946.  pp  3-5. 

Regulated  shooting,  restocking,  and  refuge 
systems  have  been  tried  but  of  themselves  do 
not  insure  continued  game  harvests.  Soil  con- 
servation practices,  suggested  by  the  hunters, 
is  a superior,  and  economical  measure. 


A new  Minnesota  bill  which  recently  passed 
the  House  and  Senate  after  a hard  fought  battle, 
gives  the  State  Conservation  Department  authority 
to  grow  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  all  forms  of 
planting  conducive  to  soil  conservation.  Protective 
cover  for  wildlife  is  included.  The  plants  are 
to  be  sold  at  a reasonable  cost  for  use  on  private 
land.  The  State  already  is  growing  seedlings 
for  planting  on  public  lands.  The  State  nurseries, 
like  those  operated  for  many  years  in  other 
states:  will  be  financed  from  general  funds 
by  legislative  appropriation  and  by  the  sale  of 
s:  ck  to  landowners. 
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CONSERVIATION  MUST  BE  EDUCATION— From  Page  7 


This  is  the  kind  of  stream  we  need;  clear,  cool  water;  clean,  inviting  banks. 


Any  educational  course  that  includes  the 
above  ten  headings  will  be  a full  time  job 
for  any  teacher.  It  will  require  four  years 
to  cover.  It  will  take  quite  a teacher  to 
handle  such  a program  but  fortunately 
several  colleges  have  started  the  training  of 
students  in  this  phase  of  agriculture.  How- 
ever, I believe  there  are  many  practicing 
teachers  qualified  from  study  and  experi- 
ence to  start  a program  at  any  time. 


Washington  will  approve  a course  of  this 
type  to  be  included  under  vocational  agri- 
culture. The  students  will  respond  and  be- 
come intensely  interested  in  such  a pro- 
gram. Earlier  I mentioned  the  participation 
of  girls  in  a conservation  program.  There 
were  enough  interested  ones  at  Lake  Placid 
to  make  up  a separate  class.  I know  they 
were  genuinely  interested,  and  if  you  do 
not  believe  they  would  follow  up  the  train- 


ing received  in  high  school,  ask  any  Head 
of  a Nature  Study  Department  in  any  col-  , 
lege  what  percent  of  the  enrollment  is  com-  ; 
posed  of  girls.  It  was  very  high  in  every 
college  I have  visited.  From  talking  to  these 
girls,  I know  they  are  sincerely  interested 
in  many  phases  of  conservation  and  only 
need  encouragement  to  turn  this  interest 
into  a career. 

From  my  experiences,  I believe  that  every 
high  school  should  have  a conservation  de- 
partment. My  opinion  is  based  on  having 
taught  this  subject  in  one  high  school,  on  the 
intense  interest  and  loyalty  of  the  students  j 
who  took  the  course,  and  from  observations  ; 
while  traveling  among  high  school  students  • 
in  many  sections  of  our  country.  I 

I am  strongly  convinced  that  a course  of 
this  type  would  appeal  to  the  inherited  in- 
stincts of  every  boy  and  girl  in  America  and 
that  its  influence  would  have  a tremendous 
moral  training  on  every  student. 

Unless  a recent  change  has  taken  place, 
the  United  States  office  of  Education  will 
approve  a conservation  course  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  vocational  agricultiaral  pro- 
gram and  hence  will  give  financial  aid  in  ■ 
its  establishment. 

Any  new  educational  theories  are  accepted 
slowly,  and  rightfully  so,  for  as  education  | 
goes,  so  goes  our  nation.  But  change  is  the  \ 
essence  of  living  and  education  is  living.  If  | 
you  as  an  individual  feel  that  a program  j 
along  the  line  suggested  would  benefit  your  s 
son  or  daughter,  why  not  suggest  action  to  ( 
any  organization  that  helps  to  mould  public 
opinion. 


FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY 

Wild  Ducks  and  Coots  Make  Good  Eating! 
Bulletin  No.  P83  recently  published  by  the  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  is  worth  having.  The 
recipes  make  your  mouth  water  just  to  read 
them.  As  far  as  we  know  the  booklet  can  be 
obtained  free. 


The  finest  book  ever  published  in  the  field  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  called  “The  Great  Outdoors" 
is  now  available  to  sportsmen  in  a beautiful 
deluxe  edition  with  full  leather  binding,  offered 
exclusively  by  Brown  & Bigelow.  Each  chapter 
is  a complete  story  of  an  important  part  of  wild- 
life by  such  famous  writers  as  Nash  Bucking- 
ham (quail  shooting),  Col.  Hal  P.  Sheldon  (grouse 
and  woodcock  shooting),  Lou  S.  Caine  (black 
bass),  John  Alden  Knight  (fishing  Eastern  trout 
streams),  Marvin  K.  Hedge  (fishing  Western 
trout  streams),  Lee  Wulff  (Atlantic  Salmon), 
Frank  Dufresne  (Pacific  Salmon),  David  M. 
Newell  (tarpon),  Joe  Godfrey,  Jr.  (muskies,  pike 
and  pickerel).  Jack  Van  Coevering  (ice  fishing), 
Jimmy  Robinson  (ducks  and  geese),  Ray  P.  Hol- 
land (upland  birds),  S.  Kip  Farrington  (the 
spearfishes) , William  F.  Brown  (sporting  dogs). 
Charles  E.  GilUiam  (Your  Guns  and  How  to  Use 
Them),  Ben  East  (rabbit  hunting),  Andy  Simons 
(hunting  in  Alaska),  Hosea  Sarber  (bears),  Joe 
Godfrey,  Jr.  (the  deer  family),  Frank  Dufresne 
(pheasant  shooting)  Mark  Burlingame  (short  cuts 
to  better  sport),  Joe  Godfrey,  Jr.  (walleyes  and 
the  panfish)  and  Frank  Dufresne  (predators  and 
pests).  The  bass  article  opens  up  with  Dr.  Preston 
Bradley’s  famous  bass  story.  Corey  Ford’s  FORE- 
WORD defines  the  sportsman  himself,  as  only  he 
can  do  it.  Herb  Chidley’s  beautiful  color  pic- 
tures of  the  fishes,  game  birds  and  game  animals 
are  great.  R.  H.  Palenske’s  etching  on  the  leather 
cover  and  the  cover  of  the  box  are  among  his 
best.  The  book  contains  a DICTIONARY  of 
Sportsmen’s  Terms  and  the  book  is  edited  by 
Joe  Godfrey,  Jr.  and  Frank  Dufresne.  To  quote 
Corey  Ford,  “It  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  our 
time  and  will  be  recognized  as  a real  contribu- 
tion to  literature  and  to  outdoor  sports.’’  It  is 
a limited  deluxe  edition  and  is  a collector’s  item 


that  belongs  in  every  sportsman’s  Ubrapf,  so  if 
you  want  one  for  yourself  or  some  to  give  away 
as  gifts,  just  drop  us  a note  and  we  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  a Brown  & Bigelow  salesman. 


A new  booklet  on  the  planting  and  culture  of 
nut  trees  is  now  being  distributed  by  its  author, 
John  W.  Hershey  of  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania. 
John  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  author- 
ities on  the  culture  of  nut  trees  in  the  country. 
It  has  a wealth  of  information  for  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 


WITH  THE  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

The  largest  crowd  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
event  overflowed  the  hall  at  the  Central  City 
Sportsmen’s  Association  18th.  Annual  Smoker, 
held  early  in  April  in  Central  City.  Seth  Gordon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Officials  estimated  that  there  were 
over  1200  persons  in  attendance. 

Other  speakers  for  the  meeting  included  Joseph 
M.  Crltch'field,  a member  of  the  State  Fish  Com- 
mission and  numerous  Game  Protectors  from 
the  nearby  area.  State  Senator  Fred  P.  (Casey) 
Hare,  of  Somerset  County  served  as  toastmaster. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Tioga  County  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen’s  Association,  the  newly 
formed  Keeneyville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  county  organi- 
zation. Fifteen  of  the  member  clubs  were 

represented  at  the  meeting.  This  now  brings 
the  total  clubs  in  the  county  up  to  nineteen. 
Plans  were  made  to  hold  a sportsmen’s  outing 
and  picnic  sometime  this  summer.  A motion 
was  passed  that  the  county  organization  should 
purchase  a plot  of  land,  centrally  located,  as  a 
permanent  picnic,  outing  and  recreational  area. 


Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
will  embark  on  an  extensive  building  program 


this  year,  according  to  John  H.  Bender,  presi-  I 
dent.  ’Three  houses  of  moimtain  stone  will  be 
constructed.  It  is  planned  to  build  four  traps, 
each  with  five  shooting  stations.  Official  regu- 
lations will  be  followed  to  permit  staging  of 
state  shoots.  Construction  is  expected  to  total  | 
slightly  under  $5,000.  ' 


The  Kelayres  Hod  and  Gun  Club  and  the 
Outdoor  Sportsmen's  Club  of  Coaldale  are  now 
members  of  the  Schuylkill  Coimty  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  making  a total  of  42  clubs  enrolled 
in  the  unit. 


Furthering  the  interest  in  rifle  shooting,  the 
Permsylvanla  State  Rifle  and  Pistol  club  met  at 
the  Penn-Alto  Hotel,  Altoona,  and  set  up  a 
schedule  for  shoots  to  be  held  during  the  en-  ; 
suing  months.  Altoona  was  selected  for  the  ) 
central  shoot  to  be  held  on  May  31  and  June  1 i| 
at  the  Fort  Roberdeau  range.  The  eastern  shoot  !) 
was  scheduled  for  Cold  Point,  July  19  and  20;  'i 
and  the  western  shoot  at  Vandergrift,  June  21  j 
and  22.  ; 


The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  voted  recently  to  join  the  Pennsyl-  j 
vania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  The  j| 
April  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  Higgles  iJ 
Gap.  The  reports  of  the  various  committees  :'i 
indicated  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the  i! 
association  with  the  membership  soaring  toward 
the  1200  mark.  William  J.  Davis,  Field  Division  !: 
Supervisor  of  the  Game  Commission  was  the  i. 
guest  speaker,  of  the  evening.  i 


’The  Kiski  Township  Sportsmen’s  Association,  j 
a member  of  the  Armstrong  County  League  have  ; 
passed  on  plans  for  a 60  x 30  ft.  club  house  on  j . 
their  farm.  Building  will  begin  shortly. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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ADVERTISING  ART  AND  THE  OUTDOORS— From  Page  9 


Giles  Houseknecht,  Benton,  R.  D.,  with  two  beaver  pelts  caught  first  day  last  season. 
Both  were  70"  blanket  pelts.  The  animals  weighed  40  and  43  pounds.  Photo  by  F.  W.  Fisher. 


ight  trout  fly  rod,  reel  and  line  who  had 
rouble  on  his  backcast.  In  fact,  his  back- 
:ast  had  gone  over  the  limb  of  a tree  and  a 
jiant  'plug,  of  the  Pikie-Minnow  type,  had 
:aught  in  the  seat  of  his  pants!  That’s  what 
le  had  on  the  end  of  his  line — a great  big 
jlug.  He  deserved  to  be  hooked  up,  fishing 
hat  way.  I hope  the  burr  hooks  got  into 
lis  skin.  Any  angler  knows  that  you  don’t 
::ast  big  plugs  with  a fly  rod,  but  the  ad- 
vertising artist  didn’t  know  it. 

‘ The  wrong  rig  is  quite  common.  In  ads, 
(|md  ads  alone,  men  battle  giant  tuna  with- 
|but  the  aid  of  a fishing  chair  or  rod  socket, 
|i;tanding  up  and  holding  the  rod  in  their 
[lands  as  they  would  play  a bass.  Sometimes 
In  illustrations  the  guides  on  a rod  turn 
down  when  they  should  be  turned  up,  or 
idee  versa,  or  the  reel  handle  is  on  the 
wrong  side.  I have  seen  some  strange  out- 
ats  in  actual  use,  such  as  a huge  surf  rod, 
salt  water  line  and  three-ounce  sinkers  with 
which  a hopeful  angler  was  trying  to  catch 
oluegills  in  a pond — but  such  errors  shouldn’t 
jppear  in  advertisements.  The  advertisers 
ire  trying  to  sell  something  to  the  angling 
public. 

i The  popularity  of  fly-tying  as  a useful 
aobby  also  makes  it  a good  advertising  draw- 
ing card.  Advertisers  know  that  anglers  will 
rtop  and  look  at  a picture  showing  a man 
working  at  a vise.  However,  it  also  pro- 
ddes  a beautifxil  opportunity  to  make  errors 
oecause  a person  must  know  quite  a bit 
about  fly-tying  to  illustrate  it  properly.  A 
prime  example  of  the  errors  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  appeared  in  a recent  ad  which 
was  in  most  of  the  national  magazines. 

The  picture  showed  a fly-tyer  at  work  on 
a small  vise  of  the  sort  that  won’t  take  a 
hook  much  larger  than  No.  8,  a typical  trout 
fly-tyer ’s  outfit.  However,  every  fly  pic- 
tured, including  the  one  in  the  vise  and  a 


half  dozen  others,  were  tremendous  things 
on  6/0  salt  water  hooks.  Even  in  Canada, 
where  large  trout  flies  are  commonly  used, 
they  don’t  come  nearly  that  big.  In  fact, 
6/0  hooks  are  mighty  big  for  anything  ex- 
cept the  largest  game  fish  in  the  ocean. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  advertising 
and,  yet,  it  ties  in:  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  curious  fishing  and  hunting  equipment 
in  cartoons  and  comic  strips?  Cartoonists, 
admittedly,  are  allowed  a lot  of  license  in 
drawing  and  fine  attention  to  little  details 
is  not  necessary,  but  I often  . grin  at  some 
of  their  interpretations  of  the  outdoor  life. 
G\mners  hunt  with  firearms  that  have  no 


triggers,  or  with  guns  that  shoot  the  entire 
cartridge  or  shell  out  the  barrel.  Anglers 
fish  with  rods  that  are  complete  with  line 
and  guides,  but  which  have  no  reels.  The 
things  they  kill  and  catch  never  were  seen 
on  this  earth  and  never  will  be. 

There  are  exceptions,  such  as  H.  T.  Web- 
ster, whose  Caspar  Milquetoast  fishes  for 
salmon  and  trout  with  the  correct  gear  and 
whose  fishing  exploits  and  disappointments 
must  be  based  on  Webster’s  own  experience. 

Bui  he  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
general  rule:  Illustrators  should  do  a bit 

more  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  before 
they  try  to  illustrate  the  outdoors. 


GUN  DOG  COURAGE — From  Page  14 


During  those  precious  hours,  they  worked  on  his  feet  with 
tar  and  tannic  acid,  because  the  handler  knew  Don  must  have 
a chance  to  show  his  gameness.  Don  ran  that  day  with  his  feet 
taped  like  little  tight  boots.  He  soon  became  accustomed  to 
them  and  the  great  heart  carried  the  small  dog  to  the  limits  of 
the  course. 

At  the  end  of  about  30  minutes  he  was  running  at  top  speed 
down  hill  and  suddenly  hit  a hidden  ditch.  He  was  thrown  head 
over  heels  and  landed  with  a hard  thud  on  his  back.  In  a flash 
he  was  up  and  away  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened.  More 
than  once  this  dog  caused  judges  to  rise  high  in  their  saddles. 
Don  found  birds,  handled  them  masterfully,  and  as  the  handler 
took  the  dog  by  the  collar  to  send  him  on  again  a horse  close 
by  kicked  him  more  than  six  feet.  This  time  the  judges  knew 
he  could  not  go  on,  but  they  did  not  know  Don.  The  handler 
gave  him  a gentle  whistle  and  his  great  heart  answered,  there 
was  still  a job  to  finish,  and  he  did  finish  in  a blaze  of  glory. 
Yes,  Beau  Essig’s  Don  has  earned  his  place  as  a courageous  great. 

Another  dog  from  Virginia  won  my  heart  as  one  that  refused 
to  allow  a serious  handicap  to  end  her  hunting  days.  Beauty 
lost  her  left  front  leg  in  a train  accident,  but  she  insisted  on 
going  afield.  Her  owner  soon  found  that  although  she  could  not 


range  fast  and  far  for  quail,  she  was  perfect  for  grouse  in  that 
rough  close  moimtain  cover.  Beauty  served  her  master  well 
for  seven  seasons  and  clearly  showed  that  she  possessed  a heart 
that  could  not  be  stopped. 

A beautiful  example  of  courage  and  love  of  hunting  is  the 
story  of  a pointer  bitch  in  Arkansas.  Her  owner  took  her  in 
the  field  below  the  farm  house  for  some  exercise  and  her  eight- 
weeks-old  pup  followed  along.  After  about  30  minutes  the  dog 
found  birds.  The  little  son  had  time  enough  to  catch  his  mother, 
and  while  she  pointed  her  birds  the  pup  ate  his  meal.  She  refused 
to  let  the  duties  of  motherhood  interfere  with  her  real  business 
in  life. 

Gun  dogs  have  attacked  rattlers  in  the  South  to  keep  their 
masters  from  harm.  They  have  protected  the  children  from 
danger,  and  guarded  the  home.  Acts  of  courage  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  field  alone. 

I have  seen  game  cocks  and  bull  dogs  fight,  and  I’ve  seen  great 
horses  race,  but  I have  never  seen  anything  gamer  than  real 
bird  dogs  that  possess  fortitude,  heart,  and  the  Miind  to  know 
what  to  do,  and  have  the  power  to  finish  regardless  of  handicaps 
and  difficulties. 
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regular  food.  Body  weights  recovered 
rapidly  after  the  return  of  the  regular  diet. 
This  test  proved  that  most  cottontails  can 
live  for  28  days  on  a restricted  bark  diet 
with  no  ill  effects.  Throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  Pennsylvania,  deep  snows,  that 
restrict  cottontails  to  bark  diets,  seldom 
last  more  than  28  days.  The  northern  tier 
counties  may  be  exceptions. 

The  body  weights  of  cottontails  in  the 


wild  also  appear  to  be  affected  when  heavy 
snows  cause  them-  to  eat  more  bark.  The 
physical  condition  of  two  groups  of  cotton- 
tails, checked  against  the  snow  depths  for 
periods  of  20  days  prior  to  their  capture, 
revealed  that  rabbits  taken  after  a period 
of  fairly  deep  snow  were  in  poorer  physical 
condition  than  those  taken  after  a period  of 
light  snow. 

Artificial  winter  feeding  is  thought  to  be 


This  motorist  COULD  have  stopped.  The 
mother  rabbit  was  killed  in  a driveway  through 
which  the  autoist  could  not  possibly  have  been  i 
travelling  at  such  a rate  of  speed  that  he  was  ■ 
unable  to  apply  his  brakes  and  prevent  running' 
her  down. 

Result — one  mother  crushed  to  death  and 
seven  nestling  rabbits  starved  in  the  nest  to  | 
which  she  was  returning.  I 

IS  THIS  YOUR  IDEA  OF  SPORT?  ] 

Where  possible  please  give  game  a “brake.”  j 


impractical  for  cottontails  in  Pennsylvania,  , 
for  it  furnishes  only  temporary  relief  at  few  : 
and  scattered  locations.  Drifting  snow,  or  i 
freshly-fallen  snow,  often  covers  artificial  ■ 
foods,  making  them  unavailable  even  though  ‘ 
shelters  are  erected.  During  periods  of  ' 
heavy  snow,  when  feeding  is  most  necessary, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  feed  where  it  is  needed, 
and  many  places  undoubtedly  are  never 
reached.  Feeding  stations  also  tend  to  con- 
gregate populations,  resulting  in  increased 
predation. 

Our  studies  have  sho-wn  that  a serious 
food  problem  exists  only  when  deep  snows 
restrict  cottontails  to  woody  foods  on  areas 
where  these  foods  are  scarce.  Because 
woody  foods  were  found  to  maintain  cotton- 
tails for  long  periods,  the  simplest  method 
of  preventing  winter  starvation  losses  would 
be  to  leave,  or  provide,  adequate  woody 
foods  where  cottontails  are  desired.  Any 
of  the  plant  species  in  groups  I and  II  of 
Table  7 can  be  used  to  provide  winter  food. 
Additional  food  nutrients  may  be  provided 
by  combinations  of  these  species,  and  should 
furnish  a selection  to  satisfy  the  food  pref- 
erences of  individuals. 

Winter  Cover 

Cottontails  are  in  constant  need  of  pro- 
tection from  predators  and  adverse  weather 
conditions.  Anything  that  offers  protection 
is  termed  “cover.”  The  fact  that  food  habit 
studies  have  shown  rabbits  to  be  a favorite 
morsel  of  most  predators  was,  in  itself, 
enough  to  indicate  the  importance  of  ade- 
quate natural  protection  if  we  are  to  pro- 
duce increased  populations.  Although 
weather  factors  severe  enough  to  kill  the 
animals  are  seldom  found,  conditions  that 
cause  weakening,  or  increased  movements, 
are  ever  present,  and  important  to  stable 
populations. 

Rabbits  are  often  found  sitting  out  in 
what  many  people  called  “nests.”  Correctly 
speaking,  these  are  termed  “forms,”  and  are 
different  from  other  types  of  cover  because 
the  site  is  chosen  by  the  animal.  When 
using  forms,  cottontails  are  usually  pro- 
tected from  the  direct  view  of  predators 
and  man.  Winter  forms  always  protect  the 
animals  from  wind.  A delicate  hand  ane- 
mometer failed  to  show  any  presence  of 
wind  in  forms  from  which  rabbits  had  been 
flushed.  The  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground 
appears  to  control  the  use  of  forms,  and 
few  animals  are  found  using  them  when  the 
snow  is  over  six  inches  deep.  (See  table  9). 

Underground  burrows  are  probably  the 
most  important  single  type  of  cover  in 
winter.  Burrows  are  used  more  frequently 
as  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  increases 


Table  8. 

Individual  Cottontail  Preferences  for  Four  Different  Barks  With  Estimated 

Percent  of  Bark  Eaten 


Animal 

Number 

Sex 

Staghorn 

Sumac 

Black 

Raspberry 

Greenbriar 

American 

Aspen 

1 

F 

12.5% 

87.5% 

6.2% 

7.0% 

2 

F 

7.0% 

68.7% 

12.5% 

50.0% 

3 

F 

87.5% 

100.0% 

12.5% 

68.7% 

4 

F 

77.5% 

50.0% 

68.7% 

51.0% 

5 

F 

1.0% 

68.7% 

0.0% 

12.5% 

6 

M 

77.5% 

83.7% 

12.5% 

12.5% 

7 

M 

87.5% 

100.0% 

56.2% 

40.0% 

8 

M 

77.5% 

93.7% 

51.0% 

50.0% 

9 

M 

77.5% 

68.7% 

56.2% 

68.7% 

10 

M 

0.0% 

67.5% 

6.2% 

1.0% 

Av. 

Totals 

50.0% 

78.8% 

28.2% 

38.1% 

TABLE  9— KINDS  OP  COVER  USED  BY  COTTONTAILS  UNDER  CERTAIN  WEATHER  CONDITIONS 


Av. 

No.  Rabbits 

Brushpiles 

Burrows 

Wind 

Depth 

No. 

Using 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Mean 

Velocity 

of 

Hr. 

Rabbits 

Forms 

No. 

No. 

Rabbits  ■ 

No. 

Rab- 

Babbits 

Temp. 

Per 

Snow  in 

in 

Using 

Per  Hr. 

Exam- 

Rabbits 

Per 

Exam- 

bits 

Per 

°F 

Hour 

Inches 

Field 

Forms 

in  Field 

ined 

Found 

BruS'hpile 

ined 

Pound 

Burrow 

26.1 

2.07 

0-2 

13 

42 

3.23 

18 

2 

.11 

56 

6 

.10 

27.0 

2.94 

3.5-6 

13.75 

13 

.94 

39 

11 

.28 

36 

14 

.38 

22.5 

.85 

7.2-12 

15 

3 

.2 

6 

4 

.66 

48 

21 

.43 

1947 
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Research  studies  have  pointed  out  that  ap- 
proximately 35%  of  all  cottontail  rabbits  born 
in  Pennsylvania  are  destroyed  before  they  leave 
jthe  nests.  Of  this  number  half  are  destroyed 
jby  man’s  activities  including  haying,  plowing, 
Icultivation  and  direct  destruction. 


This  does  not  include  the  great  number  of 
nestling  rabbits  which  succumb  to  the  cruel 
i pangs  of  starvation  as  illustrated  here. 


' (Table  9) . Maximum-minimum  theremom- 
« eters  recorded  that  winter  temperatures 
j inside  burrows  varied  from  31°  to  39°  F. 

I Their  value  as  shelters  from  wind,  sleet, 
i(  and  other  undesirable  weather  is  evident. 

( The  large,  long-established  burrows,  with 
1 two  to  five  openings,  are  most  frequently 
f used.  However,  cottontails  aren’t  always 
’ wise  enough  to  select  burrows  with  more 
S than  one  entrance.  This  is  especially  true 
when  burrows  are  used  as  escape  cover, 
i Brushpiles  are  used  extensively  and,  like 
S burrows,  their  use  is  generally  controlled 
1 by  the  depth  of  snow  (Table  9) . Brush  that 
is  loosely  pUed  is  not  as  acceptable  as  that 
in  thickly  matted  piles.  The  large  piles  of 
3ithe  latter  type  are  most  often  selected.  When 
?i  brushpiles  become  covered  with  snow  they 
:■  are  favorite  retreats. 

;!  StonepUes,  buildings,  rubbish  piles  and 
5 many  other  man-made  structures  often 
'(furnish  excellent  winter  cover.  Thick, 

I : shrubby  areas  often  contain  many  cotton - 
I tails  in  winter,  but  because  the  shrubs  also 
! furnish  food  at  this  season,  the  cover  value 
of  such  areas  is  difficult  to  evaluate, 
k Although  some  preferred  cover  types  were 
I found,  the  value  of  various  imits  of  cover  in 
i relation  to  specific  predators  has  yet  to  be 
studied.  In  sections  where  minks  or  weasels 
' are  abundant,  the  preferred  burrows  might 
! only  be  traps  leading  to  the  destruction  of 
' many  cottontails.  The  true  value  of  the 
various  cover  types  against  all  kinds  of 
' predators  must  be  known  before  specific 
recommendations  can  be  made. 

Summer  Cover 

To  the  writer’s  knowledge,  summer  cover 
t has  never  been  suspected  as  a factor  limit- 
( ing  cottontail  populations.  As  this  study 
i progressed  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
the  greatest  losses  occur  in  summer  as 
! juvenile  mortality.  Continuous  live  trapping 
and  tagging  showed  that  summer  numbers 
were  about  five  times  larger  than  winter 
numbers,  and  approximately  85  percent  of 
I the  total  populations  were  juveniles.  On 
■ one  area  a juvenile  mortality  of  69  percent 
was  found  by  November  first,  and  all  of 
I the  known  mortality  was  due  to  predation. 
Although  this  area  contained  many  wood- 
chuck burrows,  and  the  vegetative  cover 
seemed  excellent,  the  right  types  of  cover 
to  protect  juvenile  cottontails  must  have 
been  lacking. 

Food  habit  studies  of  cottontail  predators 
have  shown  that  most  rabbits  are  killed 
during  the  summer  months.  This  has  been 
attributed  to  increased  cottontail  popula- 
tions at  this  time.  However,  predators  also 
increase,  although  their  increase  is  propor- 


tionally less  than  that  of  cottontails.  Ju- 
venile rabbits  are  thought  to  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  predation  than  are  adults,  but 
certainly  juvenile  predators  are  also  less 
skillful  in  catching  their  prey.  The  foliage 
and  herbaceous  growth  of  summer  undoubt- 
edly helps  to  protect  cottontails.  Neverthe- 
less, this  same  vegetation  can  also  conceal 
a predator  until  it  is  sure  of  its  kill.  There 
has  been  little  evidence  of  summer  predation 
due,  probably,  to  the  screen  of  summer 
foliage  that  limits  observations,  and  the 
absence  of  snow  that  records  the  movements 
and  struggles  of  animals  in  winter. 

The  summer  cover  problem  appears  to 
be  one  of  protecting  a greatly  increased  sum- 
mer population,  with  even  fewer  permanent 
cover  units  than  exist  in  winter.  Woodchucks, 
that  hibernate  during  winter,  probably  re- 
sist the  entrance  of  cottontails  to  their  bur- 
rows in  summer.  Young  skunks  and  weasels 
further  limit  permanent  cover  units  for 
rabbits  by  occupying  burrows  and  stonepiles. 
Because  a great  percentage  of  the  juvenile 
population  is  lost  in  summer,  the  problem 
IS  serious  and  worthy  of  future  study.  We 
must  determine  the  most  efficient  summer 
cover  units,  and  study  more  intensely  the 
problems  of  juvenile  mortality.  If  Penn- 
sylvania could  save  an  additional  30  to  50 
percent  of  juvenile  rabbits  until  the  hunt- 


ing season,  there  would  be  plenty  for  all 
gunners. 

Life  History 

Functional  rabbit  nests  are  difficult  to 
find  in  the  field,  but  continuous  searching 
finally  provided  indicators  that  revealed  the 
presence  of  nests  (Beule  1940).  A total  of 
108  nests  containing  young  were  found  by 
this  method.  Many  oLd  nests  from  which  the 
young  had  already  departed,  as  well  as 
nesting  cavities  made  to  accommodate  fu- 
ture litters,  were  also  found. 

Cottontail  nests  are  cavities  usually  dug 
in  the  earth.  The  average  depth  of  49  such 
nests  was  four  and  five-eighth  inches  with 
a diameter  of  four  and  one-half  inches. 
Nests  were  also  found  in  some  peculiar 
places  such  as  rock  piles,  manure  piles,  and 
the  tops  of  old  stumps. 

As  soon  as  the  cavity  is  completed  it  is 
lined  with  grasses  and  left  in  this  condition 
until  immediately  before  the  birth  of  the 
young.  At  this  time  the  female  bites  fur 
from  her  abdomen  and  uses  it  for  the  in- 
side lining  of  the  nest.  After  the  young  are 
born,  additional  fur  is  placed  to  completely 
surround  the  nestlings.  The  entire  nest,  as 
well  as  the  excavated  earth  at  one  end,  is 
then  covered  by  another  layer  of  grasses. 

Females  were  found  to  dig  nesting  cavi- 
ties and  otherwise  construct  all  nests.  This 


Table  10 — Birth  Month  of  347  Cottontails 


Number  of  Litters  and  Nests  Four  Year  Total 


Month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

No. 

% 

March 

0 

3 

5 

10 

18 

5.2 

April 

2 

32 

15 

25 

74 

21.3 

May 

44 

39 

12 

24 

119 

34.3 

June 

22 

21 

13 

14 

70 

20.2 

July 

17 

10 

3 

9 

39 

11.2 

August 

2 

5 

6 

4 

17 

4.9 

Sept. 

4 

3 

0 

3 

10 

2.9 

Totals 

91 

113 

54 

89 

347 

100.0 
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The  live  game  trapping  program  provides 
additional  animals  to  stock  depleted  sections. 


information  was  found  by  direct  observation 
in  the  field  and  by  watching  females  in 
nesting  pens. 

On  July  9,  1942  a cottontail  was  watched 
digging  a nesting  cavity.  Using  her  front 
feet  in  the  same  manner  as  a dog,  the  cavity 
was  completed  in  an  estimated  10  minutes. 
Dried  grasses  were  then  gathered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cavity  and  were  carried  by 
mouth  to  the  proposed  nest.  The  rabbit 
arranged  the  grasses  in  the  cavity  by  using 
her  nose  and  front  paws,  and  left  the 
vicinity  when  this  was  accomplished.  Many 
other  proposed  nests  were  found  in  this  con- 
dition, and  apparently  each  female  com- 
pleted several  such  cavities  before  birth, 
for  many  were  never  used  as  nests. 

The  usual  nesting  period  of  cottontails  in 
Pennsylvania  begins  in  March  and  extends 
through  September.  Birth  dates  of  374  lit- 
ters (Table  10)  were  figured  from  the  sizes 
of  nestlings  and  embryos,  and  the  condition 
of  some  old  nests.  The  peak  of  nesting 
activities  was  found  in  May,  but  April,  and 
June  are  also  important  nesting  months. 

Although  the  earliest  nest  was  found  in 
the  first  week  of  March,  an  earlier  record 
was  obtained.  Game  Protector  Mark  Hagen - 
buch  reported  that  a normal  litter  was  born 
in  a carrying  crate  while  he  was  distribut- 
ing rabbits  trapped  by  the  Boy  Scouts.  Two 
late  litters  were  recorded  in  November  when 
embryos  were  found  in  females  killed  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season.  Although  these 
records  extended  the  nesting  period  from 
February  to  November,  the  number  of  cot- 
tontails nesting  before  March,  and  after 
September,  is  very  small  and  of  little  im- 
portance. 

To  be  able  to  figure  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  cottontails,  it  was  important  to  know 
the  number  of  litters  produced  per  female 
per  year,  and  the  number  of  young  per  lit- 


Table 11 — Breeding  Record  of  Seven  Captive  Cottontails 


Animal 

Number 

Date  of 
First  Litter 

Dates  of 

Subsequent  Litters 

Length  of 
Nesting  Period 
(Weeks) 

Litters  ^ 
Per  Year  i j 

1 

April  19 

June  19,  July  17,  Aug.  19 

17 

4 

2 

April  15 

May  28,  June  26 

10 

3 ^ 

3 

March  27 

July  7, 

14 

2 (| 

4 

April  8 

May  5,  June  28 

12 

5 

May  22 

June  23,  July  22 

9 

3 1 

6 

June  13 

July  19,  Aug.  16 

9 

3 " 

7 

May  24 

June  23,  Aug.  31 

14 

3 

ter.  The  best  data  on  the  number  of  litters 
per  year  came  from  breeding  cottontails  in 
captivity.  However,  we  must  remember 
that  the  breeding  penned  animals  were  never 
normal.  Some  animals  were  separated  imtil 
after  the  normal  breeding  period  was  well 
under  way,  and  the  breeding  activities  of 
others  were  terminated  prematurely.  The 
breeding  records  of  seven  rabbits  is  pre- 
sented in  Table  11.  We  must  read  between 
the  lines  of  this  table  to  obtain  the  truth,  for 
in  all  cases  something  happened  to  disrupt 
normal  breeding.  In  some  cases,  intervals 
between  litters  existed  in  which  another  litter 
could  have  been  born.  Other  animals,  shown 
not  to  have  had  litters  before  May  or  June, 
did  not  have  an  earlier  opportunity  to  breed. 
It  was  thought  that  all  animals  of  Table  11 
would  have  produced  at  least  one  more 
litter  had  they  been  breeding  normally  in 
the  wild,  since  the  normal  gestation  period 
is  28  days.  This  would  mean  an  average 
of  about  four  litters  per  year. 

The  number  of  yoimg  per  litter  varied 
from  two  to  nine  and  averaged  5.01  for  179 
litters  examined.  A litter  most  commonly 
consisted  of  five  yoimg,  but  litters  of  four 
and  six  were  also  numerous.  One  litter  of 
nine  was  found  after  daily  visits  to  a pro- 
posed nesting  cavity.  The  entire  litter  was 
bom  in  a single  night,  all  were  of  similar 
weight  and  development,  and  all  were  reared 
successfully. 

If  the  average  female  in  the  wild  pro- 
duces four  litters  per  year,  and  each  litter 
averages  five  young,  a total  of  20  offspring 
would  be  produced  by  each  female  who 
lived  through  the  breeding  season.  With  the 
high  productive  capacity  found,  a few  adults 
on  an  area  could  be  expected  to  produce 
sizeable  shooting  populations,  if  a large  per- 
centage of  the  young  lived  until  the  hunting 
season. 

Studies  of  mortality  of  young  cottontails 
v/as  divided  into  two  sections.  The  destruc- 
tion of  young  in  nests  was  considered 
separate  from  the  mortality  of  juveniles 
after  they  had  left  the  nests.  In  1939,  only 
64  percent  of  25  functional  nests  imder  ob- 
servation were  found  to  be  successful.  It 
was  also  found,  at  this  time,  that  the  very 
small  droppings  of  the  nestlings,  in  and 
around  the  peripheries  of  the  nest,  were 
always  found  at  successful  nests,  and  never 
found  at  nests  known  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. This  gave  an  indicator  from  which 
the  success,  or  failure,  of  old  nests  was 
determined.  In  1939,  this  method  showed  a 
success  ratio  of  64.7  percent  for  34  old  nests 
examined.  One  hundred  and  eighty  addi- 
tional nests  were  studied  after  this  time, 
and  65.5  percent  of  these  nests  were  known, 
or  determined,  to  be  successful.  Regardless 
of  the  method  used,  or  the  area  studied,  the 
success  of  nests  was  always  approximately 


the  same.  With  35  percent  of  the  younf 
killed  while  they  were  still  in  nests,  onlj 
13  young  per  female  would  successfulli 
leave  nests. 

Causes  of  nestling  mortality  were  gatherec 
whenever  possible,  and  reports  of  reliabk 
persons  were  also  used.  Agents  that  causec 
the  destmction  of  51  nests  were  incorporatec 
in  Table.  12.  Farming  operations,  and  man 
caused  the  greatest  destruction,  and  mam- 
malian predators  were  of  subsequent  im- 
portance. Each  year  many  cottontails  art 
destroyed  by  well  meaning  people  who  take 
the  young  from  seemingly  deserted  nests 
All  nests  appear  deserted  for  females  come 
to  nests  only  to  feed  the  young,  and  this  is 
usually  done  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
Snakes  and  cnrows  are  also  known  to  take 
nestlings,  although  they  are  not  included 
in  the  table. 


Table  12 

Causes  for  Nestling  Cottontail  Mortality 


No.  of  Nests 

Mortality  Factor  Destroyed  j 


4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 


51 


The  mortality  among  juvenile  cottontails 
is  more  difficult  to  determine.  Yoimg  rab- 
bits in  summer  can  be  taken  by  predators, 
or  just  die  in  the  fields,  with  very  little 
chance  of  being  traced  or  discovered.  On 
one  area,  continuous  live  trapping  and  tag- 
ging throughout  the  summer  and  fall  showed 
a total  of  65  young  cottontails  produced.  By 
November  first,  however,  only  20,  or  ap- 
proximately 31  percent,  of  these  animals 
remained.  Of  this  loss  of  41  juveniles,  only 
ten  animals  were  accounted  for  by  known 
predation.  Dalke  and  Sime  (1938)  also 
recorded  the  disappearance  of  much  of  the 
juvenile  population,  in  Connecticut,  that 
couldn’t  be  accoimted  for  by  predation.  The 
69  percent  loss,  as  found  on  one  area,  ap- 
pears to  be  no  exception,  and  apparently 
similar  losses  are  the  general  thing  in  the 
state  as  a whole.  The  destruction  of  35 
percent  of  the  nestlings  and  69  percent  of 


Haying  operations 

Man 

Plowing 

Dogs 

Undetermined  mammals 

Cats 

Skunks 

Fly  larva  {W ohlfahrtia  vigil) 

Cultivation 

Excessive  water 

Weasels 

Mice  or  shrews 
Undetermined 

Total 
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the  juveniles  would  make  only  four  of  the 
•twenty  young  bom  per  female  available  to 
hunters  by  November  first.  One  of  the  most 
important  future  assignments  is  to  discover 
ithe  reasons  for  the  high  mortality  among 
' juvenile  cottontails. 

Although  parasites  were  studied,  their  in- 
festation of  cottontails  never  appears  to  be 
of  much  consequence.  No  species,  or  com- 
i bination  of  parasites,  affected  the  longevity 
of  animals  undergoing  complete  fasts. 

I Of  a total  of  946  cottontails  sexed  during 
;this  study,  487  or  51.5  percent  were  females. 
jWhere  adequate  samples  were  obtained  from 
an  area,  sex  ratios  were  always  evenly 
balanced.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
suspecting  unbalanced  sex  ratios  of  causing 
cottontail  shortages  in  Pennsylvania. 

Summary 

t 

The  first  and  foremost  conclusion  of  the 
whole  study  was  the  realization  that  too 
(little  is  still  known  about  the  cottontail. 
(Because  we  lack  this  knowledge,  methods  for 
increasing  cottontail  populations  are  still  in 
the  formative  or  speculative  stages. 

I Restocking  cottontails  during  the  past  30 
years  has  not  produced  larger  shooting  popu- 
lations in  the  state.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  restocking  has  failed,  but  the  main 
one  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  land  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  its  present  condition,  can,  not 
maintain  larger  populations  than  are  already 
normal  to  the  state.  To  increase  our  popu- 
lations we  must,  therefore,  manipulate  the 
land  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a farmer 
does  to  produce  additional  crop  yields.  To 
successfully  manipulate  the  land  to  increase 
cottontail  populations,  it  is  first  essential  to 
know  everything  about  the  cottontail  and 
its  relationships  with  the  land  from  which 
it  derives  its  existence.  This  study  was  the 
initial  step  to  gain  that  knowledge. 

In  all  years,  and  on  all  areas  studied, 
the  summer  breeding  population  appeared 
sufficient  to  repopulate  those  areas.  Females 
were  known  to  produce  about  four  litters 
per  year  that  averaged  five  young  per  litter. 
A total  of  about  20  young  were,  therefore, 
produced  by  each  female  during  the  breed- 
ing season.  These  offspring  could  mean 
wonderful  hunting  to  the  sportsmen  of  Penn- 
sylvania if  the  land  could  maintain  them 
until  the  hunting  season.  However,  it  was 
found  that  approximately  35  percent  were 
destroyed  while  they  were  still  nestlings, 
and  that  about  69  percent  of  the  remaining 
juveniles  disappeared  before  the  opening 
blast  of  a shotgun. 

Summer  cover  that  could  adequately  pro- 
tect juvenile  cottontails  was  thought  to  be 
deficient.  The  desire  for  preferred  foods 
that  grew  in  open  places  was  probably  an- 
other factor  that  caused  the  destruction  of 
cottontails  by  predation.  The  problems  of 
nestling  and  juvenile  mortality  should  head 
the  list  of  future  studies. 

Winter  foods  were  found  to  limit  popu- 

Ilations  in  some  areas  when  snow  was  deep. 
All  cottontails  did  not  like  the  same  woody 
foods  and  were  selective  in  their  diets  when 
given  a choice.  A variety  of  woody  foods 
must,  therefore,  be  available  to  supply  the 
different  tastes  of  individuals.  However, 
woody  foods  were  not  utilized  until  herbs 
I and  grasses  were  no  longer  available,  and 
the  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  regulated 
their  availability.  Woody  foods  were  re- 


quired in  the  event  of  deep  snows,  and  were 
nutritionally  able  to  maintain  cottontails 
for  periods  of  at  least  a month.  Cottontails 
were  able  to  live  and  maintain  their  normal 
body  functions  without  free  water  at  any 
season.  In  summer  the  required  moisture 
was  obtained  from  succulent  vegetation, 
while  ice  and  snow  provided  adequate 
moisture  in  winter. 

Weather  factors  were  known  to  in- 
fluence the  lives  and  habits  of  cotton- 
tails. Temperatures  of  over  100°  Farhenheit 
killed  animals  within  a few  hours.  Tem- 
peratures from  0°  to  80°  had  no  apparent  ef- 
fect on  cottontails,  or  their  food  consumption. 
Although  comparisons  were  never  made  due 
to  a lack  of  a barograph,  air  pressure  was 
suspected  as  the  factor  regulating  the  daily 
food  consumption. 

Winter  cover  units  were  studied,  and  class- 
ified according  to  their  usage  by  cottontails 
under  different  weather  conditions.  Wood- 
chuck burrows  were  used  extensively.  Tem- 
peratures inside  burrows  ranged  from  31°  to 
39°  in  winter.  These  retreats  afforded  the 
animals  apparent  temperature  comfort  at  all 
times.  Thickly  matted  brush  piles  were  also 
favored  cover  units.  Forms  were  abandoned 
when  snow  depths  reached  over  four  inches. 
The  relationships  between  the  various  types 
of  cover,  the  cottontail,  and  this  animal’s 
predators  is  another  important  problem  for 
the  future. 

This  study  has  given  us  many  other 
theories  which  may  lead  to  important  know- 
ledge if,  and  when,  this  investigation  is 
continued.  Little  is  known  about  the  basic 
physiology  of  the  cottontail,  and  this  ani- 
mal’s relationships  with  the  other  birds  and 
manunals  with  which  it  must  live  is  largely 
unknown. 
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Editors  Note: 

The  Division  of  Research  and  Planning 
shortly  will  inaugurate  several  projects 
throughout  the  State  to  carry  out  manage- 
ment plans  based  upon  the  findings  of  the 
author.  Located  at  various  points,  they 
will  be  financed  under  provisions  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Act,  as  soon  as  suitable 
personnel  becomes  available. 
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GREAT  MISSES  I HAVE  MADE— From  Page  14 


at  gliding  down  over  me  and  out  of  the  cave  after  being  so  rudely 
awakened. 

The  bobcat?  I backed  out  of  the  cave,  finally,  and  climbed  the 
bluff  and  discovered  that  he  had  crawled  out  a fissure  where  the 
cave  opened  up  on  top. 

My  most  outstanding  miss  with  a shotgun  probably  occurred 
one  morning  when  my  brother  and  I were  jump  shooting  mallards 
from  a little  creek.  It  was  a meadow  stream  with  a lot  of  water 
cress,  and  late  in  the  season  the  ducks  loved  to  feed  in  it.  If 
we  got  out  early  in  the  morning  we  nearly  always  could  be  sure 
of  some  shooting.  Along  the  mile  we  followed  it  we  often  got 
from  three  or  four  to  half  a dozen  fat,  northern  mallards. 

This  particular  morning  five  of  them  towered  up  out  of  a 
bend  almost  out  of  range.  I poked  a shot  at  once,  and  he  left  the 
flock  and  slanted  down  into  a stubble  field  300  yards  away.  I 
marked  him  down  carefully  and  started  after  him. 

Ordinarily,  when  a duck  comes  down  that  far  from  where  it 
was  hit  a shot  has  penetrated  its  heart  and  you  find  it  dead.  This 
isn’t  a hard-and-fast  rule,  however,  so  I was  prepared  when  I 
reached  the  spot  where  the  drake  should  have  been.  When  I 
started  kicking  around  in  the  weeds  he  flushed,  not  an  inch  more 
than  ten  feet  away. 

I was  carrying  a new  over-and-under  12  gauge,  by  far  the 
nicest  gun  I had  ever  owned,  and  the  best  duck  gun.  It  did  have 
one  peculiar  feature,  however.  The  safety,  instead  of  sliding  for- 
ward to  the  off  position,  had  to  be  pulled  back  before  the  gun 
would  fire.  I pushed  the  safety  and  pulled  the  trigger  but  it 
wouldn’t  shoot.  I had  to  stop  and  think,  but  even  then  the  mallard 
was  not  farther  than  35  yards  when  I was  ready  to  let  him  have 
it.  Nothing  flies  away  slower  than  a mallard  duck  before  he  gets 
up  speed,  and  this  duck  was  crippled. 

I pulled  the  single  trigger  once  and  the  mallard  kept  on  going. 
I put  the  muzzle  where  I thought  it  should  be  and  pulled  again, 
and  he  went  right  on.  I just  stood  there  and  watched  him  fly 
out  of  sight. 


One  of  my  other  outstanding  misses  occurred  when  I was  deer 
hunting.  Harp  Saunders  and  I had  hunted  all  day  without  seeing 
a thing,  and  we  were  tired  when  we  sat  down  by  the  edge  of  a 
clearing  half  an  hour  before  sundown. 

We  ate  a couple  of  candy  bars  and  looked  up  and  there  stood 
a little,  forked-horn  buck  actually  less  than  60  feet  away,  looking 
at  us.  Harp  whispered,  “Take  him.” 

I eased  the  safety  off  and  raised  my  rifle  slowly,  and  as  I did 
so  I thought  to  myself:  “Now  I won’t  waste  any  meat.  He’s  so 
close  I’ll  shoot  him  through  the  neck.” 

It  was  just  too  easy.  I don’t  know  yet  what  I did  wrong,  but 
when  I pulled  the  trigger  the  deer  bounded  into  the  timber,  and 
so  far  as  I know  he  lived  to  a ripe  old  age. 

I made  one  awful  hit,  the  telling  of  which  should  merit  a 
position  with  these  terrible  misses  and  make  a good  ending  for 
this  tale  of  woe.  When  I was  a lad  and  the  proud  possessor  of 
my  first  shotgun  I had  a little  bantam  hen  called  “Chicky.” 
Chicky  was  quite  a pet. 

I used  to  go  hunting  evenings  after  school,  and  I somehow  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  loading  my  gun  as  I left  the  farm  yard, 
slipping  the  safety  on,  aiming  at  some  innocuous  object  such  as  a 
tree  or  post  and  pulling  the  trigger.  I did  this  to  test  the  safety. 
It  always  had  been  all  right. 

This  particular  evening  Chicky  ran  ahead  of  me  as  I walked 
out  behind  the  barn.  I loaded  my  gun,  pushed  the  safety  on — 
I thought — and  looked  for  a safe  mark.  Chicky,  unfortunately, 
was  it,  and  a split  second  thereafter  I was  out  of  the  bantam  busi- 
ness. That  one  time  the  safety  wasn’t  on.  It  was  very  much  off, 
and  Chicky  was  only  a spbt  of  feathers  in  the  pasture. 

I felt  badly,  but  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  I learned  the  cardi- 
nal rule  of  gun  safety  in  a way  I will  never  forget.  “Never  point 
a gun  at  anything  you  don’t  intend  to  kill”  still  has  a lot  of  mean- 
ing for  me. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RACCOON— By  Kenneth  G.  Carson 


“Just  received  February  copy  of  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News,  and  am  pleased  to 
note  the  resolution  approved  (No.  14) , that 
the  raccoon  season  runs  from  November  1 
to  January  31,  with  a daily  bag  limit  of 
three  and  season  limit  of  twenty. 

“I  heartily  agree  with  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  believe  they  will  satisfy  the  ma- 
jority of  raccoon  hunters  throughout  the 
state.  They  are  at  least  a satisfactory  com- 
promise between  the  two  extreme  elements. 
Those  who  are  trying  to  place  the  raccoon 
on  the  list  of  predators,  and  those  few  who 
v/ould  place  their  ’coon  hunting  ahead  of 
all  other  hunting. 

“I  have  hunted  raccoons,  and  hunted  them 
almost  exclusively  for  the  past  forty  years, 
and  have  studied  their  habits  as  much  as  it 
is  possible  for  one  person  to  do  so.  I have 
hunted  them  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this 
state  and  in  about  a dozen  other  states. 
There  are  only  two  months  that  I have  not 
examined  their  stomach  contents — April  and 
May — and  I realize  those  two  months  are 
the  most  dangerous  months  as  far  as  the 
raccoon  being  a predator  is  concerned. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  to  see  them  destroy  our 
turkeys  or  grouse,  as  these  are  our  two 
greatest  game  birds,  but  I want  to  see  more 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  raccoon  does 
destroy  any  amount  of  these  birds  or  their 
eggs.  A few  isolated  instances  of  raccoons 
killing  grouse  or  turkeys  does  not  make  the 
whole  raccoon  population  predators. 

“I  realize  that  the  scarcity  of  small  game 
last  season  made  a lot  of  hunters  and  con- 
servationists panicky  in  their  haste  to  place 


the  blame  on  something,  and  it  appears  that 
a lot  of  them  tried  to  jump  on  the  raccoon 
without  giving  it  any  hearing  whatever. 

“I  don’t  believe  anyone  can  honestly  think 
that  destroying  all  the  raccoons  in  the  state 
would  be  the  answer  to  the  grouse  shortage. 


While  along  streams  he  is  hunting  other  food 
than  trout. 


and  a serious  depleting  of  the  raccoon  popu- 
lation might  be  a boomerang  in  that  it  would 
throw  about  one-tenth  of  the  state’s  hunters 
from  ’coon  hunting  to  other  hunting  and 
further  deplete  the  very  game  we  are  trying 
to  save. 

“After  a careful  canvassing  of  the  state  I 
find  there  are  approximately  8,000  owners 
of  raccoon  hounds  in  the  state,  these  people 
hunt  very  little  for  other  game.  The  aver- 
age ’coonhunter  takes  about  10  other  non- 
owners  of  dogs  along  during  a season'  which 
makes  a total  of  about  80,000  hunters  who 
enjoy  raccoon  hunting  in  this  state.  Let’s 
keep  these  80,000  on  raccoon  as  much  as 
possible  and  save  whatever  other  game  they 
would  be  killing  in  the  meantime. 

“I  believe  most  of  the  state  will  stand  the 
season  and  limits  recommended  by  the  State 
Federation,  but  it  will  not  stand  another 
season  without  any  limit,  neither  will  it 
stand  a season  opening  in  the  early  part 
of  October. 

“During  the  past  forty  years  I have  wit- 
nessed some  pretty  lean  years  in  raccoon 
hunting,  and  I am  satisfied  that  the  present 
favorable  raccoon  hunting  conditions  are  due 
to  only  one  thing,  the  lateness  of  our  open- 
ing dates  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

“During  the  season  just  completed,  I have 
examined  stomachs  and  intestines  of  37 
raccoons,  records  being  sent  in  to  the  Game 
Commission  for  their  information.  Thirty- 
cne  were  taken  up  to  December  17  contained 
corn  exclusively,  and  6 additional  ones  taken 
during  the  warm  spell  in  January  contained 
(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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hollow  with  the  dog  and  did  not  pick  up 
another  trail  so  we  called  the  hunt  off  to 
eat  as  we  had  stopped  at  Mrs.  Thomas’ 
on  the  way  in  and  made  arrangements  to 
eat  at  12  o’clock. 

' Stopping  in  the  middle  of  the  day  takes 
•a  lot  of  time  from  himting  but  a meal  like 
Mrs.  Thomas  had  ready  for  us  is  worth 
I taking  time  out  from  most  anything.  She  had 
I country  ham  and  gravy,  corn  bread  and 
•home  made  bread  and  fried  mush,  buttered 
, potatoes  and  home  made  butter,  soup  beans 
i cooked  with  ham  and  pickled  beets.  We 
j topped  that  off  with  home  canned  pears 
land  cream  and  cake  and  coffee.  Everyone 
igot  up  from  the  table  with  an  vmcomfor- 
1 table  feeling  around  the  mid-section. 

I After  dinner  we  went  back  to  the  Game 
‘Land  and  five  of  us  placed  ourselves  around 
ithe  top  of  a ridge  and  Bill  Reynolds  took 
the  dog  around  the  hillside  and  up  what  is 
known  as  poplar  hollow.  Before  he  got 
to  the  head  of  the  hollow  he  opened  up 
again,  “owoo  owoo  owoo,”  the  old  ticker 
quickens  its  beat  and  you  are  on  the 
“ready”  again.  Up  the  other  hillside  goes 
the  dog  and  someone  who  must  have  been 
very  proud  of  his  shooting  let  fly  a couple 
of  highpower  shots  after  the  fox  at  about 
500  yards.  I doubt  if  the  fox  even  heard 
the  shot.  I was  watching  the  dog  and  trying 
to  get  a glimpse  of  the  fox  and  not  think- 
ing of  seeing  one  near  me,  when  off  to 
the  right  of  me  I saw  the  rear  end  of  a 
gray  fox  disappearing  into  the  briers  about 
50  yards  away.  I let  him  have  one  in  the 
tail  and  was  very  surprised  when  I walked 
down  to  look  that  I had  not  stopped  him  at 
all.  Had  just  cut  off  the  briers  where  he 
was  but  no  fox.  By  this  time  the  dog  had 
followed  the  other  fox  over  the  hill  and 
in  about  a half  hour  we  could  hear  the 
hound  coming  closer  and  closer.  Then 
down  along  a telephone  line  that  had  been 
mowed  under  I saw  the  fox.  A big  red. 
And  then  another  fox  came  out  on  the 
right-of-way  beside  the  first  one. 

They  both  stopped  and  listened  to  the 
dog  coming  for  a few  seconds  and  then 
started  up  over  the  hill.  They  were  about 


300  yards  away  and  too  far  to  shoot  at 
with  a shotgun.  I put  the  old  shins  into 
high  gear  and  made  for  the  spot  where 
I knew  they  would  cross  the  hill  and  then 
saw  Paul  near  the  crossing  and  stopped. 
I saw  Paul  throw  up  the  rifle  and  aim  and 
then  pow,  pow,  pow.  From  the  stories 
heard  earlier  I was  sure  both  foxes  were 
dead  and  then  I heard  the  air  begin  to  turn 
blue  about  the  so  and  so  bushes  he  had 
to  shoot  thru;  then  down  over  the  hill 
another  gun,  a shotgun  this  time,  began  to 
talk,  pow,  pow,  pow,  and  then  the  dog 
came  thru  and  over  the  hill  and  stopped 
tongueing  about  where  the  last  shooting 
was.  That  sounded  good  and  pretty  soon 
up  came  Albert  with  a big  red  female. 
Paul  had  not  touched  either  one  of  them 
and  I believe  intends  to  take  a shotgun 
next  time.  Anyway  he  said  he’d  done  as 
well  with  the  rifle  as  I had  with  the  shot- 
gun which  was  100  per  cent  right. 

By  this  time  it  was  about  3:30  and  we 
knew  it  was  too  late  to  put  the  dog  on  the 
trail  of  the  other  red  fox  as  it  would  take 
a run  out  of  the  country  again  before 
we  would  get  any  more  shooting.  This 
was  about  two  hours  after  I had  shot  at 
the  gray  fox  and  missed,  I asked  Bill  if 


the  hound  could  run  that  trail.  He  didn’t 
know  but  we  could  try,  so  we  took  him 
down  to  the  spot  where  I had  mowed  off 
the  briers.  The  dog  didn’t  seem  much  in- 
terested and  wandered  off  down  the  hill- 
side a ways  and  then  Bill  called  him  back. 
“Come  here  you  old  so  and  so.  What  do 
you  mean,  you  can’t  run  a trail  only  two 
hours  old.  Get  goin’.”  The  hound  stuck 
his  nose  to  the  ground  and  whined,  walked 
a few  feet,  and  whined  again,  and  on  and 
on  until  after  while  he  started  to  tongue, 
“owOO,  owOO,  owOO,”  and  the  chase  was 
on. 

We  spread  out  and  followed  around  the 
hillside  knowing  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  turn  and  come  back  about  the  same 
place  he  went  thru.  The  gray  fox  does 
not  try  to  run  away  ahead  of  a dog.  It 
will  just  twist  and  turn  around  thru  the 
briars  and  bushes  sometimes  being  only 
a few  feet  ahead  of  the  dog.  After  a while 
we  could  tell  by  the  tongueing  of  the 
hound  that  he  was  coming  closer  and  all 
got  on  the  “ready.”  I knew  where  there 
v/as  a crossing  just  below  an  old  rail  fence 
and  hurried  down  there  just  in  time.  The 
fox  was  making  for  that  crossing  and  would 
have  sneaked  thru  between  us  if  I had 
not  been  there,  but  he  evidently  saw  me 
or  winded  me,  because  he  turned  off  up 
the  hill  and  pretty  soon  I heard  Bfil’s  shot- 
gun boom  and  someone  yelled.  Did  you 
get  him?  And  the  answer  was  yes. 

Nathan  and  Mike,  the  two  other  boys 
that  were  with  us  were  stalking  another 
great  horned  owl  that  we  had  seen,  but 
they  could  not  locate  it.  By  the  time  they 
returned  it  was  4:30  p.m.  and  the  long 
shadows  were  beginning  to  creep  across  the 
hilltops.  It  was  beginning  to  get  dark  and 
looked  like  storm  and  every  one  seemed 
to  be  ready  to  call  it  a day,  and  not  a bad 
day  for  conservation.  By  mutual  unspoken 
consent  we  started  on  the  hike  back  to 
the  car  about  a mile  away.  Some  one  said, 
“We  must  give  them  another  round  soon,” 
and  everyone  else  said,  “Sure,  OK.” — John 
F.  Blair,  District  Game  Protector,  Waynes- 
burg.  Pa. 


WITH  THE  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

The  National  Trailer  Coach  Show,  held  on  the 
Navy  Pier  in  Chicago  recently,  brought  to  light 
the  dream  of  every  sportsman;  a Hunting-Lodge - 
On-Wheels.  One  of  the  deluxe  units  boasts  a 
living  room  fourteen  feet  long.  No  end  of  gad- 
gets were  to  be  found  in  the  different  units  on 
display.  Built  in  electric  fixtures;  machines 
for  hot  and  cold  running  water;  shower  stalls: 
modem  refrigeration  units;  Venetian  blinds;  gas 
and  electric  cooking  ranges;  and  insulation.  Some 
of  the  units  have  a portable  porch,  complete  wiih 
screens.  The  practicability  of  these  new  trailers 
is  high  as  they  can  be  set  up  on  end  in  the  garage 
between  trips. 


Each  time  last  year  that  S.  W.  Jackson,  State 
Highway  Department  district  engineer,  heard  of 
some  animal  killed  by  a motorist,  he  marked  it 
down.  His  list  includes  this  toll  from  Crawford, 
Erie,  Forest,  Mercer,  Venango  and  Warren  coun- 
ties for  1946:  Rabbits,  5450;  woodchucks,  528; 

squirrels,  226;  skimks,  759,  raccoons,  51;  deer, 
38,  opossums,  759;  weasels,  12;  muskrats,  77, 
foxes,  2;  porcupines,  69;  grouse,  34;  quail,  6; 


ringneck  pheasants,  106;  woodcocks,  8;  miscel- 
laneous small  mammals  and  birds,  74;  chickens, 
373;  ducks,  15;  turkeys,  3;  guinea  fowl,  6; 
cats,  1902;  dogs,  534;  cows,  5;  pigs,  9;  and  goats  2. 


Johnny  Waters,  secretary  of  the  Utilities  Skeet 
Club,  Lancaster,  has  announced  that  they  will 
be  the  host  club  to  a state  shoot  of  small  bore 
and  all-bore  guns  on  June  5.  6,  and  7.  It  is 
expected  to  draw  more  than  150  shooters  from 
all  over  the  country  and  be  one  of  the  biggest 
events  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  held  in  Lancaster. 


At  present  there  are  over  266  senior  rifle  and 
pistol  clubs  and  122  junior  clubs  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  that  are  affiliated  with  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  In  the  total  number 
of  individual  National  Rifle  Association  mem- 
bers, the  state  of  Pennsylvania  also  holds  a 
record  that  is  exceeded  only  by  the  state  of 
California. 


COON  HUNTERS 

We  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
'coon  hunting  associations  in  Permsylvanla  but 
so  far  we  have  acquired  data  only  on  those 


affiliated  with  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  clubs 
which  number  about  7.500  men.  How  about  those 
in  other  sections? 


Salamanders,  Toads  and  Frogs  is  one  of  the 
latest  Cornell  Rural  School  leaflets  and  if  you 
want  to  know  more  about  these  creatures  just 
write  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca  for  a copy  of  Volume 
40,  Number  4,  March  1947  and  you'll  get  one 
free. 


RABBITS  STOCKED 

December  7,  1946 


No. 

Stocked 

Farm 

Township 

12 

Mershon 

Newin 

10 

Conard 

Pocopson 

11 

Red  Bridge 

Pocopson 

11 

Beale 

E. 

Marlboro 

10 

Ball 

West 

Bradford 

February 

9,  1947 

12 

Westto'wn  area 

11 

Millto-wn  area 

12 

Five  Points 

School  area 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 


1.  Rabbit’s  cousin 

5.  Daily  earnings 
9.  What  you  sleep  on  in  camp 

12.  Ireland 

13.  Press  clothes 

14.  Malt  beverage 

15.  Cost  of  living  quarters 

16.  Cord 

17.  Storage  box 

18.  A wife  control 

20.  Leap  head  first 

21.  Street  (Abbr.) 

23.  Billiard  sticks 

24.  Civet  cat 

25.  Your  business  life 

27.  Purpose 

28.  Recently  ciortailed  govern- 
ment bureau  (Abbr.) 

29.  Rough  projection 

31.  Poems 

35.  Orange  peel 

37.  Unit  of  energy 

38.  Part  of  a church 

39.  Lake  and  port  in  N.  W 
Penn. 

40.  Balkan  native 

42.  Males 

43.  Paid  publicity 

45.  Changes 

47.  Lean 

50.  Above 

51.  Biblical  pronoun 

52.  Lubricates 

53.  One  who  eludes 

55.  Danger  color 

56.  Undisciplined  child 

57.  Small  insect 
60.  Top  card 


61.  Noble  Italian  family 

62.  Not  closed 

63.  Japanese  monetary  unit 

64.  Act 

65.  Tear  apart 

Down 

1.  That  girl 

2.  Exist 

3.  Sound  a bell 

4.  Lure 


5.  The  back  woods 

6.  Seed  coverings 

7.  Left 

8.  Chemical  suffix 

9.  Hunter’s  shelter 

10.  Fruit  grown  for  oil  and 
as  an  appetizer 

11.  Faith  or  belief 

19.  Regrets 

20.  Devil 

21.  Mark  deeply 

22.  South  American  animal 
related  to  the  elephant 

24.  Issued  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices (Abbr.) 

26.  Hindu  princess 

27.  Rendered  less  tolerable 

30.  Exist 

32.  Matron 

33.  Each 

34.  Medium  of  perception 
36.  Darlings 

41.  Lost  blood 

44.  Of  (French) 

46.  Shudder 

47.  North  American  migratory 

birds.  Daily  bag — 25 

Sept.  1 to  Nov.  30 

48.  Portion 

49.  John  who  wouldn’t  speak 
for  himself 

50.  Egg-shaped 

53.  Celtic 

54.  Mature 

56.  Bottom  of  a river 

58.  Bag  limit  on  doves 

59.  Finish 


ANSWERS  TO  LAST  MONTH’S  PUZZLE 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  RACCOON 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

grubs,  crawfish  and  other  feed  taken  from 
small  streams. 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  Game  Commission 


carefully  check  some  stomachs  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  which  are  egg 
laying  and  hatching  months.  Once  berries 
are  ripe  there  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
raccoons  bothering  birds.  And  just  because 
raccoon  tracks  are  seen  along  a stream  does 


not  necessarily  make  him  a killer  of  trout 
either.  He  is  hunting  other  food  than  trout. 
This  can  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  raccoon 
tracks  are  far  more  numerous  along  small 
streams  that  have  never  contained  a trout, 
than  on  the  larger,  better  trout  streams.  The 
raccoon  is  too  smart  to  spend  his  time  hunt- 
ing trout  where  there  never  have  been  any. 

“Well  I hope  I have  not  bored  you  with 
too  lengthy  a letter  regarding  the  ’coon,  but  .i 
I enjoyed  a good  many  nights  in  my  life- 
time hunting  this  animal  and  feel  that  I owe 
him  something. 

“In  closing,  I ask  you  to  stick  to  the 
season  and  limits  as  recommended  at  Har- 
risburg, and  insist  on  conclusive  evidence  ,| 
that  he  is  a predator  before  conviction.  In  ; 
my  opinion,  the  evidence  is  too  meagre,  too  ^ 
much  hearsay  up  to  the  present  time.  Here 
is  a thought — -Mississippi  and  Florida  are 
two  of  the  best  quail  shooting  states  in  the 
Union,  they  are  also  the  two  best  ’coon 
hunting  states.”— Kenneth  G.  Corson,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Montgomery,  Penna. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHATS  WRONG? 

1.  Unless  you  want  your  widow  to  collect  your 
insurance,  NEVER  pack  a deer  head  out  of  the 
woods  in  this  way! 

2.  Sandhill  cranes,  in  flight,  dangle  their  long 
legs  behind  them. 

3.  Moose  do  not  gallop.  Their  usual  gait  is 
that  of  a pacer. 

4.  Golden  eagles  are  feathered  to  the  toes. 
The  tarsi  are  not  bare,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 


► 

1.  Mario  Sehirato,  Nanty-Glo,  with  38-lb.  wild-  . 
cat  he  killed  last  December  13  in  Cameron  I 
County  near  Emporium.  It  measured  four  feet  I 
four  inches  from  tip  of  nose  to  end  of  hind  I 
foot.  2.  Dale  W.  Phillips,  Howard,  holding  a I 
6-point  185  pounder  with  a 22%  inch  spread. 

It  was  kiUed  by  H.  A.  Travel  in  1945  on  the  Bald 
Eagle  Mountain,  Center  County.  3.  D.  Earl 
JefEries,  Loganton,  President  of  the  S.  Clinton 
County  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Association  with 
18  lb.  gobbler  bagged  in  that  county  last  season. 

4.  Dale  Berkey,  age  12_,  Arnold,  hunting  last 
season  for  the  flrst  time,  bagged  two  black 
squirrels.  5.  Deft  to  right:  Peter  Rollinger, 

Boston,  Pa.;  Paul  Beridenia,  Tarentum;  Jim 
Gleason  and  K.  C.  Wolfe,  Wilkinsburg,  with  four 
nice  ones  bagged  in  Tioga  County  last  season. 

6.  Tame  button  buck  which  came  into  camp  of 
Raymond  D.  Kennedy,  located  near  Kenerdell, 
Venango  County,  across  the  Allegheny  River 
from  Dennison  Run.  After  playing  around  with 
the  children  for  about  half  an  hour  it  returned  • 
to  its  woodland  home.  7.  A 350  pounder  (actual 
weight)  killed  by  Wm.  Major,  WUUamsport,  in 
Lycoming  County,  last  season.  It  measured  7 
feet  7 inches.  8.  Left  to  right:  John  E.  Ness,  Sr., 
and  John,  Jr.,  with  6-  and  4-pointers  bagged  in 
Clinton  County  last  season — their  flrst.  9.  Frank 
Yakopin,  Library,  and  Wife,  with  two  fine 
trophies  secured  last  season.  Mrs.  Yakopin  has 
been  hunting  small  game  since  she  was  11  but 
this  was  her  flrst  big  game  season.  Her  4-pointer 
weighed  131  pounds;  his  8-points,  120  lbs.  10.  Mel 
Sease,  Rauzerville,  with  10-pointer  taken  in  1946 
at  High  Point,  Sullivan  County.  11.  Edison  L. 
Achenbach,  Watsontown,  proudly  displays  180  lb. 
(hog-dressed)  10-pointer  bagged  in  Lycoming 
County  last  year.  12.  Little  Stuart  Schanzlin, 
Jr.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  tame  raccoon.  Mr. 
Schanzlin  has  a cabin  in  McKean  County  where 
photo  was  snapped.  13.  Terrence  Brady,  Phila- 
delphia, with  196  lb.  (dressed)  8-pointer  with 
28"  spread  taken  in  Clearfield  County  last  season. 
Photo  by  James  Brady.  14.  Left,  Frank  Sanasky,  ; 
Leechburg,  with  8-pointer  and  Paul  Kingar,  New  i 
Kensington,  with  4-pointer  shot  in  Cameron 
County  last  year.  15.  Left  to  right:  Art  Kreider, 
Elwood  Boyer,  Elam  Nolt,  Sam  Hoffman,  Vincent 
Nolt  and  Marvin  Boger,  members  of  Bridgeport 
Hunting  Club,  with  six  dandies  taken  in  Ly- 
coming County  last  season.  16.  Francis  Mc- 
Chesney  holding  coyote  he  killed  on  his  farm 
in  northeastern  Beaver  County.  The  animal 
seemed  surprisingly  oblivious  of  Mr.  McChesney 
who,  when  close  enough,  shot  it  from  the 
machine.  17.  Bear  killed  by  Mr.  Major  shown 
in  photo  No.  7 just  after  it  fell.  18.  Rodger 
Harbaugh,  Waynesboro,  R.  D.  1,  with  147-lb. 
8-pointer  bagged  in  Franklin  County  last  year. 
19.  Oliver  London,  Osterhout,  and  grandson, 
proudly  display  a 215-pounder  (dressed)  14- 
pointer  grandpop  killed  in  Wyoming  County  inil 
1944.  20.  One  of  several  fine  trophies  bagged  byH 

Hiram  Demmy,  Manheim,  in  Potter  County  dur-jl 
ing  the  past  several  years.  Mr.  Demmy  is  all 
member  of  the  Palmyra  Hunting  Club.  H 
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WHERE  OH  WHERE  CAN  THEY  BE? 


Since  the  announcement  of  our  $250  Story  Contest  in  the  February  issue 
only  about  forty  contributions  have  been  received.  We  say  ONLY  because 
we  feel  there  are  a lot  more  readers  who  have  had  unusual  hunting  or  other 
outdoor  experiences.  Come  on,  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  competing 
for  the  cash  prizes.  First  $100;  second  $50;  third  $25;  five  $10’s  and  five  $5’s. 
The  contest  closes  midnight  September  30,  1947,  so  don’t  waste  any  time. 
Get  busy  now!  Keep  your  story  upder  750  words — the  shorter  the  better. 
Type  all  manuscripts  on  8V2  x 11  paper,  double-spaced,  with  your  name, 
address  and  the  date  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  each  page.  No  manu- 
script will  be  returned,  therefore  we  suggest  you  make  a carbon  if  you  want 
to  preserve  a copy  of  your  literary  efforts.  Each  story  will  be  given  careful 
reading  by  four  competent  judges  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  and 
experience  in  evaluating  such  material.  Address  all  contributions  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  and  mark  them  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  “OUTDOOR  STORY  CONTEST.” 


★ ★ ★ 


GIVE  WILDLIFE  A “BRAKE” 

If  you  are  a lover  of  wildlife  then  give  it  a “brake”  on  the  highway. 
Too  many  rabbits,  pheasants  and  other  game  birds  and  animals  which  are  so 
necessary  to  the  recreational  and  economic  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
being  carelessly  slaughtered  by  motorists.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  creatures 
are  killed  unintentionally;  but  a lot  of  times  they  could  be  spared.  Let  us 
all  take  seriously  the  placard  which  appears  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue, 
10,000  copies  of  which  are  being  distributed  statewide,  and  do  our  share  to 
reduce  the  toll  of  game  and  other  animals  while  we  are  driving. 

Let  us  also  refrain  from  molesting  any  wildlife  when  we  visit  the  forests 
this  summer.  Supposedly  “orphaned”  or  abandoned  deer  fawns,  or  other 
young  creatures  which  appear  to  have  been  deserted,  very  often  prey  upon 
our  sentiment  and  we  pick  them  up  and  take  them  home  never  realizing  that 
we  are  doing  the  little  fellows  more  harm  than  good.  In  most  instances  the 
parents  are  merely  frightened,  retreat  to  a safe  distance  upon  the  approach 
of  human  beings,  and  quickly  return  to  their  offspring  after  the  intruders 
have  gone.  Remember,  too,  there  is  a maximum  fine  of  $100  for  molesting 
wild  creatures. 


★ ★ ★ 


NEXT  ISSUE:  Full  Report  on  New  Game  Legislation.  WATCH  FOR  IT! 
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GRADUATED  AT 
HARRISBURG,  JUNE  3,  1947 


i 

JP^:- 

i 

Left  to  right:  Row  1:  Ralph  L.  .Shahk,  Samuel  B.  Shade,  David 

W.  Heacox,  Edw.  M.  Borger,  Wm.  M.  Getman,  Harry  E.  Greenwald,  Jr. 

Bow  2:  Wallace  E.  Woodring,  Caalmlr  M.  Slanis,  Daniel  S.  McPeek, 
Jr.,  Owen  E.  Seelye,  Glean  A.  Kltohea. 

Bow  3:  Edward  W.  CaiMhell,  Mlehael  Grabany,  Robert  L.  Sinsa- 

baugh,  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Homer  H.  Thrash. 


Bow  4:  Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Jr.,  GranvUle  A.  MiUer,  Carroll  R. 

Kinley,  Norman  L.  Erickson,  LeBoy  L.  Logan,  Carl  E.  Jarrett,  Ger- 
ald W.  Cyphert. 

Bow  3:  WilUam  H.  ShirCT,  Norbert  J.  Molski,  Rozell  A.  Stidd, 

Raymond  E.  Doersbaober,  nOohael  Hronlch,  Jr. 
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THE  FOURTH  CLASS  OF  .THE  ROSS  L.  LEFFLER  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

GRADUATED  JUNE  3,  1947 


^PHE  Fourth  Class  of  the  Ross  L.  Leffler 
■ Training  School  comprising  28  students  was 
graduated  in  the  House  Caucus  Room  in  the 
Capitol  at  Harrisburg  on  June  3,  1947  with 
an  appropriate  and  colorful  ceremony  pre- 
sided over  by  Hon.  John  C.  Herman,  mem- 
ber of  the  Game  Commission  from  Dauphin. 
The  occasion  was  viewed  by  several  hun- 
dred persons,  most  of  them  parents,  wives 
and  families  of  the  graduating  officers,  mem- 
bers of  previous  classes,  veteran  field  em- 
ployes and  employes  of  the  Harrisbiu'g  office. 

With  the  receipt  of  their  diplomas,  which 
were  presented  by  Hon.  Harold  Moltz,  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  from  Williamsport, 
and  having  taken  the  Oath  of  Office  admin- 
istered by  Hon.  C.  M.  Morrison,  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  28  newly  com- 
missioned Game  Protectors  are  now  serving 
in  the  Field  Divisions  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  namely: 


Dis- 
. trict 

Headquarters 

Officer 

A-4 

Easton 

Edward  M.  Borger 

A-12 

Ephrata 

W.  E.  Woodring 

A-13 

Downingtown 

R.  L.  Shank 

A-21 

Media 

D.  S.  McPeek,  Jr. 

B-7 

Kingston 

R.  E.  Doerzbacher 

B-12 

Wilkes-Barre 

Stephen  Kish 

B-17 

'Thomhurst 

Homer  H.  Thrush 

C-1 

Westfield 

G.  W.  Cyphert 

C-4 

Wyalusing 

N.  J.  Molski 

C-7 

Jersey  Shore 

R.  A.  Stidd 

C-8 

English  Center 

R.  L.  Sinsabaugh 

D-1 

Altoona 

O.  E.  Seelye 

D-9 

Newport 

Wm.  M.  Getman 

D-19 

Chambersburg 

E.  W.  Campbell 

E-2 

Smethport 

W.  H.  Shirey 

E-8 

Emporiiun 

N.  L.  Erickson 

E-12 

Renovo 

Michael  Hronich,  Jr. 

E-19 

Mahaffey 

Michael  Grabany 

F-17 

New  Castle 

S.  B.  Shade 

G-2 

New  Kensington  C.  R.  Kinley 

G-3 

Vandergrift 

H.  E.  Greenwald 

G-6 

Coraopolis 

D.  W.  Heacox 

G-7 

Latrobe 

LeRoy  L.  Logan 

G-9 

Bamesboro 

G.  A.  Miller 

■ G-11 

Washington 

G.  A.  Kitchen 

G-13 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Carl  E.  Jarrett 

G-20 

Stoyestown 

C.  M.  Stanis 

G-22 

Uniontown 

T.  W.  Meehan,  Jr. 

I The  men  are  now  strictly  on  their  own. 
j Their  job  is  a tough  and  diversified  one,  but 
it  can  be  made  a little  easier  if  they  receive 
I the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the  sports- 
men, landowners,  and  the  general  public. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  school 
and  the  subjects  taught,  we  are  giving  the 
gist  of  Commissioner  Herman’s  introductory 
remarks  which  will  prove  very  enlightening 
from  those  and  other  standpoints. 

Remarks  by  Commissioner  Herman 

Eleven  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  pioneered  in  a new  field  of  vo- 
cational education.  It  established  a train- 
ing program  to  develop  a corps  of  field 
1 workers  who,  upon  completion  of  the  courses 
at  the  Commission’s  school,  would  have  a 
broad  grasp  of  conservation  problems  and 


enable  them  to  cope  with  practically  any 
situation  that  might  arise  in  connection  with 
their  duties. 

During  the  twelve  years  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  this  vocational  training 
program,  the  Commission  selected  its  field 
officers  by  competitive  examination.  It  was 
not  until  1932,  however,  that  facilities  were 
available  to  provide  in-service  training  for 
men  previously  employed.  This  meant  that 
by  and  large  prior  to  1936  field  employees 
of  the  Game  Commission  were  compelled  to 
acquire  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  perform  their  duties 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected imder  that  plan,  many  of  them  failed 
to  make  the  grade. 

When  the  present  vocational  training  plan 
was  inaugurated  in  1936,  a program  to  en- 
courage superior  performance  was  adopted 
for  all  field  workers,  whereby  the  work  of 
all  employees  is  graded  twice  annually. 
Through  these  successive  steps,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  has  developed  one 
of  the  most  efficient  corps  of  conservation 
workers  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

The  class  enrolled  on  July  2,  1936,  on  the 
basis  of  stipulated  qualifications  and  com- 
petitive examinations,  represented  the  first 
group  of  men  to  be  trained  in  the  basic 
principles  of  wildlife  administration,  insofar 
as  we  are  able  to  learn.  Three  classes  of 
student  officers  totalling  76  men  have  prev- 
iously been  graduated.  All  but  ten  of  them 
remain  with  the  Commission  today  as  regular 
salaried  Game  Protectors. 

'The  present  class,  numbering  28,  will  raise 
the  total  graduates  in  active  service  to  94. 
With  experience,  they  will  soon  become  a 
group  of  conservation  officers  which  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

Before  these  men  were  enrolled  as  stu- 
dent officers,  they  were  required  to  take  a 
written  examination  covering  such  subjects 
as:  Pennsylvania  geography,  history  and 

civics,  mathematics,  English,  natural  history, 
spelling,  and  the  game,  fish  and  forest  laws 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  were  also  given  oral 
interviews  before  a group  of  staff  heads 
selected  for  that  purpose,  and  finally  under- 
went rigid  physical  examinations  by  our 
State  physician. 

Our  Training  School  was  closed  during 
the  war  years  to  re-open  again  on  June  1, 
1946,  with  a class  of  thirty  men,  twenty-six 
of  whom  were  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
Their  instruction  comprised  (1)  a general- 
ized course  in  natural  history,  office,  pro- 
cedure, public  speaking  and  public  relations; 
(2)  legal  procedure;  (3)  game  protection; 
(4)  game  management;  (5)  land  management 
and  acquisition;  (6)  game  propagation,  trans- 
fer and  restocking;  (7)  related  instructions  in 
matters  pertaining  to  police  work,  self-de- 
fense, etc.  The  academic  work  was  inter- 
spersed with  practical  field  work  in  law  en- 
forcement, land  management,  game  trapping, 
etc.,  during  seasonal  periods  of  the  fear. 

We  are  assembled  here  today  to  partici- 
pate in  the  graduation  exercises  for  this 
Fourth  Student  Class  of  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers. As  previously  explained,  these  men 
have  completed  an  intensive  one-year  course 


of  school  and  field  training.  Conservation 
problems  have  multiplied  within  the  past 
few  years,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania  but 
throughout  the  entire  Nation.  The  general 
shortages  of  game  indicate  symptoms  of  some 
serious  ailments.  The  men  are,  in  a manner, 
comparable  to  doctors  who  are  opening  offices 
and  starting  work  on  the  diagnosis  of  the 
trouble  to  help  determine  the  remedies  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  the  kind  of 
hunting  and  other  outdoor  recreations  for 
which  the  Keystone  State  has  been  famous 
these  many  years. 

We  are  truly  at  the  crossroads  in  the  work 
of  wildlife  conservation  in  America,  and  it  is 
time  that  all  who  are  interested  in  our  great 
heritage  join  in  a concentrated  effort  not 
only  to  hold  the  line  against  any  further  re- 
treat, but  to  plan  an  attack  that  will  rout 
the  many  enemies  in  these  days  of  advanced 
civilization,  modem  inventions,  high-powered 
cars,  paved  highways  leading  in  all  direc- 
tions, improved  firearms,  rapidly  changing, 
mechanized  farm  practices,  soil  erosion, 
stream  pollution,  increased  hunting  pressure, 
and  many  other  things  that  are  constantly 
pulling  down  on  the  one  side  of  the  scales 
of  nature’s  balance. 

All  of  us  in  conservation  work  today  must 
rally  to  meet  the  new  challenges  that  con- 
front us.  We  welcome  you  today,  and  urge 
you  to  take  your  places  with  these  graduates 
in  the  front  line  of  the  battle  against  the 
many  influences  that  tend  to  decimate  our 
supply  of  natural  resources. 

Other  Program  Participants 

A most  fitting  invocation  to  the  exercises 
was  deliver  by  Reverend  Frank  W.  Ruth, 
State  Senator  from  Berks  County.  Wilbur 
M.  Cramer,  Chief  of  Training,  introduced 
the  1947  Training  School  Staff  and  Gradu- 
ates; LeRoy  L.  Logan,  student  officer  spoke 
briefly  and  ably  on  behalf  of  the  class;  Oscar 
Becker,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Reading,  ad- 
dressed the  students  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  public  relations  endeavors;  and  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Steele,  President  of  the  California 
State  Teachers’  College,  delivered  a most  in- 
spiring address  on  the  need  for  more  con- 
servation, especially  in  the  schools,  and  how 
the  game  protector  can  play  a part  in  such 
a worthwhile  undertaking. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Game  Commission  introduced  a number  of 
honored  guests,  some  of  them  visitors  from 
other  states  as  follows: 

Mr.  R.  S.  Harris,  Chief,  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement  Conservation  Commission, 
Charleston,  West  Virginia;  Mr.  C.  W.  Mes- 
senger, also  from  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vaughn,  State  Game 
Warden,  Game  & Inland  Fish  Commission, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Mr.  George  B.  Shields,  Chief 
Deputy  Warden,  Game  & Inland  Fish  Com- 
mission, Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Tinney,  Personnel  Officer, 
New  York  Conservation  Department,  Al- 
bany. N.  Y. 

(Covtimied  on  Page  37) 
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WAKE  UP,  AMERICA!  1 

* ' f 

By  MEL  O.  STEEN* * 

(Photographs  by  Rex  Gary  Schmidt  and  Boh  HolUway,  Jr.) 


IF  YOU  would  know  the  true  story  of  Americans,  their  wildlife 
i and  their  land,  look  first  to  history.  On  its  pages  you  will  find 
that  story,  revealed  in  the  critical  light  of  historical  fact.  To  better 
understand  this  story,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  first  scan  the 
history  of  other  men  and  their  land.  It  is  necessary  to  look  at 
yesterday  as  well  as  at  today. 

Look  at  history,  and  you  will  see  nation  after  nation  march 
across  its  pages,  to  rise  and  flourish  on  the  rape  of  a fertile  land, 
and  to  pass  on  into  national  decay  or  oblivion  with  the  depletion 
of  that  fertility.  Look  at  history,  America.  When  you  do,  you 
will  see  that  civilized  man  ^las  always  mis-used  the  land.  There 
are  many  unproductive  scars  on  old  Mother  Earth,  starvation- 
ridden  lands  that  once  adequately  fed  great  nations.  Look  at  the 
history  of  any  nation  that  has  ever  tilled  the  soil  and  you  will 
see  that  man  is  not  worthy  of  his  stewardship  of  the  land.  He 
always  despoils  the  land,  and  the  degree  of  his  destruction  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  his  tenure  plus  his  so-called  civilization. 

When  the  source  of  man’s  sustenance  and  material  glory  will 
no  longer  sustain  his  way  of  life,  he  does  one  of  two  things; 
he  sinks  into  individual  and  national  decay,  or  he  takes,  by  force 
of  arms,  more  fertile  land  from  some  other  nation.  That  is  history! 

Van  Loon  defines  history  in  this  short  but  tremendously  sig- 
nificant sentence:  “The  history  of  man  is  the  story  of  a hungry 
animal  in  search  of  food.”  But  man  is  not  possessed  of  physical 
hunger  alone.  His  hunger  engulfs  the  whole  array  of  human 
desire,  and  he  uses  the  land  to  satiate  that  hunger  without  much 
regard  for  the  future.  Man’s  philosophy  with  respect  to  the  land 
is  “Rip  it  off  the  hills;  gouge  it  out  of  the  soil;  get  it  into  the  bank 
in  one  generation  if  possible.”  His  slogan  is  “To  hell  with  to- 
morrow, I want  mine  today!” 

These  are  searing  words,  but  they  are  not  my  words.  I only 
quote  from  history.  These  are  not  my  words,  these  words  are 
written  on  the  sands  of  time;  they  are  scrawled  across  the  pages 
of  history — that  “story  of  a hungry  animal  in  search  of  food.” 

So  much  for  yesterday,  now  let  us  look  at  today. 

You  are  young  and  you  are  strong,  America.  You  are  progres- 
sive, you  are  wise.  Your  way  of  life  is  different,  your  ideals  are 
high,  you  will  not  do  these  things,  you  say.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record — at  your  history. 

You  are  young,  America.  This  land  has  been  under  your  con- 
trol some  three  hundred  years,  more  or  less.  For  about  one 


That  individual  is  relatively  rare  who  has  learned  that  he  can  main 
tain  the  fertility  of  his  farm  and  make  more  money. 


hundred  years  you  have  used  it  intensively.  Tonnage  yields  to 
feed  the  world  has  been  your  goal.  You  have  produced,  but  at 
a price.  You  have  produced,  but  you  have  also  ruined,  partially 
or  completely,  more  than  half  the  fertile  topsoil  you  possessed. 
It  took  the  Chinese  ten  times  as  long  to  do  as  much  to  China! 

You  are  strong,  America.  But  may  I remind  you  that  your 
way  of  life,  your  institutions,  and  your  society  are  builded  on, 
sustained  by,  and  no  better  than  the  land  on  which  you  live! 

I remind  you  that  adequate  nutrition  requires  more  than  mere 
bulk,  that  nutrition  is  a qualitative  as  well  as  a quantitative  thing. 

I remind  you  that  your  hill-billy  is  a hill-billy  because  he  grows 
his  food  on  hill-billy  land.  In  the  light  of  present  day  knowledge 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  true  hUl-billy  is  what  he  is 
because  of  malnutrition;  qualitative  malnutrition  that  dulls  his 
mind,  saps  his  strength,  and  smothers  his  ambition.  This  Am- 
erican is  already  in  the  process  of  degeneration.  Do  you  not  see 
him  raze,  and  burn,  and  hack,  and  gouge  the  impoverished  soil 
on  which  he  lives,  further  depleting  its  ability  to  nourish  him? 
Can  you  not  see  the  vicious  circle  in  which  he  lives,  a circle  that 
moves  relentlessly  around  and  around,  a circle  from  which  few 
escape?  Must  I remind  you  that  there  are  other  groups  within 
your  society  which  suffer  a like  fate?  What  are  your  “Tobacco 
Road”  and  your  “Grapes  of  Wrath”  if  they  are  not  symbols  of 
this  truth! 

You  are  progressive,  America.  When  your  land  fails  to  produce 
the  tonnage  you  desire  you  fix  things  up  with  chemical  fertilizers. 
But  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  warnings  of  scientists  whose  long 
experience  in  tilling  the  land  leads  them  to  say  that  chemical 
fertilization  is  only  a delusion,  a stop-gap,  a tonnage  producer 
that  does  not  restore  essential,  life-giving  elements  inherent  in  a 
fertile  soil. 

You  are  wise,  America.  When  your  overworked  corn  lands 
lost  much  of  their  fertility  and  their  ability  to  produce,  you 
came  forth  with  hybrid  com.  Your  corn  yields  sky-rocketed, 
and  you  are  still  congratulating  yourself  on  your  ingenuity.  But 
you  fail  to  take  note  of  one  significant  thing.  You  overlooked 
the  fact  that  history  will  record  hybrid  corn  as  being  that  corn 
which  had  the  ability  to  take  fertility  out  of  the  soil  twice  as 
fast  as  any  corn  that  man  had  ever  grown  before! 

The  truth  is,  America,  that  your  own  land-use  history  records 
you  as  the  greatest  spendthrift  of  all  time.  You  have  developed 
bigger,  better  and  faster  ways  of  using  up  soil  fertility  than  has 
any  nation  in  all  the  world.  You  are  the  champion  playboy  of 
all  history,  and  your  extravagance  is  exceeded  only  by  your 
disregard  of  the  consequences. 

“And  what,”  you  may  well  ask,  “had  all  this  to  do  with 
wildlife?”  Simply  this,  that  nature  makes  no  distinction  between 
wild  and  tame  life  insofar  as  soil  fertility  is  concerned.  In  Old 
Mother  Nature’s  book  nutrition  is  nutrition,  and  life  is  life.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  that  life  be  wild  or  tame. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  mis-use  of  the  land  is  a two-edged 
sword  insofar  as  wildlife  is  concerned.  It  reduces  protective 
cover  as  well  as  fertility.  Adequate  protective  cover  and  adequate 
nutrition  are  the  two  big  essentials  of  wildlife  production,  and 
both  these  essentials  are  impaired  by  mis-use  of  the  land. 

At  the  present  time  prices  of  farm  products  are  very  high 
and  the  economic  incentive  to  squeeze  every  last  pound  of 
production  out  of  the  land  is  great.  Our  land  is  being  squeezed, 
and  protective  cover  is  being  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  to  increase  erosion  and  reduce  wildlife,  but 
the  long  time  effect  is  to  reduce  land  fertility  and,  hence,  all 
production. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  man  can  not  reduce  soil  fertility  with- 
out all  life  suffering  the  consequences.  That  truth  is  supported 
by  evidence  which  grows  steadily  in  volume  and  significance.  This 
evidence  puts  the  emphasis  on  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative 
nutrition.  Soil  fertility  determines  the  quality  and  contents  of  j 
foodstuffs,  and  the  quality  and  contents  of  foodstuffs  affects  all  ■ 
life.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  When  insane  men  are 

Reprinted  courtesy  The  Missouri  Conservationist 

* Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission.  Address  delivered  to  the  Twelfth  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  31-Peb.  5,  1947. 
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rmade  sane  through  the  avenue  of  nutrition  alone,  one  can  no 
I longer  doubt  that  quality  counts.  Some  day  foodstuffs  will  be 
I valued  on  the  basis  of  quality,  not  quantity.  When  that  day 
comes  we  may  have  the  economic  incentive  that  will  save  our 
■jsoil.  Until  we  do,  we  must  save  the  land  by  any  means  we  can. 

; The  simple  truth  is  that  the  growth,  vigor,  survival  and  repro- 
f duction  of  all  life  is  wedded  to  the  land  by  unbreakable  bonds. 
.The  truth  is  that  America  should  maintain,  without  impairment, 
i:  the  fertility  of  all  her  lands.  To  do  otherwise  is  unthinkable, 

' and  must  eventually  lead  to  disaster.  It  is  not  wildlife  alone  that 
; hangs  in  this  balance,  it  is  America  herself  that  is  at  stake. 

If  this  be  true,  what  are  we  doing  to  maintain  the  fertility  of 
|!  America’s  land.  Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  look  at 
I history — today’s  history. 

I As  individuals  we  are  doing  relatively  little.  Here  and  there  an 

II  individual  has  learned  that  he  can  maintain  the  fertility  of  his 
ii  farm  and  make  more  money  in  the  long  run  than  if  he  mis-used 
ij  his  land.  But  that  individual  is  relatively  rare.  The  masses  know 
I nothing  of  this.  In  fact,  the  masses,  including  the  vast  majority 

of  those  who  till  the  land,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  true 
significance  of  land  fertility  and  the  real  dangers  of  land  abuse. 

As  a nation,  we  have  done  very  little  to  save  our  agricultural 
lands.  Our  most  effective  governmental  actions  have  been  the 
; establishment  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  initiation 
; of  benefit  payments  to  American  farmers  for  soil-conserving 
practices.  But  neither  of  these  is  the  result  of  any  united  desire 
! or  action  of  the  American  people.  The  first  came  into  being 
• largely  because  of  the  inspired  leadership  and  dogged  persistence 
of  a single  American  citizen.  The  second  came  into  being  as  a 
I device  to  circumvent  the  law.  Benefit  payments  for  soil-conserv- 
i ing  practices  in  America  came  into  being  by  chance — they  were 
I initiated  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said 
we  could  not  pay  public  money  to  American  farmers  for  plowing 
under  crops  and  killing  little  pigs.  Thus  was  born  America’s 
principal  national  efforts  to  save  her  soil. 

If  this  is  not  enough  to  convince  you  that  America  does  not 
know  the  truth,  look  to  the  seat  of  your  government — look  to 
Washington.  There  you  will  see  your  government  appropriating 
forty-five  million  dollars  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
finance  their  work  of  holding  America’s  water  where  it  falls 
and  her  soil  where  it  lies,  and,  at  the  same  time  appropriating  one 
hundred  and  eighty -five  million  dollars  to  the  War  Department 
with  which  to  make  down  payments  on  dams  designed  to  stop 
the  water  that  doesn’t  linger  where  it  falls  and  the  soil  that 
doesn’t  stay  where  it  lies. 


“Rip  it  off  the  hills;  gouge  it  out  of  the  soil.” 


The  water  that  doesn’t  linger  where  it  falls. 


Forty-five  million  dollars  to  the  doctors  who  feverishly  strive 
to  sew  up  your  severed  and  gushing  arteries,  America — and  frankly 
admit  that  they  are  waging  a losing  fight— forty-five  million 
dollars  to  the  doctors  who  feverishly  strive  to  suture  your  severed 
and  gushing  arteries,  and  four  times  that  sum  to  the  tinsmiths 
who  beat  out  buckets  with  which  you  propose  to  preserve  your 
life’s  blood. 

That  is  not — as  some  may  assume — an  indictment  of  tinsmiths. 
It  is  an  indictment  of  you,  America,  you,  who  entertains  and  tol- 
erates such  a twisted,  distorted,  cockeyed  concept  of  national  values 
and  national  needs! 

If  you  are  not  yet  convinced  that  America  doesn’t  know  the 
truth,  look  again  to  Washington.  There  you  will  see  many  of 
your  leaders  and  representatives  sponsoring  a movement  to  slash, 
by  one-third,  the  appropriation  for  soil-conservation  benefit  pay- 
ments. You  will  see  the  scalpels  poised  and  ready  to  cut  the 
heart  and  backbone  out  of  America’s  principal  effort  to  save  her 
land.  These  men  contend  that  you  can  not  afford  to  pay  for 
saving  the  soil,  that  you  have  other  and  better  things  to  do  with 
public  money.  You  can  afford,  it  seems,  eleven  billion  dollars 
plus  for  national  defense,  but  you  can  not  afford  three  hundred 
million  dollars — 2Vz  percent  as  much — to  save  the  very  thing 
you  propose  to  defend.  You  can  afford  to  subsidize  navigation, 
aviation,  hydro-electric  development,  flood  control  and  other 
special  interest  groups,  but  you  can  not  afford  to  subsidize  the 
saving  of  the  land,  in  which  every  living  American  has  a stake, 
as  do  all  the  generations  yet  unborn! 

America,  you  can  afford  to  mobilize  your  manhood  into  armies 
that  you  count  by  the  millions,  to  equip  them  with  implements 
of  destruction  that  stagger  the  imagination,  you  can  afford  navies 
that  swarm  the  seven  seas,  you  can  afford  aircraft  that  figura- 
tively— and  literally — blot  out  the  sun,  you  can  afford  two  hun- 
dred billion  dollars  in  the  prosecution  of  a single  war,  you  can 
afford  barrels — nay  rivers,  of  American  blood;  all  this,  and 
more,  you  can  afford  to  save  America  danger  from  without,  but 
a little  lip  service,  and  a token  gesture  here  and  there  is  all 
you  can  afford  to  save  America  disaster  from  within! 

America,  you  go  the  way  all  men  have  gone.  You  are  a living 
symbol  of  the  truth,  that  history  repeats  itself.  You  are  not 
young,  you  are  not  strong,  you  are  not  wise,  you  only  dream 
these  things.  You  live  an  old,  deceitful  dream,  that  blinds  your 
eye  against  the  truth,  that  leads  you  down  Disaster  Road! 

You  have  one  chance,  and  only  one!  Wake  up!  Shake  off 
this  dream!  Wake  up!  Shake  off  this  spell,  that  you  may  see, 
that  you  may  take  a better  road! 
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HUNT  IN  BEAUTIFUL  AND  HISTORIC 
NIPPENOSE  VALLEY 


A RABBIT 


By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


Dun,  John,  Willard,  Dad,  and  Doc  starting  out. 


OSCAR  is  one  of  those  chaps  who  is  ex- 
tremely fond  of  animals.  At  present  he 
has  four  dogs  on  his  place— a mother  with 
two  year-old  pups  in  a dog  house  that  has 
a large  yard  as  a runway,  and  an  old  dog 
who  goes  where  he  wishes  when  he  wishes. 
And  inside  his  home  are  two  sleek  Persian 
cats,  supposedly  the  particular  pets  of  Os- 
car’s wife,  but  every  bit  as  popular  with 
him  as  with  his  helpmate.  Until  recently 
he  had  five  dogs  but,  although  it  almost 
broke  his  heart,  he  gave  one,  a fine-looking 
bird  dog,  to  a farmer  whom  he  knew  would 
take  the  best  of  care  of  it. 

You  know  as  soon  as  you  enter  Oscar’s 
home  that  animal  pets  are  especially  wel- 
come there,  for  on  the  wall  of  the  living- 
room  is  a striking  life-size  oil  portrait  of 
two  beautiful  yellow  Persian  cats.  The 
painting  is  so  life-like  it’s  really  quite  start- 
ling if  the  light  isn’t  too  good,  for  the  cats 
actually  look  alive. 

The  two  cats  were  painted  from  real  life 
by  Oscar’s  old  friend,  John  Beck,  father  of 
the  late  August  Beck,  once  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  At  the 
time  they  were  pets  in  Oscar’s  home  and 
so  highly  regarded  that  “Dad”  Beck  put 
them  on  canvas  so  they’d  be  there  per- 
manently. 

But  this  story  has  to  do  with  the  old  dog 
mentioned  above  and  a rabbit-hunting  ex- 
pedition to  historic  Nippenose  Valley  in 
Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  the 
last  season  for  the  five-a-day  kill  and 
followed  an  opening  day  when  I hadn’t  any 
too  good  success  in  upper  Union  County. 


I met  Oscar  the  evening  of  the  opening 
day  in  the  garage  of  our  mutual  friend,  Doc. 
They  had  just  gotten  back  from  Nippenose 
Valley  and  were  skinning  their  kill  in  the 
big  garage. 

“Boyd,  you  missed  it  by  not  going  with 
us  today,”  Oscar  exclaimed  when  he  saw 
me  approaching.  “We  hunted  a territory  to- 
day that  is  actually  lousy  with  rabbits”  and 
Doc  broke  in  to  add  his  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  what  Oscar  said. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  having  another 
try  at  it  tomorrow?”  I asked,  and  they  both 
readily  agreed  to  go  back  to  the  Valley 
early  the  following  morning.  It  isn’t  muph 
of  a trip  from  our  homes  in  South  Williams- 
port, probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  west  through  DuBoistown  and  over 
the  Bastress  Mountain  into  beautiful  Nip- 
penose Valley. 

We  were  up  bright  and  early  and  had  a 
substantial  breakfast  of  buckwheat  cakes  and 
sausage  prepared  for  us  by  Doc’s  wife.  Mart, 
a first  class  cook  if  ever  there  was  one. 
There  were  four  of  us  around,  the  table 
in  the  breakfast  nook,  for  Doc’s  old  dad,  a 
remarkably  active  man  for  his  age,  who 
was  then  on  the  threshold  of  four  score 
years,  was  going  along. 

Dozing  peacefully  outside  was  Oscar’s  old 
dog.  Brownie,  one  of  the  best  rabbit  hounds 
it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  hunt  be- 
hind. Even  then  he  was  pretty  old  for  the 
rigors  of  rabbit  hunting,  but  like  a veteran 
baseball  pitcher  who  has  learned  to  use  his 
head  as  well  as  his  arm.  Brownie  made 
his  head  do  much  of  the  work  that  had 


been  done  by  his  legs  when  he  was  younger,  ,'j 

There  was  a light  frost  on  the  wheat  j 

stubble  when  we  reached  the  village  of  I 

Oval,  in  Nippenose  Valley,  and  turned  north  i 
into  a lane.  We  parked  our  car  about  a ;■ 
half  mile  out  this  lane  alongside  a barbed  jt 
wire  fence  enclosing  a large  field  whose  corn  v 
was  in  shock.  Before  we  could  get  our  guns  ’ 
out  of  their  cases  and  assemble  them,  , 
Brownie  was  off  on  his  first  chase.  He  had  ) 
routed  a cottontail  out  of  the  brush  growth 
of  the  fence  row  and  was  taking  him  at  ' 

a merry  clip  down  through  the  com  field.  ' 

We  didn’t  even  get  a shot  at  that  one 
and  we  discovered  why  in  a short  time  after 
making  our  way  to  the  other  end  of  the 
field.  We  found  a sink  hole  perhaps  ' 
a hundred  feet  in  diameter  in  which  grew  i 
vegetation  higher  than  a man’s  head.  The  ; 
area  was  literally  pock-marked  with  burrows 
of  wildlife  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  with- 
out doubt  it  was  into  one  of  these  holes 
that  the  rabbit  disappeared. 

We  weren’t  at  all  surprised  to  find  such 
a sink  hole,  for  Nippenose  Valley  is  of  lime- 
stone formation  with  subterranean  caverns 
probably  underlying  much  of  it.  In  fact, 
streams  Which  have  their  source  in  the 
mountains  south  of  the  Valley  disappear 
into  the  ground  after  reaching  the  valley 
floor  and  reappear  a few  miles  below  to  form 
Antes  Creek,  one  of  the  finest  trout  streams 
in  the  state. 

Brownie  worked  the  corn  shocks  as  we 
made  our  way  back  toward  the  lane,  but 
the  rabbits  weren’t  in  them  this  pleasant, 
snappy  morning.  We  were  soon  to  find  that 
the  cottontails  hadn’t  taken  shelter  after 
moving  about  during  the  night,  for  Brownie 
had  his  second  one  moving  before  we  got 
back  to  the  lane. 

The  dog  had  started  this  rabbit  out  of  ^ 
a sizable  depression  marking  an  abandoned  ■ 
lime  kiln.  Evidently  in  years  gone  by  there 
had  been  considerable  limestone  quarried 
here,  for  the  weed-grown  excavation  was 
several  hundred  yards  in  circumference  and 
afforded  the  finest  kind  of  cover  for  rabbits. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  for  me,  this 
was  one  of  those  days  when  a single  hunter 
of  a party  got  virtually  all  of  the  shooting. 
Doubtless  rabbit  hunters  among  you  who 
are  reading  this  will  recall  the  times  when 
you  had  almost  all  of  the  rabbits  come  out 
to  you  and  the  other  fellows  had  few  oc- 
casions to  use  their  shotguns.  I was  the 
fortunate  fellow  on  this  particular  occasion. 

The  rabbit  which  had  been  routed  out 
of  the  abandoned  lime  kiln  made  a long 
circuit  before  heading  back  from  whence 
he  started,  giving  all  four  of  us  ample  time 
to  station  ourselves  at  vantage  points 
around  the  edge  of  the  old  excavation.  The 
brush  and  weed  growth  in  the  gulley  lead- 
ing into  the  quarry  hole  was  lush  so  we 
didn’t  get  even  as  much  as  a glimpse  of 
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the  rabbit  as  he  came  back  into  the  place, 
j but  it  was  thrilling  to  watch  old  Brownie 
i following  the  trail  with  his  nose  close  to 
the  ground  and  his  tail  wagging  vigorously. 

I was  standing  on  the  rocky  ledge  of  the 
excavation  almost  directly  opposite  the  point 
where  the  gully  entered  it  and  first  noticed 
! the  high  weeds  moving  as  the  rabbit  sneaked 
along.  It  was  quite  a long  shot  for  sevens 
I and  a half  but  I was  afraid  this  rabbit,  too, 

I would  hole  up  so  I let  him  have  it  as  soon 
as  I got  a glimpse  of  fur.  I didn’t  see  the 
rabbit  after  I fired  but  there  was  no  further 
I movement  of  the  weeds  so  I was  confident 
I had  reached  him. 

I made  my  way  down  the  steep  side  of 
the  excavation  and  through  the  briars  and 
weeds  to  the  point  where  I had  seen  Mr. 
Cottontail.  Meanwhile  Bfownie  had  re- 
mained close  on  the  trail  and  reached  the 
spot  at  the  same  time  I did.  We  found  the 
rabbit  lying  lifeless  on  his  side,  so  after  open- 
ing him  up  and  throwing  out  the  entrails 
t we  had  No.  1 in  the  game  pocket  of  our  coat. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  hadn’t  elapsed  be- 
) fore  I had  my  second  one.  After  pocketing 
t my  rabbit  I moved  across  the  bottom  of  the 
!;  old  quarry  and  entered  the  gully.  Doc,  Dad, 
l|  and  Oscar  moving  arotmd  the  depression  and 
|l  going  north  with  me.  It  was  tough  going 
j;  in  the  gully  so  I climbed  out  of  it  and  walked 
I along  the  east  edge.  On  the  same  side  with 
1 me  was  Dad,  while  Oscar  and  Doc  were  on 
j|  the  west  side. 

We  hadn’t  moved  a hundred  yards  when 
li  Brownie  let  out  a yelp,  and  all  four  of  us 
)j  snapped  to  the  alert,  for  we  knew  the  keen- 
Jj  nosed  old  hound  had  routed  another  one. 
This  one  bounded  out  of  the  tall  grass  and 

!into  the  gully,  high-tailing  it  for  all  he  was 
worth  up  the  dry  stream  course.  He  was 
j{  going  almost  directly  away  from  me  so  I 
j didn’t  have  to  hurry  my  shot  as  I raised 
i my  12-gauge  over-and-under  Savage  to  my 
i shoulder.  I even  waited  a second  or  two 
so  the  shot  pattern  would  be  so  wide  only 
a few  pellets  would  strike  the  rabbit  (I  don’t 
like  them  so  well  when  they’re  peppered 
with  shot). 

It  was  a half  hour  later  when  I discovered 
; why  rabbits  were  so  plentiful  in  this  par- 
: ticular  place.  This  was  when  we  came  to 
the  apple  orchard  of  the  abandoned  farm 
we  were  on.  The  ground  under  the  trees 
was  literally  covered  with  fallen  fruit.  Much 
' of  it  bore  the  teeth  marks  of  wildlife  that 
had  been  feeding  on  it  throughout  the 
autumn,  and  the  high  grass  of  the  orchard 
i was  broken  by  game  trails  leading  to  and 
; from  the  apple-covered  places.  One  could 
tell  at  a glance  that  this  was  the  feeding 
i spot  of  many  animals  and  birds. 

Brownie  had  the  time  of  his  old  life  in 
this  abandoned  orchard.  However,  I’ll  wager 
he  was  disgusted  with  us  more  than  once 
for  he’d  start  rabbits  and  bring  them  back 
i and  we  wouldn’t  shoot  for  we  simply  could 
not  see  them  in  the  thick,  high  grass. 

The  lower  end  of  the  old  orchard  was 
i boimded  by  a stone  fence,  obviously  the 
' work  of  farmer  hands  of  generations  before 
■ which  had  laboriously  picked  the  stones  from 
meadows  and  piled  them  six  feet  high  to 
provide  a barrier  for  grazing  cattle.  Con- 
vinced we  simply  couldn’t  see  to  shoot  in  the 
dense  imdergrowth  of  the  orchard,  I sta- 
tioned myself  on  the  stone  wall  at  a point 
where  a number  of  game  trails  led  out  to 
it. 


Our  old  dog  was  on  one  of  his  numerous 
chases  when  I got  up  on  the  stone  pile. 
Fortunately,  this  particular  rabbit  left  the 
safe  shelter  of  the  orchard  growth  and  moved 
into  a meadow  adjoining.  After  a time  I 
could  tell  by  the  circle  the  dog  was  making 
that  the  bunny  was  heading  back  toward  the 
orchard.  I kept  a sharp  lookout  and  after 
a time  could  follow  the  progress  of  the 
animal  by  the  movement  of  the  meadow 
grass.  Finally  he  entered  a thicket  about  60 
feet  below  me  and  I could  get  glimpses  of 
him.  I waited,  however,  until  he  was  cross- 
ing the  stone  wall  and  dropped  him  on  the 
top  of  it. 

Now  I had  three  rabbits  and  my  com- 
panions hadn’t  had  a shot.  However,  about 
this  time  Dad  did  break  my  monopoly  on  the 
shooting  when  he  killed  a rabbit  in  the 
guUy  at  the  point  where  it  passed  below 
the  orchard.  This  one,  too,  had  been  in 
the  orchard  and  Brownie  found  him  and 
started  him  moving.  Like  myself.  Dad  had 
decided  targets  in  the  orchard  growth  were 
too  elusive  and  so  had  moved  into  the  gully 
where  he  could  look  up  and  down  and 
have  shooting  if  rabbits  crossed. 

What  had  been  the  farm  garden  was  lo- 
cated just  south  of  the  old  farmhouse.  Like 


the  orchard,  it  was  rank  with  vegetation  and 
one  couldn’t  see  a rabbit  after  he  took  two 
jumps.  One  particular  bunny  must  have 
been  laughing  in  his  whiskers  at  us  for 
time  after  time  he  moved  from  garden  to 
orchard  and  back  again  with  Brownie  close 
after  him  and  we  didn’t  get  even  as  much 
as  a glimpse  of  him. 

I don’t  know  if  it  was  this  same  rabbit 
or  another  one  but  finally  a cottontail  came 
out  of  the  garden  into  the  lane  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  barn.  Brownie  still  was 
nosing  about  in  the  garden  and  didn’t  know 
the  rabbit  had  come  out  of  the  dense  growth 
when  I saw  the  animal.  He  was  legging  it 
down  the  lane  and  I had  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  a shot  I had  had  on  the  second 
rabbit  I killed.  So  this  one  also  had  only 
a few  pellets  in  him  when  I picked  him  up 
and  clouted  him  back  of  the  ears  with  the 
handle  of  my  heavy  hunting  knife  to  put 
him  out  of  his  misery. 

By  this  time  the  other  three  fellows  were 
calling  me  “Mr.  Lucky”  and  accusing  me 
of  going  rabbit  hunting  with  rabbit  feet  in 
my  pockets  for  luck.  And,  indeed,  I did 
feel  rather  guilty  hunting  behind  another 
man’s  dog  and  getting  all  the  shooting.  But 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


My  Day’s  Kill. 


A NUMBER  of  very  important  things 
were  approved  at  this  meeting  which 
was  held  at  the  Larrys  Creek  Club  near 
Salladasburg,  Lycoming  County,  and  at 
which  all  members  of  the  Commission  were 
present.  Of  paramount  interest  to  the  hun- 
ter, however,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
game  seasons  for  this  year,  namely: 

Small  game — Saturday,  Nov.  1 to  Nov.  30 
Bears — Monday,  Nov.  17  to  Nov.  30 
Deer — Monday,  Dec.  1 to  Dec.  31 
both  dates  inclusive,  Sundays  excepted. 
Decisions  on  the  bag  limits  will  be  made  at 
the  July  meeting.  Migratory  bird  seasons 
will  be  announced  as  soon  as  they  are 
declared  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  establishment 
of  a Service  Corps  the  Resolution  concern- 
ing which  is  hereinafter  included  in  its 
entirety  so  the  sportsmen  will  know  just 
how  much  study  was  given  the  matter: 

Establishment  of  Service  Corps 

Whereas,  The  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission now  employs  a fairly  large  number 
of  skilled  and  imskilled  persons  on  a per 
diem  basis,  many  of  whom  require  special- 
ized ability  and  training,  and  each  Field 
Division  needs  a mobile  crew  of  experienced 
persons  to  perform  work  now  handled  by 
temporary  per  diem  employees,  or  to  re- 
lieve certain  over-burdened  salaried  ad- 
ministrative employees;  and 
Whereas,  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  continuous  employment, 
insofar  as  practicable,  for  specially  qualified 
and  efficient  per  diem  persons  for  its 
various  functional  field  operations; 
Therefore,  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Penn- 


sylvania Game  Commission  hereby  establish 
a Service  Corps,  having  an  ultimate  maxi- 
mum of  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  persons, 
under  the  administrative  control  of  Field 
Division  Supervisors,  to  work  on  specialized 
operations,  other  than  Game  Farm  and  re- 
search programs,  which  are  ordinarily  han- 
dled by  temporary  per  diem  workers,  under 
the  following  conditions; 

How  Selected 

1.  Service  Corps  employees  shall  be  selected 
by  Field  Division  Supervisors  from  per 
diem  employees  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  perform  efficiently  various 
types  of  field  operations,  or  may  be 
selected  from  other  available  men  with 
the  desired  qualifications,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Field  Man- 
agement Bureau. 

Compensation 

2.  Compensation  for  members  of  the  Service 
Corps,  other  than  foremen  and  equip- 
ment operators,  shall  be  comparable  to 
Grade  14  for  salaried  personnel,  cur- 
rently $1232  to  $2268  per  year,  which  on 
the  basis  of  six  (6)  work  days  a week 
is  $6.17  per  day;  provided,  however,  that 
persons  now  employed  at  a higher  rate 
shall  not  suffer  a decrease  in  compensa- 
tion. 

Compensation  for  foremen  and  equipment 
operators  shall  be  comparable  to  Grade 
16  for  salaried  personnel,  currently  $2562 
to  $2838  per  year,  which  on  the  basis  of 
six  (6)  work  days  a week  is  $8.18  per 
day. 

Service  Corps  employees  shall  be  eligible 


for  advancement  in  compensation  rates 
annually  within  established  increments  of 
their  grades,  provided  the  quality  of  their 
work  justifies  retention  in  the  Corps. 

Travel  Expense 

3.  Service  Corps  members  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  such  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized in  advance  by  the  Field  Division 
Supervisor. 

Training  School  Credit 

4.  Any  Service  Corps  member  who  has  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  perform  satisfac- 
torily the  several  phases  of  field  activities, 
together  with  an  aptitude  for  preparing 
reports,  payrolls,  etc.,  incident  thereto, 
and  has  been  employed  on  a full-time 
basis  in  the  past,  or  as  a member  of  the 
Corps  for  a period  of  one  year  or  more, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a credit  of  twenty 
(20)  points  in  any  written  examination 
required  for  admission  to  the  Ross  L. 
LefHer  Training  School. 

Penalty  for  Derelictions 

5.  Any  member  of  the  Service  Corps,  who 
due  to  neglect  of  duty,  carelessness,  in- 
efficiency, or  insubordination,  fails  to 
merit  advancement  in  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation as  provided  for  in  Paragraph 
2 hereof,  shall  be  discontinued  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Corps  upon  two  weeks’  notice 
from  the  prop>er  Division  Supervisor,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Field  Management 
Bureau  shall  promptly  be  so  advised. 
Any  member  of  the  Service  Corps  guilty 
of  misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  insub- 
ordination, inefficiency,  carelessness,  vio- 
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lation  of  established  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  accounts,  reports  or  other 
records,  or  other  comparable  cause,  shall 
be  dismissed  at  once,  without  formal  hear- 
ing, by  the  Field  Division  Supervisor  di- 
rectly concerned.  Report  of  such  action 
shall  promptly  be  made  to  the  Director 
of  the  Field  Management  Bureau. 

Transfer  to  Other  Duty  or  Division 
6.  A member  of  the  Service  Corps  who  has 
I demonstrated  his  ability  to  perform  sat- 
I isfactorily  the  several  types  of  field  oper- 
ations and  activities,  and  who  has  been 
! . a continuous  member  of  the  Corps  for 
I a period  of  six  (6)  monliis  or  more,  and 
I the  assignment  on  which  he  was  working 
has  been  completed,  or  he  is  no  longer 
useable  in  like  assignment,  he  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  transfer  to  any 
other  Service  Corps  duty  or  to  any  other 
Field  Division  for  which  his  experience 
i and  ability  may  fit  him.  (This  will  as- 
sure continued  employment  for  capable 
workers.) 

Date  Effective 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  Service 
Corps  plan  be  inaugurated  as  of  Jxme  1, 
1947,  with  a maximum  of  seventy-five  (75) 
employes  (not  to  exceed  fifteen  (15)  in  any 
Field  Division)  and  that  the  operation  there- 
of be  closely  studied  during  the  ensuing 
months.  Temporary  per  diem  help  as  re- 
quired shall  also  be  employed  as  needed  to 
the  extent  of  available  funds  in  the  approved 
budget. 

Flying  Squadron 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  not  to  ex- 
.ceed  fifteen  (15)  additional  suitable  persons 
may  be  employed  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  above  outlined,  for  duty  as  a flying 
squadron  on  law  enforcement  work  to  func- 
tion under  the  administrative  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Field  Operations 
Division,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
I Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Management, 
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the  rate  of  compensation  to  fall  within 
Grades  14,  15  and  16  as  found  necessary  to 
obtain  the  services  of  qualified  workers. 

Special  Fox  Hunting  Petitions 

Special  fox  hunting  season  petitions  filed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law’ 
were  approved  as  follows: 


County  Closed  Period 

Butler  May  2 — June  30  inch 

Erie  May  2 — June  30  inch 

Perry  May  2 — June  30  inch 

Susquehanna  May  2 — June  30  inch 

Venango  May  2 — June  30  inch 

York  May  2 — June  30  inch 


Old  and  New  Refuges  and  Other  Similar 
Projects 

The  following  refuge  and  propagation 
projects  were  discontinued: 

Primary  State  Game  Refuge  No.  55,  con- 
taining 261  acres  in  Briar  Creek  Township 
in  Columbia  County. 

Primary  State  Game  Refuge  No.  72,  con- 
taining 510  acres  in  Highland  and  Paint 
Townships  in  Clarion  County. 

Primary  State  Game  Refuge  No.  73-D, 
containing  358  acres  in  Huston  Township  in 
Blair  County. 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Project 
(General  Classification)  No.  55,  established 
on  3,000  acres,  more  or  less,  in  Ross  and 
Hamilton  Townships,  Monroe  County  and 
Plainfield  Towmship,  Northampton  County. 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Project  No. 
57,  originally  established  on  approximately 
561  acres  in  Girard  Township,  Clearfield 
County. 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Project 
(General  Classification)  No.  98,  established 
on  approximately  700  acres  in  Sandy  Creek 
Township,  Venango  County. 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Project 
(General  Classification)  No.  131  established 
on  180  acres  in  Upper  Augusta  Township, 
Northumberland  County. 
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State  Game  Propagation  Area  B-7,  orig- 
inally established  on  238  and  130  acres  in 
Ryan  Township,  Schuylkill  County. 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  C-18,  es- 
tablished on  fifty  (50)  acres  in  Upper 
Augusta  Township,  Northumberland  County. 

State  Game  Propagation  Area  E-3,  estab- 
lished on  300  acres  in  Jay  Tow'nship,  Elk 
County. 

New  Project  Authorized 
State  Game  Propagation  Area,  A-24  of 
approximately  135  acres  belonging  to  the 
Lancaster  County  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  in  Conestoga  Township,  Lancaster 
County,  the  full  acreage  to  be  closed  to 
hunting. 

The  Cooperative  Farm-Same  Program 

A.  Discontinuance  of  Projects — The  follow- 
ing Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects  were 
abandoned: 

(1)  Project  No.  80,  containing  seven  (7) 
farms  aggregating  788  acres  in  Butler 
County. 

(2)  Project  No.  21,  containing  four  (4) 
tracts  aggregating  2478  acres  in  West- 
moreland and  Fayette  Counties. 

(3)  Project  No.  31,  containing  11  farms, 
totalling  only  584  acres  in  Lawrence 
Coxinty 

B.  Project  No.  19 — Cooperative  Farm-Game 
Project  No.  19,  comprising  ten  (10)  farms, 
containing  633  acres  in  Montgomery 
County  was  combined  with  Project  No. 
10,  containing  a larger  acreage  with  better 
expansion  possibilities. 

C.  Acreage  Policy — The  Commission  agreed 
hereafter  to  permit  as  much  as  20,000 
acres  in  any  one  project  where  the  condi- 
tions justify  instead  of  the  10,000  acres 
permitted  under  previous  policy. 

D.  New  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 
Approved — The  following  areas  were  ap- 
proved for  establishment  as  Cooperative 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 


Farm-Game  Project  No.  17  in  Berks  County  where  special  soil  conserving  practices  are  being  applied. 
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GAMEBIRD  PROPAGATION-ITS  BEGINNING. 

GROWTH,  AND  FUTURE 


By  RALPH  B.  NESTLER 


An  INTERESTING  chapter  in  the  story 
of  man’s  propensity  to  hunt  game  is 
that  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  gamebirds 
in  captivity.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, the  great  abundance  of  game  in  the 
United  States  caused  most  Americans  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  an  unlimited,  inex- 
haustible supply.  As  the  nation  grew  to 
maturity  all  sections  were  made  easily  ac- 
cessible by  improved  transportation,  the 
wilderness-haunts  of  game  disappeared  be- 
fore the  advances  of  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  the  hunters  increased  markedly.  Such 
conditions  promoted  the  rapid  decline  of  our 
wildlife  resources.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
spread  of  agriculture  brought  about,  an  in- 
crease in  such  small  game  that  favor  open 
land,  as  quail  and  rabbits,  to  partially  com- 
pensate for  its  adverse  effect  on  the  forest 
creatures,  nevertheless  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  intensifying  of  agriculture  with  large 
cultivated  fields,  clean  fence  rows,  etc., 
diminished  the  population  of  even  that  wild- 
life by  destroying  food  and  cover.  Some 
species  of  game  disappeared  completely, 
while  others  were  so  severely  reduced  in 
population  that  extinction  seemed  imminent. 
As  the  ranks  of  the  sportsman  grew,  more 
and  more  effort  had  to  be  expended  by 
hunters  in  searching  out  their  quarry  with 
less  and  less  returns  for  their  trouble. 


“How  can  the  game  birds  be  brought 
back?”  was  the  question  that  plagued  many 
sportsmen.  One  method  that  seemed  feasible 
was  that  of  propagating  wild  birds  ifi  cap- 
tivity and  then  releasing  them.  From  an 
unpretentious  beginning  with  a few  indi- 
vidual breeders,  an  attempt  to  build  up  a 
supply  of  game  for  the  hunters  with  pen- 
reared  stock,  grew  into  a sizable  industry. 
During  the  past  three  and  a half  decades 
many  states  have  established  large  game 
farms,  hundreds  of  private  propagators  have 
been  licensed,  and  millions  of  birds  liber- 
ated. 

Now  that  a change  in  viewpoint  regarding 
the  merit  of  the  enterprise  is  developing,  the 
writer  feels  the  time  is  appropriate  for  re- 
cordation of  historical  facts  on  this  subject. 
Such  an  account  of  necessity  must  go  be- 
yond the  field  of  propagation  for  restocking 
purposes  into  the  broader  area  of  poultry 
husbandry,  inasmuch  as  gamebird  raising  is 
closely  related  to  the  latter.  Truly  the  ob- 
jectives are  different,  in  one  case  birds 
being  raised  to  provide  sport,  in  the  other 
to  furnish  sustenance.  Nevertheless  principles 
and  practices  applied  in  the  propagation  of 
game  birds  have  been  derived  very  largely 
from  the  parent  industry,  poultry  produc- 
tion. Further  than  this  the  two  fields  ap- 
proximate each  other  even  more  closely  if 


one  goes  back  to  the  ancient  period  of  poul- 
try husbandry  when  the  birds  propagated 
were  only  slightly  removed  from  the  wild 
state.  In  order  to  provide  a more  adequate 
backgrormd  for  historical  progress  in  game 
bird  propagation  it  seems  desirable  to  present 
a resume  of  highlights  in  the  propagation  in- 
dustry as  a whole. 

The  information  on  the  history  of  propa- 
gation was  obtained  primarily  from  nine 
sources: 

First  and  foremost,  “Forest  and  Stream” 
a weekly  journal  published  in  New  York 
City. 

John  B.  Alden’s  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 1892. 

G.  Bradshaw’s  “Artificial  Incubation,” 
Farmers  Bui.  No.  22,  Dept,  of  Agr.,  New 
South  Wales,  1909,  Pages  1-43. 

G.  D.  Brill’s  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the 
year,  1900;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Pages  247-253. 

M.  A.  Jull’s  “Poultry  Husbandry,”  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1938,  Pages  154- 
159. 

C.  J.  Robb’s  “Eggs  in  the  Days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,”  published  in  Co-Op  News  (Can- 
ada), reprinted  in  “Feedstuffs,”  Jan.  11,  1947. 

H.  H.  Stoddard’s  “Incubation,  Natural  and 
Artificial,”  Hartford,  Conn.,  1886. 

The  Poultry  Chronicle. 


Chinese  incubators  arranged  in  incubator  house.  (From  G.  D.  Brill’s  Seventeenth  Annual  Report,  Bur.  Au.  Ind.,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  1900). 
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Plan  of  Egyptian  hatching  ovens.  (By  Illustrated  Poultry  Record. 

M.  A.  JuU’s  “Poultry  Husbandry.”) 


Reprinted  from 


* The  American  Agriculturist. 

/ Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Thomas  Rae 
, of  Aknusti  Game  Farm,  N.  Y.  and  officials 
j of  all  the  game  commissions  throughout  the 
I forty-eight  states  who  cooperated  in  every 
( way  to  furnish  material  for  this  compilation. 

I Propagation  of  Birds  by  the  Ancients 

i China 

1 The  earliest  records  of  propagation  go  back 
( beyond  1400  B.  C.  In  old  China,  eggs  from 
t the  red  jtmglefowl  (Callus  gallus),  the 
) pheasant  that  has  become  progenitor  of  all 
i chickens,  as  well  as  eggs  from  the  Graylag 
) goose  (Anser  anser)  and  Mallard  duck 
'i\(Anas  boschas)  were  hatched  artificially  by 

* means  of  mud-plastered  or  straw-covered 
I containers  (Figs.  1 & 2)  three  feet  high  and 
1 three  feet  in  diameter.  These  incubators 
i were  arranged  along  the  sides  and  ends  of  a 
' straw-thatched  shed.  The  heat  was  sup- 

plied  by  decomposing  dimg,  and  slight  varia- 
tions in  temperature  were  detected  by  an 
attendant  placing  a few  eggs  against  his 
: eyelid. 

Middle  East 

In  the  Middle  East,  apparently  even  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  pyramids,  Arabs  and 
; Egyptians  also  practiced  artificial  propaga- 
! tion.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  delta  stand 
I out  as  leaders  in  this  field,  having  engaged 
i in  extensive  production  of  junglefowl,  and 
I especially  the  wild  Egyptian  goose  (Chena- 
lopex  aegyptiacus).  Their  large  clay  in- 
cubators, called  mamals,  were  remarkable 
structures  (Fig.  3) , judging  from  the  counter- 
I parts  that  are  being  used  today.  In  the 
present  mamals,  as  those  in  the  past,  a 
; gallery  three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high 
< extends  from  one  end  to  the  other.  On 
each  side  of  the  gallery  is  a double  row  of 
1 rooms  ranging  in  number  from  three  to 
. twelve,  every  room  on  the  groxmd  floor  hav- 
I ing  one  above  it  of  the  same  dimensions, 
i with  a large  hole  in  the  center  for  trans- 
i mission  of  heat  and  a round  entrance  one 
I and  a half  feet  in  diameter  facing  the  gal- 
1 lery.  Into  each  lower  room  is  placed  four 

* or  five  thousand  eggs  on  a mat  of  flax,  or 
I other  non-conducting  material.  Dried  dung 
t (cow  or  camel)  mixed  with  straw  is  burned 
I in  a fire-pit  of  each  upper  room.  The  room’s 
ti  entrance  serves  as  a chimney  for  smoke  to 
St  escape  to  openings  in  the  gallery’s  roof. 


1 Diagram  of  Chinese  incubator:  (a)  cover,  (b) 
I air  space  around  eggs,  (e)  earthenware  chamber, 
1 (d)  eggs  in  basket,  (e)  mat  of  rope-like  coil  of 
> cotton  of  quilts  bound  with  rice  straw,  (h)  fuel, 
'i  (From  G.  D.  Brill’s  Seventeenth  Annual  Report, 
I Bur.  An.  Ind.,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  1900). 


After  an  indefinite  number  of  days,  depend- 
ing on  weather  conditions,  fires  are  ex- 
tinguished because  the  heat  acquired  by  the 
ovens  is  sufficient  to  finish  the  hatching. 
Shortly  before  the  completion  of  incubation 
eggs  in  the  lower  rooms  are  thinned  out  by 
some  being  transferred  to  the  upper  cham- 
bers. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  mamals  since  ancient  times  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  members  of  a close 
guild  who  are  pledged  to  keep  the  details 
secret.  According  to  a publication  of  fifty 
years  ago  the  process  of  incubation  is  known 
to  only  a few  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Berme  and  outlying  districts  who  leave  it 
as  an  heirloom  to  their  children,  forbidding 
them  to  impart  it  to  strangers.  No  Bermean 
is  permitted  to  practice  his  art  without  a 
certified  license  from  the  Aga  of  his  village. 

Early  European  Propagation 

The  earliest  trials  in  Europe  with  propa- 
gation were  made  with  domesticated  birds. 
Varro,  Roman  writer  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ,  describes  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  for  keeping  ducks  in  confinement. 
Near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  Century  Charles 
VIII  at  Ambroise,  France,  made  the  first  at- 
tempt at  artificial  Incubation  using  the 
Egyptian  method.  Although  a few  birds 
hatched  out  during  the  several  trials,  the 
effort  was  considered  a failure,  and  further 


work  was  abandoned.  A himdred  years 
later,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Francis 
I,  the  same  system  was  used  with  better 
success. 

In  1590,  William  Snell  published  in  London 
a little  volume  entitled  “An  Essay  on  Fowl 
Raising  and  the  Egg  in  Food  Making.”  The 
following  extract  in  modern  English  or- 
thography is  interesting: 

“Fowls  bred  on  the  same  estates  in  this 
country  are  of  brown  and  red  and  are  in 
general  the  poule  commune  (common  poul- 
try) of  France.  They  sit  wild  in  the  open 
and  fend  for  themselves,  but  in  good  hus- 
bandry, if  fed  on  milk  curds  and  broken 
cabbage  and  chopped  grciss,  they  will  lay 
their  eggs.  If  housed  from  winter  frost  and 
fed  on  green  and  some  corn,  fowls  will  make 
better  and  greater  eggs  one  a day.  The 
blood  and  guts  of  slaughtered  animals  make 
eggs  but  do  often  make  an  ill  flavor.  The 
seeds  of  nettles  cut  and  harvested  and  boiled 
in  water  makes  a good  drink  to  function  the 
egg  organs  and  the  apple  and  leek  cut  fine 
are  of  some  worth.  Fowls  will  settle  on  a 
man-made  nest  under  cover  if  an  egg  be 
placed  therein.  This  system  will  prevent 
loss  of  eggs  as  in  the  wild  doth  tend.” 

Moubray,  author  of  the  book  “Domestic 
Poultry,”  in  1782,  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  hatch  eggs  by  artificial  means.  Forty-one 
years  afterwards  similar  attempts  were  made 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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EDUCATION  IN  CONSERVATION 

By  JULIAN  W.  SAAITH  and  W.  C.  RYDER 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  instruction 


Group  of  teachers  from  the  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  held  last  summer  at 
State  College  about  to  go  underground  to  look  over  an  anthracite  mine. 


STATE  DEPARTMENTS  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Conservation  have  entered 
into  a joint  enterprise  designed  to  more  ef- 
fectively use  the  state’s  great  natural  re- 
sources in  the  process  of  education.  The 
need  for  more  direct  learning  experiences 
for  youth  in  contact  with  reality,  plus  the 
opportunities  that  the  out-of-doors  brings  to 
a mechanized  crowded  industrial  society, 
provide  a unique  opportunity  to  unite  the 
efforts  of  the  two  Departments.  The  ex- 
panding program  of  conservation  with  lands, 
water,  woods,  hills,  game,  and  other  re- 
sources at  its  command  gives  the  enterprise 
unlimited  possibilities.  The  use  of  the  re- 
sources depends  upon  the  attitudes,  desires, 
and  skills  of  the  people,  both  youth  and 
adults,  whom  public  education  serves.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  camping  as  one 
avenue,  and  as  an  emerging  pattern  of  the 
school’s  program,  using  state  lands  as  lab- 
oratories for  direct  learning. 

The  enactment  of  Act  170  by  the  1945 
session  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  already 
enables  school  districts  to  operate  camping 
programs  as  a part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
The  education-conservation  problems  are 
being  approached  through  the  enlargement 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Di- 
vision of  Health,  Physical  Education,  Recre- 
ation, School  Camping,  and  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion, with  funds  for  the  experimental  as- 
pects of  the  program  furnished  by  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation.  The  policies  of  oper- 
ation are  determined  jointly  by  the  two 
Departments,  and  its  activities  are  guided 


by  an  advisory  committee  representing  pub- 
lic and  lay  groups. 

Michigan  Points  Way 

The  staff  will  include  Julian  W.  Smith, 
Chief  of  the  Division,  and  W.  C.  Ryder, 
Consultant  in  Conservation  Education,  with 
specialized  services  available  from  the  staffs 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Department  of  Conservation,  and  other 
consultant  and  technical  services  secured 
when  necessary.  Some  of  the  activities  con- 
templated are: 

1)  Research  in  outdoor  education  and 
camping. 

2)  Development  of  more  effective  avenues 
of  education  in  the  wise  use  of  natural 
resources. 

3)  Providing  consultant  service  to  schools 
and  the  other  agencies  interested  in  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  education  and  conservation 
education. 

4)  Advise  boards  of  education  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  lease  of  properties  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Legislative  under  Act  170. 

5)  To  engage  in  consultative  and  stimu- 
latory efforts  in  related  teacher  education 
through  existing  teacher  education  agencies. 

6)  To  develop,  insofar  as  possible,  an  ap- 
propriate program  of  adult  education  and 
recreation  through  existing  facilities,  both 
school  owned  and  those  under  the  direction 
of  the  Conservation  Department. 

7)  Stimulation  of  experimentation  in  the 
various  types  of  school  camping,  especially 
the  use  schools  can  make  of  state  lands  in 
camping  programs. 


8)  To  develop  lines  of  Departmental  ac-  j 
tion  with  other  agencies  of  state  government 
that  have  a common  interest  in  outdoor  edu- 
cation and  camping. 

The  joint  enterprise  entered  into  by  two 
state  agencies— Education  and  Conservation 
— is  unique,  and  Michigan  is  the  only  state 
that  has  undertaken  a program  so  com- 
prehensive. The  emphasis  on  the  out-of- 
doors  in  the  education  and  recreation  of 
youth  and  adults  represents  a new  frontier 
in  education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a national 
contribution  can  be  made  through  the  work 
of  the  new  project. 

Education  in  Conservation 

Michigan  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
state  lavishly  favored  by  its  abundance  and 
versatility  of  natural  resources.  The  state 
owns  and  administers  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  about  one  acre  out  of 
seven  of  its  entire  area.  These  state-owned 
tracts  of  land  are  adapted  for  use  as  parks 
and  recreational  areas,  state  forests,  public 
hunting  areas,  and  access  sites  for  fishing 
in  lakes  and  streams.  Many  smaller  tracts 
of  tax-reverted  lands  in  northern  Michigan 
have  been  turned  over  by  the  Department 
to  schools  under  a cooperative  agreement  to 
be  used  as  school  forests  and  recreational 
areas. 

The  standard  of  living  of  a community  or 
state  is  determined  to  a great  extent  by  the 
way  in  which  available  natural  resources 
are  used  by  it — -whether  wisely  or  too  well. 
There  is  a growing  belief  among  educators 
that  the  job  of  teaching  boys  and  girls  to 
understand,  appreciate,  and  wisely  use  our 
natural  resources  is  among  our  most  im- 
portant educational  challenges,  especially  so 
if  the  American  way  of  life  with  its  high 
standard  of  living  is  to  be  maintained  in 
the  future. 

The  possibilities  of  using  state  lands  by 
school  camps  located  on,  near,  or  adjoining 
these  areas  are  almost  unlimited.  Here  the 
great  outdoor  laboratories  can  be  utilized  to 
study  at  first  hand  problems  of  forest  man- 
agement and  wise  multiple  use,  proper  land 
use,  game  and  fish  management,  winter  and 
summer  forms  of  recreation  with  the  added 
incentive  of  the  wonderful  scenic  values 
thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

It  has  been  wisely  contended  that  ex- 
cursions and  field  trips  are  good  techniques 
to  use  in  studying  nature  at  the  source  of 
information,  especially  so  as  an  appreciation 
of  nature  is  difficult  to  attain  without  some 
experience  in  out-of-door  living.  School 
camping  appears  to  be  the  answer  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Agassiz — “Study  nature  not  books.” 

Education  Goes  Outdoors 

Education  has,  in  the  past,  tended  too 
much  to  be  formal  and  limited  to  classroom 
teaching  of  facts.  Great  numbers  of  chil- 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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MAGIC 


IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


“When  we  do  not  know  the  truth  oj  a thing,  it  is  of  advantage  that  there  should  exist  a common 
error  which  determines  the  mind  of  man,  as,  for  example,  the  moon,  to  which  is  attributed  the  changes 
of  seasons,  the  progress  of  disease,  etc.  For  the  chief  malady  of  man  is  restless  curiosity  about  things 
which  he  cannot  understand;  and  it  is  not  so  bad  for  him  to  be  in  error  as  to  be  curious  to  no  purpose.” 

— From  “Pascal’s  Thoughts” 


IT  is  a widespread  and  general  belief  held 
by  naturalists  and  laymen  alike  for  many 
years  that  there  is  a connection  between  the 
moon  and  wildlife  activity.  Deer,  it  is  claimed, 
have  a tendency  to  be  quite  active  on  moon- 
light nights,  but  seem  to  dislike  exposing 
themselves  to  the  light;  they  feed  under 
the  shelter  of  trees,  and  later  bed  down 
under  dense  brush.  When  the  moon  is  in  a 
dark  phase,  or  obscured  by  clouds,  the  deer 
are  more  apt  to  be  found  in  the  open,  in 
fields  and  meadows,  where  they  feed  and  bed. 
Many  other  animals — rabbits,  foxes,  ’coons 
and  otters— all  share  this  mysterious  domina- 
tion by  the  moon. 

Only  a few  years  ago  these  theories  of 
moon-synchronized  wildlife  activity  were 
classified  with  backwoods  legend  and  non- 
sense, but  reports  from  qualified  observers 
have  since  made  it  a quite  logical  theory. 
Most  experts  today  are  in  accord  with  the 
theories  of  lunar  influence,  at  least  insofar 
as  the  moon  provides  illumination  for  in- 
creased wildlife  activity,  as  may  be  evidenced 
by  the  following  opinions; 

“Our  deer  and  buffalo  and  other  hoofed 
stock  seem  to  be  a little  more  active  on 
moonlight  nights  than  on  dark  nights.  I 
think  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
just  see  better.” 

R.  Marlin  Perkins 
Lincoln  Park  Zoological  Gardens 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

“Bright  moonlight  does  affect  the  activity 
of  animals  for  they  can  travel  more  easily 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  than  in  absolute 
darkness.  Consequently  their  movements  and 
voices  are  more  perceptible  on  moonlight 
nights  than  at  other  times.  This  is  true  of 
most  wilderness  areas  which  become  ex- 
tremely vocal  when  the  moon  is  bright.” 


Ellsworth  Jaeger 
Curator  of  Education 
Buffalo  Museum  of  Science 
“It  is  certainly  true  that  zoo  animals  and 
birds  exhibit  marked  activity  during  periods 
of  bright  lunar  illumination.” 

Lee  S.  Crandall 
General  Curator 
New  York  2k)ological  Society 


All  species  of  wildlife  seem  to  react  sen- 
sibly to  a full  moon.  Night  birds  are  more 
active;  whippoorwills  and  owls  are  in  full 
voice.  Bullfrogs  gather  in  the  swamps  for 
song  sessions.  Foxes  add  to  the  nocturnal 
chorus  with  long  quavering  howls  that  ex- 
press the  yearning  of  all  life,  and  seems 
to  be  asking  the  moon  what  it  is  that  dis- 
turbs them.  Rabbits  gather  in  open  fields  to 
dance  and  fight.  They  go  racing  across  the 
meadows  at  breakneck  speed,  then  suddenly 
stop  and  leap  high  into  the  air.  The  buck 
rabbits  wage  sham  battles,  kicking  and  jump- 
ing at  each  other  in  imitation  of  their  deadly 
March  contests,  but  with  less  sanguine  in- 
tentions. 

Whether  this  increased  activity  is  merely 
because  the  moon  provides  better  light,  or 
whether,  as  some  suggest,  the  cause  is  of  a 
more  direct  and  mysterious  nature,  we  can- 
not be  certain.  Nature  is  always  consistent. 
Natural  life  is  made  up  of  beauty,  skUl, 
cunning,  and  also  of  terrors  which  we  can 
only  dimly  understand.  Yet,  when  we  hear  or 
read  of  unusual  and  oft-times  foolish  wildlife 
antics  that  seem  to  go  against  the  grain  of 
animal  instinct,  we  are  always  inclined  to 
look  for  the  motivation.  Perhaps  the  sports- 
man and  naturalist  might  act  wisely  in  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  backwoods  legends 
of  general  store  philosophers.  Their  beliefs,  as 
evidenced  in  these  cases,  ring  truer  them  the 
scoffs  of  their  critics. 


Many  other  animals — rabbits,  foxes,  ’coons  and  otters  (above) — all  share  this  mysterious 

domination  by  the  moon. 
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MID-SUMMER  MISCELLANY  SUMMER  CARE 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

■ HAD  a startling  experience  recently.  As  is  my  custom  occasion- 
ally during  the  off  season,  I had  taken  my  guns  out,  cleaned 
and  oiled  them.  I had  put  them  all  away  but  one,  my  favorite, 
a 20-guage  double  made  by  one  of  the  leading  American  manu- 
facturers. 

After  cleaning  and  reassembling  it,  I swung  it  to  my  shoulder, 
aimed  at  the  corner  of  a picture  and  pulled  one  trigger  and  then 
the  other — with  the  safety  on.  To  my  amazement,  the  left  barrel 
snapped.  I took  the  gun  down  and  looked  at  the  safety,  but  it 
was  on,  without  question.  I broke  it  to  cock  the  left  barrel  hammer 
and  tried  again.  Sure  enough,  the  left  barrel  snapped,  although 
the  forward  trigger  wouldn’t  budge. 

I was  almost  as  shocked  as  if  I had  brought  a loaded  gun  into 
the  house  and  shot  a hole  through  the  floor.  I had  no  idea  how 
long  it  had  been  in  that  condition  because  I couldn’t  remember 
when  I’d  tested  the  safety  last.  As  far  as  I knew,  I’d  been  hunting 
with  a half-safe — and  consequently  unsafe — gun  all  last  fall. 

I don’t  know  yet  what  was  wrong,  because  I’ve  sent  the  gun 
to  the  manufacturer  to  be  repaired,  and  I haven’t  heard  from 
him,  but  the  experience  set  me  to  doing  some  rather  serious 
thinking.  I wonder  what  a safety  on  a hammerless  shotgcm  or 
rifle  is  worth?  I suspect  that  safeties,  since  their  inception  with 
guns  having  concealed  hammers,  may  have  been  responsible  for 
more  accidents  than  they  have  prevented. 

I know  a couple  of  experienced  and  safe  hunters,  men  with 
whom  I have  hunted  many  times  and  with  whom  I would  hunt 
again  any  day — ^^who  have  no  use  for  safeties.  One  of  them  carries 
a hammerless  double  from  which  he  long  ago  removed  the  safety. 
The  other  uses  a Model  97  Winchester  pump  and  habitually 
carries  it  cocked. 

Both  of  them  believe  that  a safety  leads  to  a false  feeling  of 
security — that  it  actually  can’t  be  trusted  and,  consequently,  is 
of  no  use  whatever.  Perhaps  they’re  right.  Certainly  many  an 
innocent  bystander  has  been  killed  when  some  knothead  put  a 
loaded  gun  into  a car  or  boat,  or  leaned  it  up  against  a tree,  and 
depended  on  the  safety. 

I’ve  always  hunted  with  the  safety  on,  and  I never  shove  it 
off  until  the  bird  is  in  the  air  and  I’m  raising  the  gim  to  my 
shoulder  to  shoot.  At  the  same  time  I’ve  made  it  a practice  to 
handle  my  gun  as  though  it  might  discharge  at  any  instant.  I 
think  I’ll  continue  this  practice. 

I don’t  intend  to  draw  any  definite  conclusion.  I’ll  leave  that 
for  you.  It  should  give  you  something  to  think  about,  however, 
particularly  when  you  might  be  tempted  to  pull  a loaded  gim 
through  a fence  and  depend  on  the  safety  to  keep  you  in  this 
world.  It  might  let  you  down! 

Since  mid-summer  is  a good  time  to  clean  up  odds  and  ends, 
I’ll  switch  to  a different  subject:  anti-gim  legislation. 

Two  bills  which  would  have  required  the  registration  of  sports- 
men’s guns  were  introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  American  Rifle  Association,  both  were  squelched 
shortly  after  birth.  Most  of  us  already  have  settled  back  with 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

WHEN  autumn  turns  the  leaves  and  the  harvest  ripens,  our 
thoughts  are  centered  on  our  hunting  dogs  because  that’s  the 
time  for  upland  gunning.  However,  when  the  Master  created  this 
good  oT  world  of  ours  he  planned  four  seasons;  fall  and  winter 
for  hunting,  and  spring  and  summer  for  fishing.  When  gunning 
days  are  over  we  return  our  dogs  to  the  kennels,  clean  and  oil 
our  guns  and  pack  them  away  until  another  year.  Far  too  often, 
I fear,  we  forget  our  dogs  during  the  trying  period  of  hot  summer 
months  when  a little  care  and  attention  would  make  his  summer 
life  more  pleasant  and  healthy  thus  making  him  a far  more  valu- 
able animal  when  another  hunting  season  opens. 

A well-bred  gun  dog  is  a valuable  animal  and  should  certainly 
be  well  cared  for  every  day  of  his  life. 

With  the  arrival  of  hot  unpleasant  days  comes  the  usual  swarms 
of  insects  and  parasites  to  make  your  dog’s  life  more  of  a “dog’s 
life.” 

These  disease  bearing  plagues  can  cause  serious  sickness  if  they 
are  allowed  to  go  unchecked. 

First  of  all  the  dog’s  house  should  be  cleaned  often,  white- 
washed, and  supplied  with  cedar  bedding.  Cedar  sawdust  or 
shavings  are  a distinct  discouragement  to  insects.  The  runways 
or  yards  around  the  dog  house  should  be  kept  clean  at  all  times 
thus  preventing  the  breeding  of  parasites. 

If  a dog  is  kept  in  a double -wired  pen,  where  stray  dogs  can- 
not contact  your  own  it  wUl  keep  the  insect  problem  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Dust  your  dogs  frequently  with  a good  reliable  flea  powder. 
This  dusting  will  kill  fleas  and  lice,  and  a good  spray  used  wisely 
and  often  will  prevent  flies  and  mosquitos  from  irritating  the  dog. 
A word  of  caution  here,  however,  if  your  dog  has  puppies  be  very 
careful  to  keep  the  powder  and  spray  from  the  puppies’  noses 
and  the  mother’s  breasts. 

The  next  problem  is  that  of  heat.  The  dog  must  have  shade  at 
least  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Of  course  tree  shade  is  best 
but  if  his  quarters  can  not  be  located  near  trees,  then  artificial 
shade  in  the  form  of  a roof  or  shelter  must  be  provided  for  your 
canine  friend. 

Cal  Perley  who  successfully  trains  gun  dogs  in  New  York  State 
certainly  houses  happy  dogs  in  summer.  His  kennels  are  located 
in  the  woods,  and  twice  each  day  every  dog  is  given  a swim  in 
the  lake  nearby.  If  he  has  a dog  that  dislikes  the  water,  he 
soon  teaches  the  animal  to  enjoy  that  coolness  and  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  important  needs  for  summer  is  plenty  of  fresh 
cool  water.  A small  pipe  running  from  a house  spigot  down  to 
the  dog’s  water  container  is  a handy  way  to  keep  him  well  supplied 
with  minimum  effort.  If  this  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  supply 
each  dog  with  a container  that  holds  at  least  a gallon  of  water, 
and  fill  it  at  least  twice  every  day. 

An  occasional  dusting  of  air-slacked  lime  will  keep  the  pen 
from  becoming  smelly  and  foul,  and  the  water  hose  should  be 
used  to  keep  down  dust  during  the  dry  season. 

Bathing  a dog  during  the  summer  months  is  not  as  necessary  as 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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POPULAR  SPORTING  MYTHS  EXPLODED 


Far  too  many  otherwise  reasonable  fellows 
want  a shell  that  will  kill — or  at  least 
cripple — at  both  ends  of  the  gtm.  They  want 
the  gun  to  “set  back,”  somewhat  like  the  Ver- 
monter who  accidentally  took  a big  swig 
of  grain  alcohol  which  I had  in  my  kit  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  specimens.  After 
choking  and  gagging  a couple  of  minutes 
and  then  catching  his  breath  he  said,  “Gad, 
that’s  good — stakes  right  aholt.”  To  give 
the  Devil  his  due  however,  he  didn’t  want 
a second  “shot.” 

Coupled  with  the  heaviest  loads  these  fel- 
lows also  want  the  biggest  shot  in  the  store. 
Many  a box  of  2’s  and  B.B.’s  is  wasted  in 
futile  shots  at  such  game  as  pheasants,  easily 
killed  (if  hit  in  the  front  third — ^where  they 
live)  with  a light  load  of  6’s  or  7 %’s.  They 
want  to  “reach  out”  and  knock  down  the 
“wide  ones.”  Do  they  do  it?  Not  by  a 
jugfull!  They  aren’t  that  skillful.  All  they 
do  is  to  educate  game  to  get  up  farther 
away  or  fly  higher. 

Now  then,  these  Super  X,  Express,  High 
Velocity  shells  are  good  ammunition  . . . 
in  their  proper  place.  That  means  in  the 
guns  of  experts  who  can  use  their  long 
range  killing  patterns  to  HIT  instead  of  to 
merely  SCARE.  Some  loads  are  ridiculous 
. . . witness  the  heaviest  loads  of  7% 
chilled.  What  earthly  need  of  the  excessive 
powder  load?  The  old  trap  load  of  3xll4x- 
7%  ch.  will  kill  just  as  far  or  farther  since 
most  guns  will  pattern  the  Lighter  load  better 
and  the  light  pellets  at  long  range  have  lost 
their  higher  initial  velocity  for  all  practical 
purposes.  At  least  the  bird  will  never  de- 


*  Member  of  the  Maryland  Sportsmen’s 
Limcheon  Club. 


By  Captain  Stan  B.  Wade* 

“Gimme  the  heaviest  loads  you’ve  got!” 


tect  the  difference!  All  the  shooter  gains 
is  a soter  shoulder  and  face,  with  a flatter 
purse  and  the  same  bag  ...  if  any. 

The  average  distances  at  which  shotgim 
game  is  killed  is  shorter  than  most  of  us 
like  to  believe.  Darned  few  kills  are  made 
beyond  40  yards,  even  including  ducks! 
Think  back  to  the  red-letter  days  when  you 
took  the  limit  Weren’t  the  ducks  decoying 
well,  right  over  the  decoys?  How  far  out 
were  the  decoys!  Twenty,  25  or  30  yards? 
O.K.  Wouldn’t  you  have  killed  just  as  many 
ducks  with  an  improved-cylinder  gun  and 
7%  ch.  shot?  Of  cofirse  you  would.  Of  your 
total  bag  how  many  really  long  kills  did  you 
make?  And  how  many  similar  chances  did 
you  miss?  Poor  percentage,  eh? 

I have  checked  the  distances  at  which  I 
pick  up  game  for  more  than  40  years  to  de- 
termine to  my  own  satisfaction  about  how 
far  away  I kiU.  More  than  90%  of  my  up- 
land game,  comprising  grouse,  woodcock, 
pheasants,  quail  and  rabbits  stop  within  25 
yards  of  the  gim;  and,  I am  not  a super- 
fast shot  either.  Kflls  with  the  first  barrel 
are  made  at  from  15  to  30  yards — rarely  do 
I kill  with  the  second  barrel  at  over  30 
yards.  My  ducks  over  decoys  are  killed 
at  40  yards  or  less — sometimes  when  the 
going  is  good,  much  less!  Rarely  do  I kill  a 
duck  at  50  yards  and  few  indeed  are  the 
men  who  can  do  so  consistently  even  though 
their  guns  and  ammrmition  are  quite  cap- 
able of  the  feat.  One  gets  into  a real  prob- 
lem in  ballistics  on  these  really  long  shots. 
It’s  a game  for  a handful  of  experts  among 
whom  I am  not  to  be  numbered.  I’m  just 
not  that  good. 

After  having  hunted  imder  a wide  variety 
of  conditions,  all  kinds  of  upland  game  east 


of  the  Rockies  and  in  a couple  of  foreign 
countries  I am  convinced  of  this:  If  I could 
never  again  use  a shot  load  in  excess  of 
1%  oimces  my  annual  kill  would  not  be 
reduced  as  much  as  1%.  I think  this  would 
apply  to  the  average  gunner  in  these  United 
States.  Up  to  40  yards  any  good  modified 
barrel  will  kill  . . . and  surely  . . . with 
an  ounce  of  shot,  witness  any  good  20  on 
any  kind  of  game.  Using  1%  ounces  in  a 
16  or  a 12  gives  us  more  than  adequate 
killing  power  up  to  40  or  45  yards  and 
enough  “edge”  so  that  we  can  use  a more 
open  bored  gim  and  take  advantage  of  wider 
patterns  to  cover  up  our  errors  in  holding 
at  the  shorter  ranges.  Every  kill  we  make 
with  a wider  pattern  which  might  have  been 
missed  with  a narrower  pattern  is  one  more 
for  the  bag.  And,  what  a difference  those 
added  birds  make  at  the  end  of  a season. 

The  114  oimce  loads  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary unless  50  yards  kfils  can  and  must  be 
made  to  piece  out  a bag.  While  my  shooting 
experience  has  been  quite  extensive,  I have 
yet  to  meet  the  fellow  who  can  consistently 
score  on  single  ducks  at  50  yards  or  farther. 
I’ve  heard  of ‘a  few  such  men,  well  authen- 
ticated too,  but  those  I’ve  shot  with  made 
50  yard  kills  at  35  or  40  yards,  the  same  as 
I was  doing!  Real  experts  can  no  doubt 
bring  out  the  killing  power  of  oiir  heaviest 
loads  but  it  is  definitely  a waste  of  money 
for  the  average  shooter  to  attempt  to  emu- 
late this  select  fraternity.  Given  a gxin  and 
shells  capable  of  50  yards  sure  performance, 
such  a weapon  will  cost  most  of  us  far 
more  misses  at  less  than  40  yards  than  we 
can  ever  hope  to  offset  by  miraculous  kills 
at  astronomical  distances. 
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SOME  NOTES  FROM  RATTLESNAKE  SHACK 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 


Among  the  interesting  happenings  at  the 
old  camp  during  the  winter  and  this 
Spring,  we  mention  the  nice  gray  squirrel 
population  maintained  in  our  neighborhood. 
During  the  times  of  frosted  or  snow  covered 
earth  there  has  been  very  little  natural  food 
left  in  the  woods.  However,  we  kept  our 
hoppers  and  feeders  well  filled  with  grain — 
corn,  oats  and  wheat.  This  served  as  a 
magnet  to  draw  the  little  animals  into  our 
area.  Some  Sunday  mornings  we  might 
obsei-ve  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  squir- 
rels from  the  shack  window.  Some  coming, 
others  going  and  many  'basing  and  running 
from  one  feeder  to  another.  Tracks  in  the 
snow  leading  in  and  out  from  every  direc- 
tion indicate  that  there  should  be  plenty  of 
breeders  in  the  woods  surrounding  our 
feeding  station.  This  will  insure  a good 
population  that  will  scatter  over  a large 
area  for  the  fall  hunting  season. 

Since  we  have  requested  hunters  by  well 
placed  signs  to  spare  the  squirrels  that 
live  close  around  camp,  we  have  maintained 
a preserve  that  furnishes  a stock  of  breeders 
each  year,  in  spite  of  short  nut  or  food 
crops  in  the  forest.  We  have  had  wonder- 
ful cooperation  in  this  respect  from  our 
local  hunters  and  express  our  appreciation. 

Gray  squirrels  are  entertaining  to  observe. 
We  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours  at  the 
shack  window  watching  them  perform.  We 
could  recognize  a number  of  these  squirrels 
as  individuals  on  account  of  physical  quali- 
ties as  well  as  personalities.  Certain  of  the 
recognized  individuals  carried  over  in  the 
area  for  several  years,  but  that  was  usually 
the  limit. 

Gray  squirrels  may  be  either  timid  or 
bold,  some  have  pleasant  dispositions  while 
others  are  quarrelsome.  The  last  mentioned 
always  seem  to  be  hunting  an  argument 
with  some  peaceful  critter  and  generally 
get  less  food  than  the  busy  feeders.  Then 
again  we  have  the  domineering  type  that 
goes  a little  farther.  Almost  human  if  you 
know  what  I mean. 

Take  Scarface,  as  aggressive  an  animal 
as  any  squirrel  we  ever  had  in  front  of 
our  window.  He  had  a scar  across  his  face 
and  nose,  and  another  the  length  of  his 
belly.  Whether  he  had  been  injured  by 
shot  from  some  hunter’s  gun  or  had  won 
the  scars  in  a scrap  with  some  other  squir- 
rel or  another  animal,  we  did  not  know. 
We  could  only  surmise  that  this  swash- 
buckling pirate  meant  harm  to  his  kind, 
either  robbery  or  bodily  injury.  He  took 
over  the  choice  feeders,  chasing  away  other 
squirrels  that  had  the  place  before  him. 
He  in  fact  objected  to  any  other  squirrel 
feeding  near  his  selected  site. 

Then  there  was  Whitey-tail  who  had  in- 
dications of  albinism  in  that  he  had  a white 
spot  on  his  left  flank  and  a nice  white  tip 
to  his  tad.  This  squirrel  lasted  nearly  three 
years  in  the  neighborhood  and  entertained 
us  with  many  amusing  antics.  Indications 


of  red  phases  often  appear  among  our  grays, 
and  squirrels  with  deformed  or  crooked 
tails  are  plainly  noticeable.  Then  there  are 
the  runts.  They  hang  on  the  outside  of 
the  feeding  circle  and  usually  get  the 
leavings. 

Among  the  humorous  events  were  the 
jumping  tricks  performed  by  athletic  grays. 
An  ear  of  corn  suspended  about  18  inches 
above  the  ground  and  hung  with  rubber 
bands  contributed  to  the  fim.  Certain 
clowning  individuals  made  a game  of  jump- 
ing and  swinging  on  the  ear  to  our  delight 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  other  feeding 
animals.  Remember  these  are  wild  squirrels 
and  not  the  park  variety. 


Rusty  and  Dusty. 


Changing  the  subject  we  mention  another 
wild  neighbor  that  tracks  his  sign  all  around 
camp  in  the  snow.  It  is  the  red  fox  that 
stalks  the  little  night  prowlers  who  live 
around  camp  and  pick  up  crumbs  left  by 
squirrels  and  birds.  Sometimes  we  glimpse 
a fox  or  a pair  of  them,  flashing  into  the 
shadows  as  we  travel  the  road  to  camp. 
Again  we  may  hear  them  yip  as  they  chase 
in  the  bottomland. 

On  one  occasion  we  had  a large  red  fox 
1 un  ahead  of  the  car  for  several  himdred 
feet.  He  was  carrying  an  object  in  his 
mouth  that  resembled  a bird.  Before  he 
scampered  into  the  bush  when  we  got  too 
close,  he  dropped  his  prize.  We  stopped 
to  look  and  found  that  it  was  an  old  ear 
of  sweet  corn,  the  waving  husks  resembling 
the  wings  of  a bird. 

On  March  15th,  about  ten  in  the  evening 
we  had  our  battery  radio  going  full  tilt 
doing  a Saturday  night  programme  of  music. 
Stepping  to  the  door  for  a moment  I flashed 
the  light  on  the  scrap  pail  where  many  a 
wild  caller  has  been  observed.  Not  more 
than  fifteen  feet  away  a large  red  fox  was 
cleaning  up  the  meat  scraps  from  oim  din- 
ner. In  the  glare  of  the  light  he  could  be 


observed  creeping  away  belly  to  earth  and 
tail  down,  into  the  shadows. 

“Raccy”  of  Rattlesnake  Shack  has  had 
some  notoriety  and  sketches  of  her  life 
have  appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
She  has  been  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the 
shack  area  and  a part  of  our  night  life. 
This  raccoon  was  picked  up  about  five  years 
ago  wandering  along  a city  street.  At  that 
time  she  was  about  a year  old.  She  was 
released  at  the  shack  clearing  by  the  local 
game  protector.  Because  of  the  danger  that 
hunters  or  their  dogs  would  get  the  animal 
during  the  open  hunting  season,  she  had 
been  trapped  out  and  sent  to  the  Zoo  each 
fall.  Generally  she  has  been  returned  to 
the  woods  early  in  March.  When  we  place 
the  cage  containing  Raccy  in  the  car  each 
Spring  she  seems  aware  of  what  is  going 
on.  She  climbs  about  in  a nervous  manner 
and  as  we  hit  the  valley,  the  soimd  of  the 
rippling  creek  water  drives  her  almost 
frantic  to  get  out.  She  realizes  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  for  her  to  be  freed  once 
again. 

When  we  open  the  cage  and  she  walks 
out  there  is  a change.  She  becomes  de- 
liberate. She  sniffs  about  the  cabin,  the 
trees,  the  rocks.  She  samples  the  water 
from  the  little  brook  and  gradually  wanders 
away  until  she  disappears  into  the  forest. 
After  this  her  visits  are  all  nocturnal. 

Raccy  knows  her  way  around  and  is 
familiar  with  every  trail  leading  in  and 
out  of  the  shack  clearing.  It  is  seldom  that 
she  misses  coming  in  to  visit  with  us  over 
our  weekends  at  camp  and  it  is  generally 
well  after  dark  when  she  arrives.  She 
informs  us  of  her  presence  by  bumping 
over  the  porch  or  scratching  at  the  screen 
door.  Usually  a hand  out  of  some  tid  bit 
or  a little  food  satisfies  her  interest  in  us, 
after  which  she  vanishes  into  the  night. 

Although  tame  enough  to  take  food  from 
our  hand,  in  later  years  Raccy  has  shown 
a tendency  to  revert  to  her  wild  instincts,  j 
During  the  warmest  weather  and  during  | 
the  breeding  season  she  is  sullen  and  dis- 
agreeable. Among  her  idiosyncrasies  is  her 
dislike  for  shoes  or  feet.  Our  voices  are 
acceptable  to  her  but  the  approach  of  a foot  | 
is  a detached  and  individual  menace.  At  i 
any  opportunity  she  may  growl  at,  or  bite  , 
these  offensive  creatures.  At  ovur  sharp  | 
command  or  exclamation  she  will  be  brought 
to  a realization  that  those  animated  objects 
are  a part  of  ourselves.  This  raccoon  is  a 
quiet  individual  as  far  as  vocal  noises  are 
concerned  and  a little  growling  was  all 
she  ever  achieved.  Raccy  was  trapped  out 
August  31,  ’46  and  taken  to  the  game  farm 
by  Mr.  Mark  Motter,  then  our  local  game 
protector. 

On  Saturday  evening  March  22,  1947 
about  5 p.M.  Game  Protector  R.  L.  Harter 
arrived  at  Camp  with  Raccy.  Upon  being 
released  she  sniffed  aroimd  a bit,  appeared 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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RUDE  AWAKENING 


Essay  by  Miss  Lynne  Banker,  Huntingdon  High  School — 
Sophomore — Which  won  First  Prize  of  $25.00  in  Izaak 
Walton  League  Contest. 

I 

I 


Man  has  been  dependent  on  the  balance 
of  nature  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
I time.  Directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  his  means 
i of  survival.  When  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed 
on  the  shores  of  this  continent,  they  found 
a land  rich  in  resources  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams.  They  found  mighty  forests,  teeming 
with  wildlife,  which  they  could  draw  upon 
for  virtually  every  need;  rivers  and  streams, 
alive  with  fish  and  waterfowl,  furnishing 
transportation  and  water  power;  rich  farm- 
lands awaiting  the  plow;  vast  plains  with 
their  countless  herds  of  buffalo.  Nothing  was 
left  to  be  desired. 

With  the  building  of  the  country  in  the 
following  centuries,  these  resources  were 
heavily  drawn  upon  without  thought  of  their 
ever  being  exhausted.  As  a result,  little 
thought  was  given  to  waste.  Our  forests  were 
recklessly  cut;  our  game  supply  was  wan- 
tonly killed;  our  fur-bearing  animals  were 
trapped  without  regard  to  their  diminishing 
numbers;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  centuries, 
the  results  of  this  careless  destruction  were 
beginning  to  affect  man’s  way  of  living. 

We  had  reached  the  point  where  great 
forests  no  longer  existed,  and  erosion  was 
taking  its  toll.  With  the  loss  of  these  forests, 
floods  became  a matter  of  common  occur- 
ence, washing  away  topsoil,  scouring  our 
streams,  and  •wrecking  our  villages  and 
to'wns.  Wildlife  had  long  since  given  up  the 
struggle  and  existed  only  in  small  numbers 
as  compared  with  the  beginning. 

All  wildlife  had  been  depleted.  The  three 
outstanding  examples  of  man’s  destructive 
slaughter  are  the  buffalo,  the  heath  hen,  and 
the  passenger  pigeon.  Where  millions  of 
buffalo  had  once  roamed,  only  one  small  herd 
remains,  and  this  herd  under  government 
protection.  Of  the  passenger  pigeon,  not  one 
is  alive  today  as  far  as  we  know.  We  read 
that  this  bird  once  existed  in  such  numbers 
that  single  flocks  in  flight  would  darken  the 
sky.  The  heath  hen  surrendered  to  the  in- 
evitable when  the  last  two  birds  died  on 
Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Man  was  jolted  to  a rude  awakening  when 
he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  not  only 
lost  all  those  resources,  but  had  brought  upon 
himself  dangers  to  his  health  and  safety. 

Following  the  realization  of  what  had  been 
done  to  our  resources,  came  the  birth  of 
restoration,  and  preservation  of  what  was 
left.  State  departments  were  set  up  such  as 
departments  of  forests  and  waters,  game  and 
■ fish  commissions,  and  sanitary  water  boards. 
Our  own  state,  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  do  this,  and  today  is  the  most  out- 
standing state  in  the  Union  for  her  excep- 
tional commissions  and  bureaus  functioning 
in  the  causes  of  restoration,  conservation,  and 
anti-pollution.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  com- 
missions to  try  to  bring  about  improvements 
from  all  angles.  The  public,  itself,  has  joined 
in  these  works  by  organizing  various  clubs 
having  to  do  with  the  forests,  fields,  and 
streams.  Educational  programs  have  been  set 
up  by  the  entire  public  which  are  instruc- 
tive not  only  to  adults,  but  to  boys  and  girls 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Game  and  fish  laws 


THREE  OTHER  WINNERS 


James  G.  Kyper,  president  of  the  Hunt- 
ington County  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  recently  announced  the  winners 
of  the  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Chapter 
in  the  nine  high  schools  of  Huntingdon 
County  from  November  1,  1946  to  March  15, 
1947,  during  which  period  of  time  more  than 
sixty  essays  on  the  subject  of  Conservation 
of  Natural  Resources  in  Pennsylvania  were 
entered  in  competition  for  $55  in  cash  prizes 
posted  by  the  League.  Awards  were  made 
as  follows: 

Twenty-five  dollars  to  Miss  Banker;  fifteen 
dollars  to  Miss  Rosie  Peterson,  a student  in 
Orbisonia  High  School,  for  her  composition, 
“Conservation  of  Wildlife”;  ten  dollars  to 
Robert  F.  Walker,  a student  in  Saltillo  High 
School,  for  his  composition,  “Conservation  of 
Forests  in  Pennsylvania”;  five  dollars  to  Rex 
Shafer,  a student  in  Mount  Union  High 
School,  for  his  essay,  “Conservation;  Pre- 
serving Wealth  for  the  Future.” 

All  essays  were  first  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish Departments  of  the  various  high  schools, 
and  after  preliminary  elimination  the  remain- 
ing compositions  were  turned  over  to  a Wal- 
ton Committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Maxwell 
W.  Steel,  William  R.  Norris  and  Richard  W. 
Linton  for  final  judging.  The  Committee  ex- 
perienced considerable  difficulty  in  deciding 
on  the  winning  essays  because  a majority  of 
the  compositions  were  very  good  in  most 
every  respect. 

Attorney  Richard  W.  Linton,  a member 
of  the  Committee,  stressing  the  urgent  need 
for  a conservation  education  program  in  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  pointed  out  that  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  along  with  other  in- 
terested conservation  groups  is  trying  to  meet 
this  demand  by  various  methods  xmtil  such 
time  as  the  subject  of  conservation  may  find 
its  proper  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 


have  been  enacted  providing  for  special 
seasons,  bag  limits,  and  protections  for  all 
fish  and  wildlife.  Other  laws  have  been 
passed  providing  for  protection  and  restora- 
tion of  our  forests,  as  well  as  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  wasted  lands  by  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  restoration.  Pure  stream 
bills  have  finally  been  passed  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  further  pollution  of  our  streams 
by  industries  and  municipalities.  All  this  did 
not  take  place  in  two  or  three  short  years, 
but  was  brought  about  during  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Today,  Pennsylvania  has 
reached  the  point  where  she  has  all  those 
factors  tied  together  and  is  really  making 
giant  strides  in  reclaiming  those  lost  re- 
sources. Billions  of  seedling  trees  have  been 
planted  over  the  country,  many  of  which 
even  now  are  approaching  maturity.  The 
effect  of  these  plantings  is  already  felt  in 
the  lessening  of  hea'vy  floods.  Many  tracts  of 
timber  taken  over  by  the  states  are  being 
lumbered  on  well  planned  bases,  and  many 
more  are  being  carefully  developed. 

Game  and  fish  commissions  have  set  up 
well  established  sanctuaries  from  the  wild- 
life angle.  Beyond  this,  both  fish  and  game 
are  being  propagated  extensively,  where 
practical,  and  have  been  released  in  the  fields 
and  streams  as  additional  help  to  Mother 
Nature.  Fire  is  no  longer  the  scourge  of  our 
forests  as  highly  developed  systems  have 
been  established  to  control  them. 

The  only  step  in  this  program,  as  yet  in- 
complete, is  the  purification  of  our  streams, 
this  measure  being  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  carry  out.  However,  legislation  designed  to 
complete  this  program  is  being  enacted  in 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  and  it  -will 
be  a matter  of  only  two  or  three  short  years 
until  this  branch  of  restoration  will  be  func- 
tioning with  the  others. 

Thus,  in  fifty  short  years,  man  has  success- 
fully started  to  reclaim  those  lost  resources 
which  took  him  three  centuries  to  lay  waste. 


Photo  by  Ray  Trltt. 

A conservation  education  display  held  re- 
cently in  the  Carlisle  High  School. 
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Comnthj^hn  Oetwitie^ 


Plioto  courtesy  Pittsburgh.  Post-Gazette. 

John  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh,  grand  old  man  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Game  Conamission,  was  honored  recently  with  a citation  from 
Gregory  Peck  and  the  cast  of  “The  Macomber  Affair”  a movie  based  on  an  Ernest  Heming- 
way story  of  an  African  hunting  expedition.  Ross  L.  Lefder,  President  of  the  Commission, 
is  shown  presenting  the  citation  to  Mr.  Phillips.  It  reads:  “I,  Gregory  Peck,  extend  to 

you,  John  M.  Phillips,  this  citation  in  admiration  of  your  bravery,  endurance  and  skill 
in  having  made  your  ‘kill’  in  numerous  hunting  expe^tions.  As  one  of  America’s  fore- 
most hunters  and  authorities  on  the  sport  of  big-game  hunting,  the  entire  cast  of  ‘The 
Macomber  Affair’  extend  their  greetings.” 


FINAL  GAME  KILL 

Final  figures  for  the  large  game  kill  last 
season,  based  on  individual  reports  from 
hunters,  show  an  increase  of  nearly  10,000 
deer  and  a decrease  of  41  bears  compared 
with  the  previous  season.  They  included 
35,319  legal  deer  (31,100  antlered  and  4,209 
I antlerless)  and  325  black  bears. 

One  striking  thing  concerning  the  bear 
kill  which  stood  out  so  noticeably  was  the 
well  balanced  ratio  between  the  sexes.  For 
example,  resident  hunters  reported  killing 
160  males  and  142  females  and  non-resi- 
dents bagged  9 males  and  5 females. 

All  told  3,914,370  lbs.  of  venison  and  56,- 
875  lbs.  of  bear  meat  contributed  to  the 
economic  side  of  the  picture,  which  effected 
a considerable  saving  in  meat  expenditm-es 
for  many  a Keystone  housewife.  The  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  more  than  6,660,000 
lbs.  of  small  game  which  was  taken. 

Final  figures  on  the  small  game  kill  in- 
cluded 1,524,798  rabbits;  3,133  hares  (snow- 
shoes)  ; 108  Hungarian  partridges;  770,637 
squirrels;  114,701  raccoons;  2,518  wild  tiir- 
keys;  213,384  ringneck  pheasants;  8,244  quail, 
17,042  woodcocks;  3,572  rails,  gallinules  and 
coots;  28,712  wild  waterfowl;  228,329  wood- 
chucks, and  2,687  doves. 

What  will  next  season  have  to  offer?  It 
all  depends  upon  the  breeding  season  and 
the  extent  to  which  organized  sportsmen, 
individuals,  landowners  and  others  help  to 
improve  food  and  cover  conditions,  provide 
unmowed  nesting  strips,  plant  fence  rows, 
etc.  The  Game  Commission  expects  to  do  its 
share  by  increasing  production  of  the  Game 
Farms,  purchasing  more  game  in  the  open 
market,  carrying  on  a more  intensive  pro- 
gram of  land  improvement,  etc. 


TRAPPERS  CONVENTION 

The  10th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Trappers’  Association  will  be  . held  on 
Saturday,  June  28,  starting  at  9:00  A.  M.,  D.S.T., 
in  the  Smith-Elliott  State  Park  between  Clear- 
field and  Penfield. 

All  trappers  and  interested  sportsmen  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Present  oflBcers  of  the  Association  are:  Kermit 
L.  Steams,  President,  Cambridge  Springs;  Eugene 
Hill,  Vice-President.  Upper  Darby;  Edward  Danko, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Uniontown. 
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SHOTGUN  SHELL  GREATEST  VALUE 
FOR  MONEY 

The  most  complicated  example  of  mechan- 
ical perfection  in  the  field  of  low-priced 
manufactured  articles  is  the  shotgim  shell 
according  to  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 

No  other  article  in  its  price  field  requires 
such  a high  degree  of  technical  perfection 
or  such  infinite  care  in  the  multitude  of 
processes  necessary  to  its  production.  The 
average  shooter  is  interested  in  the  func- 
tioning of  his  ammxmition,  but  he  seldom 
takes  time  to  find  out  what  makes  it  work 
or  the  extent  to  which  scientific  knowledge 
and  technical  skill  contribute  to  the  assur- 
ance of  perfect  performance. 

“A  shotgun  shell  contains  fourteen  separate 
component  parts.  All  of  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  powder  which  comes  to  the  load- 
ing company  in  its  finished  form,  must  be 
processed  from  raw  material  to  the  finished 
product  by  the  manufactiurer.  The  munber 
of  operations  necessary  in  the  production 
of  each  component  part  varies,  but  the 
total,  including  inspections,  amoimts  to  over 
two  himdred!  As  an  example,  more  than 
thirty  manufacturing  operations  are  required 
to  produce  ONE  shot  pellet.  And  more 
than  a dozen  metallic  elements  must  be  care- 
fully controlled  to  produce  shot  of  Reming- 
ton’s high  quality. 

Surprising  information  to  all  sportsmen 
is  the  fact  that  101  different  chemicals  go 
into  the  make-up  of  a single  shotgun  shell. 
Some  of  these  are  chromic  acid,  lead  styph- 
nate,  bariiun  nitrate,  calciinn  silicide, 
bleached  shellac.  Ethyl  alcohol,  sodium  hy- 
droxide, graphite,  nitro  glycerine,  nitro  cel- 
lulose and  corn  starch. 

Constant  checks  and  testing  methods  are 
necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  high  qual- 
ity. Almost  1,000,000  shotshells  are  fired 
each  year  at  the  Remington  plant  to  assure 
that  the  rigid  and  high  standards  are  main- 
tained. This  amoxmts  to  approximately  four 
carloads!  But  shotgun  shells  are  not  just 
thrown  together.  Each  component  part  must 
be  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Each  must 
instantly  perform  its  ftmction  as  a perfect 
team,  for  velocities,  energies,  recoil,  shot- 
strings  and  patterns  all  contribute  their  part 
in  the  perfect  performance  of  the  individual 
shell. 


Seton  Thompson  New  Chief  of 
Alaska  Fisheries 

The  appointment  of  Seton  H.  Thompson  as 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Alaska  Fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior’s  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  was  annormced  recently  by 
Albert  M.  Day,  Director  of  the  Service.  The 
appointment  became  effective  on  April  16. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  been  assistant 
chief  of  the  Division  since  July  1,  1931,  suc- 
ceeds Ward  T.  Bower,  recently  retired.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  its  predecessor  agency,  the 
Bm-eau  of  Fisheries,  since  1926. 

Freeman  M.  Shelly,  Director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Zoological  Garden,  has  armounced 
the  appointment  of  two  men  to  positions  on 
the  staff  of  the  Zoo.  Frederick  A.  Ulmer,  Jr. 
has  been  named  Cxirator  of  Mammals,  and 
John  Augustus  Griswold  has  been  named 
Cm*ator  of  Birds.  Both  are  experts  in  their 
specialties  with  many  years  of  experience, 
both  in  captivity  and  in  the  field,  to  their 
credits. 


Game  Protector  Bruce  Catherman,  left,  and  Fish  Warden  Leroy  W^alker  about  to  re- 
lease some  wild  turkeys  for  breeding  purposes  in  Indiana  County.  Photo  Indiana  Gazette. 


COVER,  NOT  FOOD,  WOULD 
HAVE  SAVED  BIRDS 

The  shortage  of  cover  is  more  serious  to 
upland  game  birds  in  winter,  than  a shortage 
of  food,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  Tragic  stories  appearing  in 
recent  midwestem  newspapers,  illustrated 
with  pathetic  pictures  of  game  birds  that  died 
by  the  hundreds  during  severe  storms,  prove 
that  a lack  of  cover  is  even  worse  than  a 
scarcity  of  food,  it  was  reiterated. 

Experience  shows  that  wildlife  food  re- 
quirements can  be  provided  by  emergency 
winter  feeding,  but  there  is  no  way  of  sup- 
plying last-minute  cover  needs  to  birds  in 
the  wild.  Most  birds  are  able  to  withstand 
extremely  adverse  weather  conditions  so  long 
as  they  are  well  fed,  nevertheless,  even  the 
rugged  and  hearty  ring-necked  pheasants 
picked  up  in  the  last  few  weeks  had  ample 
food,  yet  they  perished  for  a lack  of  cover. 

All  too  frequent  reports  are  received  of 
heavy  mortality  throughout  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  due  to  a dearth  of 
protective  covering.  One  grazed  woodlot  was 
found  to  be  a death  trap  for  23  pheasants, 
whereas  an  evergreen  windbreak  sheltered 
a score  or  more  birds  dining  a blizzard.  In 
another  disaster,  clean  corn  fields  offered 
some  food  but  no  cover,  the  trimmed  fence 
rows  gave  no  protection,  so  the  birds  were 
lost.  The  deaths  were  traced  to  a lack  of 
adequate,  permanent  cover  for  upland  game. 

A few  terse  statements  extracted  from  a 
recent  newspaper  picture -story  tell  us  the 
climax  of  one  February  storm,  “No  cover, 
no  birds.  Those  which  we  found  died  of 
choking  and  freezing.  Ice  packs  in  the  eyes 
and  throats  of  unsheltered  birds,  blinding 
and  suffocating  them.  Unless  they  face  the 
wind,  ruffled  feathers  collect  snow  and  they 
freeze  into  ice-balls.  All  they  needed  Wcis 
shelter.  The  dead  birds  were  not  hungry  and 
artificial  feeding  would  not  have  helped. 


If  we  only  had  good  farming,  even  wind- 
breaks, sound  land  management  would  have 
afforded  a place  for  these  birds.” 


HARBINGERS  OF  SPRING 

Pussy  willows  waking 
Wild  geese  on  the  wing 
Flashing  yellow  daffodils 
Tell  me — “It  is  Spring!” 

— Hilda  Clark  Fairchild 


iVIrs.  Helen  D.  Wolfe,  Secretary  to  Leo  \.  Lut- 
tringer,  Bkiitor,  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  re- 
signed as  of  May  2 to  accept  a position  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  after  serving  seven 
years  with  the  Commission.  Her  associates  at 
the  Harrisburg  Office  entertained  for  her  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Plantation  Room  of  the  Penn 
Harris  Hotel  on  April  24.  Our  very  best  wishes 
go  with  Mrs.  Wolfe  in  her  new  position. 
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Photo  The  Morning  Press,  Bloomsburg. 

The  rabies  infected  fox  which  attacked  a boy,  a woman  and  a dog  in  Espy  recently  is 
pictured  above  with  two  of  the  three  young  men  who  responded  to  the  cries  for  help  of 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Hartman.  Marvin  Weaver  and  Carl  Hidlay,  of  Espy,  are  shown  holding  the 
animal.  The  other  youth  was  Arthur  Edwards,  of  Lime  Ridge. 


NOTICE  ON  BOUNTY  RATES 

(Exc«rpt  from  Official  Minutes  of  May  7, 
1947) 

“Bounties — The  Commission  was  informed 
that  during  the  first  eleven  (11)  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  (ending  April  30, 
1947)  botmties  were  paid  on  20,967  weasels, 
20,544  gray  foxes,  25,574  red  foxes  (46,118  for 
both  species),  67  goshawks,  and  1,342  great- 
homed  owls,  iavolving  an  expenditure  of 
$210,869;  and  that  for  the  same  period  dur- 
ing the  previous  fiscal  year  the  payments 
covered  12,016  weasels,  18,744  gray  foxes, 
25,247  red  foxes  (43,991  for  both  species), 
115  goshawks,  1,122  great-homed  owls,  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  of  $192,635.  Instead 
of  being  lower,  as  anticipated  a year  ago,  it 
was  noted  that  bounty  payments  had  in- 
creased for  all  species,  except  goshawks. 
***** 

“After  extended  discussion,  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  motion  made,  seconded  and  agreed 
to  by  the  majority,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolutions 

“WHEREAS,  Various  predators  upon  which 
bounties  have  been  paid  have  not  decreased 
in  numbers  as  anticipated;  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
bounty  rates  heretofore  established,  and  to 
pay  rewards  for  the  killing  of  various  pred- 
ators throughout  the  Commonwealth,  except 
as  below  indicated,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a fiu-ther  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  said 
creatures  and  thereby  better  to  protect  game; 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting 
under  the  powers  and  authority  vested  in 
it  by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section 
1101,  of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1945,  P.  L. 
357,  entitled  “An  Act  concerning  game  and 
other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating,  and  chang- 


ing the  law  relating  thereto,”  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Members 
present  this  seventh  day  of  May,  1947,  hereby 
continues  from  July  16,  1947  to  May  31,  1948, 
both  dates  inclusive,  the  bounty  payments 
currently  authorized  for  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals enumerated  below,  if  killed  in  a wild 
state  in  any  county  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  period  specified  and  presented 
in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  in  the  Act  aforesaid,  except  that 
no  bounty  shall  be  paid  for  either  gray  or 
red  foxes  killed  in  the  counties  of  Chester 
and  Delaware  (where  a special  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly  restricts  the  killing  of 
foxes  to  the  protection  of  personal  prop- 
erty), the  rates  of  payment  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Gray  Fox — $4.00  for  each  gray  fox,  ex- 
cept as  above  indicated; 

2.  Red  Fox — $4.00  for  each  red  fox,  except 
as  above  indicated; 

3.  Weasel — $1.00  for  each  wCcisel; 

4.  Great-horned  Owl — $4.00  for  each  adult 
great-homed  owl,  and  $2.00  for  fledglings 
which  have  not  left  the  nest;  and 

5.  Goshawks — $2.00  for  each  adult  gos- 
hawk, and  $1.00  for  fledglings  which  have 
not  left  the  nest. 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  published, 
in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  in  the  May  and 
June  1947  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  al^o  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  through  the  press  and  other 
available  channels,  the  Executive  Director 
being  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
certify  the  foregoing  rules  and  regulations 
as  and  for  the  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.” 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a fuU,  true 
and  correct  excerpt  of  the  resolutions  establish- 
ing bounties  on  certain  predators  killed  In  a 
wild  state  within  the  Commonwealth  from  July 
16,  1947  to  May  31,  1948,  inclusive,  as  adopted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  commission  at  a 
meeting  held  May  7,  1947,  public  notice  of  which 


LINCOLN  MADE  ASSISTANT  TO 
DIRECTOR  DAY 

Frederick  C.  Lincoln,  a long-time  employee 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  now  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  has  been  made  Assistant 
to  Director  Albert  M.  Day.  Mr.  Lincoln  will 
continue  to  serve  on  the  “Migratory  Bird 
Regulations  Committee,”  but  in  the  capacity 
of  wildlife  assistant  to  the  Director  he  will 
have  more  time  for  research,  particularly  on 
the  distribution  of  waterfowl  and  other  birds, 
in  the  field  in  which  he  has  attained  inter- 
national distinction. 

With  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the 
Section  of  distribution  and  Migration  of 
Birds  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was 
divided  into  two  units.  The  first,  which  con- 
tinues the  name  of  the  old  section  will  have 
as  Chief,  Dr.  John  W.  Aldrich.  Dr.  Aldrich 
is  located  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  in 
Washington,  from  which  point  he  will  direct 
the  work  on  bird  banding  and  bird  migra- 
tion, including  that  at  the  Patuxent  Research 
Refuge.  The  second  unit.  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Investigations,  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Cecil  S.  Williams  as  Chief.  His 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  central  offices  of 
the  Service  in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  The  flyway  biologists  will  oper- 
ate under  his  direction. 


Quail  Really  Go  for  Lespedeza 

Korean  lespedeza,  aside  from  being  one 
of  the  best  erosion-control  legumes,  is  a 
preferred  game -food  plant.  The  seeds  of  four 
plants,  three  of  them  domestic  crops,  make 
up  more  than  half  the  fall  and  early  winter 
diet  of  bobwhite  quail,  according  to  a thesis 
submitted  to  the  University  of  Missouri  by 
Leroy  J.  Korschgen  for  a master’s  degree 
in  wildlife  conservation. 

The  “big  four”  on  the  quail  menu  are 
Korean  lespedeza,  17.4  per  cent;  corn,  16.8 
per  cent;  common  ragweed,  12.7  per  cent;  and 
sorghum  cane,  12.1  per  cent.  These  four 
actually  make  up  59  per  cent  of  the  bob- 
white  diet,  according  to  the  findings  of 
this  extensive  and  reliable  study  conducted 
in  a rather  typical  midwestern  state. 

Korschgen  examined  and  analyzed  the 
contents  of  5,472  quail  crops  sent  to  the 
Missouri  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
by  hunter-cooperators  during  the  1940  and 
1941  open  seasons.  His  study  interrupted  by 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  was  not  com- 
pleted untU  this  year.  The  quail  crops,  it 
should  be  stated,  came  from  102  of  Missouri’s 
114  counties,  and  represent  upland-game 
conditions  in  respect  to  the  varying  soil  and 
crop  complexities  of  the  state. 

Other  important  items  in  the  bobwhite 
quail  diet  during  the  November  10  to  De- 
cember 31  period,  when  the  birds  may  be 
hunted  in  Missouri,  were  acorns,  6.6  per 
cent;  sassafras  seed,  2.9  per  cent;  soybeans, 
2.6  per  cent;  and  beggar’s  ticks,  2.3  per  cent, 
the  report  shows. 

Vegetable  items  of  more  than  300  kinds 
of  plants  were  found  in  the  quail  crops 
to  form  97.6  per  cent  of  the  food  for  the 
season.  Animal  matter  made  up  the  remain- 
ing 2.4  per  cent.  Quail  feed  heavily  on  in- 
sects during  the  spring,  summer,  and  early 
fall,  but  they  are  dependent  on  vegetable 
foods  in  the  more  critical  months. 

action  Is  published  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements at  law. 

SETTH  GORDON,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commlsslo& 
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HUGE  SNOWBALL  ENGULFS  DEER 

L ' Aim  Arbor — Michigan  conservation  men, 
now  running  final  checks  on  the  state’s 
I winter  kill  of  deer,  may  find  some  odd  situa- 
tions but  the  chances  are  small  for  any  re- 
, ports  to  top  the  following  one  from  ScotlcUid. 
i The  story  was  passed  along  by  Dave  Sax- 
ton, Ann  Arbor  sportsman,  who  borrowed 
the  clipping  from  a friend,  who  had  received 
ilit  from  a sister  in  LesUe,  Scotland. 

: The  story  follows: 

i “In  the  heart  of  the  hills  of  Angus  is  a 
giant  snowball  with  a whole  herd  of  dead 
and  frozen  deer  inside  it. 

“Many  strange  freaks  of  nature  happen  in 
these  remote  places  but  this  is  one  of  the 
' strangest  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Allan 
Cameron,  stalker  at  Glen  Muick  for  over  30 
• years. 

“Hikers  taking  the  road  from  Clova  to 
Ballater  look  down  on  his  farm  at  Moulzie 
as  they  climb  the  hill. 

“When  the  snow  came  it  caught  on  a ledge 
of  rock  high  up  on  one  of  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  Glen  Cova  and  pushed  a shelf  out 
and  out  until  it  broke  imder  its  own  weight. 

“The  deer  sheltering  beneath  it  were  en- 
' igulfed. 

“With  the  deer  as  its  core  the  snow  gath- 
i ered  into  a ball  that  ran  down  the  steep  hill- 
side, increasing  in  bulk  and  speed  as  it  went. 

“It  crossed  the  River  South  Esk,  which 
was  hidden  under  a canopy  of  snow  and  ice, 
and  came  to  rest  against  the  rocky,  water- 
. scarred  hillside  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  Mr. 
Cameron’s  home. 

“How  many  deer  were  hurled  to  their 
death  will  not  be  known  until  the  snow 
melts,  but  Mr.  Cameron  has  counted  25. 
Antlers  in  some  cases,  feet  and  legs  in  others, 
sticking  through  the  surface  of  the  huge  ball 
reveal  their  presence.” 


■ More  than  a million  dollars — $1,134,513,  to 
( to  be  exact — was  grossed  from  the  sale  of 
e Alaska  fur-seal  pelts  sold  at  auction  recently 
,by  the  government.  Average  price  was  $48.73, 
- I about  7 per  cent  less  than  at  the  October 
: auction.  Blue  fox  skins  averaged  $10.32  in 
sale  of  632  pelts,  an  upswing  of  9 per  cent 
from  October. 


Means  Suggested  to  Keep  Down 
Garden  Rabbit  Damage 

With  gardening  on  the  upswing  there  are 
repellents  which  discourage  rabbits  from 
munching  beans  and  cabbage  plants  and 
other  tender  vegetation.  One  repellent  is 
powdered  lime  sprinkled  lightly  on  plants 
when  they  are  damp.  The  dusting  of  sul- 
phur is  also  said  to  be  effective.  Wood  ashes 
and  red  pepper  mixed;  three  ounces  of 
epsom  salts  to  the  gallon  of  water;  or  a 
teaspoonful  of  creolin  or  lysol  to  a gallon 
of  water  will  also  do  the  work  if  sprinkled 
or  sprayed  on  the  plants,  it  is  claimed.  So 
will  dusted  salts. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  backyard  garden, 
dried  blood  or  blood  meal  may  be  sprinkled 
on  and  along  rows  of  plants.  Bloody  water 
in  which  meat  or  poultry  has  been  washed  is 
said  to  cause  the  pesky  animals  to  shy  off. 

Some  of  the  commercial  sprays  serve  a 
dual  purpose.  They  kill  insects  and  spores 
and  keep  off  the  rabbits.  Tobacco  extracts 
are  said  to  be  useful  when  mixed  with 
sufficient  water — two  teaspoons  to  a gallon, 
with  soapsuds  added. 

If  rain  washes  off  the  repellents  the  process 
must  be  repeated. 


KNOW  YOUR  SHOT 

As  a helpful  hint  to  hunters  in  selecting 
the  proper  shot  sizes  to  use  for  wildfowl, 
upland  game,  and  trap  or  skeet  shooting, 
Western-Winchester  has  released  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

Shot  Sizes 

For  Upland  Game  All  Gauges 

Woodcock,  rail,  quail  in  early  season  . .8  or  9 
Dove,  quail  in  late  season,  small 

pests  6,  7%  or  8 

Pheasant,  prairie  chicken,  grouse, 
rabbit  and  squirrel  4,  5 or  6 

For  Wildfowl 

Duck  shooting  over  decoys  5 or  6 

All  other  duck  shooting  4 

Goose  shooting  BB  or  2 

Turkey  and  large  size  pests  . . . .BB,  2 or  4 


For  Trap  Shooting 

16-yard  singles  and  first  barrel 


of  doubles  7V4  or  8 

Second  barrel  of  doubles  and 

handicap  targets  7V^  or  8 

For  Skeet  Shooting 

For  any  skeet  shooting  9 


Shells  loaded  with  the  shot  indicated  above 
are  available  in  both  the  Western  and  Win- 
chester brands. 


GOD’S  BLESSING 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  bellow 
of  a big  bull  frog 
In  the  stillness  of  the  night 
as  he  hid  down  in  the  bog? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  drumming 
of  a grouse,  that  wonder  bird. 

The  greatest  sound  of  wildwood 
human  ear  heis  ever  heard? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  call  of  moose 
in  Spring  or  Fall, 

Which  his  lady  love  will  answer 
to  the  monarch  of  them  all? 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  cooing 
of  a mournful  turtle-dove 
As  he  bows  to  his  mate, 
his  one  and  only  love? 

Did  you  ever  watch  in  wonder 
a flock  of  geese  go  by. 

And  listen  to  the  honking 
of  the  gander  in  the  sky? 

Did  you  ever  see  a sunrise 
in  the  early  morning  hour. 

When  all  nature  still  is  sleeping 
and  the  dew  is  on  the  flower? 

Did  you  ever  walk  the  forest 
at  sunset  or  at  dawn 
And  meet  one  of  nature’s  children, 
a little  spotted  fawn? 

Did  you  ever  feel  the  coolness 
of  October’s  moimtain  air. 

When  the  tree  and  bush  are  turning 
to  a hue  so  gay  and  fair? 

Oh  my  Brother  know  God’s  blessing 
in  His  wondrous,  glorious  plan. 

For  the  beauty  of  the  mountain 
and  its  children  is  for  man. 

Howard  Scarborough 


'Possum  in  the  snow. 


Photo  by  James  R.  Hayes. 
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Left  to  right  are  Walter  and  Oscar  Kanun,  Robert  Netterblade,  Wm.  Heese,  Walt  Ander- 
son, Chas.  Foust,  and  Harry  Heese  of  the  Pittsburgh  Area,  with  three  8-point  and  one 
7-point  deer  killed  in  Centre  County  the  first  week  of  the  1946  season. 


Eastern  Penna.  Field  Championship,  July  13. 
at  Steelstowns  28  targets  N.  F.  A.  A.  rules. 

Eastern  Penna.  Target  Championship  July  27, 
at  Cedar  Park  Phila.  Double  American  Round 
and  Clout. 

Central  Penna.  Field  Championship  August  17, 
at  Consolidated  Sportsmen  Farm  near  Montours- 
ville.  28  targets  N.  F.  A.  A.  rules. 

Central  Penna.  Target  Championship  August  24. 
at  Chambersburg.  Double  American  Round  and 
Clout. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Open  Championship  Tourna- 
ment of  the  Penna.  State  Archery  Association 
Inc.  August  29,  30,  31,  and  September  1st 

Headquarters  Hotel  Yorktown,  York. 

Events  will  be  as  follows:  Men  and  Women: 

August  29,  Field  Shoot  14  targets  Starting  at 
3:00  P.  M. 

August  30,  Field  Shoot  14  targets  Starting  at  ) 
8:30  A.  M. 

August  30,  York  Roimd,  Col.  & Nat.  Starting 
at  1:00  P.  M. 

August  30,  Flight  Shoot  Starting  at  5:00  P.  M. 

August  31,  Clout  Shoot  Starting  at  4:30  P.  M. 

August  31,  Double  American  Round  Starting  at 
9:30  A.  M. 

September  1 Team  Shoot  Starting  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Program  furnished  by  writing  Clayton  B. 
Shenk,  Sec.  P.  O.  1294,  Lancaster  Penna. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associa- 
tion is  in  a position  to  furnish  qualified 
lecturers  and  demonstrators  for  an  archery 
program.  If  your  organization  is  interested 
in  hunting  with  a bow,  an  introduction  to 
this  sport,  or  a general  archery  program,  the 
P.S.A.A.  will  put  you  in  contact  with  a 
lecturer  in  your  area. — Clayton  B.  Shenk, 
Secretary,  P.S.A.A.,  P.  O.  1294,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  have 
a little  archery  in  their  blood.  There  are 
few  who  on  seeing  someone  shoot  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  do  not  themselves  have  a 
yen  to  do  so.  This  fascination  the  bow  has 
for  most  people  is  not  strange  when  we 
recall  the  centuries  on  centuries  in  which 
the  bow  was  man’s  principal  aid  in  procur- 
ing food  and  clothing,  his  most  efficient 
weapon  of  war,  and  a most  delightful  instru- 
ment of  friendly  competition.  The  bow  and 
arrow  today  is  no  less  a pleasurable  instru- 
ment of  friendly  competition;  and  is  success- 
fully used  as  a means  of  taking  game,  both 
big  and  small,  by  thousands  of  archers  the 
country  over  each  year. 

To  shoot  well  is  to  enjoy  your  bow  and 
arrows  to  the  fullest  extent.  A bow  used 
correctly  is  a precise  and  efficient  weapon. 
As  with  anything  else  there  are  certain 
correct  procedures  in  its  use.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  booklet  to  present  these  pro- 
cedures in  as  simple  a manner  as  possible. 
The  system  of  shooting  presented  is  used  by 
leading  archers  the  country  over  and  cor- 
rectly applied  will  produce  desirable  results 
in  a short  time. 


Practice  makes  perfect.  So  practice  each 
step  until  you  have  mastered  it  and  are 
able  to  perform  it  in  a smooth,  relaxed,  and 
natural  manner.  Check  your  positions  and 
shooting  form  carefully  before  a mirror  or 
better  still  have  some  accomplished  archer 
check  them  for  you.  Practice  by  drawing 
without  releasing  the  arrow.  Knowing  you 
are  not  going  to  shoot,  full  attention  can 
be  given  to  learning  each  step.  When  ready 
for  actual  shooting,  stand  ten  or  fifteen  steps 
from  the  target  and  practice  until  you  have 
mastered  each  step  in  correct  shooting  and 


Boys  and  girls  in  and  near  Upper  Darby  almost  doubled  their  take  of  bunnies  last 
winter.  Shown  above  left  to  right  are  Deputy  Game  Protector  Lester  Amblerr,  Prospect 
Park;  James  Woody  (7);  Bob  Whartnaby  (16);  Mrs.  Ellen  Dietrich  in  charge  of  the  juvenile 
live  game  trapping  program;  and  Joan  Wrenn  (13).  Photo  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


your  arrows  form  consistently  close  groups. 
You  are  then  ready  to  move  back  to  regular 
shooting  distances. 

Practice  for  form;  your  score  will  improve 
in  direct  proportion  to  your  mastering 
“sameness.”  Just  shooting  is  not  practice 
and  will  not  necessarily  improve  your  score. 
Practice  is  directed  application.  Study  the 
instructions  and  analyze  your  shooting  tech- 
nique. Make  certain  that  you  are  as  nearly 
relaxed  as  possible  during  all  shooting  pro- 
cedure and  that  YOUR  BOW  IS  NOT  TOO 
STRONG.  ARCHERY  IS  A GAME  OF 
SKILL  NOT  A TEST  OF  STRENGTH. 

ARCHERY  TOURNAMENTS— REGIONAL  AND 
LOCAL 

Regional 

Western  Penna.  Target  Championship  June  22, 
at  North  Park  Allegheny  County.  Double  Ameri- 
can Round  and  Clout. 

Western  Penna.  Field  Championship,  July  26. 
at  Sharon.  28  target  *N.  F.  A.  A.  rules. 


Local  Field  Shoots  \ 

May  25th  Rock  Raymond  Park  by  Downingtown  1 
Archery  Association.  ' 

June  8 th  Pine  Grove  by  Tri  County  Field 
Archers  at  Pine  Grove. 

June  29th  Rock  Raymond  Park  Downingtown  | 
Archery  Association.  i 

August  10,  City  Park  by  Reading  Field  Archers,  i 
Reading,  Pa.  j 

Sept.  14th  Pine  Grove  Club  Championship  Pine  | 
Grove  Archers  at  Pine  Grove.  \ 


October  5 

Sportmen’s  Farm  near  MontoursviUe 
by  Susquehanna  Bowmen 

5 

Cedar  Brook  Park  by  PhUa.  Archery 
Club 

5 

Gilberts  Farm  by  York  Archers  at 
York 

5 

North  Park  Allegheny  County  by 
Pittsburgh  Archers 

12 

Pope  Young  and  Pow  Wow  Nazerth 
by  Minsi  Archery  Conference 

19 

Pine  Grove  by  Swatara  Archers  at 
Pine  Grove 

26 

Rock  Raymond  Park  by  Downing- 
town Archery  Association 

Nov. 


9 Gilberts  Farm  by  York  Archers  at 
York 
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FOR  YOUR  LIBRARY 


RAW  NORTH.  By  Charles  E.  Gillham.  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price 
$3.75.  Illustrated  by  Hob  Hines.  275  pages. 
Here  is  a true  and  realistic  account  of  one 
man’s  adventures  and  exi>eriences  in  the  bleak 
country  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Charles  Gill- 
ham’s  knowledge  of  the  Far  North  about  which 
he  writes  with  so  much  power  is  based  on  years 
of  intimate  acquaintance  with  both  the  land  and 
its  people.  In  RAW  NORTH  he  describes  his 
trip  by  plane  from  Alberta  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  south  again  through  Alaska.  His  tale  of 
the  people  he  met,  their  hardships,  and  the 
dangers  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome  provide  a 
thrilling  tale.  Gillham’s  book  is  both  informative 
and  entertaining  reading.  His  understanding  of 
the  chosen  subject  and  his  sure  pen  make  his 
characters  really  live. 

OUTDOORS  UNLIMITED.  A Collection  of  Great 
Himting  Stories  and  Fishing  Tales,  selected  by 
the  Editors  of  the  coimtry’s  leading  Outdoor 
Magazines.  Edited  by  J.  Hammond  Brown. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Brown,  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  Price,  $3.50.  Illustrated.  343  pages. 

A collection  of  tales  of  the ' outdoors,  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  by  many  well  known  outdoors 
writers.  The  book  is  si>onsored  by  the  Outdoor 
Writer’s  Association  of  America.  There  are 
many  hours  of  entertainment  here  for  anyone 
who  has  followed  a gun  dog  afield  or  angled  for 
trout  through  turbulent  waters. 

FREE  LANCE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  Townsend 
Godsey.  Published  by  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce. 
Inc.,  New  York.  Price  $4.00.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 246  pages. 

A book  designed  to  cover  the  photographic  field 
equally  well  for  amateur  or  professional.  How 
to  plan,  process,  and  sell  photographs  as  well  as 
the  opportunities  in  the  free  lands  field,  rights 
and  copyrights,  are  all  covered  in  this  informa- 
tive book.  The  author  is  Director  of  Photog- 
raphy, Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

EXTINCT  AND  VANISHING  MAMMALS  OF 
THE  OLD  WORLD.  By  Francis  Harper.  Published 
by  American  Committee  for  International  Wild 
Life  Protection,  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
New  York.  Special  Publication  No.  12.  Il- 
lustrations by  Earl  L.  Poole. 

A textbook  of  850  pages  describing  extinct, 
vanishing  or  threatened  mammals,  from  the 
Christian  Era  down  to  our  modem  times.  It 
deals  with  the  factors  that  have  been  and  are 
being  taken  to  conserve  and  preserve  the  world’s 
mammalian  faunas.  An  important  book  for  the 
scientifically  interested. 

NORTHERN  FISHES.  By  Eddy  and  Surber 
(Revised  Edition) . Publidied  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Press,  (Minneapolis,  Minn.  Price 
$4.00.  276  pages.  Illustrated. 

Sportsmen,  ichthyologists  and  conservationists 
alike  wiU  welcome  this  authoritative  book  on 
more  than  150  varieties  of  fresh-water  fishes. 
This  book  presents  for  the  first  time  a compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  fishes  characteristic  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  region.  There  are  ninety- 
three  varieties  illustrated,  nine  of  them  in  full 
color.  The  territory  covered  includes  the  three 
great  drainage  systems  of  the  continent  flow- 
ing to  the  Hudson  Bay,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  species 
described  are  to  be  found  in  the  fresh-water 
lakes  and  streams  throughout  the  northern  part 
of  our  continent.  A provocative  discussion  of 
lake  and  stream  Improvement  and  conservation, 
a field  in  which  the  authors  are  outstanding 
authorities,  is  provided. 

FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE.  By  Jack  Hamoleton, 
with  an  introduction  by  Hon.  W.  G.  Thompson, 
Ontario  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  172  pages. 
Eight  colour  plates  and  eight  black  and  white 
illustrations.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
and  Co„  Inc.,  New  York.  Price  $3.00. 

The  call  of  the  outdoors,  lakes,  rivers,  streams 
and  forests:  the  siren  call  to  anglers  runs  through 
the  story  as  a silver  chain  with  connecting  links 
of  ever-changing  scenes  of  fishing  and  outdoor 
life.  A book  of  the  North  coxmtry.  This  book 
is  the  answer  for  the  man  who  has  only  been 
fishing  a few  times,  and  wonders  what  kind  of 
tackle  to  buy,  how  to  use  it  and  how  to  get  there. 
It  is  a fine  guide  to  the  costs  involved  for  a 


fishing  trip.  Some  tall  tales  of  fishing  in  the 
Northern  Ontario  waters,  set  the  mood  for  the 
reader  and  then  the  author  goes  on  to  describe 
the  technique  of  fishing,  bait,  and  fly  casting, 
still  fishing,  types  of  water  and  types  of  game 
fish.  This  book  is  an  all  around,  comprehensive 
guide  to  fishing  as  it  can  be  found  in  Ontario, 
today. 


THE  BOOK  OF  TROUT  LORE.  By  John  Crowe. 
233  pages.  Illustrated  with  photographs,  draw- 
ings and  diagrams.  Price  $3.75.  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York. 

The  wiley  trout  in  all  its  aspects  is  thoroughly 
discussed  in  this  fine  book.  The  author  furnishes 
a common-sense  approach  to  the  problems  of 
trout  fishing  in  the  crowded  and  over-fished 
waters  of  today:  together  with  practical  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  make  lures  and  the  use  of  them. 
Much  valuable  information  on  trout  biology  and 
food  is  included.  A most  welcome  addition  to 
every  angler’s  library. 


“Water!  water!’’ 


WINTER  TTVIGS.  By  Frank  C.  Gates,  Kansas 
City  College,  Manhattan.  Kansas.  Published  by 
the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science:  Handbook 

No.  1. 

This  pocket  size  handbook  is  illustrated  by  line 
drawings  of  the  woody  twigs  of  the  Kansas 
Woody  plants.  A very  fine  and  practical  means 
of  identification  of  the  twigs  of  the  common  na- 
tive trees  and  most  important  native  shrubs. 
Most  of  the  drawings  are  life  size  with  a few 
enlarged  to  two  or  three  times,  for  easy  identi- 
fication. The  handbook  is  a beginners  manual 
in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  recognition  from 
drawings  of  twigs.  Consequently,  it  is  without 
the  formal  botanical  descriptions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  larger  works. 


FIELD  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS  IN  WINTER.  By 
Ann  H.  Morgan,  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York.  Price  $3.50.  528  pages.  Il- 

lustrated. 

Ann  Haven  Morgan.  Ph.  D.,  is  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  Mount  Holyoke  College  and  well 
qualified  to  author  this  handbook  on  animals  and 
their  lives  through  the  winter  months,  whether 
they  are  found  in  the  wilds  or  are  the  back- 
yard variety.  Ph'ofusely  illustrated  with  283 
drawings  and  photographs,  including  4 plates 
in  color  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson.  It  described  the 
winter  sleep  of  woodchucks,  the  hoarded  food 
of  red  squirrels,  tells  of  the  winter-day  migra- 


tions of  the  crows  and  of  the  hibernating  insects 
and  their  hiding  places.  Many  other  interesting 
species  of  wild  life  are  fully  described.  A well 
written  guide  to  nature. 


BIRDS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES.  By  Jean  Dela- 
cour  and  Ernst  Mayr.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
Millan Co.,  New  York.  W’ith  line  drawings 
by  Earl  L.  Poole  and  Alexander  Seidel.  309 
pages  and  70  drawings.  Price  $3.75. 

This  practical  new  book  is  a real  contribution 
to  ornithological  literature  now  available,  and  to 
the  Pacific  World  Series  of  which  it  is  a part. 
Designed  to  help  the  reader  recognize  and  identify 
birds  found  in  the  region  of  the  Philippines,  this 
book  gives  general  and  accurate  information. 
The  area  covered  includes  7083  islands,  of  which 
Luzon  and  Mindanao  are  the  largest.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  450  species  of  birdlife 
are  given.  The  Authors  are  mtemationally  knowm 
ornithologists  and  are  on  the  staffs  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  and  ’The  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  Both  men  have  spent 
several  years  in  the  oriental  and  Australian 
regions  collecting  bird-lore. 

UPLAND  GUNNING.  By  William  J.  Schaldach. 
S.  A.  E.  PubUshed  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.  Countryman  Press  Book. 
Price  $7.50. 

An  outstanding  collection  of  48  examples  of 
dry-point,  etching,  aquatinting,  and  soft-ground 
etchings  together  with  eight  full-color  reproduc- 
tions of  the  artist’s  distinctive  w^ater  colors 
of  game  birds.  The  text  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  a legend  opposite  each  picture  and  tells  of 
some  interesting  facet  of  sport,  natural  history, 
conservation  or  the  technique  of  print  making. 
Schaldach  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  wildlife  artists.  His  work  is  included 
in  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  The  Print  Room  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  The  Vanderpool  Memorial  Gal- 
lery of  Dartmouth  College  and  numerous  other 
institutions.  His  wofks  are  printed  in  limited 
editions,  and  are  considered  collector’s  items. 

KNOWING  YOUR  TREES.  By  G.  H.  CoUingwood. 
Published  by  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Washington.  6,  D.  C.  Illustrated  with  529 
photographs  showing  typical  trees,  and  their 
leaves,  bark,  flowers,  and  fruits.  213  pages. 
New  and  enlarged  (tenth)  edition. 

Trees,  like  people,  are  known  for  their  charac- 
teristics and  important  contributions  to  society. 
Mr.  CoUingwood,  in  this  new  edition,  has  thrown 
a revealing  light  on  more  than  a hundred  out- 
standing American  trees — twice  the  number  ap- 
pearing in  the  first  editions.  Actual  photo- 
graphs, winter  and  summer,  of  each  tree,  its  leaf, 
bark,  flower  and  fruit  are  presented.  The  text 
briefly  and  simply  written,  describes  the  botanical 
aspects  of  each  tree,  the  meaning  of  its  scientific 
name  and  the  distinguishing  features. 

HUNTER’S  CHOICE.  By  Archibald  Rutledge.  A 
Countryman  Press  Book  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  Price  $7.50. 
210  pages.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Bransom. 

The  author  has  chosen  a collection  of  the  best 
of  his  tales  on  hunting  and  outdoor  exp>eriences 
in  compiling  this  book,  which  should  be  a valued 
addition  to  any  sportman’s  library.  He  has  the 
rare  ability  to  transport  the  reader  on  a day’s 
shoot  in  the  open  country  and  to  feel  with  him 
the  thrill  of  following  the  ruffed  grouse,  the 
wildest  of  game  birds,  and  to  hear  the  winnowing 
flight  of  wildfowl  as  they  approach  the  blind. 
Each  of  the  stories  is  built  around  adventures 
with  gun  and  dog,  or  depicts  the  v'arious  behavior 
of  wild  creatures. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POINTERDOM.  1900  through 
1945.  By  V.  E.  Willoughby,  Associate  Professor 
. of  Mechanics,  University  of  Oklahoma.  Norman, 
Oklahoma.  382  pages. 

A collection  of  the  data  published  in  the  Field 
Dog  Stud  Book  during  the  years  from  1900  through 
1945,  and  as  the  title  of  the  book  implies,  on 
Pointers.  To  any  one  contemplating  ownership 
or  those,  already  proud  owners  of  a member 
of  the  great  pointer  family  of  dogs,  this  volume 
will  prove  a fine  reference  guide. 
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Taking  part  in  the  successful  dinner  of  the  Columbia  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  re- 
cently were  (from  the  left,  above)  seated— Lewis  H.  Estep,  Berwick,  and  Mark  Hagenbuch, 
Bloomsburg,  game  protectors;  Harold  Moltz,  Williamsport,  a member  of  the  State  Game 
Commission;  Charles  Parkinson,  club  president;  Donald  Faust,  entertainment  chairman 
who  presided;  standing — the  Rev.  M.  E.  Schnorr;  Frank  Nuss,  secretary;  Sheriff  Ray  E. 
Lehr;  Robert  E.  Lattimer,  Williamsport,  division  supervisor  of  the  Game  Commission; 
M.  Myron  Shoemaker,  Laceyville,  special  lecturer  for  the  Game  Commission,  and  Ray 
Harley,  of  the  banquet  committee.  Photo  Bloomsburg  Morning  Press. 


Dupont  Camp  231,  United  Sportsmen,  recently 
initiated  a class  of  100  new  members.  The  cere- 
monies were  followed  by  a pig  roast  and  enter- 
tainment. Gordon  Llewell3m,  vice-president  of 
the  Northern  Division  of  United  Sportsmen  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  The  mem- 
bers of  Dupont  Camp  have  cooperated  in  building 
a dam  at  Game  Lands  No.  91,  located  in  Bear 
Creek  Township  which  is  now  open  to  the  public. 


More  than  40  valuable  sporting  goods  prizes 
were  awarded  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Fayette  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation held  the  latter  part  of  May  at  the 
Dawson  Fair  Grounds.  A turkey  dinner  complete 
with  all  the  “trimmin’s”  was  served  to  over  400 
persons. 


A crow-killing  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Ebens- 
burg  Sportsmen’s  Association  opened  recently. 
Plans  were  made  at  the  April  meeting  to  award 
prizes  to  the  five  most  successful  killers  after  the 
contest  closes  November  15th.  The  competition 
is  open  to  everyone.  The  top  part  of  the  beak 
of  each  crow  killed  should  be  turned  in  to 
Risaliti’s  Service  Station,  Ebensburg. 


The  three-fold  goal  toward  which  the  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  ■will  work 
this  year  was  outlined  during  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  that  organization  attended  by  more  than 
800  members,  according  to  the  clipping  from  the 
Williamsport  Sun. 

Outlines  Goal 

Mr.  Bender  annoimced  details  of  the  three- 
year  goal.  The  first  in  importance  is  to  develop 
the  grounds  at  the  newly  acquired  sportsmen’s 
park;  second,  to  better  the  relationship  between 
farmer  and  himter  so  that  the  farmer’s  land  may 
be  used  for  hunting  purposes:  last  and  highly  im- 
portant is  the  cleaning  up  of  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  to  make  it  suitable  for 
fishing.  This,  Mr.  Bender  said,  is  to  include  the 
sealing  of  the  abandoned  coal  mines  from  where 
the  polluted  waters  originate. 

Other  annoimcements  included  a vote  of  thanks 
extended  to  the  workers  who  secured  more  than 
8,000  members  for  the  organization;  the  offering 
of  the  memorial  grovmds  to  nearby  groups  for 
picnics  and  outings  by  appointment;  and  the 
annual  picnic  to  be  held  Wednesday,  July  30, 
and  extending  until  Saturday,  Aug.  2. 


In  an  individual  game  stocking  program,  never 
surpassed  by  any  other  club  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Lehigh  Coimty  Fish  and  Game 

Protective  Association  turned  out  for  spring 
release  a herd  of  five  pair  of  deer;  a flock  of 
real  ■wild  turkeys  including  one  tom  and  seven 
hens,  300  male  ring-neck  pheasants,  and  31 
pairs  of  quail. 

The  entire  cost  of  this  project,  realized  through 
a donation  drawing  conducted  last  fall,  will  run 
better  than  $2,150.  What  money  remains  in 

the  game  ftmd,  as  annoimced  by  Victor  H. 
Steckel  and  Stanley  Laudenslager,  will  be  spent 
before  the  year  is  over  on  the  raising  of  more 
pheasants  or  quail  for  release  or  the  purchase 
of  full  grown  birds  for  the  field  trial  this  fall 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  205. 

The  association  game  stocking  program  was 
begun  in  January  with  the  release  of  ten  deer 
purchased  from  the  Trexler-Lehigh  Game  pre- 
serve. ’The  animals,  tatooed  in  the  ear  by 

Tilghman  S.  Cooper  Jr.,  were  liberated  in  ■two 

groups  along  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Towards  the  eijd  of  January  eight  range- 
raised  •wild  turkeys  secured  from  the  Woodmont 
Rod  and  Gun  club.  Western  Maryland,  were 
stocked  in  ■vicinity  of  the  foothills  of  the  Bake 
Oven  Knob,  The  birds  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  were  able  to  fly  like  pheasants  when 
the  crate  was  opened.  Ample  com  was  pro- 
vided for  the  wild  turkeys  throughout  the  heavy 
snow. 

On  the  11  and  12  of  March,  some  50  members  of 
the  association  assisted  in  stocking  the  300  male 
pheasants  ordered  through  Frank  J.  Finster  of 
Rome,  N.  Y.  Express  connections  were  good 
and  'the  birds  which  were  shipped  in  New  York 
State  in  the  late  afternoon  arrived  here  the  very 
next  morning. 

Due  to  a well  planned  program  by  Mr.  Steckel, 
the  pheasants  which  were  in  fine  condition  and 
ready  to  pop  out  of  the  boxes,  were  all  dis- 
tributed on  the  same  day  they  arrived  at  Allen- 
to^wn.  A complete  listing  of  the  persons  who 
assisted  in  the  program  and  the  to^wnships 
covered  is  to  be  publidied  this  fall  in  the  Little 
Lehigh. 

’The  final  consignment  of  game  came  on  Satur- 
day, March  15,  when  the  31  pairs  of  quail  ar- 
rived in  exceptionally  fine  condition  from  the 
Croswhite  Quail  farm,  Abington,  Virginia.  As 
agreed,  the  birds  were  all  turned  over  to  Ernest 
A,  Kistler  and  liberated  on  the  expanding  farm- 
game  project  from  the  Kempton  to  Lynnport 
area. 

’The  association’s  game  stocking  program  was 
designed  to  cover  all  phases  of  large  and  small 
game  stocking.  With  a favorable  breeding 
season  hunting  next  fall  should  show  some  im- 
provement. 


The  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club  of  Centre 
Coimty,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  was  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  on  March  10.  1947  and 
held  its  first  meeting  under  the  new  charter  on 
March  14.  Officers  elected  were:  President,  Lewis 
Orvis  Harvey,  Bellefonte;  Vice-President,  Charles 
A.  Mensch,  Bellefonte;  Secretary,  Harold  H. 
Armstrong,  State  College;  and  ’Treasurer,  W. 
Leslie  Thomas,  Bellefonte.  Directors  named 
were:  Guyer  KeUey,  Milesburg;  Bliss  Meyer, 

Curtin;  Harry  N.  Meyer,  James  Funk  and  Ben- 
jamin Bradley,  all  of  Bellefonte.  Committee 
Chairmen  appointed  werq;  Game,  Bunny  Meyer; 
Fish,  Don  Keeler;  Forestry,  Tom  Mosier;  Mem- 
bership, Les  Thomas;  Property,  Gus  Kelley;  En- 
tertainment, Frank  Sasserman;  and  Finance,  W. 
L.  ’Thomas. 

’There  are  four  types  of  memberdiips:  Active, 
Life,  Associate  and  Junior.  The  club’s  program 
inclucj&.>  Erection  of  club  house,  near  Fisher- 
mans Paradise.  with  indoor  range;  installation  of 
outdoor  rifle,  pistol,  trap  and  skeet  ranges;  stock- 
ing and  feeding  of  Pheasant,  Quail,  Rabbits  and 
Fish;  the  organization  of  a Senior  and  Junior 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  and  the  promotion  of 
County  Championships  -with  the  Rod  and  Gun. 

’The  Club  was  organized  on  January  29,  1945. 
by  a group  of  90  men  from  the  various  industries 
located  in  Bellefonte.  ’The  organization  was  kno^wn 
as  “The  Industrial  Sportsmen’s  Association.” 
Later  it  was  changed  to  “Hunters  and  Anglers 
Club  of  Centre  County."  The  1946  membership 
totaled  674.  This  year  the  goal  is  2500. 

The  Club  is  planning  to  hold  the  first  An- 
nual Hunters  Diimer  this  fall. 
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The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
under  its  new  leadership,  has  already  embarked 
on  a constructive  program  for  1947.  The  most 
extensive  stocking  of  fish  and  game  in  its  history 
has  been  laimched,  coupled  with  field  days  and 
other  recreational  activities  that  speak  for  the 
Club’s  desire  to  give  more  sport,  more  fun,  arid 
more  satisfaction  in  conservation  measures  to 
more  members  than  the  Association  has  ever 
had  before. 

New  president.  Lawrence  J.  Reilly,  called  the 
first  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on 
March  14.  With  Vernon  L.  Hoffman.  Sr.,  in 
the  vice  president’s  chair,  and  with  a good  turn- 
out of  committee  men  present,  the  Association’s 
program  for  1947  got  rolling  to  a powerful  start. 

Top  position  was  given  the  Club’s  drive  for 
membership,  with  2000  as  the  goal,  backed  by 
a program  of  activity  that  should  merit  the 
support  of  all  members,  old  and  new.  “Eagle” 
and  Vernon  teamed  up  on  the  appointment  of 
strong  committees  to  handle  the  interesting  line- 
up of  activities,  with  Dr.  H.  E.  Martin  repeating 
as  membership  chairman. 

Reinforcing  the  membership  drive,  were  such 
constructive  programs  as  stocking  1000  eight- 
inch  brook  trout,  at  the  Club’s  expense,  in  streams 
which  will  be  announced  at  the  April  11  meet- 
ing; the  decision  to  place  an  order  for  600  day- 
old  pheasant  chicks,  300  to  be  raised  by  Marshall 
Brown  and  300  by  Walter  Styer,  and  to  build 
a pen  at  Marshall’s  place  similar  to  the  pen 
erected  by  the  Club  on  Walt’s  farm  last  year. 
(Read  the  editorial,  “$20  for  $1”  on  page  two 
for  the  cost  and  significance  of  this  program.) 

These  stocking  plans  are  only  the  first  chapter 
in  the  Club’s  plans.  Development  and  growth 
on  a soimd,  carefully  planned  basis  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  pheasant 
chicks  must  be  received  not  later  than  Jime  15, 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  accepted. 


’The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Ohio,  have  now  estab- 
lished Conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources 
as  a major  program  objective  of  this  Department. 

The  original  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
Department  Encampment  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
last  July.  The  organization  work  has*  moved 
forward  rapidly  with  Dep»artment,  District,  Cormty 
and  Post  committees  being  established  throughout 
the  State  of  Ohio. 


’The  “eternal  gratitude  of  the  nation  eternally 
expressed”  is  to  be  symbolized  in  a way  most 
appropriate  by  the  National  Tribute  Grove  of 
ever-living  redwoods,  established  and  preserved 
as  a tribute  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  in  World  War  II. 

At  a meeting  in  Sacramento,  the  California 
State  Park  Comission  ofBciaUy  gave  the  name 
National  Tribute  Grove  to  a magnificent  pri- 
meval redwood  forest  within  the  state  park 
system  in  the  Mill  Creek-Smith  River  region  in 
Del  Norte  Coxmty.  It  is  on  the  Redwood  High- 
way five  miles  northeast  of  Crescent  City,  and 
four  miles,  airline,  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


According  to  reports  from  a Lancaster  County 
sportsman’s  organization,  the  famous  World 
War  n “Jeep”  has  been  put  to  another  practical 
use,  stocking  trout  in  those  hard-to-get-to  places. 
Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  with  these 
little  vehicles  knows  their  ability  to  go  almost 
any  place.  You’ll  probably  hear  more  about  them 
in  future  stocking  programs. 


Robert  D.  Reed,  of  Ligonier,  predator  control 
expert  and  Special  Services  Assistant  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  staged  an  exhibition 
of  control  methods  for  trapping  the  fox  and 
other  killers,  recently,  at  the  Pony  Farm  of  the 
Armstrong  Coimty  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 


Clayton  Shenk,  president,  Lancaster  Archery 
Club,  has  announced  that  the  outdoor  season  is 
in  full  swing.  They  have  extra  equipment  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  invite  anyone  to  try  their 
hand  at  archery  any  Thursday  evening  or  Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


The  Venango  County  'Coon  and  Pox  Hunters 
Association  held  a 'coon  dog  trial  recently  on  the 
Bucktails’  recreation  grounds  in  Cranberry.  Top 
prize  was  $500.00.  Some  of  the  best  field  trial 
dogs  in  the  game  were  entered.  The  Association 
is  a member  of  W.  P.  C.  H.  and  F.  T.  A.  and 
the  N.  C.  T.  A. 


Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  of  the  Game  Commission,  addressing  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Homestead  District  Sportsmen’s  Association.  The  club  now  has  over  800  members.  Photo 
Wm.  C.  Bittner,  Secretary. 


A group  at  luncheon  during  the  recent  Spring  Trials  held  at  Marienville.  Left  to  right: 
Gene  Galloway,  Jack  Stuart,  Rich  Tuttle,  Pat  Reeder,  Doc  Anderson,  Mrs.  Walter  Bublitz, 
Larry  Tuttle,  and  Ray  McWilUams.  Photo  Edgar  D.  McKean,  Secretary,  Pa  Field  Trial 
Association. 


Picklo,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conemaugh,  raised  some  ringneck  pheasants  from 
^®  **®  winter.  An  unusually*  large  rooster^ 

crowing  soon  attracted  a wild  cock  to  the  enclosure  where 
the  two  Dirds  held  animated  palaver  every  morning. 
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Have  had  numerous  requests  from  sportsmen 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  even  from  New 
Jersey  who  read  my  article  in  the  Game  News 
regarding  calling  in  a Great  Homed  Owl.  They 
want  to  know  where  they  can  purchase  a call.  In 
as  much  as  I use  my  voice  as  a call,  I would 
hate  to  part  with  it.  I believe  there  is  a great 
interest  in  learning  methods  of  calling  in  this 
killer,  and  would  suggest  that  an  article  be 
written  by  some  of  our  experts  along  this  line 
explaining  how  It  Is  done.  It  Is  also  a wonderful 
way  to  get  crows  to  come  in  when  other  means 
fail. — Game  Protector  William  R.  Overturf,  New 
Castle,  April,  1947. 


While  traveling  along  a road  near  Shartlesvllle, 
I noticed  a tin  can  bobbing  around  in  a plowed 
field.  Stopping  to  investigate,  I found  a wood- 
chuck with  its  head  caught  in  an  old  rusty  tin 
can.  After  I removed  the  can,  the  animal  ran 
away,  apparently  unharmed  by  the  experience. 
What  the  attraction  inside  the  can  could  have 
been  is  still  a mystery,  as  all  I could  find  was  a 
little  wet  mud. — Game  Protector  E.  J.  Turner, 
Centerport,  April,  1947. 


A mail  carrier  whom  I know  told  me  of  a 
ringneck  cock  pheasant  seen  near  his  chicken 
coop  with  a half-grown  rat  in  his  bill.  He 
asked  if  cock  pheasants  would  kill  rats.  I in- 
formed him  that  they  are  known  to  kill  mice 
and  sometimes  kill  and  destroy  rabbit  nests,  but 
this  is  the  first  instance  I had  heard  of  them 
killing  rats. — Game  Protector  John  R.  Langen- 
bach.  South  Williamsport,  April,  1947. 


This  Spring  has  seen  the  heaviest  migration 
of  Mergansers  in  Erie  Bay  that  have  ever  been 
observed.  It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who 
have  watched  these  migrations  in  the  past,  that 
between  20  to  25  thousand  of  these  birds  were 
in  the  Bay  at  one  time. — District  Supervisor 
Hayes  T.  Englert,  Oil  City,  April,  1947. 


April  has  been  a very  wet  month  in  the 
Poconos.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  some 
bearing  on  the  nesting  season  in  this  section. 
Deer  continue  to  be  killed  on  the  highways  in 
this  area  at  a very  high  rate.  Few  “winter 
killed’’  deer  are  being  found  by  the  trout  fisher- 
men.—rGame  Protector  Paul  L.  Failor.  Mt.  Pocono, 
April,  1947. 


On  March  14  I had  a call  to  pick  up  a live 
beaver  that  a farmer  found  in  his  tool  shed,  at 
least  two  miles  away  from  the  nearest  creek. 
The  animal  must  have  started  to  travel  overland 
and  took  refuge  in  the  shed  when  frightened 
by  cars  on  the  nearby  highway.  The  farmer  re- 
lated how  he  had  tried  to  feed  some  fish  to 
the  beaver,  but  “Bennie”  politely  refused  such 
fare. 

The  greatest  flood  in  almost  forty  years  covered 
great  areas  in  Crawford  County  this  Spring. 
Undoubtedly  the  flood  waters  did  much  damage 
to  wildlife,  especially  to  the  nests  of  birds  and 
rabbits.  The  Riverside  Golf  course  was  covered 
with  water  and  on  that  area  alone  the  carcasses  of 
nearly  forty  woodchucks  were  found. — Game 
Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cambridge  Springs, 
April,  1947, 


The  Southern  Lancaster  Coimty  Farmer-Sports- 
men’s Association  at  Quarryville  bought  a set  of 
bird  charts  for  each  of  the  schools  in  the  south- 
ern pa)|t  of  my  district.  There  are  eighty-one 
schools  there.  I think  that  this  club  should  be 
congratulated. — Game  Protector  John  P.  Eicholtz. 
Strasburg,  April,  1947. 


I believe  90  percent  of  all  the  deer  in  my  dis- 
trict are  to  be  found  at  the  present  time  ia 
farmer’s  fields  in  the  evening  and  a good  per- 
centage of  them  even  come  in  the  daytime.  One 
farmer  in  the  Kettle  Creek  section  complained 
that  from  thirty  to  fifty  deer  could  be  found 
daily  on  his  new  seeding.  It  seems  rather  serious 
that  our  deer  must  feed  in  fields  to  survive.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  find  them  in  the  more 
wooded  areas. — Game  Protector  Vem  A.  Van- 
Order,  Renovo,  April,  1947. 


Charley  Wolf,  a Cooperator  on  Farm-Game 
Project  No.  88,  related  an  interesting  experience 
he  had  with  a ringneck  cock  bird  recently.  As 
Charley  was  plowing  with  his  tractor,  a big  cock 
bird  flew  out  of  the  fence  row  straight  toward 
him,  trying  to  sink  his  spurs  into  him.  The 
bird  followed  the  tractor  until  the  plowing  was 
finished  and  then  followed  back  to  the  bam. 
Charley,  alighting  from  his  tractor,  was  chased 
into  the  house  by  the  irate  bird.  The  bird  con- 
tinued to  stay  about  the  house  and  in  due  course 
found  three  hen  birds  nearby.  It  seems  that 
Charley’s  pursuer  has  now  lost  all  interest  In 
sinking  his  spurs  into  human  flesh,  and  has  now 
gathered  unto  himself  a harem. — Game  Protector 
Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Mercer,  April,  1947. 
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I had  quite  a few  inquiries  last  winter  from 
people  wanting  to  know  if  we  had  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  by  the  name  of  Kilroy.  It  seems 
that  a certain  trapper  was  setting  muskrat  traps 
before  the  start  of  the  season  last  Fall  and  one 
morning  foimd  a note  tacked  on  a stake  near  his 
traps.  The  sign  read  “Kilroy  is  watching  you.” 
I imderstand  that  all  traps  were  gathered  up  in 
a hurry  1. — Game  Protector  Chester  S.  Siegel.  Ben- 
ton, April,  1947. 


On  April  7,  while  traveling  along  Bear  Creek 
near  the  old  Davidson  farm  in  Elk  County  look- 
ing over  a nice  stand  of  mixed  pine,  hemlock  and 
hardwood  timber,  I noticed  a big  black  cherry 
tree  that  looked  considerably  clawed.  | It  looked 
as  if  cub  bears  had  been  using  it  for  a playground. 
Stopping,  I looked  carefully  around  and  about 
60  yards  away  I saw  a mother  bear  watching  me 
intently,  then  noticed  she  had  three  cubs  with 
her.  The  cubs  were  quite  large  and  evidently 
were  her  young  of  last  year.  Mother  and  cubs 
weren’t  quite  certain  of  me  but  eventually  worked 
around  to  my  left  and  out  of  sight.  I then  went 
over  to  the  spot  where  I had  first  seen  the  trio 
and  foimd  the  bears  had  been  feeding  on  an  old 
deer  carcass.  However,  I was  amused  at  my  de- 
ductions on  the  old  cherry  tree  and  then  having 
my  theory  proved,  for  the  cubs  were  certainly 
doing  considerable  climbing  on  a number  of  trees 
in  that  area,  exactly  like  human  youngsters  in 
that  every  tree  was  a challenge  to  their  climbing 
ability. — Game  Protector  Theodore  C.  Carlson, 
Johnsonburg,  April,  1947. 


Deer  have  started  to  use  the  plots  that  were  . 
bulldozed  for  food  and  cover,  in  this  area.  Re- 
ceived a report  from  Fire  Warden  Lee  Neely  of 
Knox,  that  fire  had  burned  over  several  acres  of 
land  near  Knox.  After  the  fire  was  out,  he  was 
going  over  the  charred  area  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done  and  found  a spot  about  four  feet 
in  diameter  that  had  not  been  burned  over.  In 
this  spot  a rabbit  had  bedded  down  for  the 
day.  The  animal  had  been  surrounded  by  fire 
but  was  unhurt  and  in  good  enough  condition 
to  jump  and  run  out  when  Mr.  Neely  came  near. 
— Game  Protector  Levi  R.  Whippo,  Parkers  Land- 
ing, April,  1947. 
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Wyoming  Forest  District  reported  13  separate 
days  of  rain  in  April.  1947,  with  a totai  of  4.70 
inches  of  rainfall  as  measmed  at  the  Hazleton 
Weather  Station.  This,  no  doubt,  has  accounted 
for  the  loss  of  our  young  rabbits  as  the  bottom- 
lands are  standing  full  of  water. 

Three  complaints  were  received  this  past 
month  of  damage  to  game  habitat  by  beavers. 
Sportsmen  and  other  interested  individuals  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canadensis  are  very  much  concerned 
by  the  loss  of  the  ideal  game  areas  due  to  beaver 
damming  large  areas.  An  alarming  number  of 
game  birds  and  animals  have  been  obser\-ed 
killed  on  the  highways  during  the  past  month. 
On  one  23  mile  trip.  I saw  8 rabbits  and  one 
grouse  killed  by  automobiles. — Special  Services 
Assistant  Robert  D.  Parlaman,  Forty  Fort,,  April. 
1947. 


An  unusual  thing  takes  place  every  Spring  at 
the  residence  of  Clyde  Hatten,  a retired  con- 
tractor of  DuBois.  For  the  past  four  years  a 
wren  has  returned  to  nest  in  a house  in  Hatten’s 
back  yard,  and  always  arrives  on  the  23rd  day  of 
April.  Mr.  Hatten  has  kept  a record  of  it’s  arrival 
every  year.  On  the  23rd  this  year  the  little  bird 
returned  to  the  bird  house.  Maybe  it  has  a 
calendar  or  maybe  it  is  just  a coincidence.  Who 
knows? — Game  Protector  Frank  E.  Couse.  DuBois, 
April,  1947. 


’Three  complaints  were  received  recently  in 
this  vicinity,  that  foxes  infected  with  the  dread 
disease,  rabies,  were  molesting  animals.  Upon 
investigation,  I found  that  two  cases  concerned 
grey  foxes,  which  came  right  into  the  door  yards 
attacking  dogs  in  both  cases,  or  anything  that 
appeared  in  their  way.  Both  of  these  foxes  had 
all  the  signs  of  a bad  case  of  rabies,  their  frames 
consisting  of  nothing  but  skin  and  bones.  ’The 
third  case  presented  a fox  walking  around  in  a 
man’s  back  yard  in  broad  daylight.  Observing 
the  fox  from  the  kitchen  window,  the  man  se- 
cured his  gun  and  walked  out  on  the  porch 
and  shot  it.  The  raccoon  population  is  also 
being  affected  by  rabies,  according  to  reports 
and  my  own  observation. — Game  Protector 
Howard  F.  Hoffman,  Susquehanna,  April,  1047. 


Assisted  in  organizing  a Junior  Sportsmen’s 
Club  at  Sheppton  made  up  of  boys  from  10  to 
16  years  of  age.  ’The  Club  is  sponsored  by  the 
Sheppton  Outdoor  Club,  which  is  the  senior 
sportsmen’s  club  of  this  vicinity.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  teach  the  boys  game  conservation, 
predator  control,  game  feeding  and  building 
feeders,  prevention  of  forest  fires,  and  building 
of  bird  houses.  Predator  trapping  contests  will 
be  held  with  prizes  for  the  winners.  I hope  to 
get  a Junior  Club  started  in  every  sportsmen’s 
club  in  my  district. — Game  Protector  ’Theodore 
T.  Schafer,  Conyngham,  April,  1947. 


Foxes  should  be  getting  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  in  the  future,  according  to  the  number 
of  red  fox  pups  that  have  been  dug  out  and 
killed  in  Toboyne  and  Jackson  Townships,  Perry 
County  this  Spring,  within  an  area  of  about 
twelve  square  miles  there  have  been  seven  dens 
found  and  dug  out  which  netted  43  red  fox 
kits.  Parts  of  deer,  skunk,  opossums,  rabbits, 
gray  squirrels,  ringneck  pheasants,  chickens,  moles 
and  soup  bones  were  found,  the  latter  apparently 
carried  from  some  nearby  hunting  camp. — Gama 
Protector  Harold  E.  Russell,  R.  D.  1,  Blain,  April. 
1947. 
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Presque  Island  Bay  was  host  for  almost  a 
month  to  15,000  Mergansers.  They  fed  to  a large 
extent  on  the  Gizzard  Shad,  a supposedly  worthless 
fish  which  has  been  coming  in  near  the  shore  in 
great  numbers  and  dying  off  and  littering  the 
shore  or  bay  front. — Game  Protector  Clifford  L 
Ruth,  Wesleyville,  April,  1947. 


On  the  evening  of  April  3rd,  while  enroute  to 
my  Headquarters  from  West  Reading,  five  deer 
jumped  the  road  immediately  in  front  of  my 
car.  Several  miles  of  rubber  were  burned  off 
my  tires  in  a hurry.  Deer  are  apparently  very 
numerous  in  this  section  of  northern  Berks  County 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg.  The  District  Game 
Protector  has  received  many  damage  complaints. — 
Special  Services  Assistant  T.  A.  Reynolds,  West 
Reading,  April,  1947. 


At  the  Wild  Turkey  Propagation  Area  on 
Game  Lands  No.  89-A,  bears  have  been  giving 
us  much  trouble.  ’They  dig  under  the  electric 
fence,  kill  and  eat  the  young  turkeys  and  destroy 
the  feed  boxes.  It  seems  that  electricity  has  no 
effect  on  bears. — Game  Protector,  Miles  Reeder, 
Lock  Haven,  April,  1947. 


A great  homed  owl  and  a fledgling  were  killed 
recently  by  Mrs.  Martin  Szymarek.  In  the  nest 
she  found  parts  of  two  ringneck  pheasants,  one 
rabbit,  one  robin,  one  rat,  and  one  mouse.  ’The 
head  and  front  parts  of  the  pheasants  and  rabbit 
were  eaten  but  the  others  were  intact. — Game 
Protector  L.  H.  Wood,  Wellsboro,  April,  1947. 


Despite  the  fact  that  over  four  thousand  foxes 
have  been  taken  out  of  Greene  County  in  the 
past  two  years,  farmers  are  still  coming  in  and 
complaining  of  severe  losses  of  livestock. — Game 
Protector  John  F.  Blair,  Waynesburg,  April,  1947. 


While  patrolling  the  Letterkenny  Army  Depot 
recently.  Game  Protector  A.  M.  Crist  had  a 
rather  unusual  experience.  He  saw  a Cooper's 
hawk  in  flight  and  shot  it.  Before  he  had  a 
chance  to  emerge  from  his  blind,  another  hawk 
swooped  down  and  picked  up  the  dead  bird  and 
continued  on  its  flight.  He  followed  and  event- 
ually killed  the  second  one.  After  he  e.xamined 
both  birds,  he  found  that  one  was  the  female 
and  the  other  one,  the  male.  The  protective 
Instinct,  even  in  killers,  is  very  much  in  evidence. 
— Game  Protector  Lester  E.  Sheaffer.  Uniontown. 
April.  1947. 
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Reummur’s  hatching  and  rearing  apparatus, 
about  1840.  (From  G.  Bradshaw’s  “Artificial 
Incubation”;  Farmer’s  Bui.  No.  22,  Dept.  Agr. 
New  South  Wales,  1909). 

in  London,  Bath,  and  other  places  in  the 
British  Isles.  About  1840,  Reammur,  who 
invented  the  Reammur  thermometer,  hatched 
chickens  in  casks  surrounded  by  manure. 
Later  he  improved  his  technique  by  putting 
eggs  in  drawers  over  a baker’s  oven,  and 
then  he  substituted  hot  water  for  dry  heat 
and  obtained  fair  results  (Fig.  4). 

Development  of  Mechanical  “Hens”  in 
Europe  and  America 

About  1846,  a Mr.  Cantelo  of  England, 
successfully  brought  out  a machine  called 
the  “Hydro  Incubator,”  which  differed  from 
all  the  previous  constructions  in  two  im- 
portant points.  First,  the  degree  of  heat 
to  which  the  eggs  were  subjected,  namely 
106°  F.,  was  much  higher  than  in  the  Chinese 
or  Egyptian  ovens.  Second,  the  heat  was 
provided  on  top  of  the  eggs  by  a stream  of 
hot  water  flowing  over  the  egg  chamber. 

As  attested  by  the  great  Irish  aviculturist, 
J.  J.  Nolan,  Cantelo’s  hatching  and  rearing 
establishment  must  have  been  years  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
cubation, Cantelo  used  an  artificial  “mother” 
to  brood  the  chicks,  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  heated  pipes  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same 
distance  apart,  resting  on  supports  about 
five  inches  from  the  floor.  In  his  mechan- 
ical contrivances,  Cantelo  successfully 
hatched  and  reared  turkeys,  peafowls,  guinea 
fowls,  and  ducks  as  well  as  domestic  chicks. 

Eight  years  later  Carlo  Minasi  put  on  the 
market  an  incubator  reputed  to  give  an 
eighty  per  cent  hatch.  The  eggs  were  half- 
imbedded  in  sand,  and  placed  over  tubes  of 
hot  water.  Eggs  of  Barnacle  geese,  ostriches, 
and  chickens  were  successfully  incubated. 

In  1875,  in  the  United  States,  W.  C.  Baker 
of  Alpine,  near  Englewood,  N.  J.,  was  re- 
puted to  be  incubating  and  brooding 
chickens,  ducks,  and  turkeys  artificially. 
In  the  January  13,  1876,  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  the  editor  wrote  a lengthy  editorial 
about  the  Baker  enterprise  prefaced  with 
this  terse  statement:  “If  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, the  majority  of  the  attempts  in  the 
matter  of  artificial  incubation,  in  this 
country  at  least,  have  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  experiments,  and  have  not  been 
conducted  to  that  point  where  a profitable 
result  places  the  project  beyond  a per  ad- 
venture, or  a risk  of  failure.  Many  have 
hatched  eggs  by  artificial  heat,  produced  in 
a variety  of  ways,  some  with  hot  air,  some 


with  hot  water,  and  others  again  by  using 
manure  as  a substitute  for  the  animal  heat 
of  the  hen;  but  these  efforts  appear  to  have 
been  fitful,  and  whether  from  the  exigencies 
of  another  occupation,  or  a want  of  means, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  have  not  been 
pushed  with  vigor,  or  brought  prominently 
Ijefore  the  public  as  a tangible  pecuniary 
success.  But  Mr.  Baker’s  enterprise  comes 
under  quite  a different  category.” 

Then  followed  a detailed  description  of 
Baker’s  incubator  and  brooder.  The  incu- 
bator consisted  of  “rows  of  tables  like  those 
in  a wholesale  dry  goods  store,  only  the 
drawers,  when  pulled  out,  disclosed  instead 
of  ‘goods’  the  layers  of  eggs  ...  in  their 
coverings  of  flannel.”  Hatching  was  done 
by  means  of  hot  water  “heated  by  lamps 
so  connected  with  an  electric  battery  that 
upon  the  water  becoming  too  hot,  or  too 
cold,  the  lamp  is  acted  upon  and  the  water 
brought  again  to  the  proper  temperature.” 


T.  Christy’s  Hydro  incubator,  1877.  (From 
G.  Bradshaw’s  “Artificial  Incubation,”  Farmer’s 
Bui.  No.  22,  Dept.  Agr.  New  South  Wales,  1909). 


This  system  apparently  was  Baker’s  inven- 
tion. 

Adjoining  the  incubator  room  was  a large 
hot  house,  the  spaces  on  each  side  of  the 
center  walk,  usually  occupied  by  banks  of 
flowers,  being  divided  by  wire  screens  into 
little  compartments,  planted  with  rose  bushes, 
and  communicating  directly  with  the  arti- 
ficial mothers.  Baker’s  brooder  consisted  of 
a low,  flat  cylinder  filled  with  hot  air,  and 
covered  with  a blanket. 

One  very  popular  incubator  in  the  ’70’s 
was  that  invented  by  T.  Christy  (Fig.  5) 
which  consisted  of  an  egg-drawer  under  a 
hot-water  tank  from  which  two  gallons  of 
hot  water  were  drawn  off  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  to  be  replaced  with  the 
same  quantity  of  boiling  water.  However, 
it,  like  many  other  incubators  that  followed, 
failed  in  generating  and  maintaining  a uni- 
formity of  heat  during  the  incubation  period. 

Charles  Hearson  was  the  man  destined  to 

discover  an  appliance  which  fulfilled  all 
reasonable  expectations  in  the  way  of  con- 
tiolling  temperature  in  the  egg  chamber. 
In  1881,  Hearson  patented  the  first  ether- 
wafer  thermostat. 

The  early  eighties  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  era  in  the  United  States  of  new  in- 
cubation methods,  and  a marked  increase 


in  the  manufacture  of  incubators.  Hitherto 
the  Americans  had  not  taken  artificial  in- 
cubation seriously,  from  the  fact  that  the 
natural  methods  of  hatching  were  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demands  of  both  domestic 
birds,  and  game  birds.  The  majority  of 
American  incubators  up  to  1884  were  modeled 
after  the  English  pattern,  namely,  a hot- 
water  tank  on  an  insulated  box  or  chest, 
heated  by  a lamp  and  carried  over  the  egg- 
drawer.  Then  Mr.  Nix,  of  Illinois,  applied 
for  a patent  on  a hot-air  machine,  later 
sold  under  the  name  “The  Prairie  State,” 
that  was  reputed  to  be  “the  first  one  to  give 
really  practical  results.” 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
in  1886  published  a booklet  on  “Incubation, 
Natural  and  Artificial,”  which  gave  a brief 
history  of  incubation,  listed  twelve  popular 
makes  of  incubators  with  the  manufacturer’s 
discussion  of  their  selling  points  (Fig.  6) , 
mentioned  one  commercial  brooder  that  pro- 
vided heat  from  beneath  the  chicks  (Fig.  7), 
and  furnished  instructions  for  building  a 
home-made  incubator  (Fig.  8).  Within  the 
next  fifteen  years,  over  200  makes  of  in- 
cubators and  many  brooders  appeared  on 
the  American  market. 

Gamebird  Raising  in  the  United  States — 
1850  to  1899 

Quail 

Prior  to  1850  Americans  made  little  prog- 
ress in  the  propagation  of  even  domestic 
birds.  The  first  attempts  at  raising  game- 
birds were  with  quail  in  the  early  fifties. 

The  January  1851  issue  of  American  Agri- 
culturist quotes  from  Brown’s  “American 
Bird  Fancier”  regarding  “The  European  quail 
which  can  be  reared  in  the  house.”  Brief 
instructions  are  given  on  feeding  and  care. 
Cabia  Blanco  hatched  and  reared  quail  suc- 
cessfully with  bantams  in  1853,  according  to 
a letter  published  fifty-two  years  afterwards. 
A detailed  account  of  quail  propagation  about 
the  year  1867,  appeared  in  an  article  printed 
fifteen  years  later  in  the  Westfield  Monitor 
by  John  J.  Willis,  President  of  the  West- 
field,  New  Jersey  Game  Society.  Willis  wrote 
of  seeing  “young  quaU  hatched  and  grow 
to  full  size  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Lawrence  of  Ninth  Street,  has  made  a suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  . . . Mr.  Lawrence’s 
arrangements  consisted  of  wire  netting,  ex- 
tending from  the  fences  of  his  court  yard 
on  three  sides,  or  above  fifty  feet  in  length, 
three  feet  high  and  the  same  width,  parti- 
tioned off  for  three  pairs  of  birds.  In  the 
enclosure  were  planted  dwarf  evergreens 
and  suitable  boxes  in  which  the  birds  could 
take  shelter  in  wet  or  cold  weather.”  Un- 
doubtedly hatching  and  brooding  were  done 
by  the  hens. 

“Protector”  of  the  Office  of  West  New 
Jersey  Protective  Society,  in  1874  sub- 
mitted a lengthy  article  to  Forest  and  Stream 
on  “How  to  Raise  Quail,”  which  gave  speci- 
fications and  diagrams  of  a nine-compart- 
ment holding  pen,  one  compartment  to  a 
pair  of  quail,  and  detailed  instructions  for 
feeding  and  liberating.  This  article  which 
dealt  with  maintenance  but  not  propagation, 
was  so  favorably  received  by  the  public  that 
it  was  reprinted  a year  later. 
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In  January  1877,  a reader  inquired  of  the 
Editor  of  Forest  and  Stream:  “Can  I breed 
quail  from  a trio  I have?”  The  answer 
was;  “Probably  not  in  confinement;  turn 
them  out  in  the  spring  and  they  wUl  breed.” 
Likewise  in  April,  1877,  in  reply  to  a cor- 
respondent’s query:  “Will  California  quail 
breed  in  confinement?”  The  editor  declared, 
“We  do  not  believe  they  will  breed  in  con- 
finement.” Thus  seventy  years  ago  the 
propagation  of  quad,  either  bobwhite  or 
California,  was  considered  impossible.  Ap- 
parently the  pioneer  work  of  Lawrence  in 
the  sixties  was  imknown. 

Quail,  however,  were  kept  in  captivity  at 
that  time,  even  though  there  was  no  re- 
corded attempt  at  propagation.  Messrs. 
Whitney  and  Morris,  218  Washington  Street, 
New  York  City,  were  listed  as  dealers  in  live 
quail.  A number  of  writers  reported  their 
success  (or  lack  of  it)  in  keeping  bobwhites 
in  confinement.  “Pip”  was  a common  trouble. 
The  only  treatment  recommended  was  the 
swabbing  of  the  throat  with  salicylic  acid. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  mortality  ran 
high  where  the  maintenance  diet  was  low 
in  vitamin  A-containing  ingredients,  but 
•deaths  were  infrequent  when  greens  were 
fed  often.  In  March,  1877,  James  Bryce  of 
Madison,  N.  J.,  submitted  plans  for  a three- 
■compartment  pen  for  holding  quail  in  winter 
and  recommended  a ration  of  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  com,  gravel,  and  wood  ashes, 
supplemented  by  daily ' servings  of  finely 
sliced  cabbage  and  celery  tops,  and  bi-weekly 
feedings  of  chopped  onions  mixed  with  hay 
■or  grass  seed. 

On  August  16,  1877,  a record  appeared  of 
bobwhite  quail  being  successfully  hatched 
and  brooded  in  captivity.  Sixteen  eggs  were 
incubated  by  a domestic  fowl,  and  the  re- 
sulting chicks  brooded  by  a male  California 
quail.  However,  details  of  this  achievement 
were  lacking. 

In  1880  Dr.  Bradley  Hull  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  successfully  mated  bobwhites  in  con- 
finemenL  Seventeen  chicks  hatched  from 
twenty-three  eggs  after  27  days  of  incuba- 
tion. Flies,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  meal- 
worms, ant  eggs,  hempseed,  canary  seed,  rape, 
millet,  wheat,  buckwheat,  lettuce,  grated  car- 


Incubators  of  the  eighties:  (a)  “Thermostatic,” 
(h)  “Eclipse,”  (c)  “Ehireka.”  (From  H.  H.  Stod- 
dards “Incubation,  Natural  and  .Artificial,”  1886). 


rots,  apples,  and  finely  chopped  cabbage  com- 
posed the  diet. 

In  the  same  year,  “Parvus”  of  Readington, 
N.  J.,  publicized  the  successful  propagation 
of  quail  by  Henry  Benbrook,  of  Raritan, 
Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  and  suggested  the 
use  of  an  incubator  instead  of  bantams.  In 
a letter  dated  April  20,  1881,  Henry  Ben- 
brook declared;  “I  believe  that  I am  the 
only  person  in  the  United  States  that  has 
succeeded  in  domesticating  the  quail;  the 
only  one  who  has  raised  these  birds  in  close 
confinement  ...  I have  raised  quail  as 
far  as  the  third  generation.”  He  claimed 
to  have  made  his  first  successful  attempt  in 
1877,  which  claim  leads  the  author  to  believe 
that  the  aforementioned  record  of  August 
16,  1877,  may  have  pertained  to  Mr.  Ben- 
brook. Later  (September  13,  1883)  Benbrook 
published  a brief  history  of  his  propagation 
of  bobwhites,  together  with  certified  state- 
ments from  friends.  Dr.  A.  P.  Hunt,  D.  N. 
Messher,  and  W.  S.  Potter,  substantiating 
his  claims.  Benbrook  experimented  with  an 
artificial  “mother”  for  brooding,  but  his  ef- 
forts ended  in  disaster — “cholera,”  lice,  and 
irregular  temperature  killing  most  Of  the 
birds. 

Following  the  path  marked  by  Lawrence, 
Hull,  and  Benbrook,  other  bobwhite  quail 
propagators  appeared  in  large  numbers  in 
the  eighties.  James  Wight  of  Rockland, 
Maine,  Jacob  Spath  of  Boiling  Springs,  Pa., 
John  J.  Willis  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  Fred  F. 
MtComas  and  G.  A.  Davis  of  Hagerstown, 
Maryland,  T.  B.  Johnson,  Osakk,  Minn.,  and 
J.  B.  Battelle  (Jay  Beebe)  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
are  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  ones. 
They  all  added  something  to  the  general 
fund  of  knowledge  on  the  rearing  of  quail, 
but  few  attempted  artificial  devices  for  in- 
cubation and  brooding. 

A disease  among  pen-reared  quail  was  re- 
ported in  1882,  the  symptoms  of  which  were 
similar  to  those  of  ulcerative  enteritis  (Quail 
Disease) . A propagator  discussing  the  mal- 
ady in  Forest  and  Stream  surmised  that  the 
condition  was  due  to  improper  food,  and 
concluded  that  there  was  “something  pois- 
onous in  some  wheat  screenings  that  I bought 
at  a grocery  store  from  an  open  barrel.” 
A teacupful  of  water  plus  one  teaspraonful 
of  paregoric  “caused  a marked  improvement 
among  the  survivors.”  A later  report  on 
the  disease  cofitained  the  assumption  that  it 
was  caused  by  a mixture  of  whale  oil  and 
soap  suds  used  in  the  brooder  room  to  des- 
troy insects. 

In  1884  appeared  the  record  of  A.  G.  Butt- 
ner,  ex-police  chief  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  suc- 
cessfully domesticating  Arizona  quail  (Lop- 
hortyx  gambeli)  and  obtaining  offspring  from 


them.  Also  E.  L.  Wetmore  bred  Arizona 
quail  in  captivity,  but  did  not  set  the  eggs. 

“W.  L.  F.,”  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Society,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  in  1884  reported  keeping  a large  num- 
ber of  bobwhites  imported  from  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina  through  the  winter  for 
restocking  in  the  spring.  Mortality  due  to 
intestinal  disorders  was  checked  “by  the 
addition  of  sulphur  and  rusty  nails  to  the 
drinking  water.” 

In  the  March  19,  1885,  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  the  following  interesting  correspond- 
ence was  published: 

“Editor,  Forest  and  Stream:  How  many 
varieties  of  our  game  birds  'Would  live  and 
breed  in  confinement?  I have  been  in- 
formed that  California  quail,  prairie  hens  or 
pirmated  grouse,  and  other  varieties  of  gal- 
linaceous game  birds  can  be  easily  domesti- 
cated.— G.  Buell,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.” 

“Ans. — It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do 
more  than  express  an  opinion  on  a matter 
of  this  kind,  for  enough  experiments  have 
not  yet  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  many 
of  our  native  gallinaceous  birds  will  live  and 
breed  in  confinement.  There  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  little  doubt  that  the  California, 
Valley,  and  the  Arizona  plumed  quail  will 
breed  in  confinement,  and  the  pinnated 
grouse  are  easily  domesticated.  We  have 
owned  prairie  chickens  and  valley  quail 
which  were  as  tame  as  ordinary  hens,  and 
would  scratch  in  freshly-upturned  earth  at 
the  very  feet  of  the  gardener,  who  was  pre- 
paring his  beds  for  planting.  Audubon,  we 
think,  records  the  fact  that  prairies  chickens 
have  been  domesticated  on  quite  a large 
scale.”  A notable  chdnge  in  viewpoint  since 
1877. 

In  1891  Mr.  Dyer  of  Vineland,  N.  J., 
hatched  sixteen  quaU  in  an  incubator  suc- 
cessfully but  failed  to  raise  the  birds  to 
maturity.  The  Philadelphia  “Ledger”  car- 
ried an  account  by  Harry  Rudolph,  180D 
Bouvier  Street,  Philadelphia,  breeding  quail 
in  captivity  successfully  and  raising  65  per 
cent  of  the  offspring  to  maturity.  Mr. 
Rudolph  used  quail  hens  to  incubate  and 
brood  young. 

In  Forest  and  Stream  of  December  30,  1893, 
a message  from  a Canadian  correspondent 
“Cinna”  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  about  Allan 
Duncan  of  Wyoming,  Ontario,  propagating 
quad  successfully  with  a bantam  hen,  caused 
the  editor  to  write  the  following  editorial: 

“We  have  been  hearing  of  quail  in  con- 
finement for  lo,  these  many  years,  but  the 
authentic  cases  where  success  has  been  had 
(Please  Turn  Page) 
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The  Pacific  Brooder  which  furnished  heat  to 
chicks  from  beneath.  (FYom  H.  H.  Stoddard’s 
“Incubation,  Natural  and  Artificial,”  1886). 


could  be  numbered  on  half  the  fingers  of  a 
single  hand.  From  the  tone  of  the  letter 
v/hich  ‘Cinna’  quotes,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Duncan  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
rearing  his  birds,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
renewed  success  next  season.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  quail  can  be  reared  in  con- 
finement, one  of  the  shooting  problems  of 
the  future  will  have  been  solved.”  The  fol- 
lowing year  another  editorial  appeared  in 
Forest  and  Stream  (October  6,  1894)  re- 
garding Allan  Duncan’s  research  in  quail 
propagation,  which  states  that  Duncan 
“seemed  to  have  attained  a measure  of  suc- 
cess greater  than  has  attended  other  persons 
who  have  made  similar  efforts  to  rear  quad.” 

N.  P.  Leach  of  the  Committee  on  Introduc- 
tion of  New  Game,  published  instructions  on 
the  releasing  of  quail;  “When  you  release 
your  birds,  select  a warm  day  in  May  and 
take  them  to  some  back  road,  or  where  the 
sand  is  exposed  near  a thicket.  Take  them 
out  of  their  coops  one  by  one,  and  thoroughly 
saturate  them  in  a pail  of  lukewarm  water. 
This  will  cause  them  to  run  and  hide  in  a 
thicket,  instead  of  starting  for  some  distant 
locality.” 

Pheasants 

The  first  article  on  Propagation  of  Pheas- 
ants in  the  United  States  appeared  November 
22,  1883,  in  Forest  and  Stream.  The  author, 
Frank  J.  Thompson,  Zoological  Garden,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  wrote  of  the  size  of  this  in- 
dustry in  England,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  He  suggested  incubation 
under  a bantam  hen  or  in  a dunghill,  and 
recommended  a cooked  custard  of  one  egg 
and  a tablespoon  of  ihilk,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  finely  grated  boiled,  lean 
beef,  or  beef  heart,  for  chick  diet  twice  a 
day.  At  ten  days  of  age  he  added  canary 
seed  plus  minced  white  clover,  lettuce,  or 
other  greens  to  the  ration.  Said  this  early 
authority,  “Pheasants,  old  or  young,  should 
always  have  an  abundant  supply  of  green 
food.  Spinach  or  cabbage  will  do  in  winter, 
if  nothing  else  can  be  obtained.” 

Thompson’s  only  problem  was  “Gapes,”  for 
which  he  administered  W.  B.  Tegetmeier’s 
recommended  treatment:  “Strip  the  vane 

from  a small  quill  feather,  dip  in  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  run  down  windpipe  to  worms 
and  turn  around  between  thumb  and  finger 
to  kill  and  dislodge  the  parasites.”  Thomp- 
son found  “fumigation  with  carbolic  acid 
vapor”  also  effective  for  gapes. 

During  the  years  1891  and  1892,  a number 
of  articles  on  the  breeding  and  rearing  of 
pheasants  appeared  in  Forest  and  Stream 
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from  the  pen  of  “M.  B.”  of  London,  Ontario. 
This  gentleman  claimed  to  have  raised 
Reeves,  Swinhoe,  Lady  Amherst,  Versicolor, 
Silver,  Golden,  and  ring-necked  pheasants 
successfully  in  captivity  by  using  a hybrid 
bantam  of  the  brown-red  game  and  Pekin 
bantam  cross  for  his  incubation  and  brood- 
ing. For  feeding  chicks  the  first  three  to 
four  days  after  hatching  he  recommended  a 
cooked  custard  of  one  egg  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk.  After  four  days  he  sug- 
gested a change  to  little  bread  crumbs  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  maggots.  For  the  proper 
cultivation  of  maggots  he  gave  the  following 
directions: 

“Get  a beef  head  and  expose  it  to  the 
blow  fly  for  a day  or  so;  then  hang  it  in  a 
flour  barrel,  and  cover  it  over  and  keep  in 
a warm  place.  Have  a large  sized  hole  cut  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  and  have  plenty 
of  wheaten  shorts  on  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  The  maggots  as  they  mature  drop 
cn  the  shorts  and  feed  on  it,  and  after  about 
24  hours  on  this,  they  are  nice,  dry,  firm 
worms,  and  are  fit  to  feed  to  the  young 
birds.” 

He  also  recommended  “Spatts  game  meal” 
— the  first  mention  of  a commercial  game 
food  noted  in  the  literature!  Greens  such 


Homemade  incubator,  on  the  principal  of 
Christy’s  “Hydro.”  (From  H.  H.  Stoddard’s 
“Incubation,  Natural  and  Artificial,”  1886). 

as  “lots  of  lettuce”  and  grass  held  a promi- 
nent place  in  his  dietary  regimen. 

The  year  1892  also  gave  V.  de  Guise,  of 
Mahwah,  N.  J.,  publicity  for  his  popagation 
of  pheasants  on  a large  scale  for  restock- 
ing purposes. 

In  1896,  Arthur  G.  Baumgartel,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Rod  and  Gun  Club  pub- 
lished instructions  on  the  propagation  of 
pheasants.  In  1897,  similar  instructions  were 
made  public  by  Verner  de  Guise,  Mahwah, 
N.  J.,  noted  pheasant-raiser  who  appeared  in 
print  five  years  previously  as  a successful 
propagator. 

In  the  January  29,  1898  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream  there  was  reprinted  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  propagation  on  any  fair 
sized  scale  by  the  Massachusetts  Game  Com- 
mission. This  report  tells  of  experiments 
conducted  by  Hobart  Ames  of  North  Easton 
and  *H.  R.  Foster  of  Ashly  for  the  Fitch- 
burg Rifle  and  Gun  Club. 

Grouse  and  Turkeys 

In  1875,  Richard  Valentine  of  Wisconsin, 
shipped  a consignment  of  fresh  eggs  of  the 
pinnated  grouse  to  R.  J.  L.  Price  of  Bala, 
Wales,  in  care  of  Wm.  Cross,  51  Ardhall 
Street,  Liverpool,  England.  Valentine  as- 


sisted in  two  experiments  to  introduce 
prairie  chickens  into  England  by  hatching 
the  eggs  there,  believing  that  the  birds 
would  be  more  easily  acclimated  if  thus 
made  native  to  the  manner  born,  than  if 
parent  birds  were  imported  to  lay  their 
eggs  and  incubate  there.  One  of  these  ex- 
periments was  promoted  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Prince  of  Wales.  Three  birds 
hatched  out  of  the  lot,  and  only  one  sur- 
vived. 

In  the  eighties,  a number  of  individuals 
attempted  to  propagate  ruffed  grouse,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  C.  W.  Demick, 
Boston,  Mass.,  J.  B.  Battelle,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
“J.  R.  B.,”  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Arthur  E. 
Brawn,  Zoological  Garden,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
but  all  were  unsuccessful.  Wrote  Arthur 
Brown  in  1882  regarding  both  grouse  and 
quail:  “In  a number  of  cases,  which  I have 
personally  investigated,  where  the  birds  were 
said  to  have  been  ‘raised,’  I have  found  that 
they  were  put  out  intentionally  when  a few 
weeks  old,  or  boxes  so  arranged  that  the 
young  birds  could  escape  into  the  fields  when 
they  were  strong  enough  to  scramble  over  a 
low  board.”  In  1889,  however,  a report  ap- 
peared about  Henry  Hills  of  Lower  Stewi- 
acke.  Nova  Scotia,  pen-rearing  grouse  suc- 
cessfully, and  1895  publicity  was  given  to 
large  scale  production  of  pinnated  grouse  in 
Ohio. 

The  first  report  of  wild  turkeys  being 
propagated  successfully  in  captivity  came 
from  Abilene,  Texas,  in  1886. 

Waterfowl 

Reports  appeared  in  1874  and  again  in 
1887  of  Canada  geese  being  bred  successfully 
in  confinement.  M.  M.  Benschoter  of  Berlin 
Heights,  Ohio,  was  a prominent  breeder. 

In  the  August  26,  1875,  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  appeared  an  interesting  advertise- 
ment regarding  pen-reared  wood  ducks,  Fred 
Mather,  of  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  J.  N.  Bick- 
nell,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  and  Gen. 
Charles  A.  Johnson,  of  Newburyport,  Mass., 
being  listed  as  dealers.  Mr.  Mather  re- 
ported success  in  maintaining  in  captivity, 
mallards,  mandarins,  pintails,  gadwalls,  teals, 
Canada  geese  and  other  wildfowl.  He  con- 
sidered his  attempt  to  use  an  incubator  as  a 
failure  because  the  heat  regulator  did  not 
function  properly.  Offspring  were  obtained 
from  mandarins  and  teals  but  none  from 
wood  ducks. 

Reports  of  successful  hatching  and  rear- 
ing of  wild  ducks  also  appeared  from  J.  P. 
Leach,  Rushville,  Illinois  (1875),  Wm.  Kie- 
faber,  Dayton,  Ohio  (1889),  and  B.  A.  Case, 
Toledo,  Ohio  (1895). 

Gamebird  Raising  in  the  United  States — 
Twentieth  Century 

In  the  September  8,  1900,  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream  appeared  an  article  by  Dr.  T.  S. 
McGillivray,  of  the  Canadian  Pheasantry, 
Hamilton,  Canada,  on  pheasant  propagation. 
Dr.  McGillivray  endeavored  to  sell  pheasant- 
husbandry  to  the  public  by  comparing  its 
profits  to  those  accrued  from  poultry-hus- 
bandry. Said  he:  “There  are  no  culls  among 
v/ell-bred  pheasants.  The  pheasants,  ten 
pairs  at  $10.00  per  pair,  $100.00.  Allow  that 
the  fowls  (chickens)  will  weigh  15  pounds 
per  pair  and  the  golden  pheasants  5 pounds 
per  pair,  this  will  give  you  $2.00  for  every 
pound  of  pheasant  you  have  raised  and  about 
16V2  cents  for  the  chicken  flesh.  If  the  hens 
when  raised  are  all  sold  at  market  prices 
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(say  60  cents  per  pair),  the  proportion  would 
be  as  4 cents  to  $2.00  in  favor  of  the  pheas- 
ants— i.e.,  every  pound  of  pheasant  raised 
would  sell  at  $2.00  and  hen  flesh  at  only  4 
cents,  and  yet  it  costs  as  much  to  produce 
a pound  of  hen  as  a pound  of  pheasant. 
Besides,  if  an  only  cock  pheasant  dies  in  full 
plumage  you  sell  the  feathers  for  from  $6.00 
to  $8.00.  If  a rooster  dies  it  is  all  a loss.” 

[ The  year  1904  fiimishes  reports  of  the  suc- 
cessful propagation  of  ruffed  grouse  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  (a  full  report  of  which  appeared  in 
the  May  6,  1905  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream), 
and  of  mallard  ducks  by  Peter  Follman  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Forest  and  Stream  for  January  21,  1905, 
printed  a very  interesting  letter  from  R.  B.  B. 
Chew,  Jr.,  dealing  with  a movement  “now  on 
foot,  which  has  gained  impetus  by  an  able 
article  on  the  subject  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Sunday,  January  1,  last, 
to  interest  Congress  in  the  matter  with  a 
view  of  purchasing  a tract  of  land  on  the 
Potomac  River,  where  wild  celery  is  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities,  or  elsewhere,  to 
operate  a game  experimental  station  or  farm 
along  the  lines  of  the  work  done  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  (and  as  is 
being  done  successfully  on  a small  scale  now 
on  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  where  mallard  ducks 
and  other  game  birds  are  raised),  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
continuing  and  enlarging  the  work  com- 
menced several  years  ago  by  the  passage  of 
the  Lacey  Act,  which  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  take  charge  of  this 
matter.” 


From  Essex,  England,  during  the  same 
year,  arrived  a letter  from  H.  Hickinott  com- 
paring game  bird  production  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  “The  hand  rearing  of 
game  birds”  wrote  Mr.  Hickinott,  “appears 
up  to  the  present  time  not  to  have  made 
very  rapid  progress  in  the  United  States, 


Day-old  pheasant  chicks  being  removed  from  hatcher. 


although  here  in  England  it  is  becoming  a 
big  industry.  It  is  carried  on  systematically 
all  over  the  whole  country  and  to  such  an 
enormous  extent  that  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  pheasants  to  be  sold  cheaper  than  poul- 
try in  our  London  markets.” 

An  editorial  in  Forest  and  Stream  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  1907,  tells  about  the  establishing  of 
experimental  stations  and  game  farms  where 
state  officials  were  conducting  experiments 
in  the  domestication  and  acclimatization  of 
birds  and  animals.  “Two  or  three  days  ago,” 
wrote  the  editor,  “Dr.  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  of 
Carnegie  Institution  to  be  expended  in  the 


domestication  and  study  of  the  native  grouse 
and  quail.”  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
of  Fisheries  and  Game  allocated  $200.00  to 
Clark  University  received  $500.00  from  the 
the  same  project.  Research  budgets  in  those 
clays  were  even  smaller  than  now. 

Forest  and  Stream  of  August  24,  1907,  gives 
a lengthy  excerpt  from  the  1906  annual  re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  of 
Fisheries  and  Game  on  “Rearing  Game  birds 
in  Confinement.” 

Illinois  in  1907  was  given  credit  for  lead- 
ing “many  other  states  in  the  Union  in  the 
propagation  of  game  birds.”  Dr.  J.  A. 
Wheller  then  was  in  charge  of  the 
breeding  work  in  Illinois.  An  editorial  in 
Forest  and  Stream  of  December  28,  com- 
mended that  state  for  its  successful  plan  of 
game  bird  propagation  which  involved  the 
distribution  of  game  bird  eggs  among  con- 
servation-minded farmers  in  the  spring  for 
hatching.  States  the  editor:  “The  plan  has 
distinct  merit  . . . The  work  of  the  Illi- 
nois Commission  is  attracting  the  widespread 
attention  it  deserves.” 

In  1909  there  appeared  an  article  in  Forest 
and  Stream  on  “Gamebird  Propagation  in 
Massachusetts”  by  Edward  Howe  Forbush 
which  discussed  the  use  of  incubators  and 
mechanical  brooders  for  producing  game 
birds  on  a large  scale.  This  sentence 
from  his  paper  is  noteworthy:  “Notwith- 

standing all  statements  to  the  contrary,  the 
propagation  of  American  game  birds  in  cap- 
tivity has  not  gone  beyond  the  first  ex- 
perimental stages,  years  of  study  and  ex  - 
periment  will  be  required  to  put  it  on  a 
practical  basis.”  During  the  same  year, 
considerable  publicity  was  given  to  Dr.  C.  F. 
Hodge’s  work  with  quail  propagation. 

The  year  1910  found  large  scale  propaga- 
tion of  game  birds  flourishing  in  Connecti- 
cut. Also  tliere  appeared  the  first  Farmers' 
bulletin  on  game  bird  production  by  the 


A close  up  of  some  of  the  youngsters. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  MEETING,  MAY  7,  1947— from  page  9 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  expand  the  Farm-Game  Cooperative  Program  to  improve  both 
crop  and  wildlife  yields. 


Farm-Game  Projects,  subject  to  securing 
agreements  with  landowners  and  tenants 
for  contiguous  farms,  aggregating  not  less 
than  1,000  acres  for  each: 

Field 

Division  County 

A Lehigh  

A Northampton  

A Bucks  

A Chester  

C Northumberland  

C Montour  

C Columbia  & Montour  

C Columbia  & Montour  

C Montour  

C Columbia  

C Columbia  

C Northumberland  

C Northumberland  

E Centre  

F Mercer  

F Mercer  

F Mercer  

F Mercer  

F Mercer  

F Crawford  

F Crawford  

F Crawford  

F Crawford  

F Crawford  

F Butler  

F Erie  


Rules  and  Regulations  Adopted  tor 
Leased  Projects 

A.  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Project 
(General  Classification)  No.  99,  Berks  Co. 
The  following  Rules  and  Regulations  gov- 
erning Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge 
Project  (General  Classification)  No.  99, 
Berks  County,  Pa.,  on  lands  covered  by 
agreement  with  the  City  of  Reading,  dated 
October  20,  1946,  were  adopted: 

1.  No  person,  or  persons,  other  than  those 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  shall  at 
any  time,  or  for  any  purpose,  enter 
upon  the  portion  of  this  Refuge 
bounded  on  the  north  by  lands  of 


Weisner  and  Moser  and  Highway 
Route  960025E;  on  the  east  by  aban- 
doned road  crossing  abandoned  stone 
bridge  and  by  Lake  Ontelaunee,  and 

Townshin 

North  Whitehall  and  South  Whitehall 

Plainfield  and  Washington 

Upper  Makefield 

East  Pikeland  and  Schuylkill 

Lower  Mahanoy  and  Jordan 

Limestone  and  Anthony 

Madison  and  Derry 

Montour  and  Cooper 

Liberty 

Madison 

Briar  Creek 

Jackson 

Washington 

Ferguson 

Shenango,  Wilmington  and  Lackawannock 

West  Salem 

Greene 

Salem,  Perry  and  Sandy  Creek 
Jefferson,  Cool  Spring  and  Delaware 
Richmond 

Vernon  and  Greenwood 
Black  Ash  and  Randolph 
Summerhill  and  Conneaut 
N.  Shenango  and  S.  Shenango 
Slippery  Rock 
District  F-2 

TOTAI^26  NEW  PROJECTS 

on  the  south  and  west  by  Highway 
Route  383. 

2.  Cutting,  removing,  covering  up,  de- 
facing or  otherwise  mutilating,  injur- 
ing or  destroying  any  placard,  sign  or 
poster  of  the  Commission  is  prohibited. 

3.  Allowing  a dog  to  enter  this  area  is 
prohibited. 

B.  Primary  Refuge  Project  No.  531,  Tohy- 
hanna  Military  Reservation,  Monroe 
County.  The  following  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations governing  Primary  State  Game 
Refuge  and  Public  Hunting  Grounds 
Project  No.  531,  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  on 
lan^  covered  by  license  granted  to  the 
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Department,  for  a period  of  five  (5)  years  ; } 

commencing  June  1,  1946,  were  adopted: 

1.  Camping,  or  the  use  of  camp  sites,  ex-  i 
cept  for  official  purposes,  is  prohibited.  |llo. 

2.  Contaminating  or  polluting  springs  or  ‘ ;® 
streams  in  any  manner  is  prohibited.  ; iC'J 

3.  Grazing,  or  permitting  the  grazing,  of  i 

domestic  livestock  is  prohibited.  ' 

4.  Placing  private  advertisements,  signs,  : 

or  posters,  is  prohibited.  »*■ 

5.  Cutting,  removing,  destroying,  or  in-  jiSs* 
juring  any  tree,  shrub  or  vine,  or 
part  thereof,  and  gathering  or  remov- 
ing  berries,  mushrooms,  fruits  or  nuts,  f, 
is  prohibited. 

6.  Vehicular  traffic  on  roads  closed  to  the  ji 

public,  designated  by  the  Commission  jL 
or  Military  Authority  by  gates,  signs  ■ ' 
or  posters,  is  prohibited,  except  by  ’ 

representatives  of  public  conservation  i ' 
or  police  agencies  or  military  per-  ! 
sonnel,  when  on  official  business,  or  ' ' 
by  persons  who  may  be  granted  spe-  > 
cial  written  permits  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  Military  Authority. 

7.  Removing  sand,  stone,  clay  or  other  i 
minerals,  except  by  consent  of  the 
Military  Authority,  is  prohibited. 

8.  Cutting,  removing,  covering  up,  de- 
facing or  otherwise  multilating,  injur-  'i 
ing  or  destroying  any  placard,  sign  or  i 
poster  of  the  Commission  or  of  the 
Military  Authority,  is  prohibited. 

9.  The  kindling  of  fires,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commission,  or  its  agent,  ; 
or  the  dropping  of  lighted  matches,  ‘ 
cigars,  or  cigarettes,  or  the  emptying 
of  burning  tobacco  from  a pipe,  when  : 
there  is  any  danger  whatsoever  of  a 
forest  or  grass  fire  resulting,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

10.  Depositing  rubbish,  trash  or  garbage  of 
any  kind  is  prohibited. 

Appreciation  to  Farm-Game  Cooperators  i 

In  appreciation  for  their  cooperation,  espe-  ■ 
cially  their  willingness  to  permit  public 
hunting  on  their  farms,  the  Commission  ap- 
proved  the  presentation  of  leather  wallets,  ' 
suitably  inscribed,  to  them  at  Christmas  time 
1947. 

Dog  Training  Preserve 

The  Commission  was  advised  that  Admiral  :i 
M.  F.  Draemel,  Secretary  of  Forests  and  ii 
Waters,  withheld  approval  of  the  establish-  ; 
ment  of  a second  Dog  Training  Preserve  on  ! 
800  acres  of  the  Tiadaghton  State  Forest, 
Brown  Township,  Lycoming  County,  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  January  9,  1947, 
because  hte  felt  that  closing  the  additional 
area  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a comparatively 
small  group  did  not  appear  desirable.  The 
Commission  tabled  the  matter. 

Land  Purchases 

Approval  was  granted  to  purchase  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A part  of  the  Federal  Government’s 
Keystone  Ordnance  Plant  Property  in  Craw- 
ford County  up  to  8,000  acres. 

2.  214  acres  connecting  with  Game  Lands 
No.  37  in  Tioga  Twp.,  Tioga  County. 

3.  639  acres  connecting  with  Game  Lands 
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available.  The  Special  Service  Corps  will  be  a big  solution  to  this  problem. 
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No.  58  in  Beaver  and  Roaring  Creek  Twps., 
Columbia  County. 

4.  30  acres  adjoining  Game  Lands  No.  54, 
■ Wayne  Twp.,  Erie  Cotmty. 

. 5.  2 acres  adjoining  Game  Lands  No.  95, 
Washington  Twp.,  Butler  County. 

6.  12.7  acres  connecting  with  Game  Lands 
No.  Ill,  Somerset  County  needed  in  con- 
I junction  with  a new  dam  now  under  con- 
sistruction. 

Pymatuning  Museum 

' The  responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
museum  at  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanc- 
tuary, Linesville,  Crawford  County  was 
^transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations 
because  of  its  purely  educational  facilities. 

' Federal-Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration — 
Research  Projects 

A.  Projects  Terminated — The  Commission 
was  advised  that  since  the  last  meeting 
the  following  Pittman-Robertson  Research 
Projects,  which  have  been  listed  as  sus- 
pended due  to  loss  of  personnel  during 
the  war,  have  been  terminated: 

Project  No.  4-R  Controlled  Deer  Breeding 
Exp>eriments 

Project  No.  6-R  Cottontail  Rabbit  Study 
Project  No.  8-R  Fur-Bearing  Animal  In- 
vestigation 

These  projects  were  closed  without  loss 
of  funds  to  the  Commission  because  un- 
unexpended  balances  remain  to  the  credit 
of  the  Department. 

B.  New  Projects — Upon  recommendation 

from  Commissioner  Phillips,  Chairman  of 
the  Research  and  Planning  Committee, 
the  following  three  new  projects  were  ap- 
proved: 

(1)  Providing  for  a second  field  party 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Mammal  Survey. 

(2)  Two  (2)  new  projects  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  rabbit  manage- 
ment study  areas  on  so-called  aban- 
doned or  marginal  farm  land,  prefer- 
ably that  belonging  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  determine  the  management 
practices  necessary  to  restore  and 


maintain  rabbit  populations  on  large 
acreages  of  similar  lands  throughput 
the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  anticipated  that  these  projects  will 
be  approved  in  time  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  start  them  July  1,  1947. 

Reports  on  Research  Developments 

A synopsis  of  the  information  given  the 
Commission  by  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Planning  concerning  current  and  past 
activities  is  as  follows: 

A.  Current  Activities 

(1)  Pittman-Rohertson  Project  16-R 
(Bobwhite  Quail  Survey) — The  an- 
nual spring  census  of  Fulton  County 


reveals  the  following  facts  concern- 
ing the  restocking  experiment: 

(a)  The  findings  indicate  no  survival 
of  1,000  mature  spring  released 
birds. 

(b)  One  thousand  fall  released  birds 
increased  the  covey  count  in  the 
third  of  the  county  in  which  they 
were  liberated  by  one  covey. 

(c)  Where  no  birds  were  released  the 
covey  count  increased  by  six 
covies. 

Results  of  a starvation  experiment  to 
determine  the  ability  of  various 
strains  of  bobwhite  quail  to  with- 
stand privation  revealed  that  our 
Eastern  State  Game  Farm  quail  sur- 
vived an  average  of  112.0  hours;  Penn- 
sylvania “wild-trapped”  quail,  168.8 
hours;  West  Virginia  wild-trapped 
quail,  178.6  hours;  and  Missouri  wild- 
trapped  quail,  195.7  hours.  When 
only  one  bird  from  the  other  three 
groups  had  perished,  all  Eastern  State 
Game  Farm  birds  had  already  died. 

(2)  Pittman-Robertson  Project  20-R 
(Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Mammals)  — 
The  field  work  has  covered  three  of 
the  eleven  major  study  areas  of  the 
northwestern  sector  of  the  State.  An 
additional  field  party  is  now  justified. 

(3)  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit 

(a)  Woodcock  Population  Studies — A 
census  reveals  the  highest  popu- 
lation since  1939,  with  an  increase 
of  practically  lOO*')  o%"er  popula- 
tion of  1946. 

(b)  Pheasant  Population  Studies — A 
comparison  of  food  and  cover 
availability  between  the  winters 
of  1939-40  and  1946-47  reveals 
77%  less  standing  corn  this  win- 
ter in  the  first-class  range. 

(c)  Ruffed  Grouse  Population  Studies 
— Studies  of  two  areas  reveal  in- 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 


Predator  control  by  sportsmen  and  Commission  employes  will  be  continued  until 
certain  species  are  reduced  to  more  normal  numbers. 
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GAMEBIRD  PROPAGATION— from  page  33 


A portion  of  the  slightly  less  than  100  ringneck  pheasants  raised  by  the 
Branch  Valley  Fish  Game  and  Forestry  Association.  The  birds  were  herded 
into  a corner  prior  to  being  caught.  They  were  then  released  in  the  free 
hunting  territory.  In  addition  to  the  cockbirds,  the  club  raised  more  than 
100  hens.  Photo  Central  News  Herald,  Perkasie. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  “Pheasant 
Raising  in  the  United  States”  by  Henry 
Oldys  (Bulletin  No.  390). 

Much  publicity  was  given  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  game  birds  in  Connecticut  during 
1911  and  1912,  Herbert  K.  Job’s  paper  on 
“The  Connecticut  Quail  Propagation  Experi- 
ment” (Forest  and  Stream,  January  6,  1912) 
being  an  outstanding  report. 

The  thirty-five  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  pioneer-days  in  game  bird 
propagation  up  to  the  present  date,  1947,  are 
marked  chiefly  by  the  appearance  on  the 
market  of  incubators  and  brooders  designed 
or  modified  to  accommodate  game  eggs  and 
chicks,  and  many  commercial  feeds  formu- 
lated exclusively  for  game  birds.  During 
the  thirties  Dr.  Alexis  Romanoff  of  Cornell 
University  conducted  extensive  research  on 
the  incubation  of  pheasant  and  quail  eggs. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Norris  also  of  Cornell  University, 
New  York,  E.  W.  Callenbach  and  C.  A. 
Hiller  (Pa.  Game  Comm.)  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bass  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La.,  and  F.  D.  Baird 
and  D.  J.  Greene  of  the  National  Oil  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  are  among 
those  scientists  responsible  for  the  early  in- 
vestigations into  the  nutrition  of  game  birds. 

Some  conception  of  the  extent  of  game 
bird  breeding  as  a private  enterprise  was  at- 
tained in  the  16th  Decennial  Census  of  1940. 
This  was  the  first  such  census  to  include 
questions  on  game  birds.  The  summary  of 
this  census  showed  669  farms  raising  a total 
of  573,000  pheasants,  and  199  farms  propagat- 
ing 171,000  quail.  Over  one  million  geese, 
twelve  million  ducks,  and  nearly  twenty- 
eight  million  turkeys  were  recorded,  no  dif- 
ferentiation being  made  between  those  com- 
pletely domestic  and  those  that  were  wild  or 
semi-wild.  Likewise  in  the  same  year 
twenty-three  state  agencies,  and  one  Canad- 
ian province  propagated  nearly  900,000  pheas- 
ants on  public  farms  or  private  cooperating 
farms,  and  the  same  number  of  states  raised 
over  325,000  quail,  either  bob-white  or  Cali- 
fornia. 

Critical  Evaluation  of  Pen-Reared  Game- 
birds for  Restocking 

Back  in  1911,  at  a time  when  the  raising 
of  gamebirds  in  captivity  was  becoming  an 


established  industry,  there  appeared  in  print 
the  first  derogatory  evaluation  of  such  pen- 
reared  birds  for  successful  restocking.  Jesse 
A.  Tolerton,  of  the  Missouri  State  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  in  the  January  7, 
1911,  issue  of  Forest  and  Stream  decried 
propagated  pheasants  as  “too  tame.”  How- 
ever, for  more  than  two  decades  following 
this  critical  appraisal,  an  active  campaign 
was  conducted  for  the  use  of  pen-reared 
gamebirds  to  stock  new  areas  and  restock 
depleted  regions.  The  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, are  marked  by  a pronounced  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  wildlife 
agencies,  including  authorities  of  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Missis- 
sippi, who  feel  that  this  enterprise  has 
been  largely  unsuccessful,  and  that  wide- 
spread and  indiscriminate  activity  of  such 
a sort  should  be  discontinued.  This  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  wholesale  liberation 
of  pen-reared  gamebirds  is  expressed  suc- 
cinctly in  the  following  statement  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 

“We  believe  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
over-emphasis  of  the  importance  of  game- 
bird stocking  and  artificial  propagation  as 
a means  for  increasing  supplies  of  shoot- 
able  game.  This  activity  has  frequently  been 
carried  on  with  little  attention  given  to  the 
adequacy  of  food  and  cover  on  the  range 
v/here  the  liberations  were  to  be  made, 
or  to  the  suitability  of  the  birds  liberated  for 
survival  under  wild  conditions.  Failures  in 
most  instances  were  inevitable.  Adequate 
protection  has  rarely  been  provided  for  the 
birds  released.  Not  infrequently  the  birds 
have  been  subjected  to  hunting  shortly 
after  liberation.  Where  restocking  has  been 
carried  on  to  improve  hunting  conditions 
immediately,  the  hunters’  bags  the  first 
season  have  been  found  to  contain  any- 
where from  4 to  33  per  cent  of  the  birds 
released  and  very  few  are  bagged  the 
second  season.  The  great  majority  of  the 
birds  stocked  have  been  found  to  disappear 
rapidly  from  the  area  where  liberated.  Be- 
cause the  birds  are  abnormally  tame,  many 
undoubtedly  are  taken  by  predators,  while 
some  are  lost  through  exposure,  and  others 
simply  wander  away.” 

Besides  the  low  survival  of  gamefarm 


birds  when  released,  their  high  cost  of 
production  makes  restocking  an  expensive 
procedure  even  if  all  the  liberated  birds 
lived.  Says  a noted  authority  on  wUdlife, 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson: 


“When  stocking  ahead  of  the  guns  comes 
into  the  picture,  the  cost  in  terms  of  re- 
turn in  the  harvest  begins  to  skyrocket. 
Any  sportsman  can  figure  for  himself  by 
computing  the  cost  per  quaU  or  pheasant 
(the  two  upland  gamebirds  that  so  far  are 
successfully  bred  on  a mass  production 
basis)  and  figuring  the  number  his  annual 
license  fee  would  cover,  even  if  the  entire 
sum  went  into  quail  production  with  nothing 
for  protection  or  any  other  necessary  ele- 
ments in  management.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion under  present  conditions  must  be 
that  bag  limits  and  seasons  will  be  dras- 
tically reduced,  or  the  cost  of  licenses  will 
go  up  and  up  if  extensive  stocking  ahead 
of  the  guns  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  under  the  American  concept 
of  public  hunting  for  a nominal  fee  to 
all  who  care  to  buy  a license,  it  is  econom- 
ically impossible.  The  equally  inevitable  i! 
conclusion  is  that  restoration  and  main-  ' 
tenance  of  environment  will,  with  present 
knowledge,  produce  the  greatest  number 
of  quail  over  a five-year  period  for  the 
money  available  for  quail  production  for  i 
public  hunting.  Only  where  cost  becomes 
a secondary  consideration  can  extensive 
propagation  and  release  ahead  of  the  guns 
become  feasible.” 
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Future  of  Gamebird  Propagation 

Thus  the  propagation  of  gamebirds  for 
restocking  purposes  seems  to  be  facing  a 
probable  decline.  Whether  or  not  changes 
in  management  and  nutrition,  and  the  de-  j, 
velopment  of  hardening  techniques  might  ,, 
eliminate  the  undesirable  characteristics 
that  develop  under  the  artificial  conditions 
of  pen -rearing,  can  be  demonstrated  only 
by  more  scientific  research  in  the  laboratory 
and  field.  Undoubtedly  pressure  in  favor 
of  propagation  of  gamebirds  for  liberation, 
will  continue  despite  unfavorable  evidence 
of  high  cost,  tameness,  and  low  survival  j 
of  stock,  in  order  to  supply  targets  for  _ 
gunners  if  for  no  better  reason.  However, 
the  game  farm  epoch  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment, at  least  so  far  as  public  funds  are  | “ 
concerned,  is  probably  past  its  peak,  and  ’ 
more  attention  in  the  future  will  be  paid  | 
to  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
habitat. 

• Much  of  the  propagation  of  gamebirds 
from  now  on  may  be  to  supply  the  meat 
market  rather  than  the  open  fields.  As  the  , , 
Chinese,  Arabs,  and  Egyptians  domesticated  ; 
the  red  junglefowl,  the  Graylag  and  Egyp-  j; 
tian  goose,  and  the  mallard  duck  to  ap-  hi 
pease  man’s  appetite,  so  also  will  Americans  ; 
domesticate  bobwhites,  ringneck  pheasants,  | 
and  possibly  others  for  the  table.  During 
the  latter  part  of  World  War  II,  and  since  ■ ■ 
cessation  of  hostilities,  many  persons,  es-  ; 
pecially  GI’s,  have  shown  a marked  interest  ; 
in  this  phase  of  the  industry.  Canning,  ! 
smoking,  and  quick  freezing  of  gamebirds  i 
have  already  been  initiated.  “The  Producers’  h 
Price-Current”  quotes  regularly  wholesale  i 
prices  for  “Game-domestic  (not  shot)”  i 

(Concluded  on  Page  40) 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  MEETING,  MAY  7,  1947— from  page  35 


Impoundments  will  be  made  wherever  possible  to  improve  conditions  for  waterfowl, 
fur-bearing  animals  and  other  wildlife  and  to  prevent  floods. 


creases  in  population  during  one 
year  of  19%  and  35%  during  a 
close  season. 

B.  Past  Activities 

(1)  Banding  Studies 

(a)  Ringneck  Pheasants — A compari- 
son of  returns  from  banded  cock 
pheasants  revealed  that  19.1%  and 
24.2%  of  fall  released  banded 
birds  were  returned  and  only 
3.9%  of  spring  released  birds. 

(b)  Bohwhite  Quail — The  report  of 
bobwhite  quail  revealed  that 

0.84%  of  fall  released  birds  and 
0.06%  of  spring  released  birds 
were  rep>orted  killed. 

Game  Purchases 

The  following  game  purchases  were  ap- 
proved: 

1.  15,700  ringneck  pheasants,  approximate 
equal  sexes,  from  Pennsylvania  breeders  for 
fall  release. 

2.  11,750  pheasants,  of  approximate  equal 
sexes,  for  spring  release. 

3.  75,000  cottontail  rabbits  from  Missouri. 

Public  Relations 

The  commission  again  generously  contrib- 
uted $1,000  to  the  Conservation  Education 
Laboratory  at  State  College  toward  the  oper- 
ation of  a six  weeks  course  for  teachers  this 
summer;  agreed  to  reprint  5,000  sets  of  the 
four  colored  bird  charts  which  have  proved 
so  popular  the  supply  is  about  exhausted; 
and  approved  the  production  of  several  new 
motion  pictures  in  sound  and  color.  • 

Next  Training  School  Class 

The  next  (fifth)  student  officers  training 
school  class  at  the  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training 
School,  Brockway,  Jefferson  County  will  be 
deferred  imtil  Jime  1,  1948. 

Predator  Control 

A motion  to  discontinue  bounty  payments 
on  the  red  fox  after  July  15,  1947  was  lost. 


SUMMER  CARE — from  page  14 


However  after  extended  discussion  to  con- 
tinue the  same  bounties  for  the  same  crea- 
tures now  in  effect  was  approved.  The  offi- 
cial resolution  covering  which  appears  on 
Page  22  of  this  issue. 

Revocations 

The  himting  privileges  of  361  persons  were 
denied  for  from  one  to  several  years  for 
violations  of  the  game  law. 

Twenty-seven  persons  lost  the  right  to 
hunt  for  a period  of  years  as  a result  of 
handling  their  guns  carelessly — twenty-five 


through  Referee  Hearings  conducted  by  the 
Commission  and  two  by  the  Courts  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions. 

Nineteen  persons  had  their  licenses  con- 
fiscated for  violations  of  the  game  law  in 
the  field. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Harris- 
burg July  10,  1947.  The  Commission  ex- 
tended a vote  of  thanks  to  Commissioner 
Harold  Moltz,  Williamsport,  for  making  the 
Larrys  Creek  Club  available  for  the  May 
meeting. 


many  believe.  If  he  is  powdered  and  brushed,  given  proper  food 
and  sufficient  fresh  water  and  possesses  general  good  health  his 
coat  will  stay  glossy  and  silky.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  judge  a 
dog’s  condition  is  by  the  looks  of  his  hair. 

The  summer  campaign  for  your  dog  should  surely  include  exer- 
cise. This  is  a double  problem  because  it  is  too  hot  to  allow  the 
dog  to  rim,  and  our  laws  prohibit  it.  Either  let  him  swim  at 
every  opportunity  or  permit  him  to  run  around  the  yard  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  while  you  watch  him. 

Summer  diet  for  the  dog  should  include  more  protein  and  less 
fats  and  carbohydrates.  Less  food  will  be  needed  in  hot  weather 
than  in  the  cold  winter  months  when  he  is  so  much  more  active. 


Reliable  prepared  foods  on  the  market  today  greatly  simplifies  our 
summer  feeding  problems. 

Be  certain  food  is  not  left  in  the  pan  to  become  spoiled  and 
later  eaten  with  a fresh  supply.  During  the  summer  it  is  better 
to  feed  twice  each  day,  light  in  the  morning  and  heavier  in  the 
evening.  Do  not  overlook  a chance  to  give  him  a good  bone  from 
the  market,  because  it  will  help  his  teeth,  and  give  him  something 
to  do  during  the  long  warm  hours. 

Spend  all  the  time  you  can  with  your  hunting  partner  during 
his  “trying  period,”  and  he  will  know  and  appreciate  your  friend- 
liness and  care,  and  when  the  frost  comes  he  will  reward  you 
with  a superlative  performance  every  time  you  take  him  afield. 


THE  FOURTH  CLASS  ROSS  L.  LEFFLER  TRAINING  SCHOOL  GRADUATED— from  page  3 


Senator  C.  Arthur  Blass,  Chairman,  Forests 
and  Waters  and  Game  and  Fish  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  Erie. 

Rep.  W.  Henry  Elder,  Chairman,  Game  and 
Forestry  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre-; 
sentatives,  Jersey  Shore. 


Col.  C.  M.  Wilhelm,  Commissioner,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police. 

Jacob  C.  Mauk,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Major  Thomas  F.  Martin,  Superintendent. 


Pennsylvania  State  Police  Training  School, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

Ivan  McKeever,  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Reinhold  Fricke,  Curator,  Carnegie 
Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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A RABBIT  HUNT — from  page  7 


as  I mentioned  previously  that’s  the  luck 
of  the  chase,  and  may  be  tomorrow  Oscar 
or  Doc  would  have  all  the  shooting  and  I’d 
come  home  empty-handed. 

Brownie  was  pretty  well  fagged  by  this 
time  but  so  long  as  there  were  rabbits  to 
run  he’d  run  them.  I repeatedly  mentioned 
to  Oscar  how  smoothly  his  dog  functioned 
in  the  field  and  he  said: 

“If  you  think  he’s  good  now  you  should 
have  hunted  behind  him  when  he  was  in  his 
prime.  I’ve  had  a number  of  good  rabbit 
hounds  in  my  years  as  a hunter  but  I never 
had  one  remotely  approaching  old  Brownie 
in  all-around  ability.”  '■ 

It  was  about  11  a.  m.  when  I bagged  my 
fifth  and  final  rabbit.  This  one  Brownie 
brought  straight  up  through  the  middle  of 


the  old  orchard  and  it  came  out  of  the 
grass  so  close  to  Oscar  he  couldn’t  shoot 
with  his  little  .410.  In  just  one  long  leap  it 
was  back  in  the  grass  again  and  Oscar  had 
only  moving  timothy  tops  to  direct  his  aim. 

I was  above  Oscar  and  I’m  certain  that 
rabbit  would  have  rim  between  my  legs  if 
I’d  had  my  feet  apart.  I don’t  know  if  it 
was  myself  or  the  rabbit  that  was  most 
startled.  Anyway  I held  my  fire  after  noting 
the  direction  in  which  he  was  heading  and 
when  he  passed  through  a narrow  opening 
in  a fence  row,  I sent  him  heels  over  head. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  hunting  for  me 
that  day  so  I returned  to  the  car.  I had 
set  my  gun  against  the  running  board  and 
was  laying  my  rabbits  on  a newspaper  in  the 
trunk  when  I heard  pattering  in  the  lane 


along  side  of  me.  There  was  a rabbit  pound- 
ing along  straight  down  the  middle  of  that 
lane  so  close  I could  have  touched  him. 
He  had  just  been  kicked  out  of  the  weeds 
near  the  spot  where  we  had  started  to  hunt 
by  two  other  hunters  who  had  only  begun 
to  hunt. 

Old  Brownie  is  still  alive  today  but  he’s 
so  feeble  now  I doubt  if  Oscar  can  hunt  him 
much  the  coming  autumn.  That  is,  if  he’s 
still  alive  when  small  game  season  arrives. 
He  has  the  dangerous  habit  of  lying  plumb 
in  the  middle  of  our  oiled  street  and  he 
won’t  move  from  there  even  when  cars  ap- 
proach. Maybe  rolling  in  the  oil  discourages 
the  fleas  which  annoy  him  . . . anyway 

he  obviously  prefers  the  street  to  any  other 
bed  available. 


i 


MID-SUMMER  MISCELLANY— from  page  14 


a sigh  of  contentment  and  forgotten  all  about  the  alarm  last 
spring.  This  is  a thoroughly  American  habit,  but  it  also  is  a very 
foolish  one. 

Those  forces,  un-American,  un-wise  or  even  downright  sub- 
versive, which  seek  to  disarm  (toward  which  registration  always 
has  been  the  first  step)  the  law-abiding  American  sportsman, 
will  be  back  again  in  the  next  Congress — and  the  next. 

All  of  us  who  love  to  hunt  or  enjoy  target  shooting  must  remain 
alert  and  ready  to  go  to  bat  on  this  subject.  Otherwise,  we’ll 
wake  up  some  day  to  discover  that  the  constitutional  right  “to 
keep  and  bear  arms”  has  been  stolen  from  us.  We  must  stay  awake. 

There’s  another  matter  I want  to  touch  upon  in  this  issue. 
I hope  that  some  manufacturer  will  bring  out  a good,  dependable, 
man-sized  single  shot  rifle,  capable  of  handling  such  hot  loads  as 
the  .22-250  and  the  .220  Swift. 

I think  there  would  be  a lively  demand  for  such  a gun.  If  any 
manufacturer  doubts  this  he  can  send  someone  out  with  instruc- 
tions to  find  a high-sidewall  Winchester  single  shot  action  in 
good  condition.  The  odds  are  that  he  can’t  find  one  the  owner 
will  sell.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  been  re-barrelled  and  cham- 
bered for  modern,  high-velocity  cartridges.  And  if  he  should 
happen  to  find  one  for  a reasonable  price  he  can  let  me  know. 


I’ll  take  it  off  his  hands. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  demand  is  brisk  for  good 
single  shots.  First,  the  varmint  shooter  has  little  need  for  a 
magazine  rifle.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  gets  only  one  shot  at 
his  woodchuck  or  crow,  and  if  he  should  happen  to  get  another  : 
he  has  ample  time  to  reload.  Second,  the  emphasis  in  this  type  ; 
of  shooting  is  on  accuracy,  not  rapidity  of  fire,  and  the  better 
single  shots  were  capable  of  extreme  accuracy. 

Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  a good,'  accurate  one-shot  i j 
rifle  could  be  made  to  sell  for  much  less  than  a modern  bolt 
action,  the  only  other  alternative.  There  are  many  shooters  who 
can’t  afford  to  pay  in  excess  of  $100  for  a rifle  and  another  $65 
for  a ’scope  and  mounts.  They  would  like  to  have  a chuck  and 
crow  gun,  but  they  can’t  meet  the  ante. 

If  a rifle  comparable  to  a high-sidewall  Winchester  and  cham- 
bered for  any  of  the  excellent  .22  caliber  cartridges,  from  Hornet 
to  Swift,  could  be  made  to  sell  for  $40  even  without  sights — the 
dealers  simply  couldn’t  keep  them  in  stock. 

Last,  and  perhaps  foolishly,  I think  the  single  shot  holds  a ' 
certain  charm  for  many  of  us.  Possibly  we  subconsciously  harken 
back  to  boyhood  days  and  the  first  little  Stevens  .22.  At  any  rate, 
if  a good  single  shot  ever  comes  along,  I’m  in  the  market. 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
was  held  on  April  24,  1947  at  Shuster’s  Res- 
taurant, near  Greenville,  with  four  hundred 
persons  in  attendance. 

The  program  was  opened  by  all  standing  and 
reciting  the  Conservation  Pledge,  followed  by 
the  invocation,  after  which  a dinner  of  T-Bone 
Steak  was  excellently  served. 

Following  the  dinner  the  guests  were  intro- 
duced, including  Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus.  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commissioner,  who  made  a few 
timely  remarks,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Dr.  Logan 
J.  Bennett,  who  chose  as  his  subject,  “Our 
Waterfowl  Resource  and  What  We  Can  Do  With 
It.”  After  explaining  the  situation  throughout 
the  North  American  Continent,  Dr.  Bennett 
summarized  his  remarks  by  stating  that  if  we 
wish  to  continue  our  sport  we  must  do  three 
things;  First,  Regulate  the  kill  so  that  a shoot- 
able  surplus  of  waterfowl  returns  to  the  nesting 
grounds  each  Spring;  Second,  Develop  more 
interest  and  better  ways  of  hunting:  Third,  Supply 
more  money  to  restore  the  ducks  through  proper 
management. 

Awards  were  presented  as  follows:  Dr.  Booth, 
immediate  past  president  of  the  club,  was 
presented  with  a life  membership  by  President 
Henry  Gates;  the  Club’s  "Order  of  Merit”  was 
presented  to  Mr.  August  Fratila  for  outstanding 
service  in  relation  to  game  propagation  and 
to  Mr.  James  M.  Snyder  for  outstanding  service 
in  promoting  better  “Parmer  Relations”;  Mr 
Thomas  Gathers,  was  presented  with  a plaque 


for  outstanding  service  to  the  club  for  a period 
of  ten  years. 

The  club’s  program  for  the  coming  year  In- 
cludes fish  stocking  and  construction  of  a 
tournament  casting  field,  completion  of  a regu- 
lation archery  course  on  the  club  grounds, 
assisting  the  Game  Commission  in  promoting 
Farm-Game  Projects,  the  raising  of  six  hundred 
Pheasants  and  one  hundred  fifty  Quail,  and 
Increasing  the  membership  beyond  the  2100 
which  they  now  have. 


The  Spring  Trials  of  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Field  Trial  Club  were  held  on  the  Keystone 
Ordinance  Works  grounds  near  Meadville,  on 
April  12  and  April  13.  Because  of  the  added 
interest  in  the  event  as  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  entries  it  was  necessary  to  run  tw.o 
rUfferent  courses  at  the  same  time. 

Ninty-four  dogs  were  entered,  19  in  the  open  i 
all  age,  26  derbies,  28  shooting  dogs,  ‘ and  22  in 
the  puppy  stake.  Winners  of  the  Open  All  Age 
were  First  place,  Tex’s  Whirlaway,  owned  by  ; 
L.  F.  Stevens,  Salisbury,  Md.,  and  handled  by  i 
E.  G.  King:  Second  Place,  Adonis  Skyline  Mike, 
owned  by  Dr..  L.  K.  Firth,  Canton,  Ohio,  and 
handled  by  James  Stewart;  Third  Place,  Big 
Tex  owned  by  Bruce  Lesie,  Warren,  Ohio, 
handled  by  M.  L.  Spahr.  All  place  winners  were 
pointers. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  meet  was  the 
miming  of  a Brittany  Spaniel  in  the  shooting  dog 
event.  Although  it  was  out  of  its  class  with 
the  larger  and  faster  pointers  and  setters,  it 
handled  well  in  the  field  and  took  the  plaudits  j 
of  the  gallery.  The  dog  was  owned  by  R.  H ^ : 
Cribbs,  Butler,  and  handled  by  J.  F.  Getty.  ^ 
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CONSERVATION  IN  EDUCATION — from  page  12 


Sit 


dren  have  been  crowded  into  school  build- 
jings  with  little  opportunity  to  explore  the 
out-of-doors  or  to  live  together  and  learn 
in  small  groups  such  as  a camping  situation 
imight  provide.  While  the  schools  have  made 
some  use  of  the  outdoors  in  teaching  through 
[field  trips,  agriculture  projects  and  excur- 
sions, there  is  great  opporttmity  for  more 
outdoor  education  through  day  camping, 
summer  camping,  year-round  camps,  nature 
trails,  travel,  and  field  study.  Such  experi- 
ences offer  direct  learning  opporttmities  in 
social  living,  health,  work,  science,  and  recre- 
ational skills.  Schools  in  Michigan  may  now 
acquire,  maintain,  and  equip  camps  to  carry 
education  in  the  out-of-doors.  Such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  school  program  will  raise 
many  problems  that  must  be  studied  at  the 
local  and  state  levels,  such  as  the  selection 
of  learning  experiences  that  can  best  be 
done  outside  the  classroom,  selection  of  camp 
sites  and  development  of  facilities,  training 
of  teachers,  finance,  use  of  commxmity  re- 
sources, and  the  coordination  of  local  and 
state  agencies  that  have  services  to  render 
in  outdoor  education. 


We  must  stop  the  wasteful  abuse  of  our  natural  resources. 


SOME  NOTES  FROM  RATTLESNAKE  SHACK— from  page  16 


to  recognize  her  surroundings  and  finally 
! wandered  down  the  little  run  toward  the 
' bottomlands. 

That  night  she  came  in  again  about  ten 
o'clock  coaxed  at  the  screen  door  until 
she  got  some  food  from  us.  She  then  climbed 
1 up  on  the  porch  roof  and  proceeded  to  take 
t a nap.  In  the  morning  she  was  gone.  Since 
f she  had  been  kept  over  the  hunting  season 
1 and  winter  in  a pen  with  a male  raccoon 
1 we  hope  that  there  will  be  some  kittens  to 
' observe  during  the  coming  summer.  Raccy 
was  in  fine  shape  when  released  and  we 
. express  our  appreciation  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Phil- 
I lips  who  cared  for  her  and  thus  kept  the 
experiment  going. 


Before  we  conclude  our  remarks  on  rac- 
' coons  there  should  be  mention  of  Rusty 
’ and  Dusty,  although  their  stay  at  the  shack 
was  brief. 

Three  little  kittens  were  carried  to  Rattle - 
, snake  Shack  one  day  in  early  July  some 
years  ago  and  were  released  by  an  officer 
of  the  Game  Commission.  These  animals 
were  no  ordinary  kittens  but  the  orphaned 
I offsprings  of  a wild  raccoon.  A proper 
shelter  was  placed  at  a convenient  site  for 
them,  with  no  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  the  little  animals.  Although  more  or  less 
tame  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  they 
were  on  their  own  a good  portion  of  the 
time  each  week. 

The  colors  of  the  three  varied;  the  redder 
was  a female  and  we  called  her  Rusty;  the 
darker  was  a male  dubbed  Dusty,  while 
the  Rimt  who  soon  passed  out  of  the  picttore 
was  gray. 

Rusty  and  Dusty  thrived  and  grew.  They 
learned  to  climb  quickly  and  tackled  the 
roof  of  the  shack  as  a starter.  Soon  they 
were  sampling  all  the  trees  on  the  place 


including  the  old  gum  tree  in  front  of 
the  shack  which  became  an  especial  favor- 
ite. They  scaled  this  tree  with  ease  and 
on  the  topmost  limbs  or  crotches  staged 
a mock  battle  with  each  other,  rolling  about 
and  just  catching  on  when  we  surely  ex- 
pected them  to  fall  fifty  feet  to  their  doom. 

Rusty  and  Dusty  ate  most  any  kind  of 
food;  raw  eggs,  bread,  sweets,  fruit  and 
milk  and  on  their  own  they  caught — bugs. 
About  10  P.M.  with  the  lantern  on  the  porch 
the  katydids,  moths,  beetles  and  other  insects 
congregated  in  the  pleasing  glare.  Rusty 
and  Dusty  hung  around  this  vantage  point 
and  caught  many  of  the  insects  as  they 
came  in.  Each  one  caught  was  promptly 
eaten  and  the  little  raccoons  seemed  to 
consider  these  insects  especial  delicacies. 


Two  nice  bucks  killed  by  Geo.  Rettew,  Mari- 
etta— one  a 9-point,  121  pounder;  the  other  a 
10-point,  120  pounder.  Both  taken  on  Broad 
Mountain,  Hunting-don  County  in  1934  and 
1939  respectively. 


Of  course  upon  occasion  their  noses  were 
burned  when  they  got  too  close  to  the 
hot  lantern  globe  but  this  did  not  dis- 
courage them. 

Raccoons  make  great  use  of  four  little 
hand-like  paws.  Aside  from  their  remark- 
able ability  to  climb  with  all  four,  the  front 
paws  are  used  a lot  as  tactile  organs. 
Without  looking  they  feel  about  in  the 
water  or  mud  of  the  brook  or  in  a hole 
along  the  bank  and  grasp  anything  these 
appendages  touch.  Raccoons  will  roll  a 
pebble  between  their  paws  perhaps  in  play 
or  in  nervous  reaction;  they  will  also  roll 
their  food  in  this  way  before  they  eat  it. 
This  action  often  leaves  the  impression  that 
they  are  washing  their  food.  It  is  really 
very  seldom  that  food  is  washed  before 
eating.  Raccoons  require  plenty  of  drink- 
ing water,  however,  and  very  dry  food  is 
often  carried  to  the  creek  and  dunked  to 
soften  before  eating. 

These  two  kittens  were  so  tame  they 
followed  people  around.  They  were  de- 
lighted when  fondled  and  had  their  way  of 
purring,  they  also  liked  to  nap  in  the  lap 
of  some  attractive  lady  visitor.  Also  these 
mischievous  kittens  just  loved  to  open 
buttons,  feel  around  and  empty  pockets, 
shred  cigarettes  after  tearing  the  pack  to 
pieces  and  helped  to  get  the  dinner  by 
messing  in  the  pans  of  vegetables  or  tast- 
ing dishes  within  reach.  This  latter  in- 
cluded materials  on  tables  and  chairs. 

Dusty  and  Rusty  loved  to  play  hide  and 
seek.  They  would  trail  the  person  who 
was  hidden  with  unerring  dispatch,  over 
rocks,  through  the  brush  or  anywhere  that 
they  could  go.  Then  upon  discovering  the 
hidden  person  they  would  cluck  their  de- 
light and  satisfaction  in  the  most  vociferous 
raccoon  language. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


GAMEBIRD  PROPAGATION— 


By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across  51.  Lure  used  by  trappers  and 

fishermen 


1.  Heavy,  slow  trot 
4.  Scent 

9.  French  friend 

12.  I have  (Contr.) 

13.  Small  game  birds,  migra- 
tory. Daily  bag  limit,  10. 

Nov.  1 to  Nov.  30. 

14.  His  wife  was  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  but  too  curious 

15.  Good  for  dinner  or  a 

black  eye.  Back  on  the 

market  again. 

17.  Suffix  denoting  member- 
ship 

18.  Irish 

19.  Also 

20.  Above 

21.  Finis 

23.  Soft  metal  mixture  used  in 
repair  work 

25.  The  greatest  guy  in  the 

world 

27.  Deer’s  slick  chick 

29.  A moist  lump 

30.  Prefix  meaning  “two” 

32.  Insides 

35.  Goddess  of  the  dawn 

36.  Celestial  body 

37.  Age 

38.  Siberian  sea 

39.  Ever  (Poet.) 

40.  To  defer  or  put-off 

42.  Railroad  (Abbr.) 

43.  Naval  (Abbr.) 

44.  A Greek  ghost 

45.  Steamship  (Abbr.) 

46.  Remove  a section  from  the 
skull 

49.  Color  to  wear  for  safe 
hunting 


52.  Make  lace 
54.  Irish  or  Gaelic 

57.  Free 

58.  Measurement 

60.  Chemical  suffix 

61.  Man’s  name,  friend  of 
Skeezix 

62.  High  priest  of  Israel 

63.  English  letter 

64.  Middle  or  intervening  in 
law 

65.  Fisherman’s  pole 


Down 

1.  Ridicule 

2.  Above 

3.  Large  migratory  birds. 
Limit  2,  Oct.  26  to  Dec.  9 

4.  Paid  publicity  (Plural) 

5.  Military  role 

6.  Kilns 

7.  Song  bird 

8.  Inquire 

9.  Frank  Buck  brings  ’em 
back  like  this 

10.  Lazy  man’s  trolling  ve- 
hicle 

11.  Roman  highway 

16.  What  your  wife  crumples 
when  she  backs  up  the  car 
20.  Uneven 
22.  A beetle 

24.  Spanish  plural  article 

25.  Money  pincher 

26.  Amuses  or  acts  as  host 
28.  Weakening 

31.  Poetic  islands 

33.  Sailor 

34.  Pointed  missile  (Var.) 

35.  Age 

38.  Concurs 

40.  Dear  old  dad 

41.  Above  (Poet.) 

43.  Fine  mesh 

47.  Is  carried 

48.  Nominates 

50.  Less  moist 

51.  Green  cheese 
53.  Gull-like  bird 

55.  Sing  alone 

56.  Girl’s  name 

58.  What  makes  Lake  Pyma- 
tuning 

59.  Old  time  humorist  and 
cartoonist 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 


(Continued  from  Page  36) 

covering  pheasants,  chukar  partridges,  quail, 
mallard  ducks,  and  venison.  In  the  May  1, 
1945  issue  of  this  paper,  which  was  published 
before  the  meat  shortage  in  America,  fab- 
ulous prices  per  pound  of  $4.00-4.50  for 
quail,  $2.00-2.25  for  partridges,  and  $1.20- 
1.75  for  pheasants,  were  quoted.  One  elite  | 
New  York  “foodery”  offered  in  1946  a brace  ' 
(2  birds)  of  dressed  quail  (with  wildrice 
and  a jar  of  jelly)  for  $9.00,  chukars  or 
pheasants,  $14.00,  mallard  ducks,  $10.00. 
Such  expensive  food  seems  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  bourgeois  as  well  as  proletariat, 
and  is  probably  a luxury  for  even  the 
wealthy.  However,  as  the  gamebird  in- 
dustry grows,  the  prices  of  gamebird  entrees 
will  naturally  fall  to  a level  accessible  to 
more  Americans. 

Significance  of  History 

This  is  the  history  of  gamebird  propaga- 
tion to  the  present  time,  a history  dating 
back  to  remote  antiquity.  This  history  re- 
veals a blend  of  two  purposes  behind  an 
industry:  First  and  foremost,  a desire  for 

readily  accessible  food  as  meat  and  eggs; 
second,  and  very  recent,  a desire  to  re- 
plenish stocks  of  gamebirds  to  improve 
hunting.  The  first  objective  was  the  guid- 
ing light  for  the  industry  in  Asia  and 
Europe;  the  second  objective  inspired  the 
industry’s  growth  in  America.  Seemingly 
now,  however,  America  will  use  natural 
means  more  in  the  future  to  obtain  the 
latter  objective,  and  lead  out  in  adhering 
to  the  former  objective. 


DAMN  THAT  MAN 

I like  to  see  a plinker, 

When  he’s  on  a rifle  range 
Align  his  sights,  adjust  his  scope 
That’s  subject  to  a change 
I like  to  see  a hrmter. 

Make  sure  his  gims  the  goods 
But,  DAMN  The  man  that  shoots  at  mark 
When  he  get’s  in  the  woods. 


Eleven  months  out  of  the  year 
He  has  to  true  his  gun. 

Then  he  goes,  out  in  season 
And  shoots  at  mark  for  fvm. 

The  highway  signs  are  full  of  holes, 
Yoimg  trees  are  shot  in  two — 

And  oft  times  a ricochet 
Holes  up  in  me  or  you. 


How  this  offense  escapes  the  law 
I can  not  understand. 

More  men  are  fined  for  lesser  counts 
Less  dangerous  to  the  land. 

Now  if  the  law  don’t  check  the  thing. 

I’m  sure  they  won’t  repeat. 

When  we  catch  a hunter  practicing 
To  drop  one  by  his  feet. 

— S.  T.  G.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 


Game  Protector  William  A.  Moyer,  Allentown, 
sent  in  a pheasant  band  No.  19466  taken  from  a 
pheasant  shot  by  Mr.  George  Bauscher,  that  dty, 
on  November  30  in  Lehigh  County.  Records  show 
the  bird  was  released  September  30,  1937  in  upper 
Mactmgie  Township  that  county.  This  wise  bird, 
nearly  ten  years  old  when  killed,  nearly  escaped 
inasmuch  as  it  was  diot  on  the  very  last  day 
of  the  season. 


1.  Glendnn  Williams  and  son,  Matamoras,  with  some  foxes  raccoons,  and 
j muskrats  they  caught  in  1945;  also  nine-  and  six-pointers  bagged  in  Pike 
j County  last  fall.  2.  A dandy  bagged  in  Centre  County  by  Octavius  Cath- 
erine,  PhiUpsburg.  3.  Howard  Lambach,  and  Earl  and  Herbert  Hess,  of 
,f  Northampton,  with  fine  trophies.  4.  Group  of  successful  hunter’s  snapped 
i[  by  J.  C.  Roher,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Paradise,  season  of  1945.  5.  Richard  D.  Smith, 

I’i  Red  Lion,  with  nice  8-pointer.  6.  Charles  Schlegelnitch,  Lancaster,  with 
!"  nice  bruin.  7.  A nice  one  killed  by  Roy  Persun,  Allenwood,  in  1945. 
ji  8.  Hervy  Keller  and  daughter  Betty,  Benton,  R.  D.  No.  3,  with  20  of  the 
29  foxes  they  killed  last  year  with  his  two  fox  hounds.  9.  Thomas  B.  Hall, 
!>  Meadville,  with  227  pounder  taken  near  Sheffield.  10.  H.  P.  Crawford, 
f|l  Meadville,  with  150  lb.  9-pointer  taken  in  Warren  County  in  1944.  11.  A 

I 


lucky  young  nimrod  with  a beauty.  Wonder  who  he  is?  12.  Nice  10- 
pointer  shot  by  Charles  Gohean  after  it  was  wounded  by  George  Lobt, 
Pottstown.  Other  party  members  included  Clarence  Weihr,  Wilson  Tyson, 
and  Earl  Lord.  13.  Two  hundred  pounder  bagged  in  McKean  County  by 
George  I.  Fullwood.  New  Castle  in  1945.  14.  Picture  not  identified  but 

the  trophy  is  a dandy.  15.  Three  generations  of  beagles  and  beaglers. 
Left  to  right:  S.  G.  Shoop,  Secretary  of  the  Millersburg  Gun  and  Con- 
servation Club,  his  son  Lynn  age  4,  and  his  76  year  old  father.  16.  Here 
are  some  of  the  active  members  of  the  Hawk  Eye  Hunting  Club  feeding 
game.  All  are  members  of  the  Black  Moshannon  Sportsmen’s  .Associa- 
tion, too. 
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Life’s  pathway,  especiahy  in  wildlife  administration,  is  paved  with  a lot 
more  criticism  than  commendations,  therefore  we  would  be  very  foolish  in- 
deed not  to  feel  flattered  at  any  praise  that  happened  to  come  our  way. 

That’s  why  we  feel  as  we  do  about  the  splendid  tribute  paid  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Game  News  by  the  international  famous  author,  John 
Gunther,  in  his  latest  book  “Inside  U.  S.  A.,”  published  by  Harper  Brothers. 

Forgive  us  if  in  our  appreciation  we  quote  a letter  we  received  recently 
from  Mr.  William  S.  Gordon,  Resident  Manager  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  at  Indianapolis,  and  reads  as  follows: 

“If  I ever  needed  anything  to  cement  my  convictions  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  doing  a bang-up  job  then  John 
Gunther’s  most  recent  brain-child,  ‘Inside  U.  S.  A.,’  would  certainly 
supply  the  necessary  cement. 

“I  picked  up  a reviewers  copy  last  Friday  night  and  was  leap- 
frogging through  it  when  I came  to  a page  that  stopped  me  cold. 
There,  for  all  to  see  (and  in  a John  Gunther  book,  many  will  see  it) 
was  a build-up  for  your  splendid  Commission  that  couldn’t  have  been 
more  favorable  if  even  I had  written  it.  Then,  to  top  it  all  off,  there 
was  a foot-note  that  described  Game  News  in  equally  flowery  terms. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  proud  as  I that  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  alone  was  singled  out  for  mention  as  the  nation’s  No.  1 
example  of  what  can — and  has  been  done — not  only  to  restore  but  to 
maintain  a game  crop  for  all  to  enjoy.” 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  such  a fine  testimonial.  Maybe  we 
deserve  all  these  nice  bouquets  and  maybe  we  don’t.  Anway,  we  are  not 
looking  for  praise — simply  trying  to  do  a job.  And  if  in  the  doing  someone 
along  the  line  is  kind  enough  to  hand  us  a word  of  encouragement  now  and 
then,  we  have  every  right  to  feel  gratified.  If  life’s  pathway  was  paved  with 
a few  more  commendations  and  less  criticism,  particularly  the  destructive 
kind,  the  whole  world  would  be  a better  place  in  which  to  work  and  live 
— The  Editor. 
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Here’s  how!  Every  reader  who  sends  in  ten  subscriptions  at  one  time 
during  the  period  September  1 to  February  29  inclusive,  except  club  subscrip- 
tions which  will  not  apply,  will  be  awarded  a free  subscription  for  one  year 
beginning  with  the  expiration  of  their  present  paid  subscription.  We  need 
more  good  solid  readers  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  same  high  standard  we  have 
set  for  the  magazine.  We  cannot  improve  its  contents  much  more,  nor  can  we 
print  more  than  forty  pages  without  going  deeper  in  the  red.  And  the  only 
way  we  can  maintain  our  present  standard  is  to  keep  after  new  readers.  Won’t 
you  help?  Even  if  you  aren’t  particularly  interested  in  the  compensating 
premium? 


IMPORTANT  NOTICES 

1.  See  page  8 for  a list  and  explanation  of  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Game  Code. 

2.  See  page  17  for  a Notice  of  Amendment  on  Bounty  Rates. 

3.  See  page  40  for  the  official  1947  open  seasons  and  bag  limits,  and  a 
detailed  explanation  of  them. 
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Photo  Tamaqua  Evening  Courier. 

Russell  Nelson,  of  Hecla,  -with  two  fawns  he  rescued  from  dogs  in  the  woods  near  town  recently.  One  fawn  was  killed  by  the  dogs  before 
Nelson  reached  the  scene  and  drove  them  oft.  The  youngsters  above  were  turned  over  to  the  District  dame  Protector. 


HAPPY  HUNTIHG  to  you.  LIHLE  PAL 


October  19th,  1946. 

HE  died  this  afternoon! 

Suddenly  and  without  pain  she  met  her 
end  under  the  wheels  of  an  automobile 
whose  owner  was  in  just  a little  too  much  of 
a hurry  to  get  to  his  destination. 

She  had  stopped  for  a moment  at  the  side 
of  the  busy  turnpike  to  give  some  needed 
attention  to  a bothersome  flea,  and  then  had 
too  suddenly  darted  across  the  road. 

She  was  a great  lover  of  all  humans,  and 
had  the  utmost  confidence  that  none  would 
ever  harm  her;  at  least  none  ever  had  in 
her  few  years  of  joyful  living.  But  this  time 
her  confidence  had  been  betrayed.  Thanks, 
motorist,  for  doing  a merciful  job.  This  was 
far  better  than  if  she  had  dragged  her  poor 
battered  little  body  into  some  secluded  spot 
and  spent  several  days  awaiting  for  the  end. 

Our  mutual  affection  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  both  loved  a boat,  and  the  water. 
When  she  foxmd  that  she  could  beg  a ride, 
with  those  pleading  brown  eyes  of  hers,  and 
with  the  added  help  of  her  ever-wagging 
tail,  she  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
company me  on  a trip  down  the  beautiful 
Neshaminy  Creek  and  thence  out  onto  the 
historic  old  Delaware  River. 

Part  Cocker  Spaniel  she  was — her  lineage 
did  not  rate  a place  in  the  record  books  of 
the  American  Keimel  Association,  but  that 
does  not  matter.  Her  heart,  her  love  of  life 
and  her  faith  in  and  affection  for  those  she 
loved  entitled  her  to  top  rating  in  any  man’s 
book. 

Through  long  summer  afternoons  we  had 
spent  many  hours  cruising  up  and  down  the 
river  together,  and  some  summer  evenings 
had  found  us  stealing  a ride  of  an  how  or 


IT  WAS  NICE  TO  HAVE  KNOWN  YOU 
FOR  A WHILE 

An  urgent  and  heartfelt  plea  for  more 
cautious  driving  on  our  highways! 

• 

By  W.  K.  THOMAS,  Member,  Newportville 
Rod  and  Gim  Club 


“Just  she  and  I,  a little  boat  and  a faithful 
outboard  motor  . . 


two  before  we  pulled  into  the  dock,  just  in 
time  to  beat  the  gathering  dusk.  Yes,  we 
had  many  happy  hours  together;  just  she 
and  I,  a little  boat  and  a faithful  outboard 
motor. 

As  I sat  by  the  wheel,  she  always  took 
her  place  directly  beside  me,  and  sometimes 
even  stood  up  with  her  front  feet  on  the 
cowling,  with  eyes  set  dead  ahead,  as  in- 
tently as  if  she  were  actually  steering  the 
boat.  Here  she  always  showed  her  disdain, 
through  a bark  or  two,  of  ordinary  dogs  who 
had  to  be  content  to  sit  on  shore  or  on 
many  of  the  docks  that  we  passed. 

Her  companionship  was  better  than  that 
of  many  humans;  yes  far  better.  She  was 
never  moody  or  bored,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  talk  to  me  in  the  only  way  that  she  knew. 
One  word  directed  to  her,  or  one  stroke  of 
her  shiny  black  coat  always  brought  forth 
the  quick  response  of  wagging  tail  or  an 
attempt  to  lick  my  face.  If  she  happened 
to  be  at  the  stem  when  our  frail  little  craft 
of  fourteen  feet  Wcis  tossed  violently  in  the 
wash  of  some  passing  speed-boat,  she  would 
make  her  way  quickly  toward  me  and  crawl 
into  my  lap;  fully  confident  that  I would 
protect  her  if  anything  should  happen.  She 
had  more  confidence  in  me  than  I have  in 
all  but  a few  humans. 

I am  sure  that  she,  like  most  dogs  of  the 
hunting  strain,  knew  that  the  time  of  year 
for  which  she  most  lived  was  fast  approach- 
ing. How  they  sense  the  coming  of  the 
hunting  season  I do  not  know,  but  they 
definitely  seem  to  know  that  they  will  soon 
be  trailing  the  wily  pheasant  or  retrieving 
the  fast-flying  duck  from  the  marsh-lands. 

Only  one  short  week  ago  we  went  out 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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DRESSED  FIT  TO  KILL 


By  BILL  WOLF 


MONO  my  hunting  companions  is  one 
who  looks  exactly  like  a toad  for  sev- 
eral weeks  each  year.  If  he  moved  by 
hopping  instead  of  walking,  the  resemblance 
would  be  complete.  However,  toads  are  not 
ordinarily  encountered  in  the  winter  woods 
and  toads  do  not  carry  guns.  Therefore, 
this  short  and  squat  friend  of  mine  is  only 
superficially  similar  to  a toad  because  he 
both  walks  in  the  snow  and  carries  a beauti- 
ful little  Mannlicher-Schoenauer  carbine, 
obviously  non-amphibian  characteristics. 

The  clothing  he  wears  is  the  thing  that 
makes  him  look  like  something  less  than 
human.  He  hunts  bear  and  deer  each  season 
in  the  mountain  country,  which  means  he  is 
not  a candidate  for  the  Best  Dressed  Man  of 
the  Year.  Such  hunting  involves  long  periods 
of  inactivity  occasionally,  during  which  the 
poor  devil  waiting  on  stand  must  keep  warm 
in  sub-zero  temperatures.  This  particular 
hunter  solves  the  problem,  as  many  others 
do,  by  piling  on  all  the  warm  clothing  he 
can  wear  which  gives  him  considerable  lati- 
tude that  goes  ill  with  his  longitude.  He 
is  Mister  Five-by-Five  as  he  bulges  through 
the  forest. 

He  is  attired,  from  inside  out,  in  a pair 
of  long  woolen  underwear,  a woolen  shirt, 
heavy  woolen  breeches  so  stiff  that  they  gall 
the  thigh  if  much  walking  is  done,  a woolen 


jacket  next  to  the  shirt  and  a heavy  woolen 
coat  to  match  the  breeches  on  the  outside,  a 
light  and  heavy  pair  of  woolen  socks,  rubber- 
bottomed  shoes,  mittens,  scarf,  hunting  hat 
with  ear  flaps.  In  the  coat  pockets  he  car- 
ries sandwiches  and  fruit  for  lunch,  a hand 
warmer  if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  a com- 
pass, a short  rope  just  in  case  he  gets  a deer 
or  bear,  a pneumatic  cushion  if  he  wants  to 
rest  while  on  stand,  matches,  cartridges  and 
assorted  items. 

In  other  words,  he  is  as  stumpy  and 
bulgy  as  a toad.  He  is  a typical  American 
hunter,  warm  enough  and  yet  uncomfortably 
padded,  a perfect  subject  for  redesigning 
along  the  clothing  line.  There  are  millions 
like  him. 

How  to  dress  for  the  field  is  a problem 
to  all  of  them,  the  waterfowl  shooters,  the 
small  game  hunters,  the  big  game  special- 
ists. And  the  problem  varies  with  the  lo- 
cality. The  north  woods,  the  eastern  moun- 
tain country,  the  brush  and  bramble  small 
game  sections,  the  flatlands  of  the  central 
states,  the  high  western  ranges  and  the 
arid  southwest  all  offer  different  conditions. 
There  is  no  one  hunting  outfit  that  is  perfect 
for  all  of  them. 

Worse  than  that,  there  is  no  hunting  outfit 
that  is  perfect  for  any  single  kind  of  gun- 
ning in  any  one  locale.  The  hunter  almost 
invariably  sacrifices  comfort  and  appearance 
for  utility,  or  else  dresses  like  a casual 
fashion  plate  at  the  cost  of  cold  feet,  wet 
shoulders,  frozen  fingers  and  bones,  and 
briars  imbedded  in  his  thighs. 

My  own  hunting  wardrobe  is  nearly  com- 
plete. There  are  rows  of  shoes  and  boots  of 
all  kinds.  There  are  enough  jackets  and 
coats  to  start  a small  clothing  store.  The 
range  of  breeches  is  impressive  and  there  are 
accessories  everywhere — shirts,  all  kinds  of 


socks  and  stockings,  mittens,  gloves,  caps 
and  underwear.  Where  other  men  spend 
their  hard-earned  money  on  street  clothing, 
I go  threadbare  and  down-at-the-heels  in 
the  city  in  order  to  acquire  more  outdoors 
clothing.  Animals  nudge  each  other  when 
I go  afield  and  ask:  “Who  is  that  well- 
dressed  gentleman?” 

And,  yet,  in  all  that  vulgar  display  of 
clothing  wealth,  there  are  exactly  only  two 
articles  that  I consider  neat,  comfortable 
and  ideal  for  their  purpose. 

One  is  a pair  of  shoes.  Since  you  are 
going  hunting  this  fall  and  winter,  let  us 
consider  footwear  first  and  see  what  the 
well-dressed  gunner  will  wear.  Shoes  and 
boots  are  more  important  than  any  other 
gear  because  nearly  all  hunting  in  all  sec- 
tions is  done  afoot. 

The  shoes  that  I consider  near-perfect 
were  designed  for  wet  going  in  snow  or  rain. 
They  have  rubber  bottoms  and  twelve-inch 
leather  tops.  With  them  it  is  possible  to 
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walk  through  water  as  deep  as  they  are 
i high  without  getting  wet  feet  if  the  leather 
is  properly  dressed  with  water-proofing. 
They  keep  the  feet  dry  when  wading  through 
or  standing  in  snow.  I wear  them  even  on 
many  dry  days  when  I expect  to  be  hunting 
in  muskeg  or  low  creek  bottoms,  pn  very 
cold  days,  a fleece-lined  innersole  can  be 
inserted  in  them  and  they  are  roomy  enough 
to  take  heavy  woolen  stockings.  They  are  . 
not  clumsily  heavy. 

If  forced  to  own  only  one  pair  of  hunt- 
ing shoes,  instead  of  the  small  shoe  store 
stock  I now  have,  I would  pick  these  rubber 
i bottoms  for  all  hunting  except  on  rocky 
' mountain  stretches.  They  are  more  water- 
I proof  than  any  other  boots  except  all-rubber 
ones.  All-rubber  hightops  are  perfect  for 
some  kinds  of  hunting,  but  they  are  heavy, 
never  fit  too  well  and  are  too  warm  on  mild 
I days.  As  for  all-leather  shoes,  none  are 
waterproof. 

However,  I’m  not  entirely  limited  to  one 
pair.  Unfortunately  I can  buy  what  I want 
every  once  in  a while  and  store  clerks  rub 
their  hands  in  anticipation  when  I go  into  a 
trance  at  the  sight  of  new  footwear.  They 
know  that  I am  helpless  then. 

Consequently,  I own  nearly  every  known 
type  of  footgear  and  here  is  a fair  and  un- 
biased appraisal  of  it;  Most  comfortable 
! hunting  shoes  are  the  ten-inch  top,  all- 
leather ones  usually  called  a “birdshooter 
boot.”  My  favorites  have  a moccasin  foot 
on  a composition  sole  and  heel.  They  are 
light  and  I can  walk  all  day  in  comfort  in 
them — but  I wouldn’t  trust  them  to  keep 
my  feet  dry  even  in  a heavy  frost.  They 
aren’t  intended  to  be  waterproof  and  are 
comfortable  because  they  aren’t.  Watertight 
shoes  are  also  airtight,  which  means  that 
they  will  irritate  the  feet  eventually.  Next 
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most  comfortable  footgear  is  a half-boot  of 
leather  with  a buckle  strap  across  the  in- 
step and  a three-eyelet  lace  at  the  top  of 
their  twelve-inch  height. 

Really  high-topped  shoes  (those  that  lace 
to  just  below  the  knee)  should  never  be 
worn  where  much  walking  must  be  done. 
They  are  inventions  of  the  devil  who  goes 
along  with  each  pair  to  stick  pitchforks  into 
the  calves  of  cramped  legs.  However,  they 
are  useful  in  very  rough  going  if  it  does 
not  involve  too  much  travel  by  shank’s 
mare.  Better  than  high-tops,  with  their 
interminable  lacing,  are  the  engineer’s  field 
boots.  These  are  all-leather,  somewhat  like 
a riding  boot,  but  they  buckle  across  the 
instep  and  also  at  the  top  below  the  knee. 
The  best  are  custom-made  and  expensive, 
but  even  factory-grade  engineers  boots  give 
good  service. 

Stadium  boots  (or  the  similar  fleece-lined 
aviators’  flying  boots)  would  be  excellent 
for  certain  kinds  of  cold  weather  hunting; 
but  they  are  entirely  too  clumsy  unless  you 
don’t  mind  walking  like  L’il  Abner. 

Are  you  entirely  devoid  of  pride?  Do 
you  put  personal  comfort  above  appearance? 
Many  hunters  reach  this  point  of  fashion 
negation  and  dress  as  they  damned  please. 
For  such  as  these,  there  are  two  tips  on  foot- 
wear. One  concerns  high-topped  shoes  which 
were  condemned  above  because  they  lace  to 
the  knee  and  restrict  the  leg.  However, 
mountain  people  who  don’t  give  a tinker’s 
dam  about  fashion,  often  wear  high-tops 
in  comfort  by  the  simple  expedient  of  strip- 
ping out  all  the  laces  except  for  a few  inches 
at  the  ankle.  They  stuff  their  breeches 
down  in  the  loose  tops  and  have  a sloppy, 
comfortable  pair  of  shoes.  The  other  sug- 
gestion deals  with  a cold-weather  solution. 
Lumbermen  and  strip  miners  often  wear 
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felt  boots  to  the  knee  with  short  galoshes 
on  the  feet.  Felt  boots  keep  feet  warm  in 
the  coldest  weather  and  the  galoshes  keep 
them  dry.  Look  for  them  in  mountain 
country  general  stores.  They  do  not  apf>ear 
in  men’s  fashion  magazines. 

In  addition  to  the  rubber-bottomed  shoes, 
the  other  article  that  I consider  almost  per- 
fect is  a hunting  coat  for  extremely  cold 
weather.  I saw  a red  one  in  a sporting 
goods  store  and  when  I staggered  out  on 
the  street  I found  I had  the  coat  wrapped 
up  and  under  my  arm.  It  is  a flaming  crim- 
son and  when  I first  wore  it  I had  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  persons  whispered  as 
I went  past.  “Look,  there  goes  a Man  in 
a Red  Coat.”  Since  then,  schoolboys  and 
bobby-soxers  have  taken  to  wearing  loud 
hunting-type  shirts  and  jackets  and  I have 
lost  my  sensitiveness  about  the  red  coat. 

It  is  seven  years  old  now  and  it  has  never 
let  me  down.  It  keeps  me  warm  at  con- 
siderably below  zero  and  it  keeps  me  dry 
in  any  kind  of  weather.  It  is  made  of  heavy, 
beautifully  live  wool  and  is  quite  unlike 
the  usual  “shadow  plaid”  all-wool  hunting 
coat  which  is  little  more  pliable  than  a board. 
It  is  lined  with  some  soft  warm  material 
that  looks  like  chamois.  The  big  shawl  collar 
can  be  snap-fastened  into  a roll  collar  that 
keeps  the  ears  and  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  warm,  or  it  can  be  made  into  a full 
hood  by  pulling  a zipper.  It  even  looks 
warm  because  of  its  color  and  the  red  is  a 
safety  factor  in  the  deer  woods. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  it  has  more  pockets 
than  Joseph’s  coat  had  colors.  There  are 
two  breast  pockets  with  snap  fasteners,  two 
outside  patch  pockets  and  two  extremely 
deep  slash  side  pockets  as  well  as  a large 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 


The  p.O'blem  of  dress  varies  with  the  locality.  There  is  no  one  hunting  outfit  that  is  perfect  for  all  of  them 
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shelter  human  beings  because  the  financial 
returns  from  the  worn  out  and  eroded  farms 
was  insufficient  to  keep  the  buildings  in 
proper  repair. 

We  can  see  the  scarred  earth  from  min- 
eral operations  which  leaves  no  place  for 
either  plant  or  animal  life  to  exist. 

We  can  see  the  automobile  graveyards 


where  rusted  masses  of  mineral  resources 
are  of  no  value  to  the  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  are  crying  for  new  cars  to  meet 
the  needs  of  business  or  pleasure. 

We  can  see  the  ghost  towns  that  stand 
as  mute  evidence  that  natural  resources  once 
abounded  nearby  but  were  ruthlessly  des- 
troyed, thereby  forcing  people  to  new  loca- 
tions and  new  jobs. 

We  can  see  the  filth-laden  streams  whicn 
once  teemed  with  fish  but  have  long  since 
been  robbed  of  their  aquatic  life  because 
individuals,  industry  and  government  all 
used  them  for  open  sewers  to  carry  away 
human  and  industrial  wastes. 

We  can  see  the  deforested  hills  which 
were  once  rooted  with  countless  trees  that 
held  the  water  in  the  soil  durir^  heavy 
rains,  hills  which  now  cannot  hold  the  rain- 
falls which  sweep  the  topsoils  down  into 
the  streams,  annually  leaving  the  farm  lands 
with  less  and  less  minerals  and  other  plant- 
building elements  to  produce  productive 
crops. 

And  we  can  see  those  fields  and  forests 
as  areas  where  wildlife  once  abounded,  and 
where  now  wildlife  has  vanished,  because 
wildlife,  too,  needs  the  soil,  the  plant-life, 
the  food  and  the  water. 

And  yet  we  as  a people  have  boasted 
about  being  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
because  we  have  managed  to  survive  every 
social  and  economic  disaster  that  has  threat- 
ened our  national  security.  We  have  ac- 
cepted every  challenge  to  oust  crime,  drud- 
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The  issue  of  conservation,  for  many  years 
revolving  about  specialized  interests,  has 
at  last  moved  forward  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  general  pattern  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

There  are  many  factors  which  have 
brought  this  about,  the  chief  one  being  the 
edarming  disappearance  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, our  soil,  forests,  waters,  minerals 
and  wildlife  in  the  span  of  a few  short 
generations.  And,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  we  the  people  have  made  it  so. 

In  our  own  state  the  destructive  hand  of 
man  has  been  at  work.  From  the  time  of 
William  Penn’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians, 
man  has  moved  across  the  state,  across  the 
nation,  settling  on  the  banks  of  our  streams 
and  on  the  tops  of  our  mountains,  steadily 
searching  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

True,  the  forests  he  pushed  back,  the  soil 
he  broke,  the  streams  he  defiled,  the  min- 
erals he  took  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  the  wildlife  he  destroyed  all  contributed 
toward  the  building  of  an  economic  and 
social  empire  never  before  attained  by  any 
nation  on  earth.  Nevertheless  he  still  stands 
indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  mass  use 
and  abuse  in  writing  checks  against  Nature’s 
bank  until  the  balance  on  deposit  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  in- 
creasing population  whose  standards  of  liv- 
ing are  annually  rising  to  new  levels. 

The  greedy  hands  of  individuals,  industry 
and  government  all  have  played  their  part 
in  the  scourge  that  has  devastated  the  land. 

Lying  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  the 
abandoned  and  worn  out  farms  which  are 
no  longer  able  to  produce  crops  because  they 
have  -been  robbed  of  their  fertility  through 
mismanagement  and  soil  erosion. 

We  can  see  the  deserted  and  dilapidated 
buildings  which  are  no  longer  suitable  to 
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gery,  disease,  distance,  and  ignorance  from 
our  body  politic  through  scientific,  religious, 
educational  and  govenunental  agencies  and 
activities. 

But  we  are  failing  miserably  in  meeting 
the  physical  and  moral  obligations  of  loyalty 
and  duty  to  ourselves,  otu'  own  sons  and 
daughters,  our  friends’  and  neighbors’  chil- 
dren, and  future  generations  by  drawing  too 
lavishly  on  the  bank  of  nature. 

We  should  hang  our  heads  in  shame: 
We  should  keep  them  bowed  until  our  basic 
thinking  is  changed,  imtil  we  understand 
the  value  of  our  resources,  then  lift  them 
and  resolve  to  put  our  house  in  order  and 
look  upon  our  resources  as  the  primary 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  feel  these  resources 
were  placed  here  for  you  to  use  as  you  see 
fit,  that  you  need  not  siirrender  the  cher- 
ished practices  and  policies  of  the  past  that 
brought  you  material  gain  from  their  ex- 
ploitation. 

In  some  respects  you  may  be  right.  In 
others  you  are  wrong.  For  new  eras  call 
for  new  programs,  programs  where  our  basic 
thinking  must  enter  new  channels  if  they 
are  to  be  carried  on  successfully. 

Do  you  know  that  Pennsylvania  alone 
contributed  to  the  recent  war,  35  percent 
of  the  resources  which  are  no  longer  avail- 
able for  your  use? 

Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  some  of  the 
things  that  went  into  the  materials  of  mod- 
ern warfare.  For  example,  to  build  one 

35.000  ton  battleship:  62,000,000  poimds  of 
steel,  2,022,000  potmds  of  copper,  1,032,000 
poimds  of  zinc,  952,000  pounds  of  aluminum, 

796.000  pounds  of  nickle,  321,000  board  feet 
of  lumber,  160,000  pounds  of  rubber,  82,000 
pounds  of  tin,  55,000  pounds  of  cotton,  11,000 
pounds  of  cordage,  and  250  pounds  of  mica. 

And  there  were  more  than  700  ships  of 
various  designs,  sizes  and  weights  built  dur- 


ing the  war,  many  of  which  were  totally 
destroyed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  planes, 
tanks,  and  other  modern  weapons  and  im- 
plements of  warfare  that  clothed  and  fitted 
our  armed  forces. 

Those  of  you  who  are  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling  or  retailing  can  read- 
ily understand  what  the  war  has  cost  you 
in  raw  materials  or  the  finished  products 
from  which  you  make  your  living.  The  steel 
utilized  by  one  battleship  was  sufficient  to 
build  25.000  new  automobiles. 


Those  of  you  who  are  not  interested  in 
industry  or  business  as  an  enterprise  can 
readily  understand  why  you  are  unable  to 
purchase  the  hunting  or  fishing  equipment 
necessary  to  meet  your  demands.  And  those 
of  you  who  are  primarily  interested  in  see- 
ing that  more  game  is  in  the  field  and  for- 
est, or  more  fish  in  the  streams,  may  ask 
“Why  should  we  be  concerned  how  much 
material  it  took  to  build  the  implements  of 
warfare,  either  steel  or  wood  or  cotton  or 
the  rest?” 

The  answer  to  that  is  simple:  The  war  took 
your  wildlife  because  many  of  the  resources 
that  went  into  the  mouth  of  that  ugly  war 
were  removed  from  environments  where 
your  wildlife  existed,  leaving  it  without 
adequate  food  and  cover  to  reproduce  its 
kind  sufficiently  to  meet  your  demands  when 
the  war  was  finally  won. 

We  built  a powerful  military  strength  to 
secure  our  position  as  a nation.  Through  the 
endless???  supply  of  raw  materials  we  had 
to  feed  the  wheels  of  industry  and  the 
mouths  of  140,000.000  hungry  men,  women 
and  children  in  America.  But  today  the 
endless  in  many  instances  is  about  ended 
and  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

What  are  we  to  do  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge of  conservation?  Who  shall  carry  on 
the  long  range  conservation  education  pro- 
gram that  will  reach  deep  into  the  hearts  and 
minds  and  homes  of  the  people  in  our  state 
and  nation?  Will  it  be  the  conservation 
agencies  of  the  state  and  the  sportsmen’s 
organizations  who  will  carry  the  banner, 
with  specialized  interests  the  care  of  their 
activities?  Or  will  it  be  the  public  in  general 
who  will  unite  and  make  conservation  a 
vital,  living  thing  in  their  daily  lives?  The 
former  should  mould  the  sentiment  and  the 
latter  express  it. 

Before  going  any  deeper  into  so  vital  a 
subject  as  conservation  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  and  find  out  just  what  conservation 
really  is.  Webster  says  it  is  “the  official 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 

AT  THE 

Section  402 — Application  for.  Permits  (Act 
272  approved  June  20,  1947,  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1947) . 

Requires  payment  of  $100.00  fee  for  non- 
resident fur  dealers.  Heretofore  $50.00. 

Section  409 — Disposing  and  Removing  Game 
From  Propagating  Premises  (Act  272,  ap- 
proved June  20,  1947,  effective  September  1, 
1947). 

Revises  previous  tagging  and  reporting 
requirements  and  now  provides  for  serially 
numbered  tags  printed  in  triplicate;  the 
original  of  the  tag  to  be  attached  to  the 
container  or  the  bird  or  animal;  one  copy 
to  be  returned  to  the  Commission  by  the 
permittee  within  five  (5)  days  following 
transaction;  the  other  copy  to  be  retained 
hy  the  permittee  for  a period  of  two  (2) 
years.  Consignees  are  no  longer  required 
to  return  tags  to  Commission. 

Section  410 — Permits  to  Operate  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds  (Act  130,  approved  May 
23,  1947,  effective  September  1,  1947). 

The  amendment  provides  for  an  alter- 
nate method  of  boundary  marking  where 
a clearly  visible  boundary  already  exists. 
When  the  alternate  boundary  marking 
method  is  used,  the  permittee  may  post  the 
required  notices  on  each  side  of  all  road- 
ways or  entrances,  and  elsewhere,  at  in- 
tervals not  to  exceed  fifty  C50)  yards  apart 
(which  requires  twice  as  many  posters  as 
needed  previously) ; also,  that  the  permittee 
shall  maintain  a cleared  strip  of  five  (5) 
feet  or  more  from  which  brush,  weed  and 
other  high  growth  is  removed  annually 
where  unfenced  boundaries  run  through 
forest  or  brush  land,  briar  thickets,  or  high 
weed  growths. 

Section  411 — Regulations  on  Regulated 
Shooting  Grounds  (Act  130,  approved  May 
23,  1947,  effective  September  1,  1947) . 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  periods 
for  taking  domestically-produced  pheasants 
and  chukar  partridges,  on  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds  in  areas  where  wild  ringneck 
pheasants  thrive  and  normally  produce  a 
shootable  supply  of  such  birds,  shall  begin 
on  the  date  and  hour  of  the  general  State- 
wide open  season  for  small  game  as  fixed 
by  the  Act  or  the  Commission,  and  continue 
to  the  31st  day  of  December,  inclusive;  also 
that  the  period  for  taking  such  pheasants 
and  chukar  partridges  on  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds  established  in  areas  other  than 
those  stipulated  above  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Commission  without  regard  to  the  general 
State-wide  open  season  for  small  game, 
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and  certified  to  holders  of  permits;  also  that 
the  period  for  taking  domestically-produced 
mallard  or  black  ducks  on  regulated  shoot- 
ing grounds,  unless  otherwise  fixed  and  so 
certified  by  the  Commission,  shall  conform 
with  the  seasons  established  for  waterfowl 
hunting  by  federal  regulations  in  effect  for 
the  Commonwealth. 

Section  415 — Disposing  and  Removing  Fur- 
hearing Animals  From  Fur  Farms  (Act  272, 
approved  June  20,  1947,  effective  September 
1,  1947). 

The  amendment  revises,  standardizes  and 
simplifies,  for  both  kinds  of  propagating 
permits,  the  tagging  and  reporting  require- 
ments in  the  same  manner  as  that  indicated 
in  the  amended  Section  409. 

Section  419 — Penalties  (Act  272,  approved 
June  20,  1947,  effective  September  1,  1947) 

Increases  the  penalty  for  residents  who 
fail  to  obtain  permits  to  purchase,  receive 
or  resell  raw  furs  for  commercial  purposes 
to  $100.00,  in  place  of  $25.00;  also  increases 
the  penalty  for  non-residents  engaged  in 
purchasing,  receiving  or  reselling  raw  furs 
for  commercial  purposes  without  a permit 
from  $100.00  to  $200.00;  provides  a penalty 
of  $10.00  for  failure  to  return  the  duplicate 
copy  of  any  propagation  or  fur-farming  tag, 
or  neglecting  or  failing  to  retain  the  copy 
of  the  tag  required  of  the  permittee,  and 
extends  the  penalty  to  apply  to  each  such 
neglect  or  failure. 

Section  607 — Disturbing  Traps  of  Another 
(Act  139,  approved  May  23,  1947,  effective 
May  23,  1947). 

This  amendment  provides  that  unless  traps 
are  set  on  private  property  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  prop- 
erty, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
tamper  with,  disturb,  mutilate,  destroy  or  re- 
move any  trap  or  other  device  set  by  an  offi- 
cer or  an  agent  of  the  Commission,  for  the 
purpose  of  trapping  wild  animals  or  birds,  or 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatsoever  with 
such  trapping  operations,  or  to  remove  or 
attempt  to  remove  any  animal  or  bird  from 
such  trap  or  device.  Heretofore  there  was 
no  specific  provision  in  the  Game  Law  on 
the  subject. 

Section  701 — Unlawful  Taking,  Killing, 
Possession,  Etc.,  of  Game  (Act  131,  approved 
May  23,  1947,  effective  September  1,  1947) 


Authorizes  issuance  of  permits  for  $1.00 
to  possess  the  flesh  of  lawfully  killed  game 
animals  or  birds,  or  parts  thereof,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  six  months  beyond  the 
sixty-day  normal  possession  period  allowed 
without  permits.  In  addition  to  the  Director, 
any  Supervisor  or  District  Game  Protector, 
upon  payment  of  fee,  may  now  issue  permits. 
Heretofore  this  provision  covered  flesh  of 
big  game  only  for  four  additional  months. 

Section  806 — Possession  of  Loaded  Fire- 
arms and  Certain  Ammunition  Restricted 
(Act  177,  approved  May  31,  1947,  effective 
May  31,  1947) 

Sub-section  (a),  as  amended,  extends  to 
shotguns  as  well  as  .22  caliber  rifles  the 
restrictions  heretofore  applicable  to  carrying 
certain  rifles  in  vehicles  at  night.  The  re- 
quirement that  rifles  and  shotguns  when 
carried  at  night  must  be  in  cases  or  taken 
apart  or  securely  wrapped  will  not  apply 
from  the  day  before  the  regular  small 
game  hunting  season,  which  normally  opens 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  to  the  31st 
day  of  December,  inclusive. 

The  amendment  to  sub-section  (b)  adds 
.22  caliber  rifle  cartridges  to  the  list  of 
ammunition  that  may  be  carried  in  vehicles 
at  night  only  when  in  unbroken  original 
cartons  or  securely  wrapped,  but  this  re- 
quirement does  not  apply  to  any  ammunition 
during  the  period  specified  above. 

Section  808 — Prohibiting  Shooting  or  Dis- 
turbing Wildlife  in  Safety  Zones  (Act  177, 
approved  May  31,  1947,  effective  May  31, 
1947) 

This  section,  as  amended,  includes  the  old 
law  which  made  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, other  than  the  owner  or  occupant, 
while  hunting  or  trapping  to  shoot  or  dis- 
charge firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons 
within  150  yards  of  occupied  dwellings, 
barns,  stables,  or  other  buildings  connected 
therewith,  without  specific  advance  permis- 
sion of  the  owner  or  tenant.  It  now  includes 
a definition  of  the  “Safety  Zone”,  and  makes 
it  unlawfid  to  shoot  at  any  wild  bird  or 
wild  animal  while  it  is  within  such  safety 
zones,  without  specific  advance  permission. 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  amended 
section  is  new,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person,  other  than  the  owner  or  occu- 
pant, during  any  open  hunting  or  trapping 
season,  to  wilfully  hunt  for,  pursue,  disturb, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WELL,  WHAT'S  WRONG? 
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NOTES  FROM  RATTLESNAKE  SHACK 

By  A.  B.  CHAMPLAIN 


The  woodchuck  and  groundhog  is  one  and 
the  same  animal.  Our  Clarks  Valley 
woodchuck  records  indicate  that  these 
animals  emerge  from  hibernation  around 
March  24th.  These  dates  do  not  coincide 
with  the  fictional  groundhog  day,  February 
2nd.  Toward  fall  time  oirr  woodchucks  hunt 
their  holes  in  which  they  spend  the  winter. 
We  have  seen  them  abroad  as  late  as  the 
November  hunting  season. 

Our  woodchucks  sure  delight  in  getting 
into  mischief.  Why  a woodchuck  with  a 
whole  moimtain  side  at  its  disposal  prefers 
our  little  fenced  in  garden  plot  is  a mystery 
to  us.  A chicken-wire  fence  keeps  most  of 
our  animals  out  of  the  garden.  Woodchucks 
have  added  climbing  to  their  accomplish- 
ments. They  get  over  the  fence  into  the 
garden,  then  seem  to  forget  how  they  got  in. 
They  eat  up  a row  of  beans  and  nip  here 
and  there  at  the  other  vegetable  plants — 
then  they  dig  a hole  imder  the  fence  to  get 
out.  We  tried  all  kinds  of  repellent  sprays 
and  dusts  short  of  poisoning  our  food  crop. 
Then  we  tried  the  rifle.  The  latter  was  a 
sure  cure  if  a woodchuck  came  around  over 
weekends  and  we  were  there.  But  even 
woodchucks  have  some  intelligence  as  well 
as  instinct.  They  visit  our  patch  during  the 
days  when  we  are  not  there.  Our  best  pre- 
ventative was  unique.  We  set  a lot  of  little 
mousetraps  along  the  vegetable  rows  for 
them  to  step  into.  The  effect  of  these  snap 
traps  was  apparent.  Some  of  the  little  traps 
were  missing  and  some  pulled  apart.  Damage 
by  woodchucks  was  down  to  a minimum. 

Yoimg  woodchucks  tame  easily.  We  have 
often  taken  the  little  fellows  out  of  the 
garden  and  carried  them  across  the  creek 
or  far  enough  from  our  garden  plot  so  they 
wouldn’t  return.  They  are  interesting 


animals  and  were  it  not  for  their  destructive 
habits  we  would  encourage  them  as  neigh- 
bors. Many  persons  consider  woodchucks  a 
great  delicacy  if  prepared  and  cooked 
properly.  According  to  their  cleanly  vege- 
tarian habits,  they  should  be  good  eating. 
If  you  try  this,  eat  our  share  too.  We  are 
not  having  any. 

Deer  will  eat  all  manner  of  things.  They 
love  to  clean  up  the  garden  phlox  and  ber- 
gamot that  grow  around  the  shack.  They 
clip  the  Virginia  creeper  and  violets,  they 
cut  the  rhododendron  leaves  and  browse  the 
laurel  foilage.  They  bite  off  the  tender 
twigs  and  branches  of  convenient  tree 
boughs  and  then  just  to  be  busy,  chew  here 
and  there  at  lichens  and  mossy  growths. 
There  is  one  other  food  habit  that  always 
intrigues  us.  There  was  a nice  patch  of 


“Woodchucks  have  added  climbing  to  their 
accomplishments  ” 


poison  ivy  growing  at  the  bend  below  camp. 
Our  deer  were  very  fond  of  this  delicacy 
and  ate  avidly  without  deleterious  effects. 
They  cropped  the  tender  leaves  and  ter- 
minals and  kept  the  patch  well  mowed  down. 

Some  of  our  deer  really  became  used  to 
us  and  after  a time  would  hang  around  camp 
while  we  were  there.  We  never  really  tried 
to  tame  them,  however.  A tame  animal  is 
one  of  the  first  to  nm  into  trouble  during 
the  hunting  season.  Deer  have  their  smart 
individuals  and  then  again  some  of  them 
are  “dumb”  animals.  The  latter  are  gen- 
erally the  first  to  leave  the  forest  via  the 
hunters  gun. 

Watching  deer  is  one  of  our  exciting 
games.  It  takes  a pretty  good  woodsman  to 
get  near  enough  to  a deer  or  small  herd  and 
watch  them  without  being  discovered,  more 
especially  during  daytime.  It  is  much  more 
satisfactory  and  interesting  than  hunting 
to  kill. 

Opossums  often  come  visiting  at  night 
They  raid  the  scrap  pail  or  climb  to  a feed- 
ing box  for  a piece  of  left  over  toast  or  some 
suet  put  their  for  birds.  “Possums”  some- 
times get  quite  tame  at  a place  like  this. 
They  even  get  to  know  a voice  or  odor.  One 
young  fellow  climbed  the  feeder  regularly. 
We  could  feed  it  by  hand  or  even  pull  its 
tail  a bit.  Its  reaction  to  this  treatment  was 
a hiss  and  a sickly  grin  to  express  its  annoy- 
ance. 

Skunks  are  beautiful  creatures.  They  are 
interesting  and  clever  too.  We  have  had  a 
variety  of  shades  and  assortments  of  these 
black  and  white  “kitties”  residing  in  dens 
not  too  far  from  the  old  shack.  They  travel 
a lot  during  the  night  time  and  often  visit 
our  scrap  pail  to  sample  the  left  overs. 
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Skunks  also  became  friendly  and  would  con- 
tinue to  feed  while  we  plied  the  flashlight 
beam  upon  them.  One  individual  became  so 
tame  that  it  would  come  out  from  its  den 
during  the  daytime  when  we  hammered  on 
a tin  pan.  This  was  the  signal  that  food  had 
been  placed  out  for  it.  The  only  time  we 
were  bothered  by  the  odor  from  our  skunks 
was  the  time  one  cocky  fellow  had  an  argu- 
ment with  an  opossum  over  some  choice 
morsel  at  the  scrap  pail. 

At  this  time  there  is  a pessimistic  skunk 
that  comes  to  the  shack  at  dusk.  He  is  aware 
of  our  presence  and  pays  no  attention  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cabin.  We  can  talk  to  him 
and  he  only  eyes  us  curiously  and  goes  to 
his  feeding  station  to  eat  the  scraps  from  oui- 
dinner,  (kice  he  came  to  the  door  and 
scratched  on  the  screen.  We  had  forgotten 
to  put  out  his  feed.  Some  time  we  will  try 
to  feed  him  from  hand.  Do  you  think  it 
will  be  safe? 

Sometimes  a weasel  comes  between  us 
and  our  little  animals  friends.  Weasels  gen- 
erally congregate  where  other  little  animals 
live,  not  to  be  sociable  but  to  grab  off  a 
quick  limch  here  and  there.  All  wild  folk 
must  eat  however  and  we  do  not  interfere 
unless  there  are  too  many  predators.  An 
occasional  mink  is  sighted  and  I was  once 
treated  to  the  sight  of  a mink  in  the  water. 
Some  swimming! 

Our  Pennsylvania  animals  are  generally 
represented  in  the  Shack  area  and  I wish 
that  we  had  time  to  examine  their  private 
lives  in  more  detail.  But  what  can  one  ex- 
pect of  a week  end  anyway! 

No  one-eyed  ogre  guards  the  entrance  to 
this  enchanged  domain  but  you  may  remem- 
ber that  Rattlesnake  Shack  was  named  in 
memory  of  certain  timber  rattlers  who 
occupied  the  site  of  this  little  gray  build- 
ing, ere  we  weekend  pioneers  reclaimed  its 
tenantless  shell.  Having  objected  to  us  as 
neighbors,  the  majority  of  these  retiring 
reptiles  moved  away.  The  tardy  ones  were 
gathered  and  taken  to  the  local  zoo  for  the 
edification  of  the  uninitiated.  Now  a strag- 
gler drops  around  upon  occasion  but  gen- 


“Opossmas  often  come  visiting  at  night  " 
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“Skunks  are  interesting  and  clever,  too.” 


erally  discovers  its  error  too  late  to  be  sorry. 

Rattlesnakes  have  never  been  bad  neigh- 
bors since  we  took  over  the  camp.  If  they 
had  been  belligerent  creatures  we  would 
have  been  bitten  numberless  times.  How- 
ever, we  became  quite  well  acquainted  with 
these  interesting  reptiles  and  their  habits. 
We  foimd  that  a minimum  of  caution  was 
required  over  the  years  to  get  by  safely; 
that  if  you  move  cautiously  or  stand  still 
they  will  pay  but  little  attention  to  you.  If 
they  do  notice  the  proximity  of  a human 
being  they  will  generally  move  away.  Of 
course  if  you  tread  on  their  tails  or  rush 
upon  them  they  will  strike. 

Varying  colors  and  patterns  add  to  the  in- 
terest in  timber  rattlers.  Individual  snakes 
may  be  all  black;  black  and  yellow;  yellow 
and  brown;  or  mostly  yeUow  or  light  colored, 
and  one  specimen  we  remember  was  all 
green.  The  base  color  of  this  snake,  was 
light  green  marked  with  varying  shades  of 
darker  green,  a really  beautiful  creature? 
From  our  observation  we  do  not  think  that 
color  or  markings  determine  sex,  which  is 
generally  the  belief  among  our  mountaineers. 
Many  of  them  think  the  number  of  rattles 
indicates  age,  also  an  erroneous  belief  in 
our  opinion. 

Out  rattlers  generally  remain  hidden  in 
cool  moist  places  during  the  summer  heat. 
Occasionally  a restless  individual  stretches 
its  length  over  the  open  road  to  camp,  thus 
inviting  destruction  from  the  first  passerby. 

Since  rattlers  must  eat  to  live  we  found 
upon  checking  their  stomachs  that  mice 
make  up  a large  proportion  of  their  diets. 
Rabbits  also  were  considered  as  delicacies. 
We  found  one  with  a young  rabbit  about 
half  swallowed.  This  snake  was  in  a tight 
place  and  could  not  defend  itself.  After 
it  was  dispatched,  another  young  rabbit  was 
cut  from  its  interior.  This  meal  would  have 
provided  food  to  last  the  snake  for  a long 
time.  Another  large  snake  had  managed 
to  swallow  a good  sized  rabbit.  Its  middle 
bulged  and  it  could  hardly  move.  How  it 
ever  got  the  rabbit  down  was  a mystery 
although  we  were  aware  that  snakes  dis- 
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locate  their  jaws  upon  swallowing  large  ob- 
jects. Squirrels  are  generally  to  agile  for 
rattlers  or  else  their  arboreal  habits  dis- 
count their  chances  of  falling  victims  to 
ground  living  snakes.  However  we  once 
found  a dead  gray  squirrel  beneath  a tree. 
Upon  examination  the  fang  marks  of  a 
rattlesnake  were  located  on  the  body.  This 
squirrel  after  being  struck  probably  climbed 
a tree  before  it  succumbed  to  the  poison, 
and  then  fell  some  distance  from  its  des- 
troyer and  was  not  found. 

At  any  rate  we  learned  enough  about 
rattlesnakes  to  be  able  to  know  'how  to  act 
in  their  presence.  We  foimd  both  rattle- 
snakes and  copperheads  abroad  during  warm 
nights.  We  do  not  take  unnecesscuy  chances 
for  we  know  that  the  bite  of  a poisonous 
snake  is  a serious  matter  and  no  mistakes 
permitted. 

Most  of  the  snakes  that  inhabit  Pennsyl- 
vania occur  in  our  area.  All  of  them  are 
interesting  and  sometimes  entertaining.  Take 
the  tree  climbing  black  snakes  that  often 
take  over  and  inhabit  the  large  gum  tree 
that  stands  in  front  of  the  shack.  Here, 
fifty  feet  or  more  above  ground  we  may 
see  a lengthy  cast  skin  waving  in  the  breeze. 

Later  upon  careful  search  the  black  rascal 
may  be  glimpsed,  hanging  out  on  some  leafy 
branch  with  easy  nonchalance,  watching  for 
prey.  We  have  shot  them  out  of  the  aerial 
perch  to  find  that  they  had  eaten  the  gray 
squirrel  inhabitants  and  perhaps  some  young 
birds.  Blacksnakes  like  grouse  eggs  as  we 
found  one  day  when  a curious  specimen 
crawled  over  our  premises.  The  body  was 
marked  with  wavy  undulations  that  upon 
dispatch  and  dissection  turned  out  to  be  a 
half  dozen  grouse  eggs,  unbroken. 

We  have  little  green  snakes  that  glide 
through  the  branches  and  foUage  of  shrubs 
and  bushes,  delicate  little  ring  necked  snakes 
that  like  the  cool  shale  rocks,  and  then  that 
clowning  puff  adder  or  blowing  viper  that 
makes  a fuss  and  puffs  and  hisses.  If  you 
call  its  bluff,  for  it  is  perfectly  harmlees,  it 
will  play  dead  like  an  old  “possum”. 


“An  occasional  mink  is  sighted.” 
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THE  FIELD  TRIAL  DOG  KILL  'EM  CLEAN 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

WHEREVER  gunners  gather  there  is  always  a controversy  over 
which  is  better — a field  trial  dog  or  a shooting  dog.  This 
peaceful  argument  has  been  going  on  since  the  spring  of  1866, 
when  the  first  public  field  trial  was  held  near  Stafford,  England. 
The  question  will  not  be  satisfactorily  answered  for  all  parties 
until  more  gunners  actually  see  and  participate  in  this  fast 
growing  sport. 

The  first  field  trial  in  this  country  was  held  near  Memphis, 
Tennessee  in  1874  and  since  then  has  enjoyed  a steady  growth. 
There  are  now  about  300  sportsmen’s  organizations  which  sponsor 
recognized  trials  for  bird  dogs  each  year,  staging  over  1300  stakes 
which  account  for  over  20,000  starters  annually. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  performance  of  the  field 
trial  dog  and  the  shooting  dog  is  the  standard  by  which  they  are 
judged.  The  gun  dog  is  judged  by  his  ability  to  assist  in  filling 
the  game  bag,  and  results  are  based  on  qauntity.  Field  trial  judges 
are  men  who  love  hunting  and  who  have  shot  over  dogs  enough 
to  know  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  up  better  dogs. 
They  want  to  know  how  a dog  hunts.  Is  he  intelligent?  Stylish? 
Does  he  handle  well  to  his  master?  Does  he  locate  game  ac- 
curately? Does  he  hold  and  remain  steady  to  wing?  To  win  a 
competent  judge’s  vote  the  dog  must  show  courage,  good  manners, 
be  enthusiastic  and  alert,  and  look  good  while  searching  as  well 
as  on  point. 

To  me  these  qualifications  are  not  for  field  trial  dogs  alone, 
but  are  the  very  same  qualities  we  want  in  our  high  class  gun 
dogs.  The  purpose  of  field  trials  is  to  set  a standard  for  greater 
gun  dogs  to  be  hunted  by  sportsmen  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
superlative  performances. 

It  is  true  that  all  good  shooting  dogs  cannot  make  field  trial 
winners,  and  neither  does  every  dog  that  enters  a trial  make  a 
good  shooting  dog.  I do  believe  that  every  honest  trial  winner 
will  be  a useful  gun  dog.  Many  men  who  have  never  seen  a trial 
seem  to  think  that  the  dogs  bred  and  trained  for  the  major  cir- 
cuits are  too  highly  bred  and  are  far  too  fast  and  wide  to  be 
used  for  gunning. 

Many  years  ago  when  our  woods  and  fields  were  abundant  with 
game,  hunters  were  satisfied  with  ordinary  dogs,  so  long  as  they 
pointed  and  held  their  game.  Finding  was  no  problem  and  it  was 
not  necessary  for  a dog  to  cover  wide  areas.  Today  the  picture 
has  changed  considerably.  Our  forests  and  fields  have  given  way 
to  factories  and  homes,  and  greatly  increased  numbers  of  gunners 
have  made  our  game  more  difficult  to  find,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary to  change  our  methods  of  hunting.  Then  too,  hunting  has 
become  more  of  a sport  and  each  year  we  grow  to  love  the 
seeking  of  game  more  than  an  actual  kill. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  sportsmanship  we  lean  closer  to  high 
class  dogs  furnishing  us  with  a spectacular  form  of  sport. 

Field  trials  have  helped  greatly,  as  a basis  on  which  to  breed 
better  dogs.  There  is  no  better  way  to  find  the  best  clogs  than 

( Continued  on  Page  37) 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

JUST  before  this  was  written  Albert  M.  Day,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  released  the  results  of  the 
1947  waterfowl  inventory.  This  latest  estimate  placed  the  North 
American  duck  and  goose  population  at  54,000,000,  a decline  of 
26,000,000  from  January  1946,  and  a drop  of  nearly  75,000,000 
from  the  peak  of  125,350,000  in  1943. 

Mr.  Day  said  the  season  next  fall  will  be  curtailed,  but  not 
closed  entirely.  The  Audubon  Society  previously  had  requested 
a closed  season — the  height  of  its  ambition  is  a closed  season  on 
everything — and  childishly  had  suggested  that  duck  hunters  con- 
tinue buying  stamps,  even  though  they  could  not  use  them,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars  of  revenue. 

Actually,  nobody  can  tell  how  many  ducks  there  will  be  until 
the  results  of  this  summer’s  nesting  are  known.  Given  a break 
in  the  weather,  they  are  capable  of  a terrific  increase,  and  by 
the  time  the  season  is  set  in  July  the  picture  may  not  be  nearly 
so  dark  as  it  is  now. 

The  number  of  ducks  which  come  south  in  the  fall  is  limited 
by  nesting  conditions  and  predators,  and  the  kill  by  hunters  each 
year  is  small  compared  to  those  that  are  lost  in  other  ways. 
Despite  this  indisputable  fact,  John  Q.  Duck  Hunter  is  the  only 
factor  affecting  the  ducks  which  can  be  controlled  by  regulation. 
It  is  very  easy  to  tell  John  that  he  can  shoot  only  five  ducks 
on  the  days  he  gets  to  go  hunting  during  a 30-day  season,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  do  anything  about  the  factors  which  determine 
whether  he  has  any  ducks  to  shoot. 

Even  though  this  may  rankle  him  no  end,  if  John  is  a sportsman 
he  will  obey  the  law,  and  he  will  do  his  part  to  conserve  what 
ducks  there  are.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  abide  by 
the  Hunter’s  Prayer,  originated  by  Bob  Nichols  and  now  widely 
quoted,  usually  without  credit:  “Let  me  shoot  clean,  kill  clean, 
and  please.  Lord,  if  I miss  let  me  miss  clean.” 

A crippled  duck  that  gets  away  really  means  two  dead  birds; 
the  cripple,  which  will  be  finished  off  by  hawks  or  other  predators, 
and  another  to  complete  the  bag.  The  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to 
avoid  cripples,  which  is  what  Bob  was  getting  at  when  he  wrote 
his  prayer,  even  though  it  may  be  applied  to  many  things  besides 
shooting  ducks. 

The  best  way  to  make  cripples  is  to  use  big  shot  and  try  to 
scratch  down  birds  at  long  range.  You  can  do  it.  A 12  gauge 
with  heavy  loads  and  No.  4 shot  will  - bring  down  an  occasional 
duck  at  70  yards — provided  you  give  them  enough  lead — but  birds 
that  come  down  dead  at  this  range  are  killed  by  lucky  head  shots 
and  are  no  indication  that  either  the  hunter  or  gun  is  capable 
of  killing  consistently  at  such  distance. 

I have  said  before  in  this  column  that  an  experienced  duck  shot 
seldom  tries  a bird  out  of  range,  and  that  is  true,  but  the  marshes 
are  full  of  long-range  “wizards”  who,  due  to  lack  of  experience, 
judgment,  sportsmanship,  or  all  three,  rob  the  other  hunters  of 

( Continued  on  Page  37 ) 
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MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  JUNE  1,  1946-MAY  31,  1947 


Officials  of  the  Game  Commission,  sportsmen  and  conservationists  at  the  dedication  of 
a 100-acre  lake  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  Ill  north  of  Confluence,  Somerset  County.  Sur- 
veys for  similar  projects  are  also  being  made  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Shown  in  the 
picture  are  Thomas  F.  Bell,  Division  “G”  Game  Supervisor;  J.  L.  Carey,  Southwest  Chair- 
man of  Lakes  and  Ponds;  F.  I.  Rutledge,  President  Southwest  Division  of  Sportsmen's 
Federation;  Carl  A.  White,  Southwest  Division  Treasurer;  R.  F.  Cooper,  First  Vice  President 
Federation  of  Sportsmen;  Warren  M.  Columbia,  Southwest  Division  Treasurer;  Senator 
Fred  P.  Hare,  Somerset;  District  Fish  Warden,  Harry  L.  King;  Game  Protector  Carl  C. 
Stainbrook  of  Division  G;  J.  E.  VanCleve,  First  Vice  President  Southwest  Division;  .At- 
torney R.  Stanley  Smith,  Game  Protector  John  F.  Blair,  Samuel  Duvall  and  Thomas  Parry. 
■All  Southwest  Pennsylvania  counties,  except  Indiana,  were  represented. 

Above  is  a panoramic  view  of  the  area  which  will  eventually  be  flooded  by  the  im- 
poundment. 


Licenses — The  total  number  of  licenses  is- 
sued last  year  established  an  all-time  high 
record  with  827,385  resident  and  22,849  non- 
resident, or  a total  of  850,234  (preliminary). 
The  income  credited  to  the  Game  Fund  ex- 
ceeded $2,396,000  and  the  expenditures  ap- 
proximately $2,467,000.  The  income  and  ex- 
penditures both  established  new  high  rec- 
ords in  the  Commission’s  operations. 

Game  Lands — As  of  May  31,  1947,  the 
Commission  held  title  to  842,000  acres;  and 
the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program  on 
June  30  comprised  198,000  acres,  with  24  new 
projects  authorized. 

Game  Stocking — The  total  number  of 
pheasants  stocked  for  the  fiscal  year  was 
114,546,  turkeys  2,519,  and  rabbits  111,728. 
During  the  fiscal  year  the  Commission 
stocked  far  more  pheasants  and  rabbits  than 
any  previous  year. 

Penalties — Penalties  collected  aggregated 
$136,967.75,  over  $40,000  more  than  in  the 
previous  highest  year  (1931).  Special  at- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  statement  on 
bounty  fraud  cases  in  the  report  of  the  unit 
in  charge  thereof. 

Land  Management — The  land  management 
work  was  expanded  far  beyond  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Over  22,000  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  were  improved  through  cutting 
operations,  bringing  a net  cash  return  of 
more  than  $152,000.  Share  cropping  contracts 
were  also  larger  than  heretofore;  296,000 
seedlings  were  supplied  by  the  Welfare  De- 
partment nursery  at  $6.50  per  thousand;  and 
experimental  bulldozer  work  was  conducted 
on  2,180  acres  of  25  tracts  of  State  Game 
Lands. 

Training  School — The  reactivation  of  the 
Training  School  made  it  possible  to  graduate 
a class  of  28  fine  young  men,  and  various 
groups  received  special  inservice  training  at 
the  School  during  the  past  year. 

Hunting  Accidents — There  were  19  fatal 
and  303  nonfatal  hunting  accidents  during 
the  1946  small  game  season  and  10  fatal  and 
39  nonfatal  during  the  big  game  season. 

Land  Acquisition  Program — State  Game 
Lands,  as  of  May  31,  1947,  aggregated  841,- 
996.98,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  22,767.3 
acres. 

Thirty  (30)  Land  Purchase  Contracts  were 
pending.  The  total  actual  and  estimated 
acreage  is  14,594.5  acres. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  six  State  Game 
Farms  was  increased  during  the  year  from 
4,215  acres  to  4,388.1  acres. 

Land  Lease  Program — -Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Projects  have  increased  from  2,066 
farms  to  2,420,  and  from  164,425  to  198,142.2 
acres. 

Film  Library — Motion  pictures  were  fur- 
nished through  the  film  library  for  1218 
showings  before  a total  audience  of  274,788 
persons. 

New  Pictures — Four  (4)  new  motion  pic- 
tures were  produced:  Pennsylvania  Reptiles; 
Wildcat  Hunt;  Conservation  Education  Lab- 
oratory at  State  College;  and  Wildlife  in  the 
Farm  Program. 

Exhibits — Major  wildlife  exhibits  were  dis- 
played at  the  State  Farm  Show  and  the 
Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show  and  portable 
displays  were  furnished  sportsmen’s  organi- 
zations in  18  instances. 

Public  Relations — Education  campaigns 

were  conducted  through  the  press,  radio, 
sportsmen’s  organizations,  schools,  and  etc. 


to:  curtail  hunting  accidents;  discourage 

motorists  from  killing  game  on  the  highways; 
prevent  trap  stealing;  and  encourage  better 
farmer-sportsman  relations.  To  accelerate 
these  campaigns,  posters  were  designed  and 
released  as  follows:  Safety,  30,000;  saving 
game  on  highways,  10,000;  prevention  of  trap 
stealing,  10,000;  and  farmer-sportsman,  10,- 
000.  Newspaper  mats  were  also  made  of 
these  various  posters  and  distributed  on  a 
wild  scale. 

Lectures — The  Special  Lecturers  delivered 
126  talks  during  the  period  under  consid- 
eration. The  Special  Services  Assistants 
were  not  regularly  assigned  until  well  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  biennium,  consequently 
they  spent  most  of  their  time  getting  orien- 
tated. Nonethless,  in  the  aggregate  they  lec- 
tured and  showed  pictures,  and  in  some  in- 
stances put  on  trapping  demonstrations,  at 
260  meetings  having  a total  attendance  of 
50,892. 

Bear  Damage — There  were  123  bear  dam- 


age claims  received  during  the  period  under 
consideration. 

Bounties — There  was  $217,840.00  paid  by 
the  Commission  for  23,029  bounty  claims. 

Revocations — The  Department  of  Revenue 
revoked  706  hunters'  licenses  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  and  19  were 
revoked  by  the  Courts. 

Prosecutions — There  were  4.030  prosecu- 
tions for  violations  of  the  Game  Laws  dur- 
ing this  period. 

Referee's  Hearings — One  hundred  (100) 
referee  hearings  were  held,  from  which  82 
recommendations  for  license  revocations 
were  made  and  18  cases  discharged. 

Special  Game  Permits — There  were  1.475 
Special  Game  Permits  issued  during  the 
period  under  consideration. 

Predator  Control  Work  by  Salaried  Offi- 
cers— The  following  species  of  predators  were 
taken  by  our  salaried  field  officers:  Red 

foxes,  1.006;  gray  foxes,  696;  weasels,  152; 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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SPORTSMEN  BACK  PHEASANT  PROGRAM 


Charles  F.  Pfeiffer,  Superintendent  of  the  Loyalsock  Game  Farm, 
selecting  day-old  chicks  for  distribution  to  sportsmen’s  organizations. 


ORGANIZED  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  are  getting  solidly  be- 
hind the  Game  Commission’s  day-old  pheasant  chick  program. 
Last  year,  219  applicants,  mostly  sportsmen’s  clubs,  were  supplied 
89,555  chicks  during  june  and  July,  and  released  52,367  pheasants 
12  weeks  or  more  of  age.  This  year  (1947),  288  applications  for 
78,915  chicks  are  being  filled  from  three  State  Game  Farms  and, 
since  rearing  conditions  have  been  improved,  it  is  expected  that 
a larger  percentage  of  chicks  will  be  raised  and  released  during 
1947. 

All  sportsmen’s  organizations,  cooperators  in  the  farm-game 
program,  and  individuals  who  are  given  day-old  chicks  are  con- 
tacted by  a trained  pheasant  propagator  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission and  furnished  helpful  advice.  All  concerned  immediately 
take  up  the  task  of  raising  the  birds  to  12  weeks  of  age,  a task 
involving  hard  work  and  careful  application  of  proper  technique. 

The  Commission  this  year  is  offering  additional  assistance  to 
cooperators  in  the  day-old  chick  program.  Five  pounds  of  pheasant 
starting  mash,  the  same  as  is  used  on  State  Game  Farms,  is  fur- 
nished cooperators  for  each  chick  sent  them.  Still  another  im- 
provement in  the  program  is  that  each  applicant  is  required  to 
provide  20  sqiiare  feet  of  wire -covered  holding  pen  space  for  each 
chick.  Some  of  the  enclosiires  used  a year  ago  were  too  small, 
resulting  in  losses  due  to  overcrowding. 

In  rearing  more  than  52,000  pheasants  in  1946,  sportsmen  and 
others  raised  58.5%  of  the  chicks  supplied.  Considering  that  most 
of  the  handlers  of  the  birds  were  amateurs,  many  of  them  trying 


for  the  first  time,  the  results  were  highly  gratifying.  The  effects 
were  far-reaching,  because  the  52,367  adult  pheasants  reared,  plus 
the  47,797  birds  the  Commission  produced  on  its  game  farms  and 
purchased  from  private  breeders  last  year,  made  a total  of  more 
than  100,000  pheasants  liberated  on  open  hunting  areas.  Sports- 
men’s cooperation,  if  continued  as  is  expected,  should  result  in 
better  pheasant  hunting  hereafter. 

Leading  the  list  of  cooperating  clubs  last  year  was  the  Con- 
solidated Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  which  raised  to  matiurity 
and  released  2,946  adult  pheasants.  Next  on  the  list  was  the  Key- 
stone Fish  and  Game  and  Valley  Gim  and  Country  Club  of  North- 
umberland County  with  a release  of  1,917  birds.  For  the  names 
of  other  clubs  and  individuals,  see  the  tabulation,  “Result  of  Day- 
old  Pheasant  Chick  Program  in  1946”,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  38. 

Erie  Coimty  heads  the  list  of  applications  this  year,  the  Erie 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  having  applied  for  3,275  day-old  chicks. 
Next  on  the  list  is  the  Associated  Sportsmen  of  Shamokin  and 
Lycoming  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Club,  each  of  which 
applied  for  2,250  chicks.  For  a complete  list  of  requests  this  year, 
see  the  tabulation,  “1947  Applications  for  Day-old  Pheasant  Chicks”, 
which  follows: 

The  new  featrrres  prescribed  for  this  program,  that  of  requiring 
organizations  to  provide  ample  holding  space  for  chicks;  supplying 
the  same  high-protein  pheasant  mash  used  on  Game  Farms;  and 
the  application  of  experience  gained  in  recent  years  is  expected 
to  result  in  more  pheasants  being  raised  this  year  than  last  year. 
In  any  event,  the  percentage  should  be  much  higher.  The  in- 
creased number  of  applications  this  year,  i.e.  69,  is  proof  of  greater 
■enthusiasm  and  interest  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  in  the  day-old 
pheasant  chick  program. 

The  Commission  will  continue  to  offer  all  possible  advice  and 
assistance  to  everyone  cooperating  in  this  program  with  the  aim 
of  making  1947  the  best  of  all  years  in  the  production  of  good, 
full -winged  pheasants. 

1947  APPLICATIONS  FOR  DAY-OLD  PHEASANT  CHICKS 


Organization 

Game 

District 

County 

Number 
Birds  Ap- 
plied For 

Frie  Co,  Sportsmen’s  League 

F-1-2-3-4 

Erie 

3275 

Associated  Sportsmen  of  Shamokin 

C-19 

Northumberland  2250 

Lycoming  Co.  Consolidated  Sptsm.  Club 

C-10 

Lycoming 

2250 

Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn.,  Inc. 

A-21 

Delaware 

1500 

Meadville  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-7 

Crawford 

1000 

Sayre  Sportsmen's  Club 

C-3 

Bradford 

1000 

Monroeton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-3-4 

Bradford 

1000 

Towanda  Gun  Club 

C-3-4 

Bradford 

1000 

Union  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

C-14 

Union 

lOOO 

Hunters  & Anglers  Club  of  Centre  Co. 

E-16-22 

Centre 

1000 

Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-15-18 

Clearfield 

1000 

Susquehanna  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 

E-19 

Clearfield 

1000 

Clinton  Co.  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

E-17 

Clinton 

1000 

Canton  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

C-6 

Bradford 

1000 

Pitman  Game  and  Forest  Assn. 

B-14 

SchuylklU 

1000 

Troy  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-3 

Bradford 

800 

Montgomery  Co.  Fed.  of  Sptsm.  Club 

A-14-15 

Montgomery 

750 

21-22 

Western  Reserve  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

F-14 

Mercer 

600 

Lehigh  Co.  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

A-3 

Lehigh 

600 

Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-19 

Franklin 

600 

Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corp 

G-11 

Washington 

500 

Lincoln  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-5 

Indiana 

500 

Meshoppen  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

500 

Columbia  Co.  Rod  & Gun  Club 

C-16 

Columbia 

500 

Cowanesque  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 

C-1 

Tioga 

500 

Nessmuk  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-5 

Tioga 

500 

Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-5 

Tioga 

500 

Fannett  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-8 

Franklin 

500 

Bucks  Co.  Federation  Sptsm.  Clubs 

A-16 

Bucks 

500 

Spring  City  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

A-13 

Chester 

500 

West  Chester  Fish  & Game  Assn.,  Inc. 

A-13-20 

Chester 

500 

Mount  Joy  Sportsmen 

A-11 

Lancaster 

500 

Strasburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-19 

Lancaster 

500 

Silver  Lake  Rod  and  Gim  Clubs,  Inc. 

B-1 

Susquehanna 

500 

Bradford  Sportsmen’s  Club 

E-1 

McKean 

500 

Buck  Tails 

F-19 

Clarion 

Conneaut  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-6 

Crawford 

500 

Lawrence  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

F-17 

Lawrence 

500 

F^u^chance  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-22 

Fayette 

500 

Southern  Cove  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-10 

Bedford 

475 

Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-19 

Franklin 

460 

Big  Springs  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

D-14 

Cumberland 

400 

Carlisle  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

D-14 

Cumberland 

400 
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Organization 

Game 

District 

County 

Number 
Birds  Ap- 
plied For 

Jimiata  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-5-8 

Juniata 

400 

Pymatuning  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-6 

Crawford 

400 

Rural  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-3 

Lehigh 

400 

Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Assn. 

A-4 

Northampton 

400 

Choconut  Valley  Sportsmen 

B-1 

Susquehanna 

400 

Tioga  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-2 

Tioga 

400 

Mansfield  Sportsmen’s  Club 

C-2 

Tioga 

400 

Colver  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

Canton  Twp.  Rod  and  Gun  & Wolfedale 

G-9 

Cambria 

400 

Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-11-16 

Washington 

400 

Octoraro  Sportsmen’s  Club 

A-20 

Chester 

375 

Lucememines  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-8 

Indiana 

375 

Indiana  Co.  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

G-8 

Indiana 

375 

Blairsville  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-8 

Indiana 

350 

Harrison  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-20 

Somerset 

350 

Clyde  T.  Starr  (Individual) 

F-19 

Clarion 

350 

Greater  Femdale  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-14 

Cambria 

350 

Deer  Hunters  Association 

F-18 

Butler 

345 

Buffalo  Valley  Sportsmen 

G-3-4 

Armstrong 

325 

Otto  Conservation  Club 

E-2 

McKean 

325 

Boiling  Springs  Sportsmen’s  Club 

D-14 

Cumberland 

300 

West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-15 

Cumberland 

300 

Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot 
Blain  Hunting,  Fishing  & Forestry 

D-13 

Franklin 

300 

Prot.  Assn. 

D-8 

Perry 

300 

Port  Matilda  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-20 

Centre 

300 

A-1 

A-5 

G-15 

G-22 

A-4 

A-4 

B-4 

C-16 

C-13 

C-19 

G-5 

E-13 

G-3-4 

G-19 

D-15 

A-9 

A-9 

G-11-16 

F-10 

F-20 

E-B 

B-16 

C-16 

B-14 

B-1 

G-22 


Halifax  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
DunLo  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Franklin  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Ackermanville  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Laurel  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Russell  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Fishlngcreek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Black  Hole  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Keystone  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

Cherry  Tree  Forest  & Game  Assn. 

Pinecreek  Township  Sportsmen 
Armstrong  Co.  Hunt-Fish  Club 
Ligonier  Township  Sptsm.  Club 
Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Branch  Valley  Fish.  Game  & Forestry 
Assn. 

Paletown  Rod  and  Grm  Club 
Washington  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Jamestown  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Red  Bank  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Rolfe  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Inc. 

Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Lime  Ridge  Rod  and  Gtm  Club 
Tower  City-Porter  Fish  & Game  Assn. 
Rush-Middletown  Fish  & Wildlife 
Conservation  Club 
Ralph  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Morrisville  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn.,  Inc.  A-16 

New  Hope  Sportsmen’s  Club  A-16 

Marion  Shaffner  (Individual)  A-15 

Pequea  Valley  Sportsmen  A-19 

Cornwall  Field  and  Stream  Assn.  A-6 

Palmyra  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  A-6 

Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  D-19 

Waynesboro  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn.  D-19 

Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation  Club  D-1 

Barry  Rod  and  Gim  Club  B-14 

Springtown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  A-9 

Strausstown  Rod  and  Gtm  Club  A-2 

East  End  Blue  Rock  Sportsmen’s  Club  I>-3-4 
Bristol  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn,  smd 
Edgely  Rod  & Gun  Club  A-16 

Dover  Fish  and  Game  Assn.  A-10 

Southern  York  Co.  Farmer-Sptsm.  Assn.  A-17 

Windber  Rod  and  Gun  Club  G-15 

Raccoon  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  G-11 

Newport  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  D-9 

Northampton  Co.  Fed.  Sptsm.  Club  A-4 

Bethlehem  Game,  Fish  & Forestry  Assn.  A-4 

Chapman  Quarries  Rod  & Gun  Club  A-4 

Kreutz  Creek  Farmers  & Sptsm.  Assn.  A- 10-18 
Yorkana  Game  and  Gun  Club  A-18 

Waverly  Sportsmen’s  Club  B-8 

Butler  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club  B-11 

Oak  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  B-14 

Central  Sportsmen’s  Asai.  B-1 

Canawacta  Rod  and  Gun  Club  B-2 

South  Side  Conservation  Club  C-20 

Little  Pine  Creek  Filling  & Himting 
Assn.  C-8 

Waynesburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  G-21 

Greensboro  & Monongahela  Twp.  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Club  G-21 

Clsmier  Fish  tmd  Game  Club  G-5 

Rochester  Mills  Fish  & Game  Assn.  G-5 

Sportsmen’s  Club  of  Homer  City  G-8 

East  Wheatfield  ’Twp.  Sptsm.  Assn.  G-8 

Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  G-13 

West  Branch  Forest  Hills  Com.  Club  E-1 


Dauphin  SOO 

Dauphin  300 

Cambria  300 

Fayette  300 

Northampton  300 

Northampton  300 

W’yoming  300- 

Columbia  300 

Lycoming  300 

Northumberland  300 
Indiana  300 

Jefferson  300 

Armstrong  300 

Westmoreland  3(K) 

Cumberland  290 

Bucks  275 

Bucks  260 

Washington  250 

Mercer  250 

Clarion  250 

Elk  250 

Carbon  250 

Columbia  250 

Schuylkill  250 

Susquehanna  250 

Fayette  250 

Bucks  250 

Bucks  250 

Dauphin  250 

Lancaster  250 

Lebanon  250 

Lebanon  250 

Franklin  250 

Phanklin  250 

Blair  250 

Schuylkill  250 

Bucks  240 

Berks  230 

MifBin  230 

Bucks  230 

York  230 

York  230 

Somerset  225 

Washington  225 

Perry  225 

Northampton  205 

Northampton  205 

Northampton  200 

York  200 

York  200 

Lackawanna  200 

Luzerne  200 

Schuylkill  200 

Susquehanna  200 

Susquehanna  200 

Columbia  200 

Lycoming  200 

Greene  200 

Greene  200 

Indiana  200 

Indiana  200 

Indiana  200 

Indiana  200 

Somenet  200 

McKean  260 


Number 

Game 

Birds  Ap- 

Organization 

District  County 

plied  For 

Sandy  Lake  Sportsmen's  Club 
Nanty-Glo  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Westland  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Long  Branch  Sportsmen’s  Club 
East  Huntingdon  Sportsmen's  Assn. 
Bolivar  District  Sportsmen's  Assn. 
Ligonier  Valley  Sptsm.  Assn. 

St.  Clair  Trap  and  Field  Club 
Lilly  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Salix  Sportsmen 
Cambria  Co.  Game  Prot.  Assn. 
Hopwood  Atheltic  Assn. 

Ronco  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Dunbar  Hunt  CHub 

Blair  Co.  Game.  Fish  & Forestry  Assn. 
Mosquito  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Beccatia  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Black  Forest  Conservation  Assn. 
Kempton  Rod  and  Gim  Club 
Shartlesvllle  Fish  & Game  Assn. 
Northwestern  Berks  Rod  & Gun  Club 
Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Great  Swamp  Fish,  Game  & Forestry 
Assn. 

East  Berlin  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

Sptsm.  Assn,  of  Bedford  & Fulton  Co. 
William  V.  Snyder  (Individual) 
Bedford  Co.  Game  Prot.  Assn. 

Young  Twp.  Fish  & Game  Assn. 
NuMine  District  Sptsm.  Assn. 

Lebanon  Co.  Chapter,  I.W.LA. 

Berlin  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

I.W.L.A..  Franklin  Chapter 
Victor  M.  Dodds  (Individual) 
Smithdale  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

James  L.  Bayes  (Individual) 
Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 
Friedensburg  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 
Duncansville  Wildlife  Association 
Blair-Cambria  Game.  Fish  & Forestry 
Assn. 

Dixonville  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

Twolick  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Nimrod  Fish  and  Wildlife  Assn. 

Upper  Adams  Co.  Fish  & Forestry  Assn. 
West  Newton  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Middletown  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
OultaphiUa  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Millcreek  Rod  and  Gun  Club 


F-14 

Mercer 

200 

G-9 

(Cambria 

200 

G-11 

Washington 

200 

G-17 

Washington 

200 

G-13 

Westmoreland 

206 

G-14 

Westmoreland 

200 

G-19 

Westmoreland 

200 

G-14 

Cambria 

206 

G-15 

Cambria 

200 

G-15 

Cambria 

200 

G-15 

Cambria 

200 

G-22 

Fayette 

200 

G-22 

Fayette 

200 

G-22 

Fayette 

200 

D-1 

Blair 

200 

E-15 

Clearfield 

200 

E-19 

Clearfield 

200 

E-4 

Potter 

200 

A-2 

Berks 

200 

A-2 

Berks 

200 

A-2-7 

Berks 

200 

A-14 

Berks 

200 

A-9 

Bucks 

•200 

D-20 

Adams 

190 

G-11-17 

Bedford 

180 

A-17 

York 

180 

D-10 

Bedford 

175 

G-8 

Indiana 

175 

G-3-4 

Armstrong 

175 

A-6 

Lebanon 

160 

G-24 

Somerset 

150 

F-11 

Venango 

150 

G-12 

Allegheny 

150 

G-12 

Allegheny 

l.tO 

G-1 

Beaver 

150 

D-20 

Adams 

150 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

150 

D-1 

Blair 

150 

G-10 

Cambria 

150 

G-5 

Indiana 

ISO 

G-5 

Indiana 

136 

A-3 

Lehigh 

135 

D-21 

Adams 

130 

G-13 

Westmoreland 

125 

G-14 

Cambria 

125 

A-16 

Bucks 

125 

A-6 

Lebanon 

125 

A-6 

Lebanon 

125 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 


Superintendent  Pfeiffer  and  assistant  transferring  the  youngsters  *o 
carrying  cases  while  a member  of  sportamen’s  organiaatton  smlUngly 
waits  to  receive  them. 
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Applicants  for  permits  to  practice  taxidermy  met  in  the  offices  of  the  Gdme  Commis- 
sion recently  to  be  examined  by  members  of  the  Commission’s  Taxidermy  Board,  who  are 
shown  above  with  some  of  the  applicants.  Standing  left  to  right  are:  Reinhold  L.  Fricke, 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh;  Michael  Kelly,  Everhart  Museum,  Scranton,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  board;  and  standing  at  the  extreme  right  Harold  T.  Green,  third  member 
of  the  board  who  is  the  Preparator  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 


Golden  Corrals  15  Medals  in  Tourney 


PACES  READING  PISTOL  ACES  AT 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

Reading  pistol  shooters,  participating  as 
individuals  and  in  team  matches,  scored 
heavily  at  the  Dutchess  County  spring  pistol 
tournament  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
tournament  at  West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mert  Golden,  Reading’s  ace  in  this  sport, 
literally  ‘‘cleaned  house,”  at  Poughkeepsie, 
winning  15  medals  in  the  master  class.  He 
was  top  man  in  over-all  aggregate.  Ulrich 
Drexl  won  four  medals  in  the  sharpshooter 
class.  Chet  Beilis  won  one  medal  in  marks- 
man. first  class. 


There  were  150  competitors  in  the  .38  cal., 
.45  cal.  and  .22  cal.  matches.  In  the  Reading 
delegation  were  Mert  Golden,  Ulrich  Drexl, 
Harold  Johnston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Wood- 
ward, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodhart,  Chet  Beilis, 
Jacob  Subisak  and  Abe  Schlegel. 

Golden  took  second  highest  honors  at 
West  Paterson,  first  place  being  won  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Walter  Walsh,  of  the  U.  S. 
Marines,  one  of  the  country’s  best  pistol 
marksmen.  Drexl  was  second  high  in  Class 
B.  The  Friendly  Tavern  Revolver  Club  of 
Reading,  won  first  place  in  Class  C.  Its 
team  comprised  Abe  Schlegel,  Ed  Strickland, 
Stanley  Pennypacker  and  Joe  Albrecht. 


1763  EEAVERS 

During  the  past  beaver  season,  February 
15  to  March  1,  1763  broadtails  were  trapped 
in  34  counties  of  the  State.  This  brings  to 
23,283  the  number  taken  since  the  first 
season  was  established  in  1934.  Following  are 
the  annual  takes  since  that  time  excluding 
1935  when  there  was  no  season. 


PENNSYLVANIA  G.LME  COMMISSION 
BEAVER  KILL— 1934  TO  1947  INCLUSIVE 


Year 

1934 

Season 

(Mar.  i-Apr. 

10) 

Number 

Taken 

6456 

Number  of 
Counties 
Open 

Statewide 

1935 

1936 

(Closed) 
(Mar.  16-Mar. 

31) 

2261 

Statewide 

1937 

(Mar. 

1-Mar. 

15) 

1222 

Statewide 

1938 

(Feb. 

15-Feb. 

28) 

541 

18 

1939 

(Feta. 

15-Feb. 

28) 

353 

8 

1940 

(Jan. 

15-Jan. 

31) 

703 

21 

1941 

(Mar. 

1-Mar. 

15) 

1195 

40 

1942 

(Feb. 

14- Feb. 

28) 

1140 

53 

1943 

(Feb. 

15-Feb. 

28) 

2011 

Statewide 

1944 

(Feb. 

15-Feb. 

29) 

1281 

22 

1945 

(Feb. 

15-Mar. 

1) 

1663 

36 

1946 

(Feb. 

15 -Mar. 

1) 

2694 

Statewide 

1947 

(Feb. 

15-Mar. 

1) 

1763 

47 

PROSECUTIONS 

Prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  game  law 
for  the  past  several  months  and  penalties 
collected  are  as  follows: 


February — 117  $5,383.00 

March — 90  4,653.00 

April— 91  4,992.50 

May— 98  4,853.00 


MORE  BIRD  CHARTS 

The  demand  for  the  four  colored  bird 
charts  which  the  Commission  released  some- 
time has  become  so  great  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  order  a reprint  of  these  splen- 
did visual  aids.  There  should  be  a set  of 
these  charts  in  every  school  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  if  you  want  to  be  a philan- 
thropist to  the  tune  of  $1.50  to  some  local 
school.  Boy  or  Scout  organization,  or  other 
group  which  you  feel  would  appreciate  it, 
send  us  your  check  or  money  order  in  that 
amount  and  we  will  send  it  wherever  you 
indicate  with  a little  note  that  you  are  the 
donor. 


You  see  the  flash  or  smoke  of  a discharg- 
ing rifle  before  you  hear  its  report,  says 
Paul  J.  Roberts,  Winchester’s  manager  of 
shooting  promotion,  because  light  travels  at 
186,000  miles  per  second  and  sound,  under 
average  conditions,  travels  only  1,100  feet  per 
second. 


1947 
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Notice  of  Amendment  on  Bounty  Rates 


(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes  of  July  9, 
1947) 

“BOUNTIES — The  Commission  further  dis- 
cussed its  action  of  May  7,  1947,  establishing 
bounties  for  certain  birds  and  animals  killed 
between  July  16,  1947  and  May  31,  1948, 
both  dates  inclusive;  also  examined  the  com- 
pilation of  bounties  paid  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

“Upon  motion  made,  seconded  and  agreed 
to  by  the  majority,  the  Commission  adopted 
the  following  resolutions; 

“RESOLUTIONS 

“WHEREAS,  The  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  or  necessary 
to  continue  paying  bounties  for  red  foxes 
killed  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery; 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting 
under  the  powers  and  authority  vested  in  it 
by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section  1101, 
of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1945,  P.  L. 
357,  entitled  ‘An  Act  concerning  game  and 
other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating,  and  chang- 
ing the  law  relating  thereto,’  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Members 


A North  American  Wildlife  Week? 

The  House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  passed 
a bill  proclaiming  the  week  of  April 
10  every  year  as  National  Wildlife  Week 
in  the  Dominion,  such  date  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the  late  Jack 
Miner,  great  Canadian  naturalist,  Hon.  John 
R.  MacNicol,  a representative  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
perhaps  the  United  States,  too,  would  select 
the  week  of  April  10  as  its  National  Wildlife 
week  so  we’ll  have  throughout  all  America 
a uniform  celebration.  This  is  a good  sug- 
gestion and  worthy  of  adoption. 


present  this  ninth  day  of  July,  1947,  hereby 
amends  its  action  of  May  7,  1947  fixing 
bounties,  as  recorded  in  Minute  Book  No.  6, 
Pages  469  and  470,  to  discontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  bounties  on  red  foxes  killed  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  on  and 
after  September  16,  1947, 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  published 
in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  in  the  July  and 
August  1947  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  through  the  press  and 
other  available  channels,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector being  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  certify  the  foregoing  amendment  to  rules 
and  regulations  as  and  for  the  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.’’ 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full, 
true  and  correct  excerpt  of  the  amendment 
on  bounty  rates  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  held 
July  9,  1947,  public  notice  of  which  action 
is  published  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


1947  DUCK  STAMPS  ON  SALE 
JULY  1 

The  1947  Federal  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Permits  (Duck  Stamps)  will  go  on  sale 
about  July  1 at  local  post  offices,  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute  reminded  this 
week.  The  stamp  is  required  of  all  persons 
over  16  years  of  age  who  hunt  waterfowl, 
and  this  permit  does  not  exempt  the  hunter 
from  having  a state  license. 

This  year’s  Duck  Stamp,  which  costs  $1.00 
features  two  snow  geese  in  flight,  designed 
by  artist  John  K.  Murray  of  Outdoors  maga- 
zine of  Boston. 


“I  can’t  even  eat  my  breakfast  any  more 
I wish  you’d  never  taken  up  skeet  shooting!” 


The  report  of  a rifle  or  shotgun  is  caused 
by  the  impact  of  the  expanding  power  gas 
upon  the  atmosphere,  and  not  because  of  the 
rush  of  air  back  into  the  bore  of  the  gun 
after  the  explosion,  says  Paul  J.  Roberts, 
Winchester’s  manager  of  shooting  promotion. 
As  the  length  of  a barrel  is  increased,  the 
muzzle  pressure  decreases  with  a correspond- 
ing decrease  in  noise. 


The  red  fox  is  much  faster  than  the  grey 
fox.  He  has  been  known  to  cover  a given  dis- 
tance at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour. 


The  hoary  marmot  of  the  northern  Rockies 
spends  the  longest  time  In  hibernation.  He  is 
the  first  to  go  Into  hibernation  in  the  fall  and 
the  last  to  come  out  in  the  spring  in  a region 
where  the  winters  are  longest. 


Back  in  the  “good  old  days”  when  plenty  of 
deer  roamed  the  nearby  mountains  scenes  such 
as  this  marked  the  return  of  a hunting  party. 
Shown  above  are:  D.  O.  Nicodemus,  Harry 

Hesher,  John  F.  Johnson,  Vic  McKelvey,  R;Uph 
Gilbert,  Bill  Sheldon,  and  Dan  Rinehart. 

Photo  Record  Herald,  Waynesboro. 


Mr.  McClean,  Harrisburg,  with  one  of  three  young  gray  squirrels  he  rescued  from  a nest 
atop  his  house  after  the  mother  was  accidentally  killed.  He  fed  the  youngsters  with 
an  eye  dropper  until  they  were  mature  enough  to  turn  them  over  to  the  local  Game 
Protector. 


National  Rifle,  Pistol  and  Skeet 
Championships  Scheduled 

The  1947  National  Rifle,  Pistol  and  Skeet 
Championships  will  be  held  the  first  two 
weeks  in  August,  according  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  The  Rifle  and  Pistol 
Matches  will  return  to  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
August  4 to  16,  it  was  stated,  and  the  Skeet 
Championships  will  be  staged  by  the  Na-  I 
tional  Skeet  Shooting  Association  at  the 
Onondoga  Skeet  Club,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
from  August  6 to  10. 

The  NRA,  guiding  body  for  the  nation’s 
target  rifle  and  pistol  shooters,  will  run  the 
Camp  Perry  rifle  tournament  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  August  4 to  8,  and  the  pistol  com- 
petition for  the  national  individual  and  team 
crowns,  August  11  to  16. 


A warm  rifle  barrel  will  shoot  harder  and 
produce  higher  velocities  than  a cold  barrel, 
according  to  Paul  J.  Roberts,  Winchester’s 
manager  of  shooting  promotion.  A very  hot 
barrel  will  not  shoot  as  strongly  as  a warm 
barrel. 


School  Teachers  Can  Be  Good  Sports 

Undaunted  by  rain  on  May  24  and  25, 
eighteen  school  teachers  who  attended  the 
first  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conserva- 
tion Education  Laboratory,  met  in  reunion 
at  Cooks  Forest.  The  group  visited  Alle- 
gheny National  Forest,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  district  ranger,  to  see  forest  man- 
agement and  protection  areas  and  the  beauti- 
ful Twin  Lakes  recreation  area.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander provided  an  evening’s  entertainment 
with  his  magnificent  kodachrome  movies  of 
Cooks  Forest  and  vicinity.  Mr.  Harding,  dis- 
trict forester  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  conducted  a tour  of  Cooks 
Forest,  Sunday  morning.  Several  deer  were 
observed  on  the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
Rain  and  more  rain  was  the  order  of  the 
day  but  it  failed  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  group  for  the  excellent  program  ar- 
ranged by  Miss  Guinevere  Knapp  of  Warren. 

Last  fall  this  same  group  of  school  teach- 
ers enjoyed  a weekend  visiting  the  Game 
Commissioner’s  Pymatuning  projects,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Nick  Casillo  and  Mr. 
Bill  Grimm. 
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CUTTING  LOGS  FOR  HOME  USE 

Logs  can  be  for  home  use  lumber  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  if  you  plan  on  spring 
or  summer  cutting,  the  logs  ought  not  lie 
around  too  long  before  sending  them  to  the 
mill,  says  Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson,  Forest  Super- 
visor of  Allegheny  National  Forest. 

Logs  exposed  to  sunshine  for  long  periods 
between  cutting  and  sawing  will  usually 
show  pronounced  cracks  or  checks  on  their 
end  faces.  This  is  particularly  true  of  hard- 
woods. It  means  you  wiU  get  that  much 
less  good  lumber,  and  you  may  get  poorer 
quality  lumber,  depending  on  how  serious 
and  how  deep  the  cracks  go. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  if  prompt  sawing 
is  not  possible,  the  logs  should  be  rolled  onto 
decks  on  pole  stringers  and  the  ends  of  the 
logs  should  be  coated  with  linseed  oil  or 
melted  paraffin.  Of  cotirse,  the  best  plan 
is  to  find  out  when  the  mill  can  handle  your 
logs,  then  lay  your  plans  so  that  the  logs 
will  get  to  the  mill  shortly  after  you  cut 
them. 

And  here’s  a special  point  to  remember. 
Lumber  will  season  in  two  or  three  months 
of  warm  spring  or  summer  weather,  but  it 
may  not  season  much  at  all  over  a cold 
damp  winter.  So  the  sooner  you  can  get 
your  logs  into  lumber  and  expose  the  lumber 
to  the  warm  air  and  sunshine  the  more 
spring  and  summer  weather  you’ll  have  to 
help  your  seasoning  along. 


“It’s  the  lady  hunters  you  must  be  careful 
of  . . . they  never  shoot  where  they’re  aiming!” 


1948  NORTH  AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 

The  Thirteenth  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  will  he  held  in 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  MARCH  8, 
9,  and  10,  1948,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  announced  in 
Washington  today.  Adequate  hotel 
facilities  and  guest  room  accommo- 
dations have  been  guaranteed  to  the 
Institute,  which  sponsors  these  an- 
nual international  Conferences,  and 
prewar  courtesies  will  prevail. 


1947 

DEER  DIE-OFFS  NOT  RESTRICTED 
TO  NORTHERN  STATES 

Deer  die-offs  from  malnutrition  and  star- 
vation are  not  restricted  to  northern  states, 
nor  to  heavy  snow  areas  alone,  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  made  known  today. 
Eighty-eight  white-tailed  deer  died  in  6 
days  this  spring  on  a 640-acre  experimental 
tract  in  the  Edwards  Plateau  coimtry  of 
Texas,  according  to  Walter  P.  Taylor,  Leader 
of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
at  College  Station,  Texas.  Apparently  the 
deer  died  as  a result  of  a severe  Texas 
“norther”  which  developed  during  the  night 
of  December  30,  it  was  explained.  The 
reason  that  they  perished  is  about  as  always, 
“there  were  too  many  deer  on  the  particular 
range  as  well  as  an  excess  population  of 
livestock.” 

Altogether,  116  dead  deer  were  foxmd 
between  January  6 and  January  24  cm  this 
one  640-acre  tracrt,  some  28  deer  died  before 
the  norther  develop>ed.  Of  the  116,  14  per 
cent  were  bucks,  57  per  cent  does,  and  29 
per  C5ent  fawns. 

Die-offs  in  overpopulated  deer  yards  of 
the  northern  states  in  winter  are  well  known. 
Of  448  deer  found  dead  in  northern  Wis- 
consin cme  winter,  80  per  cent  died  from 
malnutrition  and  starvation.  This  is  a logical 
result  of  crowding  in  the  harsh  environments 
of  the  north,  but  it  is  unexpected  that  imder 
the  seemingly  favorable  climatic,  soil  and 
focxl  conditions  of  the  southern  country  there 
should  be  anything  but  abounding  vitality, 
maximum  numbers  of  deer,  and  invariable 
sucx^ss  in  deer  herds.  Conversely,  in  parts 
of  central  Texas  at  least,  observations  by 
the  Texaa  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Commis- 


Combined  forces  of  the  conservation- 
minded  public  in  Rhode  Island  by  teaming 
together  won  a major  victory  in  their  ef- 
forts to  do  way  with  and  clean  up  water 
pollution  in  the  state,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute.  Results  of  the 
drive,  sparked  by  over  60  interested  groups, 
has  been  the  passage  of  five  anti -pollution 
laws  that  will  go  a long  way  toward  clean- 
ing up  the  badly  contaminated  waters  of 
Rhode  Island. 


“E^I  A mouse!” 
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sion  and  Texas  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
searcdi  Unit  show  that  rather  high  mortality 
may  be  anticipated  at  all  tc»o  short  intervals. 

Deer  die-offs  have  occrurred  at  irregular 
pericxls  over  the  past  few  years  in  parts 
of  the  Edwards  Plateau  country.  Doctor 
Taylor  says.  It  has  been  found  that  wherever 
deer  are  surplus  and  livestock  ovemumeroiis, 
there  die-offs  are  larger.  On  practically  all 
the  problem  areas  in  Texas  there  were  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  These  in- 
evitably reduce  the  amount  of  food  available 
to  wild  deer  and  larger  domestic  animals. 
There  is  some  overlapping  and  competition 
between  livestock  and  game  under  the  best 
conditions,  but  when  the  range  is  depleted 
such  c!ompetition  becomes  severe,  and  during 
the  inevitable  struggle  for  existence  the 
wild  creatures  usually  are  the  ones  that 
lose  out. 

Some  of  the  ranchmen  have  suggested 
that  disease  may  be  the  cause  of  deer  die- 
offs, but  wildlife  specialists  have  never  found 
a case  where  any  disease  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  deer  mortality,  although  many 
deer  have  been  examined  with  this  in  mind. 
The  veterinarians  do  explain,  however,  that 
where  malnutrition  takes  place  deer,  as 
well  as  livestock,  are  especially  susceptible 
to  stomach  worms  and  pne^lmonic  infections 
which,  as  secondary  factors,  may  play  an 
important  part  in  mortality. 

Trapping  and  removing  deer  from  sur- 
plus areas  have  proved  to  be  too  slow  and 
costly.  More  and  more  ranchmen  are  com- 
ing to  the  view  that  an  antlerless  deer 
season  may,  after  all,  be  the  one  best  answer 
to  the  present  congestion  of  the  range  in  the 
die-off  areas  of  the  South  as  in  the  North. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Damascus  or 
“twist”  shotgim  barrels  were  obsolete  years 
ago,  many  of  them  are  still  being  used  to- 
day. The  practice,  according  to  Major 
General  Julian  S.  Hatcher,  USA,  and  head 
of  the  Technical  Division  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  is  a dangerous  one. 

“Damascus  ‘twist’  barrels,  even  in  perfect 
condition,  are  not  as  strong  as  the  modem 
steel  barrels  and  the  welded  seams  are  apt 
to  give  way  with  modern  smokeless  loads — 
especially  the  high  velocity  ones,”  says  the 
world-famous  authority  on  small  arms. 

The  “t-wist”  barrel  can  easily  be  identified 
by  the  speckled  or  figured  patterns  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  gun.  The  barrels 
were  made  by  welding  together  long  strips 
of  steel  and  iron  and  then  twisting  the 
strips  to  eliminate  flaws. 

Once  you  recognize  the  Damascus,  the 
General  recommends  that  you  do  not  use 
it.  But  if  . you  insist  on  taking  a chance, 
“Make  sure  to  confine  your  shells  to  the 
lowest  dram  equivalent  load  available.” 

General  Hatcher  then  warns,  “If  there  are 
any  pits  whatever  in  the  bore,  don’t  attempt 
to  use  the  gun  with  any  load  as  the  extent 
of  the  damage  to  a Damascus  “twist”  barrel 
cannot  be  determined  from  an  inspection  of 
the  bore.” 

If  you  have  any  doubt  at  all  about  your 
shotgim,  write  to  the  Technical  Division  of 
the  NRA,  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  and  let  the  experts 
tell  you  what  to  do. 
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“He’s  a swell  hunter  but  a trifle  rnn-shyl” 


“MY  MAN  AND  HIS  DOG” 

My  man  he’s  got  a Model  A, 

In  this  he  chugs  aroimd  all  day. 

The  people  they  all  stop  to  stare. 

Of  course  my  man,  he  doesn’t  care. 

For  only  one  care  has  he,  and  that’s  a dog 
of  pedigree. 

This  dog  that  is  black,  brown,  and  white. 
Seems  to  be  my  man’s  delight. 

And  in  that  Model  A rides  he  and  this  dog 
of  pedigree. 

And  all  the  holes  that  we  can  see. 

Were  made  by  this  dog  of  pedigree. 

Of  course  if  he  could  win  a trial. 

Then  we  would  ride  around  in  style. 

And  of  my  man  you  must  know. 

He  doesn’t  have  this  dog  for  show. 

It’s  love  for  dogs,  as  you  can  see. 

So  in  his  Model  A rides  he  and  his  dog  of 
pedigree. 

By  Ruth  M.  Polnxt. 


Ebctensive  surveys  are  underway  to  de- 
termine the  effect  on  wildlife  of  a pro- 
posed hydroelectric  power  development  in 
Canada  calling  for  a diversion  of  a portion 
of  the  late -spring  flow  of  the  Saskatchewan 
River  through  Cedar  Lake,  Lakes  Manitoba 
and  Winnipegosis,  it  was  announced  today. 
The  field  investigations  are  being  conducted 
jointly  by  engineers,  biologists,  and  tech- 
nicians of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Natural  Resources,  Manitoba,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute. 


Equipped  as  a floating  laboratory,  the 
motorship  Black  Douglas  has  left  Seattle, 
Wash.,  for  North  Pacific  waters  to  study  the 
migration  routes  and  food  habits  of  the 
Alaska  fur-seal  herd  that  has  its  breeding 
grounds  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering 
Sea,  according  to  an  announcement  made  to- 
day by  Albert  M.  Day,  Director,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  expedition,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Victor  B. 
Scheffer,  Service  Biologist,  will  spend  the 
next  11  months  seeking  new  data  on  where 
the  seals  go  when  they  leave  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  what  food  they  eat,  and  whether 
the  young  seals  are  preyed  upon  by  other 
marine  mammals. 
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A STUDY  OF  BARN  OWLS 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 

1.  To  bridge 
5.  Aeroform  liquid 
8.  Give  off 

12.  Rabbit’s  cousin.  Limit, 
day— 2,  Season— 6.  Dec. 
16  to  Jan.  1 
IS.  Perform 

14.  Rajah’s  wife 

15.  On  the  ocean 


54.  Clear  lacquer  covering 
56.  American  Association 
(Abbr.) 

58.  Origination 
60.  Hotels 

62.  Nights  before  holidays 

63.  A dull  color 

64.  Part  of  chicken  your  rela- 
tives leave  for  you 

65.  Lease 

66.  English  letter 

67.  Leaves 


Down 


1.  Pretend 

2.  A rider 

3.  Exist 

4.  Closer 

5.  Deep  cut 

6.  Procure 

7.  DifBcult  trick 

8.  Mistakes 

9.  Spoil  the  looks  of 

10.  Unmoving  or  inactive 

11.  Leans 

17.  Unit  of  news 

20.  A kind  of  sword 

23.  What  we  put  on  when 
winter  comes 

25.  Say  again 

26.  Peon 

27.  Previous 

29.  Collection  of  data 
32.  Portico 

34.  A breaking  off 

35.  Woody  plant 

37.  Japanese  diplomat 

39.  Camp  stoves 

42.  Portentious,  threatening 
45.  No  shortage  now  that 
price  controls  are  off 

47.  Hurting 

48.  One  who  creates  an  arc; 
a welder 

49.  Work  for,  or  in  behalf  of 

51.  Arrogance 

54.  Huge 

55.  Hostles 
57.  Requests 

59.  Evening  (Abbr.) 

61.  Prefix  meaning  “early” 


16.  Bushy-tailed  tree  rodent. 

Limit,  6— day,  24^-9ea»On. 

Nov.  1 to  Nov.  30  — — 

18.  Manuscript  (Abbr.) 

19.  Looks  for  again  JUNE  ANSWERS 


21.  Right  (Abbr.) 

22.  Female  sheep 

24.  Suffix  meaning  “a  member 
of’ 

25.  Possessive  pronoun 

26.  One  who  expels  air 
through  the  nostrils 

28.  Small  door-rug 

30.  Self 

31.  Metal  bearing  earths 
33.  Bird  home 

36.  Souvenirs 
38.  One  who  rips 

40.  Worry 

41.  Blow  a horn 

43.  Farewell 

44.  French  name 

46.  Large  amphibious  mam- 
mal related  to  the  seal 

48.  Donkey 

50.  Covering  for  apex  of  a 
roof 

52.  The  maple 

53.  Prefix  meaning  “again” 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 

Editor’s  note:  Here  is  a letter  jrom  an 
individual  who  is  a real  humanitarian  and 
conservationist.  Many  others  have  the  same 
problem  and  we  hope  they  are  just  os 
anxious  to  do  something  about  it.  Some 
remedial  measures  are  offered  in  reply. 

“I  own  a farm  of  100  acres,  20  of  which 
I use  for  growing  Peonies.  The  balance  is 
farmed  by  a neighbor  farmer. 

“This  week  he  mowed  the  grass  for  hay. 
On  one  patch  he  either  cut  off  the  legs  of 
5 setting  pheasant  hens  or  destroyed  them 
at  once.  On  the  other  two  patches  he  did 
the  same  thing  to  15  hens. 

“With  their  legs  cut  off,  they  flew  into  our 
gardens  in  agony  and  died  a miserahle 
death.  It  was  sickening  to  see  these  poor 
birds  sxiffer. 

“I  kept  the  birds  in  food  all  winter  at 
my  own  expense;  but,  they  would  have 
better  starved  than  meet  with  such  a 
terrible  death. 

“Something  should  be  done  to  avoid  this  j 
terrible  suffering  of  birds.” — R.  L.  Oberlin, 
Oberlin  Peony  Gardens,  425  Perm  Avenue, 
Sinking  Spring,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

1 

REMEDIAL  MEASURES  SUGGESTED  j 

“We  are  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  21,  even  though  it  brings  to  . 
us  very  distressing  information  concerning  | 
the  destruction  of  20  nesting  pheasants  on 
just  one  farm. 

“This  is  an  example  of  what  we  are  up 
against  all  over  the  State  where  pheasants 
ordinarily  would  thrive.  The  wonder  is  that 
we  have  any  pheasant  hunting  at  all  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

“On  a conservative  basis,  this  one  mowing 
operation  caused  the  destruction  of  about 
125  pheasants  that  should  have  been  there 
this  fall. 

“We  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  reduce 
such  losses,  including  a recommendation  that 
farmers  use  a flushing  device,  per  circular 
herewith.  On  horse  drawn  equipment  these 
devices  do  very  well,  provided  the  operator 
is  alert.  But  with  mechanical  power  the 
machine  moves  forward  so  rapidly  that  a 
large  number  of  nesting  pheasants  are  de- 
stroyed even  when  the  flushing  device  is 
working  at  its  best. 

“Another  remedy,  one  which  many  farmers 
are  loathe  to  apply,  is  to  leave  imcut  as 
much  hay  as  they  can  afford  aroimd  the 
edges  of  the  field,  especially  that  portion 
adjacent  to  heavy  cover.  Our  observations 
have  been  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
nests  occur  within  the  first  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  around  the  edge  of  the  field. 

“We  are  forwarding  a copy  of  your  letter 
to  our  Field  Division  Supervisor,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Golden,  602  Penn  Avenue,  West  Reading, 
in  the  hope  that  he  can  help  you  work  out 
some  way  to  avoid  such  losses  in  nesting 
pheasants  on  your  land  next  year. 

“Again  thanking  you  for  writing  us,  and 
assuring  you  we  appreciate  your  intense 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  wildlife.” 

Cordially  yours, 

Seth  Gordon, 

Executive  Director 
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Forestry  Association  Announces 
Program  Action  Plan 

Following  the  adoption  of  its  program  for 
American  forestry,  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  through  its  board  of  directors, 
has  annoimced  a five-point  plan  for  immedi- 
ate action  toward  its  realization. 

The  Association  stresses  its  policy  of  work- 
ing through  existing  public  and  private 
lorganizations  rather  than  forming  a new 
organization  in  the  conservation  field.  The 
taction  plan  is  designed  to:  (1)  develop  by  a 
libroad  ^ucational  approach  an  ever  increas- 
|;ing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  general 
[public  of  the  importance  of  good  forestry; 
! (2)  obtain  increased  services  to  inform  the 
[ millions  of  owners  of  forest  lands  as  to  their 
r opportunities  to  use  their  properties  for  con- 
tinuous and  profitable  growing  of  trees;  (3) 
encourage  state  and  local  governments,  pub- 
hc  and  private  agencies,  to  take  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership  in  dealing  con- 
structively with  their  own  forest  conditions 
and  needs;  (4)  serve  as  a clearing  house  of 
information  relating  to  activities  of  the  vari- 
ous groups,  in  the  interest  of  better  integra- 
tion and  coordination;  and  (5)  enlist  interest, 
participation  and  cooperation  among  all  con- 
servation, educational,  civic,  youth,  farm, 
labor,  financial,  industrial  and  other  groups 
in  advancing  the  program. 

An  American  Forestry  Coimtdl  will  be 
(organized  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
I Members  of  the  council  will  be  selected  from 
leaders  in  the  different  fields  of  forest  in- 
iterest  and  public  affairs. 


Five  apparentiy-orplianed  baby  racoons  bave 
presented  Game  Protector  George  W.  Keppler, 
MeadvUle  with  his  newest  wildlife  problem. 

One  of  them  already  has  Joined  the  Keppler 
household.  The  other  four  are  still  crying 
hungrily  In  their  little  knothole  nest  13  or  20 
feet  up  In  a big  o€Us  tree  near  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  Brockmann,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  MeadvUle. 

The  Brockmanna  discovered  the  apparently 
motherless  family  Sunday  when  they  heard 
what  they  thought  was  a “little  puppy  crying.’’ 
They  found  one  of  the  raccoons  on  the  ground 
where  It  had  fallen  from  He  nest,  and  discovered 
the  others  in  the  knothole. 


“Yon  know,  that  stew  yon  made  wasn’t  bad, 
if  yon  didn’t  notice  the  sand,  leaves,  aihes, 
tobacco  ashes  and  smoke  you  had  in  it!’’ 
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(Abstracted  from  Wildlife  Review) 


Cycles 

Miller,  Wilford  L.  1916  ruffed  grouse  census 
completed,  North  Dakota  Outdoors  (Capitol,  Bis- 
marck. 5 cents  a copy).  9 (8),  Feb.  1947,  pp. 
13-14. 

In  sample  areas  the  following  are  the  number 
of  acres  supporting  one  bird  for  a three  year 
period:  60  in  1944  ; 75  in  1945;  and  465  in  1946. 
“There  may  be  as  few  as  6.000  birds  in  the 
region  today  as  compared  with  an  estimated 
100,000  in  1940-41.” 

Ecology 

Aldous,  Shaler  E.,  and  Latiritis  W.  Krefting. 
The  present  status  of  moose  on  Isle  Royale.  Trans. 
Eleventh  N.  A.  Wildlife  Conference  19^  (Wildlife 
Management  Institute,  Investment  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.  C.,  $1.00  a copy)  pp.  296-306. 

Another  example  of  unbalance  between  animals 
and  their  food  supply.  From  1929  to  1935  the 
moose  population  dropped  from  a few  thousands 
to  a few  hundreds  in  number.  Fire  and  spruce 
budworm  damaged  the  habitat,  but  after  recov- 
ery the  burned  areas  had  more  browse  than  the 
remainder  of  the  island.  The  low  point  in  moose 
population  was  reached  between  1935  and  1937  and 
the  animals  are  again  increasing.  Now  the  moose 
are  preventing  a recovery  of  the  aquatic  food 
plants  so  severely  depleted  by  the  recent  over 
population.  The  carrying  capacity  of  Isle  Royale 
has  again  been  reached  and  if  the  herd  remains 
unchecked  the  feed  will  again  be  depleted. 

Economics 

Leedy,  Daniel  L.  Some  observations  on  Ohio's 
fur  crop,  Ohio  Conservation  Bui.  (Division  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  1106  State 
Office  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  10  cents  a copy) , 
11  (2),  Feb.  1947,  pp.  4-5  and  20. 

Seven  species  of  burbeerers  are  listed  as  ex- 
tinct. Despite  early  abundances  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  more  muskrats  and  opossums  than 
in  1800.  In  five  of  the  last  ten  years  Ohio  has 
ranked  fourth  or  above  as  a fur-producing  state. 
Averaging  about  $1,000,000  annually,  their  take 
increased  to  $2,400,000  in  1945-46.  This  includes 
only  those  furs  sold  within  the  State.  Muskrat 
pelts  contributed  76.8%  of  the  total  take  and 
71.4%  of  the  total  vahie. 

Life  Histories 

Bradt,  G.  W.  Red  fox — wise  guy  of  the  wild, 
Michigan  Conservation  (Michigan  Dept,  of  Con- 
servation, State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13),  16  (2), 
Feb.  1947,  p.  4. 

Popular  life  history,  dwelling  <m  the  fox’s 
adaptability,  characteristics,  food  habits,  repro- 
duction, habitat  economic  value,  and  control 
when  overabundant. 

Dalke,  Patti  D.,  and  David  L.  Spencer.  Some 
ecological  adjects  of  the  Missouri  wild  turkey 
studies.  Eleventh  N.  A.  Wildlife  Conference  1946 
(Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Investment  Bldg., 
Washington  S,  D.  C.,  $1.00  a copy)  pp.  280-28S. 

In  little  less  than  a century  the  wild  turkey 
was  extirpated  from  83%  of  its  original  range. 
In  the  past  few  years  management  and  a closure 
of  the  season  have  led  to  a moderate  increase 
in  population.  Birds,  being  evicted  by  farming, 
are  now  most  numerotos  in  non-ctiltivated  areas. 
Overgrazing,  logging,  and  burning  always  drive 
them  away.  Man  still  causes  (despite  a closed 
season)  a larger  drain  on  the  wild  turkey  popu- 
lation Ilian  all  its  natural  enemies. 


Management 

Swift,  Lloyd  W.  Forest-wildlife  management 
looks  ahead.  Journal  of  Forestry  (925  Mills  Bldg.. 
Washington  6,  D.  C..  50  cents  a copy),  44  :l2i. 
Dec.  1946,  pp.  1044-1046. 

A review  of  happenings  of  the  past  ten  years 
that  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  wildlife 
management.  The  relation  to  wildlife  manage- 
ment of  the  personnel  administering  both  private 
and  public  forests  is  discussed  and  suggeetions 
are  made. 

Bartlett,  I.  H.  Fawns’  fate  depends  on  weather, 
Michigan  Conservation  (Michigan  Dept,  of  Con- 
servation, State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13).  16  (2), 
Feb.  1947,  pp.  3,  6. 

A history  of  winter  deer  losses  in  Michigan, 
map  showing  relative  food  conditions,  statement 
of  methods  that  have  been  tried  to  relieve  the 
situation,  and  that  an  antlerless  deer  season  is 
the  effective  method  of  reducing  the  herd,  when 
necessary. 

Hoffmatter,  P.  J.  Does  pheasant  stocking  pay? 
Michigan  Conservation  (Michigan  Dept,  of  Con- 
servation, State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing  13),  15  (11), 
Dec.  1946,  pp.  9-9,  13-14. 

No,  once  they  are  established.  Creating  and 
maintaining  favorable  environment  is  the  way  to 
assure  an  abundance  of  pheasants.  Compares 
results  of  states  which  stock  and  South  Dakota 
who  has  the  projter  range  conditions. 

Introductions 

Vinson,  Carlos.  Kentucky’s  red  deer  problem. 
Nature  Magazine  (1214  Sixteenth  St.  N.  W.  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.,  50  cents  a copy),  40  (3)  nn. 
153-154. 

A case  of  stocking  an  alien  animal  before 
sufficient  studies  were  made.  In  1934  Kentucky 
released  67  red  deer.  They  were  so  destructive 
to  farms  that  an  open  season  was  declared  In 
1945.  Only  29  animals  were  killed,  with  about 
500  remaining.  Red  deer  are  primarily  grazers 
and  have  damaged  agricultural  crops  heavily. 
They  compete  with  native  deer  for  browse  in 
the  mountain  areas.  Kentucky  would  like  very 
much  to  get  rid  of  aU  of  them. 

Natural  History 

Hamilton,  W.  J.,  Jr.  Winter  sleep.  Animals 
that  hibernate.  School  Natural  L.eague  Bulletin 
(National  Audubon  Society,  1006  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  28,  15  cents  a copy),  17  (6),  Feb.  1947, 

4 pp. 

A popular  treatment  of  this  little  known 
phenomerKin. 

Propagation 

Yeatter,  R.  E.  Electric  incubator  for  gamebird 
eggs.  Journal  of  Wildlife  Management  (Logan  J. 
Bennett.  206  Forestry  Bldg..  State  College.  Pa., 
$1.00  a copy).  10  (4).  Oct.  1946.  pp.  342-347. 

Tells  how  to  construct  and  operate  a small  in- 
cubator, materials  for  which  cost  about  $6.00. 

Phoenixville  fourth-graders  at  the  Mason  Street 
School  have  been  making  use.  to  good  advantage, 
of  the  bird  charts  presented  them  by  A.  W. 
Rossiter,  formerly  an  employe  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  now  engaged  in  the  Real  Estate  busi- 
ness in  that  Chester  County  town.  The  children’s 
“thank  you”  letter  was  so  well  written  that  we 
thought  our  readers  might  enjoy  it  too.  We 
quote, 


’The  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
reports  their  membership  is  now  up  to  4056,  an 
increase  of  1000  over  last  year’s  total.  As  a 
side  iasue,  they  sold  the  following  subscriptions 
to  magazines:  Paaics'rxvAjnA  Gamb  News,  947; 

Angler,  529;  Field  a«d  Stream,  2SO;  a total  of 
1726  subscriptions. 


The  Great  Swamp  Fish.  Game  and  Forestry 
Association  sponsored  a “Sportsmen’s  Night”  re- 
cently in  the  Quakertown  High  Schbol  Audl- 
toritan.  J.  Allen  Barrett,  public  information 
editor  of  the  P>enn8ylvanla  Conservation  Commit- 
tee, Q>oke  on  the  subject  “Street  to  Stream.”  in 
which  he  advocated  parents  taking  tbelr  children 


along  on  fishing  trips.  Good,  clean  outdoor  s|x>rtE, 
with  parental  cooperation,  will  aid  greatly  in 
curbing  the  present  wave  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
the  speaker  said.  Mr.  Barrett  also  outlined  the 
State’s  program  on  pure  streams.  T.  A.  Reynolds, 
special  service  assistant  of  ths  Pennsylvania  State 
Game  Commission,  described  the  aims  of  the 
Game  Commission  in  making  Pennsylvania  a 
better  ‘happy  hunting  grounds.”  Motion  pictures 
showed  big  game  fishing  and  hunting  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada  and  were  a source  of 
delight  and  Information  to  young  as  well  as  old. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Trexler  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
during  the  evening.  The  club’s  membership  is 
now  580  and  is  still  growing. 
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Believe  it  or  not.  one  large  bear,  two  medium 
sized  bears  and  two  small  bears  were  seen  near 
the  State  Game  Land  No.  89  Camp,  south  of 
Lick  Run,  recently,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
feeding  on  the  vegetation.  One,  the  largest,  was 
up  an  aspen  tree  breaking  off  limbs  and  the 
others  below  were  eating  the  buds.  The  animals 
were  seen  by  about  twenty-five  people  of  Rar- 
randsville  and  vicinity. — Game  Protector  Miles 
Reeder,  Lock  Haven,  June,  1947. 


The  grouse  nesting  in  this  section  are  pro- 
ducing large  clutches  of  eggs,  I have  two 
grouse  nests  close  to  my  home  and  one  contains 
18  eggs  and  the  other  15  eggs. — 'Game  Protector 
Floyd  A.  Beck,  Venus,  June,  1947, 


Recently  I received  a complaint  from  a Mr. 
Weaver,  near  Carlisle,  who  owns  and  operates 
watercress  ponds.  He  said  mallard  ducks  were 
destroying  his  cress  beds.  Investigating  his 
claim,  I found  two  mallard  hens  hatching  23 
eggs.  The  eggs  were  picked  up  and  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Maurice  Paviol,  a member  of  the 
Carlisle  Fish  and  Game  Association,  to  be 
hatched,  reared  and  released  on  the  Conodo- 
guinet  Creek  under  supervision.  To  date,  there 
are  21  young  ducklings  out  of  the  original  23 
eggs. — ^Game  Protector  Floyd  H.  Mathna,  Car- 
lisle, June,  1947 


I caught  a Sparrow  Hawk  in  one  of  the  traps 
on  Game  Lands  No.  151,  Plain  Grove.  Clutched 
in  its  talons  was  a small  sparrow.  The  hawk 
evidently  thought  the  pole  would  make  a good 
spot  to  stop  and  devour  his  kill,  but  he  made  a 
bad  mistake. — Game  Protector  William  R.  Over- 
turf, New  Castle,  June,  1947. 


On  May  16  I located  a colony  of  Black-crowned 
Night  Herons,  on  Heimbach’s  refuge  located 
near  Steinsburg.  I counted  25  nests  in  all,  and 
each  nest  was  occupied  by  a hen. — Game  Pro- 
tector Clarence  H.  Mumbauer,  Perkasle,  June, 
1947. 


While  mapping  out  management  work  with 
Game  Land  Technician  Smith  on  Game  Lands 
158,  Cambria  County,  on  May  27,  we  located  a 
stand  of  approximately  twelve  virgin  hemlock 
trees  growing  in  an  inaccessible  hollow.  We 
estimated  the  diameter  of  the  trees  at  about 
48  inches,  chest  high.  Each  tree  this  size  would 
furnish  about  4500  board  feet  of  lumber. 

It  was'  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  first  nest  ol 
wild  turkeys  hatch  in  District  10.  The  nest  with 
fourteen  eggs  had  been  located  on  Game  Lands 
103.  Stopping  a few  days  later  to  see  how  thf 
hatching  was  progressing,  I was  amazed  to  fine 
the  nest  alive  with  young  turkeys.  I counted  tht 
poults  and  found  that  the  hen  had  hatchec 
every  egg. — Game  Protector  Nicholas  M.  Ruha 
Ebensburg,  June,  1947. 


I received  a report  from  Herbert  Lippert, 
R.  D.,  New  Kensington,  that  on  the  morning 
of  May  20,  upon  arising  he  heard  an  odd  noise 
being  made  by  a male  pheasant  near  his  home. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a big 
male  bird  hissing  and  striking  at  a large  cat. 
The  bird  finally  chased  the  cat  for  about  500 
feet.  And  the  question  still  remains — what  was 
the  reason  for  the  pheasant  chasing  the  cat 
so  far,  a nest  could  not  be  located. — Game  Pro- 
tector Anthony  J.  Zoycosky,  Vandergrift,  June, 
1947. 


A whistling  swan  came  swimming  down  the 
river  one  evening  recently  and  decided  to  rest 
in  our  back  yard.  It  stayed  there  until  the  next 
day  and  then  took  off  for  other  places.  A 
crippled  loon  was  found  on  the  river  and  I 
brought  it  home.  After  a few  days  rest  it  seemed 
to  be  in  good  condition  and  I turned  it  loose.  It 
looked  as  though  it  had  flown  into  a phone  or 
electric  wire,  one  wing  and  one  leg  being  hurt. 
— Game  Protector  George  H.  Burdick,  Tidioute, 
June.  1947. 


I received  a phone  call  from  a party  in  Ridg- 
way  informing  me  that  a small  boy  was  parading 
up  and  down  the  street  with  a very  small  fawn 
The  boy  had  found  the  fawn  near  his  home  thf 
night  before.  Being  unable  to  locate  the  doe,  : 
brought  the  fawn  to  headquarters.  My  wif< 
and  I decided  to  find  a foster  mother  for  thi 
little  fellow,  so  after  several  hours  of  tramping 
and  hunting  we  found  a doe  that  had  jus,t  giver 
birth  to  a fawn.  We  placed  the  captured  fawi 
with  the  new-born  fawn  and  left.  A half-hou 
later  we  returned  to  the  scene  and  watched  th 
doe  with  the  two  fawns.  After  a bit  of  timidlt: 
she  gave  the  “step  child”  a bath  from  head  t 
toe,  probably  wondering  whether  or  not  natur 
had  played  a trick  on  her,  since  she  now  seemef 
to  have  twins. — Game  Protector  Edwai'd  B 
Richards,  Portland  Mills,  June,  1947. 
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' The  results  of  careful  planning  and  hard  work 
are  now  showing  up  well  at  the  Western  Game 
Farm.  It  is  a real  achievement  of  which  the 
Game  Commission  and  Superintendent  Baum- 
gardner can  be  proud.  It  is  a most  worthwhile 
addition  to  this  farming  community.  Hundreds 
jof  visitors  view  the  project  each  week  with  great 
interest. — Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson, 
Cambridge  Springs,  June,  1947. 


On  a recent  trip  over  the  Pennsylvania  Turn- 
pike, I observed  a groundhog  contentedly  eat- 
!ing  the  grass  on  the  strip  which  divides  the 
.traffic  lanes,  apparently  not  the  least  disturbed 
|lby  the  speeding  cars  on  both  sides  of  it. — Game 
Protector  John  S.  Shuler,  Somerset,  June,  1947. 


j In  spite  of  the  extremely  wet  weather  this 
'month,  I have  seen  lots  of  young  rabbits.  Two 
broods  of  ducks  have  been  observed  and  one 
j Canada  Goose  has  hatched  out  seven  young. 
' However  the  possibilities  of  a good  ringneck 
pheasant  hatch  seems  very  poor  at  this  time. 

May  has  been  a very  busy  month  for  visitors 
' at  the  Pymatuning  Refuge.  Each  weekend  a 
bird  club  or  group  has  had  an  outing  here. 
Decoration  Day  crowds  were  especially  large. 
Among  the  groups  visiting  the  refuge  and  mu- 
seum were  the  Brooks  Bird  Club,  Pymatuning 
Gang,  Gooselookers,  High  School  biology  classes. 
Boy  Scouts,  School  groups  and  Audubon  Clubs 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. — Game  Protector  Raymond  Sickles, 
Linesville,  June,  1947. 


On  May  20,  I saw  a woodcock  fly  across  an 
alley  within  a half  square  of  our  Division  Office 
in  West  Reading.  A man,  who  was  walking 
down  the  alley  at  the  time,  saw  the  bird  fly 
into  an  open  garage.  He  captured  it  and  then 
released  it,  not  knowing  that  it  was  a wood- 
cock . . . Deputy  S'truble  and  I located  a den 
of  red  foxes  on  Propagation  Area  A09  on  May 
20  along  the  bank  of  the  old  Union  Canal 
within  100  yards  of  a piggery.  The  old  vixen 
doubtless  had  an  eye  to  the  diet  of  her  pups. 
In  addition  to  parts  of  crdws,  pheasants,  and 
rabbits  which  were  lying  around  the  den,  we 
also  found  parts  of  several  young  pigs.  We 
were  unable  to  determine  whether  the  old  fox 
had  caught  the  small  pigs  alive  or  if  they  were 
dead  ones  which  had  been  thrown  away.  In 
this  area  we  removed  6 fox  kits  from  four  dif- 
ferent holes  and  the  farmer  shot  the  old  male 
which  was  worrying  his  chickens.  A few  days 
later,  i saw  an  old  groundhog  with  5 young  at 
a hole  only  a short  distance  from  a hole  for- 
merly occupied  by  3 young  red  foxes  along  this 
same  bank.  On  Miy  10,  we  ass'isted  Mr.  Bach- 
man to  remove  6 red  fox  kits  from  a den  near 
Stonersville.  I saw  the  old  fox  bringing  two 
young  chickens  toward  the  den  but  she  was 
too  far  away  to  shoot.  The  fox  entered  the 
woods  near  the  den,  evidently  smelled  human 
scent  and  barked  several  times. — Game  Protector 
Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Sinking  Spring,  June, 
1947. 
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While  inspecting  the  Great  Heron  Rookery 
at  Pymatuning  Dam  (Ohio  side)  during  a period 
of  strong  winds,  one  of  the  young  herons  fell 
from  the  nest,  almost  striking  Game  Protector 
Sickles  and  myself,  who  were  on  the  ground. 
We  estimated  the  age  of  the  heron  at  three  or 
four  days,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  just 
beginning  to  get  a bit  of  fuzz  on  the  back  of 
its  neck.  We  noticed  that  it  had  a rather 
large  abdomen,  and  upon  cutting  it  open,  found 
that  it  contained  one  six-inch  cat  fish  and 
about  six  inches  of  a nine  or  ten  inch  carp. — 
Special  Services  Assistant  James  A.  Brown, 
Perkasie,  June,  1947. 


About  two  weeks  ago,  while  patrolling  State 
Game  Lands  No.  74,  I shot  a male  Cooper’s 
Hawk  while  it  was  in  the  act  of  eating  a grouse. 
The  grouse  had  just  been  killed  as  it  was  still 
warm.  A couple  of  days  later,  I located  the 
hawk’s  nest  and  shot  the  female  bird,  also 
destroying  the  nest  and  four  eggs.  On  a log 
nearby  were  the  remains  of  at  least  two  grouse, 
one  rabbit  and  several  songbirds. 

A farmer  reported  to  me  recently  that  a pair 
of  Cooper’s  Hawks  had  wiped  out  a covey  of 
quail  on  his  farm  in  less  than  ten  days.  I 
believe  this  hawk  is  our  worst  predator  on 
grouse  and  quail  in  this  section  of  the  State. — 
Game  Protector  Duane  E.  Lettle,  Clarion,  June, 
1947. 


From  the  number  of  doge  seen  running  rab- 
bits this  Spring,  it  would  seem  that  the  damage 
done  to  young  wild  life  would  be  enormous.  I 
caught  two  dogs  at  a rabbit  nest,  with  all  but  one 
of  the  young  entirely  eaten  and  the  remaining 
rabbit  had  been  killed  before  I arrived  on  the 
scene.  The  fines  collected  from  the  dog  owners 
would  probably  go  a small  way  toward  replacing 
the  game  these  two  dogs  had  killed. — Game  Pro- 
tector H.  C.  Sutherland,  Greenville,  June,  1947. 


The  deer  in  this  area  are  doing  very  well 
and  are  being  seen  everywhere.  I have  picked 
up  a couple  of  does  that  have  been  hit  by  cars 
and  found  them  about  ready  to  bear  twin 
fawns.  I have  had  no  requests  from  groups  of 
hunters  that  they  desire  a doe  season,  although 
I think  we  have  too  many  deer  for  a small 
game  county.  Many  of  the  trappers  in  this 
area  think  we  should  have  a closed  season  on 
beavers  this  year,  for  they  were  hit  hard  last 
season. — Game  Protector  George  W.  Keppler. 
Meadville,  June,  1947. 


Saw  some  whippoorwills  and  bobolinks  while 
on  Patrol,  May  4.  Also  found  a bird  which  I 
later  identified  as  a Bartramlan  Sandpiper, 
(commonly  known  as  Upland  Plover).  This 
bird  was  killed  on  the  highway,  apparently  hit 
by  a oar.  From  checking  bird  books  for  identi- 
fication, I learned  this  bird  is  rather  scarce,  es- 
pecially in  this  locality. — Game  Protector  Martin 
L.  Shaffer,  R.  D.  3,  Mt.  Pleasant,  June,  1947. 
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On  Presque  Isle  State  Park,  a mallard  hen 
was  creating  quite  a disturbance.  In  fact  she 
was  so  noisy  that  Lou  King,  who  operates  a 
boat  livery  there,  was  attracted  to  the  scene. 
Upon  investigation  he  found  a nest  located  verj- 
close  to  the  highway,  and  a skunk  very  busily 
engaged  in  destroying  the  nest  and  eggs.  King 
returned  to  the  boat  liverj’  to  get  his  gun.  but 
when  he  got  back  to  the  nest  Mr.  Skunk  had 
fled,  leaving  seven  eggs  untouched.  The  nest 
was  left  undisturbed  for  two  days,  but  the  hen 
had  other  ideas  than  the  hatching  of  the  seven 
remaining  eggs,  so  King  took  the  eggs  home  and 
set  them  under  a bantam  hen  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  hatch  3 ducklings.  The  ducklings 
and  the  bantam  hen  were  taken  back  near  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  the  ducklings  Immediately 
went  in  swimming,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
foster  mother.  She  tried  in  everj-  way  to  keep 
the  youngsters  out  of  the  water,  walking  around 
them  trying  to  herd  them  back  to  land.  She 
even  waded  out  into  the  water,  breast  high  try- 
ing to  coax  them  landward,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
only  time  they  would  pay  any  attention  to  her 
was  when  they  were  tired,  and  then  they  would 
gather  close  around  and  let  her  brood  them. 
Another  curious  thing  about  these  step-children 
is  that  they  prefer  fish  to  any  other  food  even 
swimming  along  the  side  of  the  boats  hoping 
for  minnows  thrown  away  by  the  fishermen. — 
Game  Protector  Clifford  L.  Ruth.  Erie  June 
1947. 


The  Great  Blue  Heron  Rookery  adjacent  to 
Gajne  Lands  No.  lOl  is  providing  an  interest- 
ing study  in  nature.  Since  I first  discovered 
the  area,  about  three  weeks  ago.  I have  made 
numerous  trips  to  watch  and  compare  con- 
ditions as  the  nesting  season  advanced.  To 
date,  some  rather  startling  facts  have  become 
apparent.  When  the  area  was  first  located,  I 
estimated  about  forty  nests  were  active,  which 
would  indicate  that  about  eighty  Great  Blues 
were  using  the  rookery.  Birds  were  always  in 
the  air,  either  leaving  or  coming  in  and  many 
of  the  nests  were  occupied.  The  last  time  I 
visited  the  area,  the  number  of  active  nests 
was  considerably  reduced,  only  about  eight 
were  being  used.  What  had  become  of  the 
birds  was  a mystery.  The  ground  underneath 
the  nests  is  strewn  with  broken  egg  shells.  Ex- 
amination showed  that  most  of  the  eggs  had 
been  broken  from  the  outside,  and  that  they 
were  fertile.  Tills  would  indicate  that  the 
Great  Blues  broke  the  eggs  themselves,  which 
is  not  likely,  or  some  other  bird  or  animal  likes 
to  feed  on  the  heron  eggs.  As  to  the  identity  of 
the  unknown  predator,  I can  only  guess.  I did 
notice  three  or  four  turkey  vultures  circling 
low  over  the  area.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that 
the  nesting  fatality  in  this  particular  rookery 
will  run  better  than  75  per  cent.  Incidentally. 
I was  a bit  surprised  to  find  the  remains  of  a 
watersnake,  about  two  feet  long,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  trees  which  contained  the 
abandoned  nests.  Its  head  was  neatly  severed 
from  the  body,  an.d  it  had  definitely  been  car- 
ried there.— Game  Protector  Clair  W.  Dinger. 
Albion,  June,  1947. 
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I liave  often  heard  the  etwry  that  the  black- 
snake  Is  a killer,  but  this  month  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  out  the  truth  myself. 
One  day  while  patrolling  I heard  an  awful  com- 
motion in  the  brush.  Some  small  animal  was 
soreamlng  and  crying  for  its  life.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, I found  the  noise  coming  from  a 
small  rabbit,  hardly  as  large  as  my  fist.  The 
snake  had  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck  While  it 
was  kicking  and  screaming.  From  now  on  I 
am  afraid  the  blaoksnake  will  be  on  my  BLACK 
11^. — Game  Protector  Albert  A.  Wargo,  Tunk- 
hannock,  June,  1847. 


In  the  vicinity  where  rlngneck  pheasants  were 
stocked  this  Spring,  I had  a report  from  a 
farmer  that  three  nests  had  been  found.  Two 
of  the  nests  had  been  destroyed  by  crows  and 
skunks  up  to  the  present  time,  with  a loss  of 
elghteai  eggs.  One  nest  still  remains  which 
oontaiae  eighteen  eggs. — Game  Protector  Theo- 
dore T.  Schafer,  Conynghamfl  June,  1947. 


Do  you  know  that  fish  can  drown?  Each 
year  thousands  of  fish  drown  when  ice  prevents 
oxygen  from  getting  into  the  water.  Lampblack 
dropped  irom  airplanes  was  tested  last  winter 
as  a means  of  saving  fish  from  drowning.  This 
experiment  was  used  on  lakes  by  Ihe  State 
Conservation  Department  of  Wisconsin. 

The  lampblack  was  dropped  on  ice-covered 
lakes  to  melt  the  ice  and  permit  air  to  reach 
the  fish  in  the  water,  ^rips  of  lampblack 
dusted  on  the  ice,  absorb  the  sun’s  rays  and 
melt  the  ice. 


The  foregoing  notes  were  exoenrted  from  our 
Game  Protector’s  Monthly  Activity  Reports, 
Some  of  the  contents  would  not  interest  our 
readers  so  we  omit  them.  However,  just  In  case 
you’re  curious,  we  are  listing  hereinafter  a full 
rejjort. 

SPECIAL  REMARKS 

Killed  57  crows,  4 cats,  3 dogs,  2 hawks,  2 rats, 
and  1 grey  fox  during  the  month. 

Had  one  doe  deer  removal,  killed  by  automobile. 
Had  1 pheasant,  4 rabbit  and  I squirrel  damage 
claim  during  the  month. 

Had  1 screech  owl  nuisance  reported;  keeping 
old  lady  from  her  sleep. 

Had  1 Pish  Law  Violation  Apprehension. 

Had  1 arrest  and  assisted  Deputy  in  another 
arrest. 

Attended  1 meeting.  75  persons  present. 

Seized  2 Canadian  Geese,  liberated  same  in  Nor- 
ristown Park  Zoo  Wild  Water  Fowl  Pond. 
Had  1 hunting  accident  during  the  month.  The 
gun  exploded  while  party  was  hunting  vermin. 
We  are  having  plenty  of  dog  trouble.  Chasing 
and  killing  game;  killing  poultry  and  livestock; 
attacking  and  wounding  people. 

Plenty  of  game  being  killed  on  highways. 
Raccoons  are  starting  to  kill  poultry  on  farms 
and  poultryraising  establishments. 

Poxes  are  very  plentiful,  being  seen  at  numerous 
places,  killing  poultry  and  game. 

Crows  are  destroying  many  pheasant  nests,  as 
well  as  song  bird  nests  and  young. — Game 
Protector  Ambrose  Gerhart,  Souderton,  June, 
1947. 


Have  been  contacting  sportsmen  and  coopera- 
tors on  farm-game  projects  In  Ches'ter  County 
and  am  happy  to  report  that  the  figures  on  the 
quail  population  are  very  encouraging.  Con- 
tacted one  cooperator  who  told  me  that  he  hod 
observed  20  coveys  of  quail  In  the  section  where 
he  lives. — Game  Protector  Morris  D.  Stewart,' 
Easton,  June,  1947. 


On  May  26,  I observed  a covey  of  14  very 
young  grouse  along  the  East  Branch  Creek  road 
on  State  Game  Lands  No.  159.  Some  of  the 
little  fellows  were  in  the  road  and  others  in 
the  grass  beside  it.  The  hen  bird  was  ap- 
parently trying  to  get  them  across  to  the  creek. 
We  located  all  of  them  and  I carried  them  over 
the  creek  and  put  them  under  a pile  of  brush. 
It  wasn’t  long  before  the  mother  had  located 
them  and  was  coaxing  them  farther  Into  the 
woods.  These  little  birds  were  about  three  or 
four  days  old. — Game  Protector  Majmard  R. 
Miller,  Honesdale,  June,  1947. 


While  driving  from  Warren  to  Oil  City  re- 
cently I saw  a large  weasel,  a red  fox,  an 
opposum  and  a house  cat  all  killed  by  cars. 
The  unusual  part  of  my  story  Is  that  I seldom 
see  anything  but  rabbits,  but  this  trip  they 
were  all  predators  and  not  one  rabbit  on  the 
whole  drive. — Game  Protector  George  L.  Norris, 
Warren,  June,  i947. 


The  past  month  will  undoubtedly  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  wettest  on  record  In  this 
port  of  the  state.  Seasonal  planning  has  been 
delayed  two  to  four  weeks  behind  schedule.  Last 
year  most  of  the  farmers  had  finished  planting 
oats  in  March;  this  year,  exceedingly  few  fields 
were  planted  by  the  end  of  May.  Birds  and 
mammals  are  finding  it  difficult  to  breed,  al- 
though quite  a few  young  cottontails  have  been 
seen. 

On  May  14,  I had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a 
colony  of  great  blue  herons  on  a tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  Game  Lands  101.  Several  years  ago 
there  was  a rookery  in  this  vicinity  but  it  was 
abandoned  and  now  the  birds  have  established 
another  one  in  the  area,  deep  ln_  the  swamp 
woods.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  at  least  fifty 
nests  were  in  evidence. — Game  Protector  WUHam 
C.  Grimm,  Oil  City,  June,  1947. 


The  golden  plover  holds  the  record  for  the 
longest  non-stop  flight,  yet  it’s  one  of  nature’s  ii 
great  unsolved  mysteries  as  to  how  this  little  i 
bird  navigates  the  vast  distance  from  Hawaii 
to  Alaska,  without  experience.  With  unbelievable 
“pin-point”  accuracy  It  finds  the  locality,  the 
tree,  the  very  branch  it  left  last  autumn.  Thou- 
sands of  plovers  accomplish  this  feat.  Biologists 
admit  and  recognize  animal  navigation  to  be  ^ 
a major  unsolved  mystery  of  life.  i 

I 

II 

A doe  deer  was  killed  on  May  21,  on  Route  22, 
about  one  mile  west  of  BlairsviUe.  The  con- 1 
dition  of  the  deer  Indicated  that  it  could  not] 
have  been  hit  by  an  ordinary  passenger  car' 
without  wrecking  such  a vehicle.  It  must  have  | 
been  hit  by  a truck  or  bus  traveling  at  con- 1 
siderable  speed.  ’The  terrific  Impact  and  tearing  j 
action  that  opened  the  abdominal  and  chest  H 
cavities  projected  the  heart  twenty  feet  from' 
the  carcass.  The  stomach  also  lay  outside  the  j 
body  and  the  liver  was  almost  severed  from  the  i’ 
other  integral  organs.  ’The  heart  and  liver  lie  J 
high  In  the  chest  cavity  erf  the  deer,  making,]’ 
this  result  most  imusual. — Game  Protector  B. 
D.  Reed,  Latrobe,  June,  1947.  1 


During  the  month  I moved  14  beavers.  They 
were  causing  damage  to  farmers.  I expect  to  have 
most  of  the  beaver  dams  tom  out  by  before 
the  coming  beaver  season. — Game  Protector 
James  L.  Latimer,  Ckjrry,  June,  1947. 


There  are  more  yormg  ducks  in  the  southwest  J 
Pfiiladelphla  and  Tinlcum  Township,  Delaware  | 
County  marshes  this  year  than  I have  ever  seen  | 
before. — Game  Protector  George  W.  Frees,  Hor-  ; 
sham,  Memtgomery  County,  June,  1947.  | 
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Received  a lew  more  thousand  trees  than  I 
anticipated,  but  managed  to  distribute  all  of 
them.  These  trees  are  more  of  a gesture  of 
cooperation  to  the  farmers  than  any  other 
thing  the  Commission  has  done  to  date.  They 
like  the  idea  very  much,  especially  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  strings  attached  to  them. — 
Game  Protector  John  R.  Langenbach,  EUwood 
City,  June,  1947. 


Had  a call  to  pick  up  a bird  rarely  seen  in 
this  vicinity.  It  was  a common  Loon,  found  near 
the  Limeport  millpond.  Many  groundhogs  are 
being  killed,  the  hunters  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  low  grass  in  the  fields.  The  boys  with 
high  powered  rlfies  fitted  with  scopes  enjoyed 
,a  good  month  of  sport. — Game  Protector  W.  A. 
Moyer,  Allentown,  June,  1947. 


Russell  Nelson,  of  Heda,  rescued  two  fawns 
from  a pack  of  dogs  in  the  woods  near  that 
town  recently  but  got  there  too  late  to  save 
a third  which  was  tom  to  pieces.  The  young 
animals,  a buck  and  a doe,  were  brought  to 
Tamaqua  and  Game  Protector  Harry  DePina 
took  them  in  charge. 


The  colored  bird  charts  are  being  received 
very  favorably  by  the  sportsmen.  All  clubs  con- 
tacted so  far  are  purchasing  them  for  the  schools 
and  youth  organizations  in  their  districts.  The 
Windsor  Fish  and  Game  Association  voted  to 
purchase  nine  sets,  one  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
one  for  each  school.” — Game  Protector  Daniel 
H.  Fackler,  Windsor.  York  County. 


"While  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Towanda  the  first  part  of  August  with  two 
friends  I was  attract^  by  a young  heron  walk- 
ing along  shore  about  6 feet  from  where  I was 
fishing.  It  did  not  seem  afraid.  At  first  I thought 
it  was  crippled,  but  closer  observence  proved  it 
was  O.  K.  I hooked  a small  sunfish  and  threw 
it  on  the  ground  about  3 or  4 feet  from  me. 
The  heron  came  over,  took  the  fish  and  after 
washing  it,  swallowed  it,  looked  over  at  us  and 
walked  away.  Whether  this  is  common  scene 
I do  not  know  but  I have  never  been  able  to 
get  that  close  to  a heron  before — Deputy  Game 
Protector  E.  J.  Harrison.  237  Slocum  Street, 
Swoyerville. 


"A  truck  being  operated  upon  the  main  high- 
way in  Forty  Fort  on  the  morning  of  May  27th, 
ran  into  and  killed  a mother  woodcock  which 
had  four  young  and  helpless  babies  following 
it  across  the  highway.  The  operator  failed  to 
stop  and  another  operator,  an  employee  of  Mr. 
Sordoni,  who  was  following  witnessed  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  youngsters  and  stopped  and 
picked  than  up  for  fear  they  too  would  be 
killed  and  brought  them  to  Clarks  Summit 
and  left  them  with  a friend  of  mine  who  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  called  me  and  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  a nursing  job  for  me.  I 
went  to  his  office  and  took  the  young  ones  to 
my  home  and  they  lived  for  two  days,  which 
only  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  hard  to  take  the 
place  of  a mother.” — Game  Protector  F.  J.  Jen- 
kins. Clarks  Summit,  June,  1947. 


"A  person  here  in  Oil  City  who  owns  a farm 
out  in  the  country  was  in  the  Division  Office 
one  day  in  February  and  told  me  about  being 
out  to  his  farm  where  he  has  guinea  fowl.  He 
stated  that  last  fall  the  guineas  were  unable  to 
hatch  any  yoimg  because  the  crows  kept  con- 
tinuously stealing  the  eggs.  In  February  when 
he  was  in  the  field  where  the  guinea  fowl  had 
laid  their  eggs  this  past  summer  he  noticed  a 
crow  alight  on  five  inches  of  freshly  fallai  snow. 
The  crow  then  walked  straight  forward  approxi- 
mately twenty  feet  where  he  scratched  the 
snow  away  and  picked  out  a guinea  egg  which  he 
proceeded  to  eat.  Undoubtedly  this  crow  had 
hid  the  egg  the  summer  before  otherwise  how 
would  ha  know  where  to  dig  ttuough  five  inches 
of  snow  to  find  it.” — Hayes  T.  Englert,  Field  Div. 
Supervisor  "F",  OH  City,  June,  1947. 


"Ex  Army  Sgt.  Rudolph  Paukoucek  Harmans- 
vUle,  learned  a little  trick  while  In  Germany 
during  World  War  II,  that  of  taking  oB  hi? 
shoes  and  socks  and  rubbing  his  half  froaen  toot 
to  warm  them.  But  is  did  not  work  out  »• 
well  in  the  big  woods  of  Permsylvania  this  fall 
While  sitting  on  a stump  playing  (this  little  pig 
went  to  market)  a big  buck  watched  unobserved 
for  a moment  then  safely  dashed  away  while  the 
Sarge  made  a grab  for  his  gun." — C.  P.  Rupert 
Deputy  Game  Protector,  Oakmont,  Pa. 


"William  Ritz,  who  resides  in  Union  Townshiii, 
Fulton  Coimty,  trapiped  recently  a little  spottad 
skunk  on  Sidling  Hill  Motmtain  in  that  county 
He  says  this  is  the  second  individual  of  this 
speciee  he  has  taken  in  the  past  two  yean. 

The  epotted  ekunk  is  smaller  than  our  oommoc 
striped  skunk,  more  weasel-like,  and  has  several 
narrow  white  stripes  or  connected  spots  running 
throu^  the  black.  Most  subspecies  are  westam 
in  their  geographical  distribution,  but  one,  the 
Alleghenian  Sjxjtted  Skunk  Spilogale  pntoriae, 
is  found  in  the  southern  Alle^eniea  from  Vir- 
ginia southward."— Roger  Latham. 


"What  seemed  very  unusual  to  me  wa*  a wra> 
which  had  made  its  summer  home  around  my 
place  of  work.  It  was  stlU  occupying  its  haad- 
quartera  two  days  before  Chrlstmaa." — DapnJy 
Game  Protector,  Gurney  Clark.  Hegins. 


“Merle  M.  Glitdi,  202  South  Walnut  Street 
New  Castle,  piled  up  a record  of  grotmdhogs  last 
season  using  a .22  Hornet  with  a hlghpower 
scope.  One  hundred  whlstlepigs  fell  to  his  un- 
erring aim.  He  supplied  many  families  with  some 
good  eating  during  the  meat  shortage.  Aside 
from  being  an  ardent  ’chuck  him  ter,  Mr.  Glitch 
is  also  one  of  the  leading  scorers  on  the  New 
Castle  Rifle  Team. 

Another  local  hunter,  George  M.  Finley,  R.  No. 
2,  New  Castle,  happened  to  look  out  the  rear 
window  of  his  home  toward  his  dog  hoijse  the 
first  day  of  deer  season  and  to  his  surprise  dis- 
covered a large  10-point  buck  standing  in  his 
back  yard.  The  climax  would  have  been  most 
fitting  but  Mr.  Finley  did  not  have  any  shells  for 
his  gim.  Soon  the  buck  ambled  off  toward  the 
dense  woods  nearby.” — W.  Walter  McGee,  New 
Castle. 


A farmer  working  in  a field  a few  days  ago, 
came  across  a pheasant  nest  with  ten  eggs  in 
it.  As  he  passed  it  he  noticed  a crow  light 
near  it.  WTien  he  made  his  round  of  the 
field  to  that  spot  a short  time  afterward,  the  crow 
had  disposed  of  all  the  eggs  in  the  nest. 


“Helen,  where  are  my  vitamin  pills?” 


"Mr.  H.  Albert  Bohner,  Lewisburf,  shet  a 
rlngneck  pheasant  with  a bow  and  arrow  ju«t  m 
it  left  the  ground.  He  used  a 55  lb.  bow  with  a 
28"  small  game  arrow.  A student  at  Buektmll 
University,  he  was  working  on  his  home  when 
he  saw  Ihe  bird.  When  he  hit  it  he  wa*  so  ex- 
cited he  dove  head  first  and  grabbed  it  with  his 
hands.  But  it  was  already  dead.  Mrs.  Bohner 
is  also  an  archery  enthusiast  and  was  the  on* 
responsible  for  getting  her  husband  Intereeted 
in  hunting  with  the  bow.” — Robert  W.  Don*- 
hower,  Lewisburg. 


"The  grand-daddy  of  them  all  met  his  fat*  on 
December  2,  1946  in  HamUn  Township,  McKean 
County.  He  was  a 14-point  buck  killed  by  an 
unknown  hunter  from  Pittsburgh-  He  had  a tag 
dated  1923  on  one  of  his  ears  and  a brand  on 
his  left  shoulder.  He  was  large  in  frame  and 
poor  in  flesh,  the  estimated  weight  being  around 
225  lbs.  The  rack  was  very  small  and  th*  animal 
was  all  gray  around  the  head  and  over  111* 
shoulders.” — Game  Protector  William  J.  Carpenter. 


"It  was  the  last  day  of  the  hunting  season 
for  snowshoe  rabbits  that  Howard  Schleiff  and 
Fordy  Smith,  both  of  Mt.  Jewett  decided  to 
try  their  luck.  They  walked  out  past  the  air- 
port and  soon  came  across  the  track  of  a snow- 
shoe.  Not  having  any  dog  they  decided  to  follow 
it.  They  followed  the  trail  for  some  distance 
and  there  in  the  snow  was  the  story  written  in 
the  language  that  only  the  experienced  woods- 
man can  read.  There  lay  the  jack  they  had  been 
following.  Its  head  and  front  shoulders  were 
gone,  the  snow  was  stained  with  blood,  and 
fluffy  bits  of  white  fur  were  scattered  around, 
.vlr.  Schleiff.  who  la  always  ready  and  prepared 
for  this  sort  ot  thing,  reached  in  the  ba^  of 
his  hunting  coat  and  pulled  out  a single  spring 
trap  which  he  carefully  set.  The  next  day  when 
he  returned  he  found  a very  large  Great  Homed 
owl  sitting  there  awaiting  his  doom.  The  bird 
had  a wingspread  of  53  inches  and  was  sent  in 
to  the  Game  Commission  for  the  $4.00  bounty. 
These  birds  stay  here  the  year  round  and  I con- 
sider them  one  of  the  worst  predators  we  have.” 
— Game  I’rotector  Wm.  J.  Carpenter.  Mt.  Jew'ett. 


"I  contacted  Harry  Forbes  and  Paul  Pears  of 
Sandy  Lake,  R.  D.  2 and  found  they  actually 
did  see  five  elk  in  Forest  County.  There  were 
two  bulls  with  very  nice  antlers  and  three  cows. 
The  animals  were  seen  at  about  fifty  yards 
distance  the  first  day  of  bear  season  about  three 
miles  east  of  Marienvllle  in  the  vicinity  of 
Buzzard  Swamp  on  the  Loleta  Road.  Mr.  Forbes 
is  an  old  hunter  and  his  veracity  en  this  matter, 
I believe  is  unquestioned.” — Game  Protector 
Samuel  K.  Weigel,  Mercer,  December  1946. 
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The  Henrietta  Sportsmen  Association,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  R.  D.  1 has  presented  our  little  wild- 
life booklets  entitled  “My  Land  and  Your  Land” 
to  each  of  its  three  Grammar  Schools,  also  a set 
of  those  Bird  Charts;  also  to  its  High  School. 

The  association  is  conducting  a predator  con- 
trol contest  giving  prizes  of  $10.00  1st,  $6.00 
2nd,  and  $4.00  3rd.  Crows  count  2 points, 

Watersnakes  1.  Weasels  5.  and  Foxes  10.  A 
competitor  must  have  at  least  10  points  to  be 
eligible  for  a prize. 

The  club  has  two  ringneck  pheasant  pens,  and 
bought  and  released  rabbits  for  restocking.  It 
is  one  of  the  firstt  to  join  the  Blair  County 
Federation  of  sportsmen’s  clubs. 

It  receives  a collection  at  each  meeting,  half 
of  whioh  goes  into  the  club  treasury,  the  other 
half  into  a pool  for  a door  prize.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  meeting  a number  is  drawn.  If 
that  number  is  the  one  on  your  membership 
card,  you  win  the  jackpot.  If  the  one  whose 
number  wa.s  drawn  is  not  present,  then  the 
prize  is  carried  over  to  the  next  meeting.  This' 
creates  interest  and  helps  attendance.  The 
club  is  now  putting  on  a membership  drive. 


A new  field  trial  club  was  established  recently 
in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State.  The 
new  organization  is  known  as  the  Northwest 
Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Association.  It  is 
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hoped  that  the  forming  of  the  club  will  help 
reestablish  the  sport  in  this  area.  The  fol- 
lowing members  have  been  elected  to  head  the 
group:  President,  Dr.  Bennet  J.  McGuire,  West 

Pittston,  Luzerne  County;  Vice  President,  Frank 
Cawley,  Pittston,  Luzerne  County;  Secretary, 
W.  V.  Murphy,  Scranton.  Lackawanna  County; 
and  Treasurer,  Henry  Hockaday,  Jermyn,  Lacka- 
wanna County.  The  new  club  boasts  a mau- 
bership  of  over  150.  The  first  activity  of  the 
group  was  to  plan  a Fall  Field  Trial,  to  be  held 
September  6 and  7,  at  which  time  three  stakes 
will  be  run.  The  Open  All-age  Stake  should 
attract  the  best  of  the  field  trial  dogs  in  the 
area  with  a guaranteed  purse  of  $300.00.  Bird 
dog  enthusiasts  are  invited  to  join  the  organi- 
zation and  all  communications  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  secretary,  W.  V.  Murphy,  1819 
Luzerne  Street,  Scranton,  Permanent  trial  and 
training  grounds  will  be  acquired  in  the  near 
future. 


Indiana  County  now  has  the  strongest  group 
of  organized  sportsmen  in  the  history  of  the 
local  group.  In  a brief  period  of  time,  the  mem- 
bers in  the  Indiana  Cormty  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation have  increased  from  1800  to  nearly  5000. 
Twenty-seven  organized  clubs  in  the  area  are 
affiliated  with  the  county  organization.  Before 
a capacity  audience  of  over  a thousand  Indiana 
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County  sportsmen  and  farmers,  Tom  Beil,  South- 
western district  supervisor  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission indicated  the  state-wide  recognition  that 
the  Association  is  receiving.  The  meeting,  held 
recently  at  the  Indiana  County  Court  House,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Association  to  better  acquaint 
persons  with  the  farmer-sportsmen  cooperative 
program. 

Other  speakers  at  the  mammoth  meeting  in- 
cluded N.  M.  Holdsworht  and  Clifford  Smith, 
president  and  secretary  respectively  of  the  County 
Association:  Gilbert  Parnell,  attorney;  Bruce 

Catherman,  game  warden;  A.  L.  Walker,  fish 
warden;  and  Harris  Breth,  outdoor  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  and  noted  radio 
commentator.  The  informative  meeting  was  unan- 
imously appraised  as  the  finest  of  its  kind  ever 
held  in  Indiana  County. 


Robert  Parlaman  of  Forty  Fort,  Speciai  Service 
Assistant  with  the  Game  Commission,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  Jime  meeting  of  the 
Mechanicsville  Fish  and  Game  Association.  Mo- 
tion pictures  on  wild  life,  shown  by  Mr.  Parla- 
man were  featured  on  the  program. 


Several  land-owners  signified  their  intentions 
to  open  their  properties  to  himting,  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Kimberton  Grange  and  Kimberton 
Fish  and  Game  Association.  Game  Protector 
Peter  J.  Filkosky,  Kennett  Square,  who  addressed 
the  meeting,  will  form  plans  for  the  project 
with  the  farmers  and  Kimberton  sportsmen  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  Movies  of  a similar 
project  in  Montgomery  County  were  shown  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  Dietrich,  secretary  of  the  South- 
eastern Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen  and  also  the  Montco  Unit.  Mrs. 
Dietrich  reported  that  friendly  relations  between 
farmers  and  sportsmen  have  opened  46,000  acres 
for  hunting. 


The  Hillsgrove  Fish  and  Game  Club,  organized 
September  1,  1947,  now  has  a paid  up  member- 
ship of  155.  It  has  been  active  in  raising  funds, 
through  different  means,  to  better  the  hunting. 
Last  year’s  undertaking  was  the  raising  of  1,000 
day-old  pheasants  for  the  local  hunter’s  because 
all  the  birds  left  the  vicinity  where  they  were 
released;  the  environment  not  being  ideal  for  the 
species.  This  year  the  club  is  planting  food 
patches  to  be  harvested  by  the  game.  Seven 
acres  of  com  have  been  planted.  Some  of  it 
will  be  seeded  to  rye  grass  and  the  remalnde; 
w'ill  have  buckwheat  broadcast  at  the  time  of 
the  last  cultivation  which  will  make  a good 
combination  of  food  supply.  The  amount  of  buck- 
wheat acreage  to  be  planted  will  be  governed 
by  the  ammmt  of  funds  that  can  be  raised  before 
the  planting  season  is  reached.  This  is  one 
club  that  is  spending  all  its  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  game  rather  than  for  their  own  benefit  in 
in  the  form  of  club  grounds,  etc. 


The  second  annual  banquet  of  the  Montour 
Game  and  Conservation  Club  was  held  recently  at 
St.  Peter’s  Methodist  Church  in  Riverside.  Harold 
Carroll,  Special  Services  Assistant  of  the  Game 
Commission  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening.  His  topic  was  the  “Farm-Game  Project” 
and  offered  it  as  a solution  to  the  farmers. 


The  Perkasie  Sportsmen’s  organization,  at  a 
recent  meeting,  received  105  new  members  into 
the  club.  The  current  membership  totals  574. 
Lester  Frederick,  of  the  Forestry  committee,  re- 
ported that  the  club  had  received  6,000  forest 
transplants.  The  wet  weather  had  delayed  the 
planting  of  the  small  trees,  but  that  the  planting 
would  be  resumed  as  soon  as  weather  condi- 
tions warranted. 


The  Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
has  armounced  plans  for  an  All  Breed  Dog  show 
to  be  held  at  the  Ebensburg  Fair  Grounds  in 
August.  The  affair  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Conemaugh  Valley  Kennel  Club.  Three  new  clubs 
have  been  admitted  to  the  coimty  association. 
They  are:  Salix  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Blue 

Goose  Sportsmen's  Club,  Nicktown,  and  the  Wal- 
nut Grove  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Johnstown. 


Hanover  sportsmen  prominently  advertised  a recent  show  by  placing  large  placards 
spelling  the  event  in  the  windows  of  the  building  it  occupied. 
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Photo  Oklahoma  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Jeff  F.  Kendall,  State  Game  Warden  of  Oklahoma,  accepts  a beautiful  historic  trophy — 
a fine  14-point  whitetail  deer-head — a gift  from  Mahlon  G.  Robb,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania,  whose  father  made  the  1889  land  run  into  what  is  now  Oklahoma  and  killed 
the  animal  on  one  of  his  numerous  hunting  expeditions  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
in  the  fall  of  th  .t  y-ar. 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania  Trapshooters 
League  anticipates  a very  successful  season  this 
summer.  The  war  years  were  lean  years  for 
the  marksmen  who  shoot  at  the  elusive  clay 
birds,  but  with  the  return  of  peace  the  munition 
companies  are  again  manufacturing  shotgun 
shells  In  quantity.  Furthermore,  the  member- 
ship of  all  gun  clubs  has  been  increasing  In 
large  numbers  due  to  the  influx  of  returning 
GI’s  who  have  been  attracted  to  this  shooting 
jgame  of  targets  “that  don’t  shoot  back  at  you”. 

The  roster  of  the  eleven  Western  Pennsyl- 
Ivania  Gun  clubs  enrolled  in  the  league  is  as  fol- 
lows: Clairton  Gun  Club,  Homestead  Park  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  Fayette  Gun  Club,  Marineways 
Gun  Club,  McKeesport  Gun  Club,  Ruffsdale  Gun 
Club,  South  Hills  Sportsmen’s  Association  Vesta 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Washington  Sportsmen’s 
Association  and  Wilklnsburg  Gun  Club. 

There  will  be  six  tournaments  during  the 
season  as  follows:  May  4,  Clairton  Gun  Club: 
'June  1,  Fayette  Gun  Club;  Juno  22,  Homestead 
Park  Rod  and  Gun  club;  July  13,  Washington 
'Sportsmen’s  Association;  July  27,  Ruff.sdale  Gun 
Club;  August  10,  Marine  Ways  Gun  Club;  and 
the  final  or  post-season  tournament  on  Septem- 
ber 14  at  Homestead  Park  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Shooting  will  b^in  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  each  tournament  day  and  entries  will  be 
taken  up  to  the  deadline  of  3 P M.  The  pro- 
gram of  each  shoot  will  consist  of  100  16-yard 
targets';  50  handicap  targets;  and  25  pairs  of 
double  targets.  Contests  are  open  to  all  ama- 
teur trapshooters  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
bordering  states. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Pish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation reconvened  recently  at  Paoll,  for  the 
first  meeting  to  be  held  since  1941.  A program 
of  trapshooting,  casting,  quoits  and  a fishing 
contest  rounded  out  the  events. 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association 
has  reached  well  over  1,000  members. 

To  Mr.  Albert  B.  Lamborn,  R.  D.  1,  West 
Chester,  goes  the  honor  of  being  the  lOOOth 
member  of  the  Club,  his  membership  having 
been  turned  In  by  Steve  Sheller  on  April  22nd. 

Not  interested  in  hunting  and  fishing.  Lam- 
bom  however,  is  an  archer  of  considerable 
ability  and  has  recently  gone  in  for  ; target 
shooting  -with  a .22  calibre  rifle.  He  is  an  ex- 
GI  and  is  attending  the  Gibson  School  of 
Chemistry  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Association,  organized  in  1937,  will  soon 
celebrate  its  10th  anniversary. 

We  hope,  through  the  efforts  of  our  mem- 
bership drive,  headed  by  Dr.  Harold  Martin, 
to  reach  a goal  of  1,500  members. 


The  Latrobe  Sportemen’s  Club  held  a special 
meeting  recently  to  elect  a new  president, 
Marlon  Drum,  replacing  Cam  Yates,  resigned. 
About  60  members  attended  the  meeting  which 
was  held  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Skeet 
and  trap  shooting  were  enjoyed  after  the  busi- 
ness session. 
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The  Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation  Club  re- 
cently inaugurated  a wildlife  feeding  program 
it  believes  will  have  the  approval  and  support 
of  aU  Blair  county  sportsmen.  It  is  a new  long- 
term plan  and  so  far  as  the  club  knows,  has 
never  been  sponsored  by  a conservation  or- 
ganization before. 

The  club  is  putting  up  a small  bag  of  very 
good  food  seed  mixture  and  the  packages  will 
be  placed  in  all  sjiortirg  goods  stores  and  places 
where  sportsmeii  gather  for  sale  at  a nominal 
price.  Sportemen  are  urged  to  purchase  and 
take  along  on  their  field  trips,  one  of  the  seed 
bags.  Wherever  they  encounter  a barren  patch 
of  soil  they  are  asked  to  scuff  up  the  surface 
with  their  foot,  plant  some  of  the  seed  and 
tamp  down  the  earth  over  it.  Nature  will  take 
care  of  the  requirements  to  provide  more  food 
for  all  types  of  game.  The  mixture  Includes 
millet,  rape,  red  clover,  sweet  clover,  sorghum 
and  when  available,  eunflower  and  broom  corn 
seed. 


The  Glouces'ter  Rod  and  Gun  Club  staged  a 
block  and  blue  rock  shoot  recently  on  the  club 
range.  Plans  have  1)een  completed  'to  Install 
another  trap  on  the  range,  due  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  sport. 


Dr.  Robert  Koehler,  John-stown,  reported  that 
$2,000  has  been  raised  by  the  Cambria  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  for  the  improvement  of 
Duman  Dam,  near  Nicktown.  The  sportsmen 
will  uS'C  the  money  to  buy  land  adjacent  to 
the  dam  and  assist  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission in  turning  it  into  one  of  the  finest 
fishing  iakes  in  the  district. 

Sportsmen  also  voted  to  sponsor  an  all-breed 
dog  show  during  its  annual  picnic  early  in 
August  on  Ebensburg  Fairgrounds.  The  show 
will  be  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Cone- 
maugh  Valley  Kennel  Club. 

Three  new  clubs  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  county  organization.  They  are  Salix 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Blue  Goose  Sports- 
men’s Club,  near  Nicktown,  and  Walnut  Grove 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  Johnstown, 


Thirty-two  newly  elected  members  have 
swelled  the  membership  of  the  Spring  City 
Fish  and  Game  Association  to  a total  of  188 
for  the  season.  The  crow  shoot  committee  re- 
ports considerable  activity  among  the  marksmen 
striving  for  the  three  cash  prizes  of  $15,  $10,  and 
$5,  for  bringing  down  the  largest  mmiber  of 
crows.  The  association  has  completed  arrange- 
ments to  operate  sportsmen’s  booths  at  the 
Kimberton  and  Rldgeville  carnivals. 


The  Oak  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Association  is 
now  affiliated  with  the  Schuylkill  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  making  a total  of  48 
clubs  enrolled. 


The  Anthracite  Sweepstakes  Coon  Dog  Field 
Trials  were  run  recently  on  the  Gluntz  farm  in 
the  Tumbling  Run  valley  near  Pottsvllle  on 
two  successive  days.  The  line  was  laid  with  a 
live  ’coon,  leafy  oak  .scent,  on  grounds  never 
run  over  by  dogs. 


The  Wilderness  Club  held  its  32nd  Annual 
Dinner  at  the  Banquet  Club.  Philadelphia  on 
April  12.  Dr.  Albert  M.  D.iy.  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  wa.s  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  and  gave  an  excellent  talk  on 
the  As'pects  of  Conservation.  .Another  highlight 
of  the  occasion  was  a motion  picture  on  the 
Carpenter  African  Expeditions  which  was  pre- 
sented under  the  auspicies  of  the  .■Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  William 
K.  Carpenter,  member  of  the  Wilderness  Club. 


Photo  Robert  Parlaman. 

Group  of  Junior  Sportsmen,  Sheppton  Conservation  Club,  Sheppton,  Luzerne  County. 
They  recently  completed  a predator  control  contest  and  are  now  engaged  in  a bird- 
house  building  contest. 
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Following  two  benefit  performances  in  Harrisburg  on  June  14 — his  only  appearance  in 
Pennsylvania — Don  McNeill  of  the  famed  Breakfast  Club,  and  Don  Dowd  one  of  his  co- 
workers, spent  the  following  day  angling  for  trout  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
Left  to  right  are  Don  Dowd,  the  Maestro  of  the  Breakfast  Club  himself,  and  Herbert 
Kendrick,  Manager  of  WHGB  Radio  Station,  Harrisburg,  upon  whose  invitation  Mr.  McNeill 
visited  the  Capital  City.  Other  hosts  to  the  visiting  celebrities  on  their  outdoor  excursion 
were  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Direetor  of  the  Game  Commission,  your  editor,  and  Com- 
mission Photographer  Delbert  Batcheler. 


Plans  have  been  formulated  by  the  Blair 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  for 
an  ox  roast  on  Labor  Day  at  Chief  Logan  Lodge, 
near  Altoona.  A skeet  and  trap  shoot  have 
been  planned  as  an  added  attraction. 


Skeet  championships  decided  by  wire  is  one  of 
the  innovations  in  shooting.  The  National  Tele- 
graphic Skeet  Championship  was  held  Sunday, 
June  22.  Skeet  teams  from  all  sections  of  the 
cormtry  competed  in  this  fifteenth  annual  na- 
tional telegraphic  championship,  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  Great  Eastern  at  Lordship, 
Conn. 

Entrants  competed  on  their  own  club  grounds. 
Each  of  the  five-man  team  members  shot  four 
rounds  or  100  targets  and  their  aggregate  score 
determined  their  team  standings.  Scores  were 
wired  to  Great  Eastern  officials  and  the  high 
team  was  awarded  the  team  championship  and 
trophies. 

The  defending  champions  were  the  National 
Capitol  Rebels  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Their  score 
was  491  out  of  500 — pretty  fair  coimtry  shooting 
In  any  league. 


The  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Association 
(Cumberland  County)  have  completed  plans  to 
hold  a Field  Day  on  September  7.  An  elabor- 
ate program  has  been  prepared. 


The  Sportsmen’s  Association  of  Ambridge  Is  a 
rapidly  growing  organization. 

This  was  revealed  recently  at  a meeting  held 
in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  when  453  were  on  the 
roll. 

The  former  Chinchilla  farm,  3OV2  acres  in 
Economy  Township,  has  been  purchased  and  will 
be  stocked  with  small  game.  Plans  are  progress- 
ing to  build  a club  house  40  by  80  which  can 
be  expanded  at  an  estimate  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $7,000.  Later  on,  as  funds  permit,  a 
dam  will  be  built  on  the  stream  and  fish 
stocked. 

A program  of  skeet  and  trap  shooting  is  be- 
ing arranged  and  will  be  open  for  the  members 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Within  easy  distance  of  Ambridge,  the  farm 
is  situated  in  an  ideal  location. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  members  of  the 
organization  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania game  commission  have  been  stocking  the 
stamping  groimds  with  wild  life. 

When  the  building  program  is  completed  the 
local  organization  will  have  among  the  finest 
club  houses  of  any  Sportsmen’s  Association  in 
the  vicinity.  Already  work  has  started  on 
erecting  a rifle  range. 

The  organization  sponsored  a carnival  a few 
weeks  ago,  so  that  the  club  house  building 
program  could  get  started. 
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The  Anthracite  FTeld  Trial  Association  of 
Schuylkill  County  which  lapsed  into  un-actlvlty 
during  the  war,  reorganized  at  the  home  of 
one  of  its  charter  members,  Robert  Rowland, 
formerly  from  Kaska,  now  residing  in  Port 
Carbon. 

The  first  registered  trials  were  rim  in  Or- 
wlgsburg,  and  since  the  reorganization  the 
trials  shall  be  held  near  Harris-taurg  on  dates 
allotted  them  by  the  Amateur  Field  Trial  As- 
sociation of  America,  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. 


Representatives  from  four  clubs  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill County  Sportsmen’s  Association  met  re- 
cently on  the  Adam  Sabulsky  farm,  near  Ta- 
mauqua,  to  look  over  the  ground  for  a pro- 
posed dam  site  and  recreational  area.  The 
portion  of  land  whidh  Mr.  saulsky  has  offered 
the  County  Association  as  an  outright  gift,  Is 
ideal  for  such  a project.  The  natural  contour 
of  the  land  is  such  that  when  a breast  is 
thrown  across,  it  will  cover  afpproxlmateiy  about 
twelve  acres. 


The  Chambersbmg  Bod  and  Gun  Club  has 
planned  a ’coon  hunt  to  be  held  during  the 
month  of  July.  The  owner  of  the  first  dog  to 
find  the  treed  ’coon  will  receive  an  award.  The 
event  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Permission  to 
build  a bunk  house  on  the  club  property  was 
granted  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  I*ark  Avenue 
U.  B.  Church. 


The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Assodatloji 
recently  staged  a very  successful  Motorboat  and 
Sportsmen’s  Show  at  the  Maple  Grove  Park. 
The  affair  is  to  be  held  annually.  Features  of 
the  show  included  booths  set  up  by  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissions,  motor  boats  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  displays  by  the  Lancaster 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  a 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  display.  Band  music  and 
pistol  shooting  demonstrations  were  a popular 
part  of  the  program. 


Lebanon  County’s  newest  organization  of 
sportsmen  is  the  AnnvlUe  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion which  came  into  being  a little  more  than 
a month  ago.  The  group  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing as  officers,  who  were  installed  at  the 
last  meeting.  President,  William  Theodore; 
Secretary,  Glenn  Hitz;  and  Treasurer,  Leon 
Guyer.  This  gives  AnnvUle  two  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganizations, the  other  being  the  Quittapahilla 
Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Venango  county  is  now  open  for  fox  hunting. 
The  grant  of  permission  was  recently  received 
by  the  Venango  Coimty  ’Coon  and  Fox  Hunters 
Association.  It  was  announced  by  the  club 
that  plans  have  been  laid  for  a $500.00  ’coon 
dog  chase.  Some  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  district 
will  be  entered  in  the  event. 


The  Morrlsdale  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  is  sponsoring  a Predator  Contest  for 
youths  under  18  years  of  age.  Prizes  will  be 
donated  to  the  three  young  sportsmen  winning 
top  honors,  $10.00,  $S.0O  and  $2.50  respectively. 
The  contest  will  end  October  1 and  points  will 
be  awarded  on  the  following  basis:  Pox,  0 points; 
weasels,  6 points:  cate,  4 points;  hawks,  3 points; 
crows,  2 points;  and  rote,  1 point. 


The  Indiana  County  Pleh  and  Game  Associa- 
tion is  undertaking  for  the  first  time  in  Ms  his- 
tory. the  stocking  of  wUd  turkeys  for  breeding 
purposes. 


A wren  has  been  timed  and  found  to  have 
made  1200  trips  in  one  24  hour  day  to  the 
young  in  Its  neat,  resting  only  the  hours  it 
couldn’t  see  to  find  food;  and  If  that  Isn’t  In- 
dustrious, we’d  like  to  know  what  Is. 


Civilization  has  created  another  hazard,  this 
time  for  migrating  ducks.  On  one  of  Michi- 
gan’s highways,  which  was  slightly  sUck  from  a 
light  rain,  several  ducks  were  Injured  and  one 
was  killed  when  they  came  in  for  a landing  at 
high  speed,  mistaking  the  wet  road  for  a water- 
course. 
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OLD  JOE” 


Mo  beauty — Just  a 
big  awkward,  raw 
boned  lop-eared 
hoxind. 

"rood  dog  to  hit  the 
trail,  or  just  to 
have  around, 
dis  ears  like  tattered 
ribbons  hung,  and 
on  his  grizzled  face 
Were  scars,  where 
savage  fighting 
game,  had  left 
their  trace. 

When  barking  up  a tree  he’d  seem  to  say, 
“Up  there’s  our  prize. 


Hurry  up,  come  here,  light  up  that  lamp, 
and  shine  his  eyes”. 

He’d  kill  the  coon,  lick  all  the  other 
dogs,  and  then  when  done. 

He’d  turn,  with  wagging  tail,  and  eyes 
that  said,  “What  fxm”. 


He  d sit  beside  my  chair  at  night,  and 
seemed  to  imderstand, 

Just  what  I said,  and  with  his  nose  he’d 
touch  my  hand. 

Dr  sprawl  with  head  upon  his  paws  and  gaze 


I into  the  light 
Df  the  wood  fire,  and 
some  grand  fight. 


growl  at  dreams  of 

He’s  dead,  no  more, 
we’ll  wait  impa- 
tient for  the  set- 
ting sun. 

His  hunts  are  o’er 
I’ve  only  memories 
of  the  fun. 

A.  G.  Shimmel 


A special  meeting  of  delegates  to  the  Schuyl- 
IKill  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  was  called 
recently  In  Port  Carbon.  Pinal  plans  for  the 
Sportsmen’s  Field  Day  to  be  held  in  August 
were  perfected  and  the  following  will  act  as 
i chairmen;  John  Clark,  Park  Crest  Fish  and 
Game  Association  will  head  the  committee  on 
location,  and  Judge  Paid  of  Port  Carbon  Fish 
and  Game  Association  will  act  as  co-chairman. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  are  Herb 
Purnell  of  the  Grier  City  Bod  and  Gun  Club; 
Thomas  Krell  of  the  American  Pish  and  Game 
■Association  of  Tamaqua;  William  Sedatus  of  the 
McAdoo  Heights  Gun  Club;  Kelly  Shore  of  the 
Kelayres  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  Andrew  Mears 
of  the  Spring  Mountain  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, McAdoo.  ’The  ctisting  tournament  contest 
will  be  headed  by  Boy  E.  Angst  of  the  Middle- 
I port  Rod  and  Gun  club  to  pick  the  three 
champion  casters  of  Schuylkill  County  on  the 
three-eighth  and  five-eighth  plug  casting  wet  fly 
accuracy  casting  and  dry  fly  accuracy  casting. 
Experts  will  be  contacted  to  give  an  exhibition 
from  the  Atlantic  Casting  Association. 

Blue  rock  shooting  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Grier  City  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the  Tamaqua 
Rod  and  Gun  club.  The  Remington  Arms  Com- 
pany and  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany will  have  present  at  the  Field  Day  “Doc” 
Ames  or  Wilbur  Cox  to  give  an  exhibition  on 
rifle  and  shotgun  shooting. 

Refreshments  are  in  charge  of  the  Park  Crest 
Pish  and  Game  Association,  Shenandoah  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  Mechanlcsville 
I Game  and  Fish  Association  and  the  East  End 
I Pish  and  Game  Association  of  Tamaqua. 

A wildlife  display  will  be  in  charge  of  John 
1 Pignar  of  the  Coaldale  Forest  end  Stream  As- 
I soclatlon.  All  clubs  have  been  requested  to 
t bring  stuffed  animals. 

A Bench  (dog)  Show  will  be  conducted  by 
I James  G.  XJckavan  of  the  McAdoo  Bod  and  Gun 
I Club  for  best  breeds  of  the  show. 

I An  Archery  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Swatara 
; .Archers  Association  of  Pinegrove  will  be  an 
I added  attraction  and  acquaint  the  sportsman 
In  the  art  of  bow  and  arrow  shooting. 


POTATO  CREEK  CONSERVATION  CLUB 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
January  1,  1947 


ASSETS 

Clubhouse  and  Land  $4,000,000.00 

Furnishings  and  Equipment  ....  325,000.00 

3 Used  Moose  Traps  3.00 

2 Dead  Ducks  2.00 

Refund  on  Empty  Bottles  1.50 

1 Unclaimed  Shirt  .50 

1 Chic-Sale,  Two-Holer,  Deluxe..  3.98 

Accounts  Receivable  50.50 

1947  Membership  Due  310.00 

Good  Will  .05 


$6,325,461.53 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  on  Property  $3,999,999.00 

Reputation  of  Club  .01 

(No  value 

Non  Dues  Paying  Members  whatsoever) 

Repairs  Needed  on  Roof  50.00 

Repairs  Needed  on  Floor  50.00 

Taxes  Due  .15 

Corporation  Tax  49.00 

(Difficult 
to  estimate 
but  practically 

Officers  and  Directors  worthless) 


Reserve  for  East  Wing  Action  . . 


Answers  to  What’s  Wrong 

1.  Crossbills  do  not  feed  on  insects.  They  are 
seed-eaters;  their  curiously  shaped  bills  enable 
them  to  pry  open  the  scales  of  pine  and  hemlock 
cones  and  extract  the  seeds. 

2.  The  number  of  rattles  on  a rattleenake’s 
tail  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  snake's 
age.  A new  rattle  is  added  each  time  the 
snake’s  skin  is  shed,  which  may  be  two,  three 
or  more  times  per  year. 

3.  A rising  pheasant’s  tail  hangs  down  as  he 
takes  off.  This  is  true  with  all  long  tailed  birds: 
they  do  not  get  their  tails  up  until  they  level 
off  in  flight. 

4.  The  number  of  points,  divided  by  two,  is  no 
accurate  scale  for  a buck’s  age. 

Get  McDowell  to  give  the  answer  for  No.  4 
It’s  his  idea. 

1.  When  a fox  travels  through  deep  snow  in 
a snow  storm  his  brush  becomes  wet  and  heavy 
and  drags  along  the  ground. 

2.  On  the  down-stroke  of  beating  wings  a 
duck’s  back  is  pushed  up  above  the  level  of 
his  extended  neck  and  head. 

3.  When  a hawk  makes  a landing  his  tail  is 
fanned  to  its  fullest  extent  to  help  him  put  on 
the  brakes. 

4.  Shrews  are  entirely  camiverous  and  do  not 
feed  on  vegetation  as  do  field  mice. 


JUST  DOESN’T 

TOTAL  ADD  UP 

Audited  by; 

POOPER,  DROOPER  and 
WHIFFEN  WHOOPER 
(with  tears  in  their  eyes) 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  membership  as 
positive  proof  that  now,  as  never  before,  we 
need  your  buck  to  feed  our  Bucks. 

RUSS  KECK,  President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  five  masked  men,  and  one  six- 
shooter. 

ALBEE  DAMMED 
Notary  without  seal  or  sense. 


A pack  of  wild  dogs  in  the  Locust  Gap,  Hel- 
fenstein  area  near  Mt.  Carmel,  were  destroyed 
recently.  The  dogs  were  the  prime  target  of 
the  Locust  Gap  Game  Club  for  the  past  two 
years. 

One  of  the  dogs  was  minus  a front  paw,  which 
he  chewed  off  when  caught  in  a trap  over  a year 
ago.  Other  dogs  from  surrounding  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  cats  are  causing  quite  a lot  of 
damage  to  small  game. 


The  average  hunter,  when  shells  were  un- 
obtainable, simply  refrained  from  hunting,  but 
not  90  a Georgia  resident. 

Jim  George,  Information  Chief  of  the  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  comes  forward  with 
this  one. 

“Two  game  wardens  observed  a brace  of 
pointers  on  staunch  t>oint.  Standing  behind  the 
dogs  was  a native  with  a chunk  of  wood  in  each 
hand.  At  the  command,  the  dogs  flushed  the 
birds  and,  aa  they  took  wing,  the  ‘unarmed' 
hunter  let  fly  with  both  missiles,  knocking  down 
one  of  the  bobwhlte  quail. 

“The  man  told  the  wardens  he  could  obtain 
no  shells  for  hie  shotgun,  but  he  liked  to  hunt 
anyway  and  took  the  next  best  thing.” 


Just  how  fast  do  you  shoot?  According  to 
the  slide  rule  boys  from  Remington  Arms  it 
takes  you  about  % second  to  get  set.  another 
% second  to  pull  the  trigger  and  an  additional 
% second  for  the  shot  to  intercept  the  flying 
target.  And  that  gives  an  average  fast  bird 
time  to  fly  60  feet  or  20  yards  from  the  time 
you  saw  it  until  it  flies  into  your  shot  pattern 
if  you  aimed  correctly. 


Speakers  at  the  Conservation  Conference  held  at  State  College  recently  in  connection 
with  the  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  Teachers,  included  left  to  right;  Mrs 
E.  A.  Pitkin,  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director,  Game  Commission;  Mrs.  Henry  Klonowor; 
Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dean  M.  R.  Trabiie,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  Mrs.  J.  Charles  Runk,  Chairman  of 
Conservation  and  Gardens,  Pa.  Women’s  Clubs;  Mr.  F.  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director,  State 
Planning  Board,  speaking;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Trabne;  Dr.  Henry  Klonower,  Head  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion, Dept,  Public  Instruction;  and  Prof.  George  Free,  Head  of  the  Conservation  Laboratory. 
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game  pocket  in  the  back  and  an  inside 
pocket  for  papers  or  a wallet.  In  material 
and  construction,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
hundred  dollar  street  coat;  but,  surprisingly, 
it  cost  one-fifth  that  sum.  Good  hunting 
clothing  need  not  be  expensive. 

There  isn’t  another  near-perfect  hunting 
coat  in  the  well-filled  closet.  The  usual 
heavy  canvas  waterproof  coat  for  small 
game  and  wildfowl  shooting  is  an  abomina- 
tion. It  has  all  the  comfortable  feel  of  thick 
brown  manila  wrapping  paper  and  is  too 
hot  for  warm  weather  and  too  cool  to  the 
touch  for  cold  weather.  The  lightweights 
are  infinitely  better  and  some  are  almost 
comfortable.  Gunners  wear  such  coats,  how- 
ever, principally  because  they  have  shell 
loops  for  ammunition  and  “game  pockets 
with  bloodproof  linings.” 

The  shell  loops  are  all  right  even  if  un- 
necessary (shells  can  be  carried  in  a con- 
venient pocket) , but  I would  like  to  know 
who  invented  the  game  pocket  in  the  rear 
of  the  coat?  It  must  have  been  someone 
with  a sadistic  turn  of  the  mind,  perhaps 
a lineal  descendent  of  Torquemada,  for  it  is 
the  perfect  form  of  torture  when  game  is 
carried  in  it  while  hunting. 

Even  a couple  of  rabbits  or  pheasants  will 
weigh  down  the  coat  unbearably  after  the 
first  hour.  It  feels  exactly  as  though  some- 
one were  dragging  at  your  coattail  and  each 
time  the  gun  is  put  up  to  the  shoulder  to 
shoot  the  whole  weight  must  be  hoisted.  This 
does  not  improve  the  speed  or  aim.  Game 
pockets  are  good  only  for  carrying  a sand- 
wich. 

Since  game  must  be  carried  if  the  hunter 
is  fortunate  enough  to  get  any,  is  there  any 
way  to  do  it  comfortably?  The  answer  is  no, 
but  there  are  some  ways  to  make  the  chores 
less  uncomfortable.  Best  gadget  I ever  en- 
countered apparently  is  no  longer  made 
because  I haven’t  seen  any  since  the  very 
early  ’20’s.  This  was  a wide  web  belt  which 
buckled  around  the  waist.  It  had  shell  loops 
and,  more  important,  dangling  from  mental 
grommets  in  the  webbing  were  S -shaped 
heavy  brass  wire  loops.  The  heads  of  slain 
birds  could  be  wedged  in  the  bottom  of  the 
S,  or  the  point  could  be  run  under  the 
tendon  in  the  back  legs  of  a rabbit  or 
squirrel.  The  game  hung  around  the  hips 
and  the  device  could  be  worn  in  hot  weather 
without  a coat,  or  over  the  coat  in  cold 
weather.  Not  perfect,  but  good. 

Best  solution  probably  is  to  hire  a slavey 
to  go  along  and  tote  the  game  for  you.  Better 
still,  don’t  shoot  anything,  which  is  often 
my  own  bad  luck  solution.  If  I do  get  any- 
thing, there  are  always  kind  friends  along 
with  game  pockets  in  their  coats  (my  own 
coat  has  none)  and,  certainly,  they  will 
carry  my  game  for  me. 

Many  other  kinds  of  coats  and  jackets  are 
used  for  hunting.  The  blanket-  or  fleece- 
lined  leather  short  coat  is  a good  cold 
weather  garment,  but  too  heavy  for  com- 
fortable wear  and  too  stiff  for  quick  shoot- 
ing. The  down-lined  waterproof  coat  is  a 
nice  lightweight  garment  for  frigid  days,  but 
most  models  lack  sufficient  pockets  which 
are  a necessity  in  a hunting  coat.  Don’t 
wear  any  jacket  with  a fur  collar  when 


hunting.  Too  many  hunters  shoot  at  any- 
thing that  wears  fur.  We  once  almost  had  to 
shoot  a man  to  keep  him  from  going  into  a 
deer  woods  wearing  a full-length  fur  coat. 
All  he  needed  was  a pair  of  antlers  to  look 
like  a bespectacled  buck. 

There  are  several  basic  rules  for  comfort 
in  hunting  coats  and  jackets.  In  warm 
weather,  put  on  several  light  sweaters  or 
other  garments  that  can  be  shed  one  by  one 
as  the  sun  climbs  higher.  In  cold  weather, 
wear  something  outside  that  will  turn  wind 
and  rain  and  under  it  have  woolen  garments 
for  warmth. 

Breeches  fall  into  three  classes:  Uncom- 
fortable, more  uncomfortable  and  most  un- 
confortable.  A good  pair  of  pants  should 
turn  briars  and  brush,  be  waterproof,  warm 
and  comfortable.  This  isn’t  any  such  thing. 
It  doesn't  exist. 


Some  breeches  come  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  ideal.  There  is  the  Zouave  type 
in  extremely  lightweight  cloth  with  knit  cuff 
bottoms.  There  are  windproof  and  turn 
briars  and  dampness  fairly  well.  They  are 
designed  to  give  freedom  to  the  legs  and 
blouse  gracefully  over  the  shoetops — on 
skinny  men.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  exactly 
skinny  fill  them  out  like  long  underwear. 
The  same  kind  of  breeches  in  heavyweight 
waterproof  cloth  are  so  stiff  that  donning 
them  is  like  putting  on  a suit  of  armor,  but 
they  will  tui’n  all  brambles,  rain  and  wind. 

The  tight-around-the-knee  pants  made 
like  riding  breeches  are  all  right  if  the 
hunter  doesn’t  have  to  squat,  sit  down  much 
or  climb  hills.  The  very  heavy  woolen 
breeches,  usually  made  out  of  the  same  ma- 
terial to  match  a hunting  coat,  often  are  too 
bulky  and  will  gall  the  inside  thighs  when 
walking.  They  are  quite  warm,  though,  and 
nearly  waterproof.  The  lighter  woolen  pants, 
and  especially  those  cut  on  “birdshooter” 
lines  wherein  the  legs  come  straight  down 
to  a narrow  cuff,  are  very  comfortable  in 
all  but  the  roughest  going.  Where  travel 
while  hunting  involves  ploughing  through 
rhododendron,  slashing  or  southwestern 
brush  country,  go  native  and  wear  overalls 
outside  your  other  clothing.  They  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a cowboys’  chaps. 

Now  that  hunting  clothing  is  appearing  in 
quantity  again,  it  seems  the  right  time  to 


revive  my  favorite  non-political  organiza- 
tion— the  Loud  Shirts  of  America.  They  are 
back  again,  the  vivid  solid  colors,  the 
checkerboard  patterns,  the  loud  plaids. 

Even  the  most  timid  man  can  express  his 
submerged  personality  with  a screaming 
hunting  shirt.  And  if  he  chooses  any  ma- 
terial other  than  all-wool  or  flannel,  he  is 
foolish.  Wool  or  flannel  absorbs  perspira- 
tion when  the  going  is  warm  and  keep  the 
wearer  comfortable  when  the  air  is  chill. 
Wool,  in  fact,  is  the  most  nearly  ideal  ma- 
terial for  any  hunting  garments.  Unlike  any 
other,  it  can  be  soaking  wet  and  still  possess 
its  heat-retaining  qualities.  That  goes  for 
other  accessories  as  well  as  shirts — gloves, 
mittens  and  stockings.  There  is  no  place  for 
cotton  in  these  hunting  garments.  Part- 
cotton  underwear  is  the  only  exception. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  hunter — his  cap  or  hat.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  things  they  sell  us  to  put 
on  our  heads  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
caps  let  water  drip  down  the  neck  when  it 
rains  and  their  visors  are  utterly  inadequate. 
The  hats  have  brims  so  narrow  that  they 
are  little  better  than  the  caps.  Exceptions 
are  the  ski-type  caps  with  hoods  that  fit 
down  over  the  coat  collar  in  bad  weather. 
The  ideal  hunting  headgear,  even  taking  into 
consideration  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  on 
in  brush,  would  be  the  low-  and  flat- 
crowned  western  hat  with  a wide  brim.  The 
brim  is  big  enough  to  keep  sun  out  of  the 
eyes  and  rain  off  the  face  and  neck,  and  to 
sei've  as  a scoop  for  drinking  water  in  that 
pause  beside  a spring.  Try  wearing  one  in 
the  east,  though,  and  you  will  be  laughed 
out  of  the  field. 


ENRAGED  MOTHER  DEER  ATTACKS 
CROW  HUNTER 

Sportsmen  look  upon  deer  as  just  about  the 
mildest  of  all  game  animals,  but  a story  has 
come  out  of  Allen's  Mills  section  recently  to 
indicate  that  even  does  can  muster  up  enough 
spunk  to  attack  a man  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Leonard  E.  Richards,  of  Brookville,  was  hunt- 
ing crows  near  Allen’s  Mills,  reported  that  he 
was  attacked  three  times  by  a female  deer. 

Seeking  cover  from  which  to  call  and  shoot 
crows,  Mr.  Richards  had  walked  along  the  edge 
of  a tract  of  woodland  and  hidden  himself  in 
the  bushes  from  which  position  he  blew  his 
crow  call. 

He  heard  a commotion  near  him,  but  could 
not  at  once  discover  the  cause.  Reassured,  he 
blew  his  call  again  and  almost  immediately  a 
doe  deer  charged  out  of  the  woods  and  came  at 
him. 

Not  wishing  to  harm  the  deer,  he  shouted  at 
it  and  waved  his  arms  which  alarmed  the 
animal  and  caused  it  to  retreat. 

Considering  the  matter  ended,  Mr.  Richards 
again  blew  his  crow  call  and,  to  his  amazement, 
the  doe  again  charged  at  him,  this  time  com- 
ing so  close  and  in  such  a menacing  manner 
that  he  was  compelled  to  /poke’  it  with  his 
Pun  ba’'”el  in  oraer  to  save  himself  from  in- 
jury. He  succeeded  in  driving  it  away  but  be- 
fore he  could  proceed  with  his  crow  hunting, 
it  charged  him  again  and  he  decided  to  seek 
other  hunting  grounds. 

Before  he  left  the  spot,  however,  he  did  a 
little  Investigating,  and  discovered  a young 
fawn  concealed  near  the  edge  of  the  woods — 
evidently  the  cause  of  the  mother  deer’s  un- 
usual actions. 
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Number 


Game  Birds  Ap- 


Organization 

District 

County 

plied  For 

liDillsburg  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

A-10 

York 

125 

Ye  Olde  Fishing  & Hunting  Club 

A-16 

Bucks 

125 

1 Sugarloaf  Fish  and  Game  Club 

B-13 

Luzerne 

125 

fLong  Run  Fish  and  Game  Clubs,  Inc. 

C-1 

Tioga 

125 

, Jenners  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-20 

Somerset 

125 

► 'Hadley  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

F-10 

Mercer 

125 

Greenville  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-10 

Mercer 

125 

l! Charles  L.  Donnell  (Individual) 

) Connellsville  Chap.,  Fayette  Fish  & 

F-10 

Mercer 

125 

[1  Game  Prot.  Assn. 

G-18 

Fayette 

120 

> Steelstown  Gunning  Club 

A-6 

Lebanon 

120 

1 ' Marysville  Sportsmen’s  Organization 

D-15 

Perry 

115 

1 DuBois  Gateway  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-14 

Clearfield 

115 

’ Ligonier  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-19 

Westmoreland 

115 

■ Ravprs  Gap  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-10 

Bedford 

115 

[ William  Johnston,  Jr.  (Individual) 

D-10 

Bedford 

115 

1 Raystown  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-10 

Bedford 

115 

' Ev’ans  City  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

F-21 

Butler 

115 

‘ Cambridge  Springs  Goodfellow  Club 

F-3 

Crawford 

115 

1 Chambersville  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

G-5 

Indiana 

115 

: Spring  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-10 

York 

115 

Hawk  Gunning  Club 

A-10 

York 

115 

Northern  York  Co.  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

A-10 

York 

115 

i Spring  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Club 
Huntingdon  Co.  Game,  Fish  & Forestry 

A-17 

York 

115 

Assn. 

D-7 

Huntingdon 

115 

Delaware  Valley  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

A-16 

Bucks 

115 

. Imperial  Game  & Fish  Prot.  Assn. 

G-14 

Cambria 

115 

' Bulger  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-11 

Washington 

115 

' McDonald  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-11 

Washington 

115 

Saegertown  Sportsmen’s  Council 

F-7 

Crawford 

115 

Nittany  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-22 

Centre 

100 

1 Morrisdale  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

E-20 

Clearfield 

100 

1 1.W.L.A.,  Everett  Chapter 

D-16 

Bedford 

lOO 

! Henderson  Twp.  Outdoor  Assn. 

D-14-18 

Jefferson 

100 

: Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club 

E-18 

Jefferson 

100 

i Carmichaels  & Cumb.  Twp.,  Sptsm.  Assn. 

G-21 

Greene 

100 

Cro-Mar  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-5 

Indiana 

lOO 

Ernest  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-5 

Indiana 

100 

' Conemaugh  Twp.  Sptsm.  Club 

G-8 

Indiana 

100 

. Blacklick  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-8 

Indiana  « 

100 

Lucisboro  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-8 

Indiana 

100 

Babcock  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-20 

Somerset 

100 

Snyder  County  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

C-18 

Snyder 

100 

McSherrystown  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn.  D-20 

Adams 

lOO 

Blakely  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-8 

Lackawanna 

lOO 

Camp  63,  U.S.P. 

B-8 

Lackawanna 

100 

Walter  J.  Ragukas  (Individual) 

B-7 

Luzerne 

100 

Black  Mountain  Gun  Club 

B-12 

Luzerne 

100 

Perm  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-13 

Luzerne 

100 

N.  Union  Twp.  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-13 

Schuvlkill 

100 

Roedersville  Game  & Fish  Assn. 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

lOO 

Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-4 

Northampton 

100 

Lehigh  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Club 

A-4 

Northampton 

100 

Belfast  Edleman’s  Sportsmen’s  Club 

A-4 

Northampton 

100 

Henrietta  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-6 

Blair 

100 

Martinsburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-6 

Blair 

100 

Shawnee  Conservation  Assn. 

D-6 

Blair 

100 

Toboyne  Twp.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-8 

Perry 

100 

Millerstown  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-9 

Perry 

100 

Kimberton  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

A-13 

Chester 

100 

George  Speece  (Individual) 

A-1 

Dauphin 

100 

John  T.  Bonitz  (Individual) 

A-5 

Dauphin 

100 

Heidelberg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-6 

Lebanon 

lOO 

Geistown  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-14 

Cambria 

100 

Leisenring  Hunting  Club 

G-13-22 

Fayette 

100 

Wooddale  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-18 

Fayette 

100 

Searights  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-22 

Fayette 

lOO 

Royal  & Brier  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-22 

Fayette 

100 

Jolm  L.  Rush 

G-22-23 

Fayette 

100 

Waynesburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-21 

Greene 

100 

Nemacolin  Hunting  & Fishing  Club 

G-21 

Greene 

100 

Carl  Beattie  (Individual) 

E-10 

Elk 

100 

Aliquippa  White  Sox 

G-6 

Beaver 

100 

Kiski  ’Twp.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-8 

Armstrong 

100 

Conway  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-1 

Beaver 

100 

Bobs  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-10 

Bedford 

100 

Jackson  Center  Fish  & Sptsm.  Club 

F-14 

Mercer 

100 

Tunkharmock  Conservation  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

80 

McKean  County  Sportsmen’s  Club 

E-2 

McKean 

75 

Howard  Tidd  (Individual) 

B-8 

Lackawana 

75 

Avella  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-11 

Washington 

75 

Union  City  Rifle  Club 

F-3 

Erie 

79 

Mt.  Wolf  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

A-10 

York 

50 

Mortimer  Fuller,  Jr.  (Individual) 

B-8 

Lackawanna 

50 

Richard  H.  Disque 

B-7 

Luzerne 

50 

Carl  Bestedder  (Individual) 

B-4 

W’yoming 

50 

Meyersdale  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-24 

Somerset 

50 

Indian  Creek  Gun  Club 

G-18 

Fayette 

50 

Waterfall  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-12 

Fulton 

50 

Coohranton  Sportsmen’s  Council 

F-7 

Crawford 

50 

Small  holes  are  punched  in  the  web  between  the  chicks’  toes  so  they 
can  be  identified  later,  if  bagged,  as  to  whether  they  were  released 
birds  or  not.  The  “operation”  is  absolutely  painless. 


J.  F.  Hughes  (Individual)  G-4  Armstrong  50 

Factoryville  Sportsmen’s  Club  B-4  Wyoming  45 

Shiremanstown  Sportsmen’s  Assn.  D-15  Cumberland  35 

Shenandoah  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn.  B-13  Schuylkill  25 

Sheppton  Out-door  Club  B-13  Schuylkill  25 

Penn  Rod  and  Gun  Club  G-7  Westmoreland  25 


Total  76.815 

6 Farm-Game  Cooperators  2.100 

Grand  Total 78.915 


BIRDS  RELEASED  LAST  YEAR 


Organization 

Game 

District 

County 

Number 
of  Birds 
Released 

Consolidated  Sptsm.  of  Lycoming  Co. 
Keystone  Fish  & Game  & Valley  Gun 

C-9-13 

Lycoming 

2946 

and  Country  Club 

C-19 

Northumberland  1917 

Erie  County  Sportsmen's  League 

F-2 

Erie 

1386 

Meadville  Branch-Crawford  Co.  Sptsm. 
Western  Reserve  Fish  & Game  Prot. 

F-7 

Crawford 

1264 

Assn. 

F-14 

Mercer 

971 

Troy  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-3 

Bradford 

938 

Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club 

E-1 

McKean 

920 

Foxburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

F-19 

Clarion 

843 

Hillsgrove  Fish  and  Game  Club 

C-10 

Sullivan 

832 

Lawrence  County  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

F-17 

Lawrence 

8(M 

The  Bucktails 

F-19 

Clarion 

758 

Milton  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

C-15 

Northumberland  720 

Eastern  Centre  Co.  Sptsm.  Assn. 

E-22 

Centre 

700 

Clinton  Co.  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

E-17 

Clarion 

680 

Hunters  and  Anglers  Club 

E-22 

Centre 

650 

Sayre  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

c-3 

Bradford 

641 

Strasburg  Sportsmen's  Assn. 

A-19 

Lancaster 

600 

Lehigh  Co.  Fish  & Game  Prot.  .•\ssn. 

A-3 

Lehigh 

560 

Crawford  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Council 

F-7 

Crawford 

546 

Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-19 

Franklin 

518 

W.  Branch  Forest  Hills  Commrmity  Club 

E-1 

McKean 

515 

Union  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

The  Bethlehem  Game.  Fish  & Forestry 

C-14 

Union 

503 

Assn. 

A-4 

Northampton 

494 

Cambria  Co.  Game  Prot.  Assn. 

G-15 

Cambria 

47  7 

Pitman  Fish.  Game  & Forestry  Assn. 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

476 

Valley  View  Gim  Club 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

461 

{Continued  on  Page  38) 
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The  Boss  bought  a Beagle  Hound.  He 
called  her  “Lady.”  She  was  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

He  had  her  shipped  from  some  distance, 
to  the  time  of  fifty  bucks.  It  was  dining  the 
meat  shortage,  but  I can’t  say  the  hound 
suffered.  (We  did.)  Lady  got  the  choice 
morsels.  Any  errors  of  Lady  in  the  house 
were  forgiven.  In  fact  she  took  the  joint 
over. 

He  knew  hounds  should  be  kept  outside. 
He  sunk  time  and  labor  in  a dog  house,  to 

AMENDMENTS  TO  GAME  CODE— 


or  otherwise  chase  any  wild  animal  or  bird 
within  the  “Safety  Zone”  without  the  ad- 
vance permission  of  the  owner  or  occupant 
thereof. 

Section  830 — Accident  Reports  Required 
(Act  177,  approved  May  31,  1947,  effective 
May  31,  1947) 

The  amended  portion  of  this  section 
(which  is  “F”)  requires  every  person  who 
has  been  involved  in  an  accident  while 
hunting  or  trapping,  whether  injuries  are 
inflicted  upon  himself  or  others,  to  submit 
reports  in  duplicate  within  seventy-two 
hours.  Heretofore  only  the  person  who 
caused  the  injury  was  responsible  for  sub- 
mitting reports,  and  all  reports  had  to  be 
submitted  direct  to  the  Commission  at 
Harrisburg.  Now  they  may  be  delivered  to 
any  salaried  officer  of  the  Commission. 

Section  906 — Use  of  Lands  (Act  84,  ap- 
proved May  9,  1947,  effective  May  9,  1947) 

This  section  now  allows  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  grant  rights  on  State  Game  Lands 
for  radio  stations  and  radio  towers  used 
solely  for  national  defense,  law  enforcement, 
or  flood  forecasting;  to  maintain  ski  runs 
or  trails,  and  essential  towing  equipment, 
but  excluding  rest  houses,  restaurants  or 
hotels;  to  the  Department  of  Highways  to 
establish  and  maintain  roadside  rests;  and 
to  any  state  or  federal  agency  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  water  impoimdments 
or  flowage  for  flood  control  or  recreational 
use.  Heretofore  this  section  applied  only 
to  water  rights  or  rights  to  maintain  airway 
beacon  lights  or  forest  fire  observation 
towers. 

Section  1103 — Making  Claim  for  Bounty 
(Act  244,  approved  June  10,  1947,  effective 
September  1,  1947) 

The  amendment  makes  it  unlawful  for 
non-residents  to  collect  bounties;  requires 
that  the  place  of  killing  be  named  by  county 
and  township;  requires  that  skins  of  animals 
when  submitted  (must  be  within  four  (4) 
months)  be  dried  or  salted;  and  prohibits 


iRATEFUL PUP" 

By  FAY  FISHER 

which  Lady  retired  under  protest.  The  first 
night  in  her  new  home,  the  Boss  made  four 
trips  to  the  dog  house  to  see  that  all  was 
well.  It  was  a cold  night — I think  the  dog 
slept  better  than  he  did.  The  next  morning, 
I mi^ed  my  beautiful  knitted  afghan,  which 
had  taken  me  months  to  make.  After  hours 
of  searching  for  it,  I’m  informed  it’s  in  the 
dog  house. 

The  ensuing  months  were  devoted  to  Lady. 
Then  came  the  exciting  day — the  fifteenth  of 
August!  The  master  donned  his  hunting 
cap.  Man  and  dog  made  for  the  woods  for 
a try-out. 

The  dog  was  a genius.  She  hunted  like 
mad — one  rabbit  after  the  other.  She 
tongues!!  It  sounded  like  a beautiful  solo 
to  the  Boss’s  ears.  He  wouldn’t  part  with 
that  dog  for  a million  dollars. 

Each  evening  Lady  had  her  run.  Each 
evening  the  Boss  was  in  “seventh  heaven.” 

October  31st  rolled  around.  Out  comes 
the  hunting  gear.  There’s  enough  bullets  to 
defeat  an  army.  The  hunting  knife  is  sharp- 
ened to  a razor’s  edge.  The  Boss  is  so  ex- 

from  Page  8 


acceptance  of  undried  or  unsalted  skins. 
The  requirements  for  submitting  hawks  and 
owls  remain  the  same  as  heretofore,  within 
forty-eight  (48)  horns. 

Section  1105 — Unlawful  Collection  of 
Bounties,  Penalties  (Act  244,  approved  June 
10,  1947,  effective  September  1,  1947) 

The  amendment  tightens  the  law  with 
reference  to  submitting  birds  or  animals 
reared  or  held  in  captivity,  reduces  the  pen- 
alty for  fraudulent  claims  from  $100.00  to 
$25.00,  hut  applies  it  to  each  skin  or  bird 
submitted;  and  where  persons  make  a false 
declaration  of  the  date  of  killing  with  intent 
to  defraud  (collect  money  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled  because  not  submitted  within 
four  (4)  months),  the  penalty  is  now  $10.00 
for  each  skin  or  bird  submitted. 

The  amendment  also  includes  what  has 
been  long-standing  administrative  policy, 
namely,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  skin  of  an 
animal,  or  part  thereof,  or  the  body  of  any 
bird,  or  part  thereof,  in  an  attempt  to  collect 
a bounty  to  which  the  claimant  is  not  en- 
titled. or  otherwise  presenting  a claim  con- 


cited he  can’t  sleep  a wink.  He’s  up  at  the 
crack  of  dawn.  It  seems  an  eternity  imtil 
nine  o’clock.  Well  into  the  woods.  Lady 
shares  his  excitement. 

They’re  off!!  What  a dog!  She  circles  a 
rabbit  back.  Bang!!  Wotta  shot!  A beauty 
— down  it  goes.  This  is  the  life! 

What’s  wrong?  Lady  crouches.  The  Boss 
prays. 

“Dear  God— NO— It  can’t  be!”  but  the 
Lord  has  bigger  problems. 

And  so.  Lady  is  “GUN-SHY.” 

A dejected  looking  man  and  his  dog  trudge  ‘ 
home.  You  guessed  it!!  Lady  is  no  longer  i| 
a lady  in  her  master’s  eyes. 


trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  invalidates 
the  entire  claim,  and  all  skins  or  birds  in 
such  claim  are  forfeited  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

BILLS  AFFECTING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
GAME  COMMISSION  VETOED  BY  THE 
GOVERNOR 
Senate  Bill  No.  22 

This  bill  would  have  amended  Section  1 
of  the  Act  of  May  17,  1929,  P.  L.  1798,  by 
increasing  the  fixed  charges  on  State  Forests 
and  State  Game  Lands  to  a total  of  6c  per 
acre  for  all  purposes.  The  Governor  vetoed 
the  proposed  bill  on  the  grounds  that  addi- 
tional contribution  to  local  government 
agencies  is  not  justified  for  this  purpose. 
Senate  Bill  No.  312 

This  bill  would  have  amended  Sections 
719  and  720  of  the  present  Game  Code  as 
follows: 

Section  719,  by  opening  the  training  season 
for  dogs  to  commence  August  1,  instead  of 
August  20;  authorize  fox  hunting  with  dogs 
by  petition  and  Commission  resolution  for  a 
period  of  two  years  in  place  of  the  annual 
renewal,  and  have  validated  and  made  retro- 
active all  petitions  on  file  January  1,  1947. 

Section  720.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  have  extended  the  period  during 
which  field  trials  or  meets  on  native  or 
liberated  game  could  be  held  by  permit  un- 
til April  30,  instead  of  April  15. 

In  vetoing  the  bill  the  Governor  said,  “To 
further  extend  the  time  in  which  dogs  may 
be  trained  would  almost  surely  result  in  the 
further  decrease  of  our  already  seriously 
depleted  supply  of  small  game.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  persons  interested  in 
hunting  as  compared  with  the  comparatively 
small  number  who  will  be  benefited  in  the 
further  extention  of  the  dog  training  period, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  scales  are  very 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  vastly 
greater  number  primarily  interested  in  hunt- 
ing.” 
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HAPPY  HUNTING  TO  YOU,  LITTLE 


I 


again  to  the  Delaware,  for  what  turned  out 
to  be  our  last  trip  together.  I know  that  she, 
1 even  as  I,  sensed  the  changing  season,  as 
i her  appraising  eyes  scanned  the  now-de- 
I serted  shore-line,  and  her  nostrils  probed 
the  sharp  wind  from  which  all  signs  of  sum- 
mer’s warmth  had  vanished.  No  more  was 
the  shore-line  dotted  here  and  there  with 
happpy  bathers.  Only  the  most  foolish  boat- 
men, who  had  hated  to  finally  put  an  open 
boat  into  winter  storage,  were  out  on  the 
river  that  day.  The  reeds  and  “splatter- 
dock”  which  only  a few  short  weeks  ago 
had  clothed  the  shore  with  an  erect  and 
perfect  camouflage  of  verdant  green  were  a 
rusty  brown  now,  and  had  lowered  their 
heads  to  the  very  water’s  edge  from  which 
they  iQ>rung. 

We  had  anchored  for  a while  to  see  if 
perhaps  we  could  catch  a few  late  perch. 
She  was  willing  to  be  patient  with  me  as  I 
dangled  a line  over  the  side,  but  she  was 
restless,  for  this  was  definitely  not  her  game. 
From  the  flats  could  be  heard  an  occasional 


MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  JUNE 


hawks  (all  kinds),  1,606;  great  homed  owls, 
98;  crows,  18,876;  wild  cats,  33;  domestic  cats, 
3,()36;  other  species,  2.947; — a total  of  28,450 
predators  taken. 

Land  Management — Maintenance  included 
2565  miles  of  boimdary  lines;  roads,  1260 
miles  (42  miles  constructed) ; trails,  830  miles 
(84  miles  constructed) ; refuge  lines,  1140 
miles.  2355  safety  zones  on  farm-game  proj- 
ects also  were  maintained  and  40  new  ones 
established. 

Soil  conservation  practices  on  game  lands 
included:  fields  contoured,  536  acres;  fields 
strip-cropped,  32  acres;  cover  crops  planted, 
457  acres;  diversion  ditches  constructed,  800 
linear  feet;  untilled  fields  limed  and  fer- 
tilized, 72  acr^. 

Food  plots  were  planted  on  503  acres  at 
468  locations;  over  900  bushels  of  corn  and 
soybeans  were  purchased  from  farm-game 
cooperators;  1570  acres  of  farm  land  were 
^are-cropped  from  which  the  Commission 
received  8473  bushels  of  grain,  13  tons  of 
timothy  hay  and  25  acres  were  left  standing 
for  food  and  cover.  Over  370  acres  were 


PAL — From  Page  3 


shot  as  some  hunter  fired  at  a reed-bird, 
or  perhaps  was  sharpening  his  eye  for  the 
small-game  season  just  ahead.  At  each  shot 
she  would  look  at  me  and  wag  her  tail. 
Yes,  she  knew  as  well  as  I,  that  in  another 
week  her  master  would  be  “running”  her 
in  the  woods,  in  order  to  toughen  her  a bit 
in  preparation  for  the  coming  season. 

Suddenly,  closely  hugging  the  shore-line, 
there  came  streaking  down  wind  a pair  of 
black  ducks,  and  they  passed  directly  over 
our  heads,  within  easy  gunshot.  Her  head 
went  up  and  she  sent  a series  of  short  barks 
in  their  direction.  She  followed  their  flight 
as  far  as  eye  could  see  and  then  gave  me  a 
look  that  I shall  not  soon  forget  She  seemed 
to  say,  “Well  Boss,  why  didn’t  you  try  to 
stop  them.  You  know  very  well  that  I would 
have  gladly  brought  them  in  to  you  if  only 
you  had  dropped  them.”  She  seemed  to 
forget  for  the  moment  that  I was  armed 
only  with  a fishing  rod. 

In  a few  short  days  the  Pennsylvania 
small-game  season  was  to  open,  but  she  was 
not  to  be  gayly  advancing  ahead  of  the  gtm 
as  was  her  usual  custom  and  delight.  She 
had  waited  so  long  for  this  day  too,  but 
destiny  in  the  form  of  a swiftly  moving 
and  merciless  mass  of  metal,  mounted  on 
rubber  tires,  had  decreed  that  she  should 
see  no  more  opening  days,  and  would  never 
again  intently  scan  the  passing  shores  from 
the  prow  of  any  man’s  boat. 

Her  purchase  price  and  any  other  detail 
expense  relative  to  raising  a puppy  are  not 
the  factors  which  her  master  remembers 
most  now,  for  she  more  than  repaid  all  that 
by  her  affection  and  by  her  quick  and  eager 
response  to  all  that  he  tried  to  teach  her. 
Only  the  long  long  road  of  raising  and  train- 
ing another  companion  for  his  days  afield 
are  the  thoughts  that  register  now;  this  and 
the  paramount  thought  that  this  year  he 
must  necessarily  hunt  alone.  Good  hunting 
dogs  are  seldom  if  ever  offered  for  sale  a 
week  before  the  hunting  season. 


With  any  luck  in  finding,  and  if  I hold 
straight,  I may  drop  a pheasant  or  two  in 
the  season  just  ahead.  When  I do,  I will 
think  of  you,  little  friend,  and  wish  you 
were  there.  I have  enjoyed  knowing  you 
for  you  gave  so  freely  of  all  that  you  had. 
Too  bad  that  you  could  not  have  lived  to 
see  the  sunrise  of  just  one  more  opening 
day,  and  to  have  followed  the  trail  of  just 
one  more  running  bird,  and  finally  to  have 
proudly  brought  it  in  to  the  one  who  you 
worshipped  so. 

Perhaps  her  death  was  unavoidable.  I 
did  not  see  her  go,  and  for  this  I am  so 
very  glad.  Perhaps  the  main  responsible 
loved  a dog  even  as  much  as  I.  Perhaps  he 
was  truly  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  I 
hope  so,  for  he  ended  a happy  friendship. 

So  long,  Queenie. 

A safe  journey  and  happy  hunting  to  you, 
in  the  land  where  the  bag  limits  are  high, 
and  the  season  never  ends. 


SIS) 
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cleared  and  reconditioned  for  food  plots. 

Over  2100  acres  of  land  were  bulldozed 
over  to  provide  better  food  and  cover  con- 


ditions; 478  acres  were  cut  over;  12,078  trees 
were  pruned  and  46,500  food  producers  were 
released  from  the  suppression  of  other  plants. 

Three  dams  were  constructed  and  a site 
cleared  for  and  additional  impoundment. 

Soil  conservation  activities  on  farm-game 
projects  included:  contour  and  strip  plant- 
ing, 725  acres;  fencing  of  woodland,  288  acrea; 
planting  of  cover  crops,  440  acres;  manage- 
ment of  pasture,  360  acres  contour  furrowing, 
24  acres;  and  the  planting  of  much  cover 
crop  seed,  lespedeza  and  evergreens  and 
various  game  food  producers. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  acquatic  species 
were  also  planted  at  the  Pymatuning,  etc., 
and  a number  of  demonstration  plantings  of 
various  cover  crop  and  game  food  producers 
were  made  to  determine  those  best  suited 
for  the  purpose. 

Training — Numerous  special  conferences 
were  held  at  the  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training 
School  before  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fourth  Training  School  Class  which  grad- 
uated 28  men  after  a year's  intensive  in- 
struction on  June  3. 
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protection  or  superintendency  of  forests  or 
rivers.”  The  early  conservationists  termed 
it  “The  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources.” 
The  more  modern  conservationist  takes  a 
much  broader  view  and  calls  it  “A  new 
way  of  life,  a philosophy  of  life  and  living 
in  building  a better  civilization  as  we  strive 
to  protect  the  four  freedoms  we  cherish 
and  enjoy.” 

Conservation  is  something  that  fits  into 
the  life  of  every  community.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  God  in  his  wisdom  did  not 
endow  each  community  with  equal  shares 
of  natural  resources  to  meet  local  demands, 
therefore  local  citizens  had  to  travel  to 
other  areas  to  bring  in  those  needed  re- 
sources or  to  enjoy  the  recreation  activities 
offered  in  more  remote  areas  away  from  their 
immediate  communities. 

But  each  community,  I'egardless  of  size, 
regardless  of  its  races,  colors  or  creeds,  has 
been  endowed  with  enough  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  a network  of  transportation 
and  communication  systems  to  carry  on  its 
activities  of  economy  and  society.  Each 
community  has  its  homes  to  provide  shelter 
and  comfort;  its  jobs  to  purchase  food  and 
clothing;  its  churches  to  stimulate  spiritual 
faiths;  its  schools  to  educate;  its  hospitals 
to  soften  the  miseries  of  physical  bodies;  its 
recreational  areas  to  relieve  tired  minds  of 
mental  strains.  And  each  and  all  of  these 
fit  into  the  mechanics  of  living  together. 

There  is  one  item,  however,  which  I have 
deliberately  failed  to  name  in  order  that  it 
might  be  brought  out  more  clearly,  espe- 
cially to  the  organized  sportsmen  who  are 
looking  constantly  to  the  rest  of  the  public 
for  support  in  building  up  the  things  they 
enjoy  and  have  organized  to  protect. 

That  one  thing  is  the  economic  value  of 
wildlife  in  a community,  a value  which  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  most  persons 
may  realize.  In  many  sections  in  Pennsyl- 
vania it  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets — in 
some  cases  in  entire  counties — bringing  in 
thousands  of  dollars  that  few  people  ever 


knew  about  before,  thereby  helping  main- 
tain a normal  level  of  living  throughout  the 
year,  and  lifting  that  level  of  living  much 
higher  during  and  immediately  following 
the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 

This  condition  exists  however,  only  be- 
cause the  people  in  those  areas  understand 
the  true  value  of  wildlife  resources.  In 
those  areas  there  are  community  leaders 
working  with  the  sportsmen  in  a common 
cause.  They  have  revealed  to  the  public 
what  the  true  value  of  wildlife  really  is 
and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  recognize 
it  as  a necessary  asset. 

A banker  in  Cameron  County  made  a sur- 
vey of  banks  within  the  county  to  see  what 
the  deposits  were  prior  to  the  hig  game 
season,  then  made  another  survey  after  the 
season  had  closed.  He  found  to  his  aston- 
ishment that  the  deposits  had  jumped  $100,- 
000.00. 

In  Potter  County  where  there  are  prac- 
tically no  industrial  activities;  where  there 
are  large  areas  of  forests  supporting  wild- 
life; where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  leading  communities  see  to  it  that  the 
citizens  provide  adequate  accommodations  for 
the  transient  public  who  come  to  hunt  for 
deer  and  bears,  and  have  some  500  avail- 
able places  throughout  the  county  listed, 
the  bankers  last  fall  found  that  the  de- 
posits jumped  $250,000.00  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  big  game  season. 

In  Tioga  County,  where  the  town  of  Wells- 
boro  built  a corhmunity  hotel  and  adver- 
tised the  scenic  beauty  and  wildlife  avail- 
able in  the  forests,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a hotel  reservation  two  years  in  advance  in 
order  to  get  a room  during  the  big  game 
season. 

What  is  there  in  your  community  to  offer 
the  people  who  come  in  from  the  outside 
to  enjoy  a few  days  of  sport  in  field  or 
stream?  Have  you  as  sportsmen  given  any 
serious  thought  to  the  economic  value  of 
your  wildlife,  thereby  stimulating  new  in- 


terests in  community  leaders  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  your  organizations? 

It  is  true  that  you,  the  sportsmen,  have 
been  organized  for  many  years  and  have 
endeavored  through  what  conservation  prac- 
tices and  policies  you  know  and  understand 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  things  you 
cherish.  But  you  represent  so  small  a mi- 
nority of  our  body  politic — in  fact  less  than 
two  percent  of  our  total  population — that 
you  have  been  unable  to  do  as  thorough  a 
job  as  you  might  have  done  had  your  num- 
bers been  far  greater,  your  interests  of  a 
broader  scope,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  conservation  more  fully  understood 
and  practiced. 

Your  lack  of  total  success  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  fact  that  you  have  contributed 
your  share  to  the  destruction  of  our  natural 
resources  as  it  does  to  the  fact  that  your 
conservation  practices  and  policies  have  been 
specialized  rather  than  diversified,  thereby 
leading  the  rest  of  the  people  to  believe  that 
conservation  revolves  only  about  fishing  and 
hunting  instead  of  about  the  basic  resources 
of  nature — the  soil,  forests,  and  waters;  and 
the  three  basic  elements  that  come  from 
them:  plant,  animal  and  mineral  life. 

There  is  one  thing  which  cannot  be  denied 
when  considering  the  welfare  of  our  country 
as  a whole.  And  that  is  that  all  land  and 
all  products  of  the  land  are  vitally  essential 
in  building  a balanced  civilization.  The 
soil  is  the  dwelling  place  of  plant,  animal 
and  mineral  life.  It  is  the  reservoir  of  much 
of  our  water  supply.  If  it  continues  to  be 
mismanaged  it  is  bound  to  loose  not  only  its 
fertility  but  its  productivity  whether  of  vege- 
tation or  wildlife. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  to  establish  the 
fundamental  principles  of  conseiwation  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  so  they 
all  may  continue  to  write  checks  against 
Nature’s  bank  and  at  the  same  time  help 
to  make  new  deposits  to  insure  a sufficient 
balance  to  meet  our  demands?  How  can 
we  correct  the  traditional  practices  of  the 
past  which  has  taken  so  much  from  Nature 
and  given  so  little  back? 

Today  there  are  three  keys  to  the  prob- 
lem. First  there  is  management-  Second 


To  en.ioy  wildlife  and  the  recreation  it  af- 
fords we  must  protect,  feed  and  preserve  it. 
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there  is  scientific  research.  Third  there  is 
education. 

Management  has  learned  many  things  in 
the  past  few  years  which  the  administra- 
tors of  natural  resources  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pass  on  to  the  public  in  order 
I that  the  public  may  help  to  preserve  those 
' resources.  But  it  must  be  definitely  under- 
stood that  in  the  preservation  of  resources 
it  is  a matter  of  managing  people  as  well. 

Scientific  research  has  uncovered  many 
things  with  relation  to  our  natural  resources, 
especially  in  wildlife  management.  And  it 
should  not  be  too  difficult  for  people  to  fol- 
low what  science  has  disccveied  once  it  is 
given  to  them  in  an  interesting,  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  manner. 

Education  is  no  doubt  the  central  core 
of  the  entire  problem,  for  education  is  defi- 
nitely a direction  of  human  progress  because 
it  leads  to  knowledge,  and  knowledge  ac- 
quired and  understood  is  education  per- 
fected. 

The  ultimate  results  of  a long  range  edu- 
cational program  of  conservation  is  years 
ahead,  hut  that  need  not  deter  or  discourage 
progress  just  because  immediate  results  are 
not  in  sight  to  rectify  the  tragic  situation  of 
the  present.  It  is  far  more  tragic  if  we 
remain  content  with  what  we  have,  thinking 
of  ourselves  in  place  of  our  children  or  the 
children  to  follow,  with  certain  forces  con- 
tinuing to  fight  for  specialized  interests  in- 


stead of  uniting  and  working  together  for 
a common  cause.  For  no  specialized  group 
can  carry  tiie  burden  of  conservation  amd 
make  conservation  what  it  deserves  to  be. 

I doubt  if  there  is  any  person  interested 


in  conservation  in  general  who  will  not  en- 
deavor to  make  conservation  live  beyond 
their  time.  The  only  question  is  how  that 
effort  can  be  kept  alive  and  before  the 
public. 


THE  FIELD  TRIAL  DOG— from  Page  12 


to  see  them  in  action  under  the  competent  eyes  of  qualified  judges. 

When  I rode  behind  a brace  of  grouse  dogs  that  were  selected 
to  run  a final  series  to  determine  the  National  Grouse  Champion, 
I was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
a great  field  trial  grouse  dog  and  a great  shooting  grouse  dog. 
Yes,  those  two  moved  fast,  but  they  stayed  in  range,  answered 
the  handler’s  whistle,  showed  bird  sense,  nose,  stamina,  style,  bird 
finding  ability,  accuracy  of  location  and  steadiness  of  point.  Their 
perfect  performances  were  displayed  in  the  dry  woods  with  several 

KILL  ’EM  CLEAN — from  Page  12 


horses  and  a large  gallery  afoot  behind  them.  When  dogs  handle 
ruffed  grouse  xmder  those  conditions  you  cannot  tell  me  they 
are  valueless  as  gun  dogs. 

When  a field  trial  man  invites  you  to  hunt  with  him  over  his 
dogs,  you  may  be  assured  you’ll  have  the  time  of  your  life! 

Field  trials  may  be  summed  up  as  a giant  constructive  move 
to  create  better  bird  dogs,  provide  clean  thrilling  competition 
among  dog  lovers  and  to  make  himters  more  conservation-minded. 


their  shooting  and  cripple  hundreds  of  ducks  which  never  are 
found. 

Pattern  kills  ducks,  just  as  it  kills  anything  else  shot  with  the 
scattergun,  and  good  patterns  are  made  only  with  small  shot.  The 
way  to  kill  ducks  dead  is  to  use  No.  6,  7 or  7%  shot  and  turn 
down  everything  that  is  farther  than  about  40  yards  away.  At 
ranges  under  40  yards  your  chances  to  kill  clean  or  miss  clean 
are  excellent,  and  you’re  not  likely  to  bring  down  a wing-tipped 
bird  to  hide  in  the  reeds  somewhere  until  a marsh  hawk  finds  him. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  most  birds  will  be  dead  when  they 
hit  the  water,  those  that  are  not  will  fall  within  range  and  can 
be  polished  off  with  a second  shot  as  soon  as  they  right  them- 
selves, before  they  have  a chance  to  dive  or  hide.  It  is  poor 
economy,  in  both  ducks  and  ammunition,  to  chase  cripples.  Far 
better  to  use  another  shell  as  soon  as  you  see  a down  bird  raise 
his  head.  This  is  particularly  true  with  the  divers,  although 
even  a mallard,  black  duck  or  pintail  can  be  mighty  hard  to 
find  if  there  are  any  reeds  nearby. 

It  is  easy  to  advise  the  beginner  not  to  shoot  at  a duck  farther 
than  40  yards,  but  it  is  mighty  hard  to  tell  him  how  to  estimate 
that  range.  Overhead  a duck  that  far  away  looks  pretty  small; 
near  the  ground  or  water  he  looks  much  larger,  just  as  the  moon 
appears  big  when  it  first  comes  up. 

Once  you  have  killed  some  ducks  get  a friend  to  pace  off  40 
yards  and  hold  them  up  in  flight  position  for  you  to  look  at.  That 
will  give  you  an  idea  on  the  low  shots. 

If  you  live  in  a city  there  is  one  trick  you  can  practice  that 
wni  give  you  as  much  help  as  anything  in  estimating  vertical 
range.  Most  towns  are  infested  with  pigeons,  and  they  fiy  between 
buildings.  By  figuring  five  yards  to  the  floor  you  can  get  a pretty 


good  idea  of  the  height  of  these  pests  as  they  fly  over.  You  soon 
wiU  notice  that  eight  stories  high  would  be  a long  shot,  and 
yet  that  isn’t  far  from  40  yards. 

If  you  watch  the  pigeons  every  day  on  your  way  to  and  from 
work  and  estimate  the  height  of  those  which  pass  over,  im- 
mediately checking  against  a building,  you  will  find  that  your 
ability  in  this  line  will  improve  rapidly. 

Of  course,  if  you  were  hotter  than  the  sheriff’s  pistol  at  judging 
range  there  still  would  be  the  problem  of  putting  the  shot  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  Skill  in  leading  ducks  comes 
only  from  shooting  and  shooting  and  shooting,  but  far  more 
misses  are  behind  ducks  than  are  ahead  of  them.  A good,  fast 
swing  that  continues  as  you  pull  the  trigger,  well  ahead  of  the 
target,  is  the  best  assurance  of  a hit.  It  really  is  hard  to  shoot 
ahead  of  a passing  duck  because  the  shot  doesn’t  travel  in  a sheet. 
It  strings  out,  and  even  if  the  lead  is  on  the  long  side  the  bird 
will  fly  into  the  trailing  pellets. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  passing  the  long  shots  is  that 
a close  duck  seems  to  be  flying  much  faster  than  one  at  long 
range,  even  though  the  latter  may  be  traveling  fully  as  fast. 
Everyone  has  noticed  this  with  passing  airplanes.  A low  plane 
seems  literally  to  be  burning  up  the  air,  while  one  a half  mile 
away  appears  barely  to  be  moving. 

The  inexperienced  duck  shot  actually  is  inclined  to  lead  a 
20-yard  shot  farther  than  a 40-yard  one — and  he  is  much  more 
likely  to  hit  the  close  one.  Even  though  the  pattern  is  smaller 
there  it  usually  will  come  closer  to  being  where  it  belongs  at 
the  right  time. 

So  lead  them  plenty  and  kill  them  clean,  and  may  the  sky  be 
full  of  ducks  next  fall, 
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Day-old  chicks  being  packed  in  carrying  cases  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  cooperating  sportsmen. 


Organization 

Game 

District 

County 

Number 

of  Birds 
Released 

South  Side  Conservation  Club 

C-20 

Columbia 

433 

West  Chester  Fish  & Game  Assn. 
Cowanesque  Valley  Rod  & Gun  Club, 

A-20 

Chester 

432 

Inc. 

C-1 

’Tioga 

422 

Delaware  Co.  Field  & Stream  Assn. 

A-21 

Delaware 

397 

Conneaut  Valley  Sportsmen 

F-7 

Crawford 

386 

Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-19 

Franklin 

376 

Big  Spring  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

D-14 

Cumberland 

371 

Firemans  Club  of  Millheim 

E-22 

Centre 

368 

Canton  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

C-6 

Bradford 

365 

Big  Elm  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-2 

’Tioga 

365 

Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Assn. 

A-4 

Northampton 

363 

Fredericktown  Field  and  Stream  Club 
Southern  Lancaster  Co.  Farmer-Sptsm. 

G-16-17 

Washington 

360 

Assn. 

A-19 

Lancaster 

351 

Emlenton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

F-19 

Venango 

350 

Falls  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

342 

Mifflin  Co.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 
Springfield  Twp.  Farmer-Sptsm. 

D-4 

Mifilin 

342 

Assn.,  Inc. 

A-18 

York 

317 

Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-5 

Tioga 

315 

Nittany  Valley  Sptsm.  Assn. 

E-22 

Centre 

305 

Red  Bank  Valley  Sptsm.  Assn. 

F-20 

Clarion 

302 

Corry  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

F-4 

Erie 

300 

Greater  Femdale  Sptsm.  Club 

G-14 

300 

Towanda  Gun  Club 

C-4 

Bradford 

300 

Buffalo  Valley  Sptsm.  Assn. 

G-3-4 

Armstrong 

300 

Russell  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

285 

Tioga  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-1 

Tioga 

Susquehanna 

277 

Hallstead-Great  Bend  Rod  & Gun  Club 

B-2 

275 

Rural  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-3 

Lehigh 

274 

Northern  Chester  Co.  Sptsm.  Assn. 

A-13 

Chester 

269 

Beaver  Falls  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-1 

Beaver 

269 

Mercersburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-18-19 

Franklin 

259 

Berlin  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-24 

Somerset 

257 

Letterkenny  Ordnance  Depot 

D-13-19 

Franklin 

251 

York  & Adams  Co.  Game  & Fish  Assn. 

A-17 

York 

250 

Cochranton  Antlers  Club 

F-7 

Crawford 

244 

Hi-La  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-6 

Elk 

239 

Game  Commission  Training  School 

E-13 

Jefferson 

237 

Armstrong  Co.  Himting  & Fishing  Club 

G-3 

Armstrong 

228 

I.W.L.A.,  Chapter  No.  67 

A-18 

York 

226 

Union  City  Rifle  Club 

Blain  Hunting,  Fishing  & Forestry 

F-3 

Erie 

225 

Prot.  Assn. 

D-8 

Perry  , _ 

319 

Organization 

Game 

District 

Coimty 

Number 
of  Birds 
Released 

Columbia  Co.  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-16 

Columbia 

218 

Asaph  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-5 

Tioga 

215 

Beccaria  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

F-19 

Clearfield 

212 

Sipesville  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-19-20 

Somerset 

211 

Barry  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

208 

Lincoln  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-5 

Indiana 

205 

Farmer-Sportsmen  Club,  Berwick 

C-15 

Columbia 

205 

Montgomery  Co.  Fed.  of  Sptsm.  Club 

A-15 

Montgomery 

204 

East  Greenville  Sportsmen’s  Club 

A-14-15 

Montgomery 

203 

Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-18 

Somerset 

202 

Bedford  Co.  Game  Prot.  Assn. 

D-10 

Bedford 

201 

Colver  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-9 

Cambria 

200 

Fulton  Co.  Sptsm.  League 

D-18 

Fulton 

197 

Tiadaghton  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

C-7 

Lycoming 

190 

Mt.  Joy  Sportsmen 

A-11 

Lancaster 

190 

NuMine  District  Sptsm.  Assn. 

G-3-4 

Armstrong 

190 

Cochranton  Sportsmen’s  Council 

F-7 

Crawford 

188 

Tunkhannock  Conservation  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

184 

Martlnsburg  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-6 

Blair 

183 

Lebanon  Co.  Chapter.  I.W.L.A. 

A-6 

Lebanon 

182 

Branch  Valley  Fi^,  Game  & 

Forestry  Assn. 

A-9 

Bucks 

182 

Bedford-Fulton  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-11 

Bedford 

181 

Fairchance  Bod  and  Gun  Club 

G-22 

Fayette 

180 

Lappawinzo  Fish  & Game  Prot.  As.sn. 

A-4 

Northampton 

178 

Butler  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-n 

Luzerne 

176 

Southern  York  Co.  Farmers-Sptsm.  Assn. 

A-17 

York 

175 

Port  Matilda  Sptsm.  Assn.,  Inc. 

E-20 

Centre 

175 

Dunlo  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

G-15 

Cambria 

175 

St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-7 

Elk 

172 

Northwestern  Berks  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

A-7 

Be-ks 

170 

Imperial  Game  & Fish  Prot.  Assn. 

G-15 

Cambria 

169 

Sandy  Lake  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-14 

Mercer 

168 

Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club 

E-18 

Jefferson 

166 

Dillsburg  Fish  and  Game  Assn. 

A-10 

York 

165 

Jenner’s  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-20 

Somerset 

165 

Harmon  Creek  Coal  Corporation 

G-11 

Washington 

163 

Robert’s  Hollow  Sportsmen's  Club 

G-12 

Armstrong 

162 

Factoryville  Rod  & Sptsm.  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

160 

Meshoppen  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-4 

Wyoming 

156 

Huntingdon  Co.  Game,  Fish  t. 

Forestry  Assn. 

D-7 

Huntingdon 

156 

Southern  Cove  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-10 

Bedford 

156 

Raccoon  SfMJrtsmen’s  Assn. 

G-11 

Washington 

154 

Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation  Club 

D-1 

Blair 

153 

Rush  & Middletown  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

B-1 

Susqueharma 

152 

Silver  Lake  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

B-1 

Susquehanna 

150 

Brush  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-8 

Indiana 

146 

Long  Branch  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-17 

Washington 

143 

Fishingcreek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

C-16 

Columbia 

140 

Palmerton  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-16 

Carbon 

140 

Waverly  Sportsmen’s  Club 

B-8 

Lackawanna 

140 

Conestoga  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

A-16 

Bucks 

140 

United  Sportsmen’s  Camp  No.  231 

B-7 

Luzerne 

139 

Springtown  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-9 

Bucks 

135 

Greenville  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-10 

Mercer 

133 

Roife  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

E-6 

Elk 

131 

McKean  County  Beagles  Club 

E-2 

McKean 

126 

Mead  Dog  Club 

F-7 

Crawford 

125 

Pequea  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-19 

Lancaster 

124 

Montrose  Central  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

B-1 

Susquehanna 

121 

Fannett  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

D-8 

Franklin 

120 

Hastings  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-10 

Cambria 

118 

Gray  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-20 

Somerset 

118 

Washington  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-11 

Washington 

113 

Federal  Laboratory 

G-8 

Indiana 

110 

Kreutz  Creek  Valley  Sptsm.-Farmer 

Assn. 

A-18 

York 

108 

Twolick  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-5 

Indiana 

105 

Long  Rim  Fish  & Game  Club,  Inc. 

C-1 

Tioga 

102 

Mahoning  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

F-17 

Lawrence 

100 

Millcreek  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

A-3 

Lebanon 

100 

Mercer  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

F-14 

Mercer 

100 

Great  Swamp  Fish,  Game  & 

Forestry  Assn. 

A-9 

Bucks 

92 

Connellsville  Local,  Fayette  Co.  Fish 

& Game  Prot.  Assn. 

G-8 

Fayette 

90 

Morrisville  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

A-16 

Bucks 

90 

Abington  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-8 

Lackawanna 

87 

Westland  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-11 

Washington 

85 

Ralph  Chapter,  Fayette  Co.  Fish  & 

Game  Prot.  Assn. 

G-22 

Fayette 

85 

Charles  Donnell  (Individual) 

F-10 

Mercer 

84 

Halifax  Sportsmen’s  Club 

A-1 

Dauphin 

84 

Boiling  Springs  Sportsmen’s  Club 

D-14 

Cumberland 

83 

Keating  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-2 

McKean 

78 

Paletown  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

A-9 

Bucks 

78 
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of  Birds 
Released 

Organization 

Came 

District 

County 

Number 
of  Birds 
Released 

East  Huntingdon  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-13 

Westmoreland 

76 

New  Hopo  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

A-16 

Bucks 

38 

Jess  Hall  (Individual) 

G-18 

Fayette 

74 

Bobs  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-10 

Bedford 

38 

Spring  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Club 

A-17 

York 

72 

Mansfield  Sportsmen’s  Club 

C-2 

Tioga 

35 

Penn  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

B-13 

Luzerne 

72 

Brehm’s  Conservation  Club 

B-13 

Luzerne 

35 

Gardner’s  HiD  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

E-10 

Elk 

71 

Indian  Creek  Gun  Club 

G-18 

Fayette 

34 

Midland  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc. 

G-1 

Beaver 

71 

William  Bitting  (Individual) 

D-9 

Perry 

32 

Lavelle  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn. 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

70 

Blakely  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

B-8 

Lackawaima 

32 

Speece’s  Dairy 

A-1 

Dauphin 

70 

Quittapahilla  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

A-6 

Lebanon 

31 

Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 

G-8 

Indiana 

69 

Keating  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-2 

McKean 

31 

Leisenring  Himting  Club 

G-17 

Fayette 

69 

Sewickley  Field  Trial  Club 

G-6 

Allegheny 

28 

Lilly  Rod  and  Gim  Club 

G-15 

Cambria 

69 

Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-20 

Somerset 

27 

Windber  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

G-20 

Somerset 

67 

Otto  Conservation  Assn. 

E-2 

McKean 

25 

Juniata  Valley  Hxmting  & Fishing  Assn 

D-7 

Huntingdon 

66 

Kemberton  Gun  Club 

A-13 

Chester 

24 

Mt.  Wolf  Game  Assn. 

A-10 

York 

62 

Trallwood  Association 

B-7 

Luzerne 

23 

Saegertown  Sportsmen’s  Council 

F-7 

Crawford 

60 

Ralph  Ash  (Individual) 

F-10 

Mercer 

21 

Noxen  Monroe  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

B-4 

Wyoming 

58 

’Tunnelton  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-8 

Indiana 

20 

West  Hickory  Sportsmen’s  Club 

F-12 

Forest 

58 

Duncansville  Wildlife  Association 

D-1 

Blair 

15 

Kiski  ’Twp.  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-8 

Allegheny 

56 

Grassflat  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

E-20 

Clearfield 

12 

Muse  Sportsmen’s  Club 

G-11 

Washington 

55 

Walter  Picklo  (Individual) 

G-15 

Cambria 

11 

Avella  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

G-11 

Washington 

55 

Spring  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

A-17 

York 

9 

Oak  Grove  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

B-14 

Schuylkill 

53 

Lexington  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

A-11 

Lancaster 

3 

D.  Howard  Fisher  (Individual) 

C-16 

Columbia 

52 

Cushion  Peak  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

A-7 

Berks 

3 

Newport  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-9 

Perry 

50 

Glen  Rock  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

A-17 

York 

0 

Blue-Knob  Farmer-Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-6 

Blair 

49 

Nessmuk  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

C-5 

Tioga 

0 

Yorkana  Game  and  Gun  Club 

A-18 

York 

45 

Antrim  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Waterfall  Sportsmen’s  Assn. 

D-12 

Fulton 

44 

(Delayed  Report) 

C-5 

Tioga 

68 

Bristol  Fish  & Game  Prot.  Assn.,  Inc.  A-16  Bucks 

Octoraro  Sportsmen’s  Club  A-20  Chester 

! McCrory  Holding  Co.  G-8  Indiana 

j Sullivan  Rod  and  Gim  Club  C-2  Tioga 

I Delaware  Valley  Fish,  Game  & 

Forestry  Assn.  A-16  Bucks 


44 

43 

41 

40 

40 


Total  49,443 

15  Farm-Game  Cooperators  2,992 

Grand  Total  52,435 


Panoramic  view 
jf  farm  recently 
purchased  by  the 
Lancaster  County 
Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation. It  consists 
of  86  acres  and  will 
be  known  as  the 
Sportsfarm.  It  will 
be  improved  for 
trap,  skeet,  rifle 

and  pistol  shoot- 
ing. An  artificial 
lake  will  be  con- 
structed and  a pic- 
nic ground  pro- 

vided. It  is  16 
miles  from  Lancas- 
ter near  Mt.  Nebo. 
The  club  now 
boasts  over  2500 

memben. 
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SEASONS  EXPLAINED 

The  small  game  season  this  year  will  again 
include  the  full  month  of  November,  except 
for  the  ruffed  grouse  which  may  be  himted 
only  from  Nov.  1 to  Nov  7.  There  will  also 
be  a restricted  season  on  wild  turkeys  (NOv. 
1 to  Nov.  15)  in  10  cotmties,  and  11  others 
will  be  closed  to  turkey  shooting. 

Although  there  was  strong  sentiment  for 
closing  the  grouse  season  for  another  year 
to  give  the  birds  more  opportunity  to  build 
up  a shootable  surplus,  the  Game  Commis- 
sidn,  on  the  strength  of  reports  from  its 
field  officers,  sportsmen  and  others  indicating 
there  were  enough  grouse  to  permit  limited 
hunting  in  a large  portion  of  the  State, 
deemed  it  wise  to  establish  a short  season 
with  a reduced  bag  of  two  per  day  and 
a maximum  of  six  for  the  season. 

The  restricted  turkey  season  (Nov.  1 to 
Nov.  15)  in  Cameron,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk, 
Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga 
and  Warren  Counties  was,  occasioned  be- 
cause of  strong  sentiment  which  developed 
against  the  vmsportsmanlike  practice  of  bear 
hunters  who  shot  turkeys  last  season  with 
high-powered  rifles,  literally  blowing  them 
to  pieces,  thus  wasting  these  valuable  birds. 
The  Commission  felt  that  limited  turkey 
hunting  in  the  aforementioned  areas  would 
be  a logical  way  to  overcome  a situation 
created  by  the  sins  of  a few.  Closed  coun- 
ties, where  turkeys  have  been  restocked  so 
they  can  gain  a better  foothold,  include 
Adams,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jef- 
ferson, Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe, 
Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

There  will  be  a buck  season  Dec.  1 to 
Dec.  12,  and  a statewide  antlerless  deer 
season  for  one  day  only,  Dec.  13.  A hunter 
may  kill  one  deer,  either  a legal  antlered 
or  an  antlerless.  The  camp  limit  of  6 may 
include  a combination  of  both. 

The  Commission  decided  in  favor  of  the 
one  day  antlerless  season  rather  than  resort 
to  opening  numerous  counties  under  special 
permits.  It  felt  this  action  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  sportsmen,  even  though  sur- 
plus deer  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  desired 
level  as  quickly  in  more  than  thirty  (30) 
counties  requesting  relief. 

Special  seasons  of  anywhere  from  a week 
to  several  days  were  recommended  in  many 
counties  where  conditions  have  become 
serious,  not  only  to  landowners  but  to  the 
animals’  own  food  supply,  but  the  Commis- 
sion still  felt  that  statewide  seasons  now 
and  in  the  future  would  ultimately  solve 
the  problem  with  less  inconvenience  and 
confusion  to  the  hunter.  Hunters  are  urged 
to  confine  their  antlerless  deer  hunting  to 
farming  areas  and  adjacent  woodlands  to 
give  landowners  much  needed  relief  from 
deer  depredations. 

Because  raccoons  are  still  much  more 
abundant  than  they  should  be  the  Commis- 
sion continued  the  same  regulations  for 
hunting  and  trapping  as  last  year,  namely, 
hunting,  noon  Oct.  15  to  noon  Feb.  1,  trap- 
ping, Nov.  1 to  Feb.  1,  no  bag  limit. 

Bear  hunters  were  given  six  days  (Nov. 
17  to  Nov.  22)  in  which  to  pit  their  skill 
against  the  sagacious  bruins  who  are  still 
causing  considerable  damage  to  farmers  in 
some  sections. 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  may  be  hrmted 
Dec.  22  to  Jan.  1,  1948.  These  animals,  while 
not  too  numerous,  furnish  ample  sport  for 


Official  1947  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m„  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive.  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  below  for  hours 
to  set  traps). 

UPLAND  GAME  i(SmaU  Game  possession  limit  Bag  Limits  Seasons 

two  days’  bag)  Day  Season  Open  Close 

Ruffed  Grouse  2 

Quail,  Bobwhite  4 

Hungarian  Partridges  2 

Ringneck  Pheasants,  males  only  

Wild  Turkeys  (See  11  counties  closed;  also  10 

counties  with  restricted  season)*  i i 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 

Squirrels.  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds)  6 

Squirrels,  Red  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

^CGOons,  by  individual  or  hunting  party*  Unlimited 

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  Unlimited 

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple)  Unprotect 

Bears,  over  one  year  old  by  individual  1 1 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 
Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one 
antler  

Deer,  Antlerless  ( Statewide) " ! 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or  more' 

(Antlered  and  Antlerless  combined)  6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON— Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 

WATERPOWX  AND  OTHER  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS  — (Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  species  and  regulations  see  separate  summary.) 

FUR-BEARERS — (See  notes  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Otters  and  Skunks*  Unlimited  Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1948 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited  ..  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1948 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  statewide)*  2 ..  Feb.  15  Mar.  1,  1948 

Opossums  Unprotected  from  Oct.  1-Sept.  30.  1948 

♦SPECIAL  BEGULATIONS 

Turkeys,  Counties  Closed — ^Adams,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne, Monroe,  Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Turkeys,  Restricted  Season — Cameron.  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest.  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter. Tioga  and  Warren,  Nov.  1-November  15  only. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  closing 
date  (see  Instructions  below  concerning  trapping). 

Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Statewide,  One  Day  Only — May  be  taken  December  13,  without  special 
permits.  A person  may  kill  only  ^ne  deer  (either  a legal  antlered  or  an  antlerless  deer) 
during  the  1M7  season.  ”1716  regular  camp  limit  applies  to  the  combined  seasons  and  sexes. 


2 6 

4 12 

2 8 

2 8 

. . Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

7 

[..  Nov. 

1 

....  Nov. 

30* 

1 1 

4 20 

6 24 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1 

sept. 

30. 

1948 

2 6 

. . Dec. 

22 

....  Jan. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

. . Oct. 

15 

Feb. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1 

....  Feb. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1 

. . . . Sept. 

30, 

1948 

Unprotected 

from  Nov. 

1-Sept.  30, 

1948 

1 1 

2 2 j 

. . Nov. 

17 

Nov. 

22 

'..  Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

12 

1 1 

. . Dec. 

13 

only 

(See  hunting  dates  above) 


Beavers — No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers. 
One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  struc- 
ture of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of 
either  thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  in  Dis- 
trict or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  lor  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date  indi- 
cated for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged.  Metal 
name  tags  required.  Trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails,  to 
avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 

Snares — May  be  used  without  springpoles  for  taking  predators  from  December  16  to  March 
31,  1948,  in  the  counties  of  Clarion,  Crawford,  Forest  and  Warren;  all  other  counties  closed. 

(AS  FIXED  BY  COMMISSION  AT  MEETING  ON  JULY  9,  1947) 


those  northern  county  hunters  who  like  to 
give  them  a chase. 

Seasons  on  fur-bearing  animals  were 
established  as  follows:  Minks,  otters  and 

skunks,  Nov.  1 to  Feb.  1;  muskrats,  Dec.  1 
to  Feb.  1;  beavers,  Feb.  15  to  Mar.  1.  'Wood- 
chucks and  grackles  will  be  open  through- 
out the  year  except  October,  and  opossums 
again  go  on  the  unprotected  list. 

Full  details  of  the  seasons,  including  the 
daily  and  seasonal  bag  limits,  special  regu- 
lations, etc.,  can  be  had  in  mimeographed 
form  by  writing  the  Harrisburg  Office.  They 
will  also  be  published  in  full  in  the  Com- 
mission’s monthly  magazine,  the  Game  News, 


and  in  a pocket  manual  issued  with  each 
hunter’s  license. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  terminating  dates  of  the  deer  and 
bear  seasons  listed  IN  THE  FIRST  PARA- 
GRAPH OF  PAGE  8 of  THE  JUNE  ISSUE 
under  The  Transactions  of  the  Commis- 
sion Meeting  are  in  error  and  SHOULD 
BE  DISREGARDED. 

The  correct  seasons  are: 

Antlered  Deer  Dec.  I -Dec.  12 

Antlerless  Deer  Dec.  13 

Bears  Nov.  17-Nov.  22. 


> 

1.  We  do  not  know  who  this  lucky  trapper  is,  but  he  seems  to  have  done  quite  well.  2.  Freak 
deer  killed  by  Robert  Kern,  Shamokin,  in  Potter  County  in  1946.  Photo  by  Clyde  E.  Laubach. 
3.  Paul  Coxey,  Jr.,  Greensburg,  caught  53  rabbits  last  year  under  the  supervision  of  Game  Pro- 
tector (now  Special  Services  Asst.)  R.  D.  Reed,  Latrobe.  4.  Thomas  Sheffler,  Imperial,  is  an  ardent 
trapper.  Here  he  is  shown  along  one  of  his  trap  lines.  5.  F.  W.  Fisher,  Paradise,  with  173  lb. 
8-point  buck  killed  in  Columbia  County  in  1946.  6.  Part  of  1946-47  catch  of  Earl  Mason,  Strongs- 
town.  7.  Another  nice  fur  harvest  by  an  unknown  trapper.  8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Haruer,  Phila- 
delphia, with  a 165  lb.  8-pointer  killed  in  Bucks  County  last  year.  9.  A nice  trophy  bagged  in 
1946  in  Pike  County  by  George  Shadel^  BroomaU.  10.  Lawrence  Matthews,  left,  and  friend,  Way- 
nesboro, trapped  over  a hundred  rabbits  for  release  last  winter.  11.  Ten  gray  foxes  taken  by 
Wm.  B.  Nixon,  Robinson,  in  9 days,  using  the  dirt  hole  method.  12.  A 10-pointer  and  an  8- 
pointer  taken  in  Lycoming  County  last  season  by  Jim  Hawthorne  and  George  Brothers  of  Phoenix- 
ville.  13.  A 204-pound  bruin  bagged  in  Elk  County  by  Denver  Miller  of  Uniontown.  Note  the 
“V”  on  its  chest.  14.  R.  N.  Stanton  of  Carbondale  with  his  first  trophy — an  8-pointer  taken  in 
Pike  County  in  1946. 


iMMMtoiAailr 


Conserbation  ^lebge 

/ give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to 
save  and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  country  — its  soil  and 
minerals,  its  forests,  waters, 
and  wildlife. 
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Division  "A" — M.  J.  Golden,  602  Penn  Ave.,  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh.  Montgomery.  Northampton 
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Division  “B” — Jay  C.  Gilford,  Wyoming  Ave.  and 
Welles  St.,  Forty  Fort.  Pa 
Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
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Division  "C” — Robert  E.  Latimer,  S52  E.  3rd  St., 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland. Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union. 

Division  "D” — William  J.  Davis,  327  Penn  St.. 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair.  Cumberland,  Franklin. 
Fulton.  Huntingdon.  Juniata.  Mifflin.  Perry. 

Division  “E” — M.  E.  Sherman,  1 E.  Du  Bois  Ave.. 

Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Cameron,  Center,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Jefferson 
McKean,  Potter. 

Division  "F” — Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd 
Floor,  S.  S.  Oil  City.  Pa. 

BuUer,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie.  Forest,  Lawrence. 
Mercer  Venango,  Warren. 

Division  “G”— Thomas  F.  Bell,  331  E.  Main  St„  Llgonler. 
Pa. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette. 
Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset.  Washington, 
We'^tmoreland 


HOW  TO  SUBSCRIBE 


RATES— Effective  July  1.  1946,  $1.00  lor  one  year, 
$1.50  for  two  years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  for  every- 
one, residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special  rate 
of  50  cents  for  aU  resident  sportsmen's  organizations, 
provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  In  lots  of 
ten  or  more.  Remittance  by  check  or  money  order  to 
be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue.  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORWARDED  AT 
SENDER'S  BISK.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Your 
local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer  or  other 
Hunting  License  Issuing  Agent  will  take  your  subscrip- 
tion; or  you  may  forward  it  direct  to  the  Pennsylvanl* 
Game  Commission,  Harrlsbtirg.  pa 
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PENNSYLVANIA  WEEK— OCTOBER  13  TO  19 


★ 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM 
OF  WATERFOWL 
MANAGEMENT 

NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY 
By  D.  S.  McPeeIc,  Jr. 

-K 

NAMING  A HUNTING 
CAMP 

By  E.  E.  Apel 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEK  will  be  appropriately  observed  this  year  October  13th  to 
19th,  inclusive. 

The  purpose  of  the  week-long  celebration  is  to  make  every  Pennsylvania  citizen, 
young  and  old,  aware  of  the  Commonwealth’s  vital  role  in  the  postwar  economic,  in- 
dustrial and  social  progress  of  the  nation. 

Will  you  do  everything  possible  to  arrange  to  participate  actively  in  the  celebration 
and  help  make  it  worthy  of  our  great  Commonwealth?  See  the  special  story  and 
map  pages  18  to  23. 


“HUNT  SAFELY  WEEK” 


Governor  James  H.  Duff  has  set  aside  the  week  of  October  20  as  Hunt  Safely  Week. 
In  so  doing,  the  Governor  declared: 
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POLLUTION  A MEASURE  OF 
CIVILIZATION 
By  Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt 

BOWMAN'S  HILL  STATE 
WILDFLOWER  PRESERVE 
By  W.  Wilson  Heinitsh 

HUNTER-FARMER  FRIEND- 
SHIP PAYS  DIVIDENDS 
By  William  Boyd 

-k 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 

By  Ira  N.  Gabrielson 

* 


A SIGHT  MAN  ON  SIGHTS 
By  Ted  Trueblood 

■K 

RABBIT  DOGS 
By  Herbert  Kendrick 

IT'S  YOUR  PENNSYLVANIA— 
LET'S  KEEP  IT  GROWING 
By  Orus  J.  Matthews 

-K 

FIELD  AND  CLUB  NOTES 
Cover  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 
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“In  hunting,  a sport  so  full  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  there  is  no  place  for  acci- 
dents, fatal  or  otherwise.  There  have  been  entirely  too  many  of  them  in  Pennsylvania. 

“It  is  extremely  impiortant  that  hunters  exercise  the  greatest  of  precautions  when 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  ‘Hunting  safely’  is  more  important  than  hunting. 

“Every  sportsman  who  goes  into  the  woods  should  first  check  the  accuracy  and 
condition  of  whatever  firearm  he  uses.  Many  an  accident  occurs  because  of  faulty 
equipment. 

“Every  hunter  who  goes  into  the  woods  should  make  it  a cardinal  rule  not  to  shoot 
at  every  movement  in  the  brush.  Be  very  sure  that  the  object  is  not  a human  being. 
Many  a himter’s  future  sport  has  been  spoiled  because,  in  carelessness  or  excitement, 
he  was  responsible  for  an  accident  that  brought  either  injury  or  death  to  another 
human  being. 

“The  sportsmen’s  organizations  and  the  sportsmen  in  general  in  Pennsylvania  who 
have  done  such  a fine  job  aiding  the  State  Game  Commission  to  provide  good  hunting, 
have  an  even  more  important  job  in  educating  every  sportsman  to  hunt  safely,  shoot 
safely. 

“The  week  of  October  20th  has  been  set  aside  as  ‘Hunt  Safely  Week,’  and  every 
sportsman  in  Pennsylvania  should  make  certain  that  these  are  not  mere  words.” 

The  Game  Commission  hopes  many  clubs  will  foster  safety  programs  in  the  schools 
and  elsewhere,  in  compliance  with  the  Governor’s  Proclamation.  In  past  years  quite  a 
few  organizations  sponsored  essay  contests  in  the  schools,  which  were  enthusiastically 
entered  into  by  all  participants.  Special  club  meetings  were  held  during  the  week  to 
which  young  hunters  were  invited  to  watch  experts  demonstrate  how  to  handle  guns 
safely.  Sporting  goods  and  hardware  stores  were  prevailed  upon  to  put  in  “Hunt 
Safely”  window  displays.  These  and  many  other  programs  were  carried  on  before  and 
should  be  encouraged  again. 

The  Commission  can  furnish  colored  safety  placards  in  quantity  for  clubs  willing 
to  display  them  advantageously.  They  have  space  at  the  bottom  in  which  to  insert 
the  club’s  name  if  it  so  desires.  There  is  no  lack  of  material.  Let  us  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  effort  and  enthusiasm,  either. 


FIRE  PREVENTION  WEEK  OCTOBER  5 TO  1 1 

President  Truman  and  the  governors  of  the  several  states  will  designate  the  week 
of  October  5 to  11  as  Fire  Prevention  Week  this  year.  Fire  Prevention  Week  gives  us 
a chance  to  all  get  together  on  a national  scale  and  “get  in  a few  extra  licks"  in  the 
daily  battle  against  fire.  Won’t  you  lend  your  active  support  by  publicizing  some 
of  the  dramatic  facts  in  this  folder  so  that  not  only  you  and  your  family  but  your 
neighbor  and  his  family  can  be  more  secure  from  needless  fire? 


Melvin  Johansen  Photo,  Courtesy  Sports  Afield. 
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The  condition  of  our  waterfowl  popula- 
tion is  serious.  But  it  is  not  hopeless. 
There  have  been  years  when  it  was  worse. 
The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  confident 
that  the  present  trend  can  be  made  to  swing 
upward  by  intelligent  and  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  game  administrators,  sports- 
men, and  conservationists.  The  need  for 
concerted  action  is  not  restricted  to  the  times 
when  the  trend  in  population  is  downward. 
It  covers  all  periods.  Because  only  by  pur- 
poseful and  coordinated  effort  at  all  times 
will  we  be  able  to  maintain  our  sport  of 
wildfowling  at  adequate  levels. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  managing 
the  waterfowl  resource  falls  on  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  migratory  nature  of  the  birds  prevents 
successful  management  on  a state  or  local 
basis.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  shoulder  complete 
responsibility  of  management  throughout  the 
range  of  the  birds.  Waterfowl  hunters  and 
the  game  agencies  of  the  states  must  share 
the  load. 

There  has  been  no  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  wildfowler  groups  or  State  Game 
Departments  to  take  a more  active  part  in 
waterfowl  management.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  evident  that  all  interested  sportsmen  and 
agencies  want  to  know  how  they  can  help. 

Naturally,  they  look  to  the  Service  for 
leadership.  That  is  why  these  meetings  are 
being  held;  that  is  why  the  Service  now  pre- 
sents some  of  the  many  problems  in  water- 
fowl  management  and  indicates  certain  means 
by  which  the  states  can  help  solve  them. 

Prior  to  these  conferences.  Service  officials 
met  with  Dominion  and  Provincial  author- 
ities in  Canada.  The  result  was  a unanimous 
resolution  by  our  northern  neighbors  to 
recommend  drastic  restrictions  in  their 
waterfowlmg.  Mexico  has  been  invited  to 
attend  the  present  series  of  conferences. 

The  Program 

The  waterfowl  management  program  falls 
into  6 main  categories:  Production,  Breed- 
ing Grounds,  Migration  and  Wintering,  Law 
Enforcement,  Mortality  Causes,  and  Inven- 
tory. 


Production 

1.  The  population  of  waterfowl  can  be  in- 
creased only  to  the  extent  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  nesting  and  wintering 
grounds.  Fall  and  winter  habitats  are  neces- 
sary to  save  the  birds,  but  it  takes  breed- 
ing habitat  to  produce  them.  The  nesting 
range  of  waterfowl  is  vast.  It  covers  most 
of  the  continent.  But  extent  of  rsinge  does 
not  determine  production.  Much  of  it  is 
unproductive.  The  supply  of  birds  stems 
only  from  favorable  sections  within  the 
breeding  range. 

2.  To  attain  sounder  management,  areas 
with  significant  production  potential  should 
be  mapped  more  accurately,  their  charac- 
teristics recorded.  Decisions  must  be  made 
concerning  steps  to  develop  higher  yields. 
Direct  effort  along  this  line  should  be  made 
in  Canada  and  Alaska  by  Canadian  and 
United  States  personnel  engaged  in  water- 
fowl  work.  Within  our  own  borders,  each 
State  Conservation  Agency  is  in  a position 
to  contribute  importantly  to  the  program 
by  assigning  trained  workers  to  investigate 
land  and  water  use  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining maximum  waterfowl  production. 

3.  Bear  this  in  mind:  States  with  unat- 
tractive waterfowl  habitats  must  expect  poor 
shooting.  Usually,  good  hunting  may  be  ex- 
pected on  and  adjacent  to  productive  breed- 
ing groimds.  Initiative  on  the  part  of  every 
state  in  mapping,  restoring  and  developing 
actual  and  potential  breeding  grounds  may 
turn  the  trend  of  our  waterfowl  populations 
upward.  The  breeding  grounds  vmder  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  cind  Ca- 
nadian Governments  and  those  developed 
by  Ducks  Unlimited  have  assured  a measure 
of  consistent  production.  They  should  be 
expanded  to  include  more  areas.  But  these 
alone,  even  with  expansion  and  intense  man- 
agement, cannot  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  supply  of  birds  to  meet  all  the 
needs.  If  the  American  wildfowler  wants 
more  birds,  there  is  no  better  way  to  assure 
them  than  to  help  develop  a network  of 
small  ponds  and  pothole  marshes  close  to 
home. 

4.  Duck  and  goose  hunters  should  insist 
that  production  of  waterfowl  be  given  due 


attent'on  in  state  game  programs  along  with 
upland  and  big  game.  This  means  develop- 
ing and  managing  waters  and  marshes  under 
state  management.  It  means  fighting  against 
drainage  of  good  marshes.  It  means  guard- 
ing against  extensive  impoimdments  at  the 
sacrifice  of  breeding  areas.  It  means  con- 
tinual watchfulness  in  the  broad  interests  of 
the  waterfowl. 

5.  Many  states  have  already  acquired  marsh 
lands  for  breeding,  refuge,  and  public  hunt- 
ing purposes  and  are  going  ahead  with  im- 
provements. Additional  opportunities  await 
expansion  of  waterfowl  facilities,  refuge  sys- 
tems and  public  shooting  groxmds.  Pittman - 
Robertson  activities  fit  nicely  into  such  pro- 
grams. We  believe  it  proper  to  urge  the 
states  to  give  more  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular phase  in  Pittman-Robertson  projects. 
Duck  himters  have  been  badly  neglected  in 
many  of  the  states.  It  is  time  some  of  this 
money  be  spent  in  their  interests. 

6.  There  is  crying  need  for  more  infor- 
mation about  habits  and  requirements  of 
breeding  waterfowl.  We  need  to  know  the 
types  of  environments  most  suited  to  high 
production,  the  cover  plants  most  attractive, 
the  foods  most  preferred.  What  makes  good 
— or  poor — nesting  areas?  What  are  the 
brooding,  rearing,  molting  requirements  of 
mallards?  Black  ducks?  Canada  geese? 
What  is  the  best  spacing  of  open  water  and 
nesting  cover?  State  employed  biologists 
can  contribute  a great  deal  toward  solving 
these  important  management  problems.  Effi- 
cient development  of  both  new  and  old 
breeding  areas  hangs  on  the  answers. 

7.  We  must  know  whether  or  not  the 
breeding  season  are  good,  or  poor.  And 
how  good,  or  how  poor.  Evaluation  of 
production  of  a breeding  ground  can  be 
accomplished  either  by  extensive  or  inten- 
sive studies.  A combination  of  the  two 
provides  the  more  satisfactory  results.  But 
the  vast  extent  of  the  breeding  range  of 
waterfowl  in  the  north,  coupled  with  the 
limited  Service  persormel  available  for  such 
studies,  forces  it  to  rely  mostly  on  the 
extensive  appraisal  method.  This  involves 
spring  reconnaissance  over  definite  courses 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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Birds  are  the  nature  photographers’  most  alluring  subject  and  very  often,  if  the  right 
technique  is  used,  they  offer  the  best  opiwrtunities. 


Nature  photography,  even  though  it 
has  advanced  tremendously  since  its 
infancy,  is  still  a fairly  netv  branch  of  pho- 
tography in  which  much  remains  to  be  done. 

For  the  nature  photographer  there  is 
actually  no  end  to  the  number  of  subjects  to 
be  depicted.  For  the  interested  photographer 
there  is  more  material  available  in  his  own 
community  than  he  can  possibly  find  time 
to  record.  Even  in  some  of  the  empty  lots 
in  our  larger  cities  may  be  found  many 
species  of  wildflowers  and  birds  and  even 
small  mammals  to  be  photographed  if  you 
have  the  patience  and  ability  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a nature 
photographer  is  to  have  a fairly  accurate 
working  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  sub- 
jects to  be  photographed.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a person  must  be  an  authority  on 
the  subjects  of  nature  to  be  photographed, 
but  he  should  at  least  know  them  by  name, 
a few  of  their  habits,  and  when  and  where 
to  look  for  them.  A perfect  picture  may  be 
taken,  but  if  the  subject  is  unknown  it  is 
practically  worthless  for  any  useful  purpose. 

There  are  many  good  books  published 
which  will  help  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  the  flowers,  insects,  mammals,  trees,  etc. 
which  you  wish  to  record.  Some  of  the 
larger,  more  profusely  illustrated  books  give 
more  detailed  information  but  because  of 
their  size,  they  are  awkward  to  carry  around 
and  are,  therefore,  not  always  available  when 
needed.  They  are  nice  to  have  in  the  library 
at  home  to  refer  to  when  additional  infor- 
mation is  desired  about  a certain  subject. 

For  the  person  who  always  likes  to  have 
information  available  at  his  finger  tins,  there 
are  several  good  “field  books”.  They  are 
not  too  large  and  usually  can  be  slipped  into 
a pocket,  or  into  the  camera  accessory  bag 
when  going  on  trips  in  search  of  picture 
material.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  in  New  York 
publish  a set  of  these  “field  books”  which 
are  ideal.  Each  book  covers  a particular 
subject  such  as  mammals,  wildflowers, 
snakes,  insects,  and  the  various  species  of 


life  found  in  ponds  and  along  streams.  They 
are  very  useful  in  identifying  the  subjects 
found.  One  of  the  best  books  written  es- 
pecially for  the  nature  photographer,  which 
gives  the  location  and  time  of  the  year  to 
look  for  nature  subjects,  advice  on  habits, 
and  hints  on  how  to  photograph  them,  is 
L.  W.  Brownell’s  book  entitled  “Natural 
History  with  a Camera”,  published  by  the 
American  Photographic  Publishing  Company 
of  Boston.  Peterson’s  “Field  Guide  to  the 
Birds”  is  invaluable  for  identifying  birds  in 
the  field. 

If  a person  actually  goes  after  nature 
photography  in  a serious  way  he  will  not 
only  improve  in  his  ability  as  a photogra- 
pher but  gain  the  knowledge  of  a “natura- 
list” and  find  the  work  more  and  more 
interesting  as  he  progresses.  It  is  a wonder- 
ful feeling  of  satisfaction  to  produce  an 
excellent  photo,  not  only  to  prove  your 


Aquatic  flowers  make  good  subjects  because 
of  their  mirrored  reflection  in  the  water. 


ability  as  a photographer,  but  to  know  you 
have  learned  the  name  and  some  of  the 
habits  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  it  will  excite  your  curiosity  to 
study  the  subject  even  more  and  to  make 
a series  of  photos  showing  the  growth  and 
changes  that  occur  during  the  life  cycle 
of  the  subject.  These  types  of  pictures  are 
not  only  of  interest  to  yourself  but  to  almost 
everyone  to  whom  they  are  shown. 

Almost  any  camera  capable  of  taking  a 
suitable  photograph  can  produce  good  nature 
pictures,  but  for  certain  subjects  such  as 
very  small  insects,  plants,  and  other  minute 
forms  of  animal  life,  you  must  resort  to 
cameras  especially  adapted  for  that  kind  of 
work  or  else  equip  the  camera  you  have 
with  the  accessories  necessary  to  accomplish 
your  objective. 

Some  of  the  larger  cameras,  such  as  the 
well  known  Speed  Graphic  and  the  Graflex 
types,  are  excellent.  They  give  a large  nega- 
tive to  work  with  and  are  equipped  with  a 
double  extension  bellows  which  comes  in 
handy  when  photographing  at  close  range. 

Personally  I prefer  the  miniature  as  it  is 
light  in  weight,  compact,  and  economical  to 
operate.  With  a few  accessories,  it  can  take 
any  type  of  picture  a larger  camera  can  take. 

There  are  numerous  miniature  cameras 
(35mm.)  on  the  market  but  very  few  of  the 
manufacturers  have  made  accessories,  such 
as  telephoto  lenses  and  copying  devices,  for 
them.  The  Zeiss  Contax,  the  Leica  and  the 
Kodak  Ektra  are  three  of  the  best  known 
35mm.  cameras  for  which  the  proper  acces- 
sories for  taking  any  type  of  picture  are 
made.  However,  even  though  a person 
possesses  a 35mm.  camera  other  than  these 
three  makes,  a copying  or  portrait  lens 
which  fits  over  the  regular  lens  of  the 
camera,  and  which  will  take  close-up  perfect 
focus  pictures  of  many  of  the  smaller  sub- 
jects, can  be  purchased.  Obtain  one  of  these 
accessory  lenses  and  experiment  a little. 
I am  sure  the  results  will  be  most  gratifying 
and  will  open  a new  field  of  photography 
for  you. 

Another  device  which  is  almost  a “must” 
for  the  nature  photographer  is  a method  of 
releasing  the  shutter  when  at  some  distance 
from  the  camera.  A person  owning  a camera 
with  a focal  plane  shutter  may  run  into  a 
little  difficulty.  Most  cameras  with  this  type 
of  shutter  have  a release  that  must  be  de- 
pressed and  the  simple  method  of  tying  -a 
string  to  the  release  will  not  work  as  with 
a camera  having  an  in-between-the-lens 
shutter.  My  own  camera  is  of  the  focal 
nlane  type  and  I have  solved  my  problem 
by  using  a solenoid  switch. 

First  I made  a metal  box  into  which  my 
camera  fits  snugly.  On  one  side  of  this  T 
welded  the  solenoid  which  has  an  extension 
welded  to  it  at  right  angles.  This  extension 
extends  over  the  top  of  the  camera  and 
rests  upon  the  shutter  release.  Also  con- 
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i This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles 
i prepared  as  theses  by  the  recent  graduates 
[ from  the  Ross  L.  Lefifier  Training  School. 
\ Mr.  McPeek  chose  this  fascinating  subject 
li  because  it  happens  to  be  his  hobby. 


nected  to  the  solenoid  is  a fifty-foot  length 
1 of  electric  wire,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
. connected  to  two  6-volt  batteries.  When 
contact  is  made  by  a simple  switch  arranged 
on  the  batteries,  the  solenoid  goes  into  action 
and  the  extension  arm  on  it  depresses  the 
shutter  release  on  the  camera,  thus  taking 
the  picture.  Although  this  is  rather  a crude 
device,  it  does  work.  If  money  is  not  a 
problem,  there  are  several  types  of  electric 
switches  on  the  market  which  are  more  com- 
pact. 

Other  accessories  which  are  “musts”  are 
a good  sturdy  tripod  and  a reliable  exposure 
meter. 

A square  glass  aquarium  is  indispensable 
for  photographing  aquatic  life,  such  as  small 
fish  and  water  insects.  A piece  of  glass 
which  acts  as  a partition  and  which  may  be 
slid  back  and  forth  in  the  tank  is  very  handy 
to  crowd  the  subjects  closer  to  the  front 
of  the  tank,  thus  making  it  easier  to  keep 
them  in  focus.  The  bottom  of  the  tank 
should  be  covered  with  clean  sand  and  a 
little  aquatic  vegetation  to  make  the  en- 
vironment as  natural  as  possible. 

Color  filters  may  be  used  to  advantage 
in  bringing  out  the  true  color  tones  of  the 
subject.  For  example,  if  a picture  is  taken 
which  includes  part  of  the  sky,  it  will  be 
found  upon  printing  that  the  sky  usually 
appears  white  and  washed  out.  If  a light 
yellow  filter  is  used  over  the  lens  of  the 
camera  when  taking  the  picture,  the  sky 
will  be  much  darker  and  of  a truer  color 
tone.  This  will  also  hold  true  for  any  other 
subjects  that  are  blue  in  color.  There  are 
many  other  filters  of  various  colors  which 
may  be  used  to  obtain  different  effects. 

A reflector  of  some  sort  is  very  useful 
for  shooting  light  on  a subject  which  is  too 
shaded.  A synchronized  flash  gun  or  even 
a hand  flash  is  much  better,  especially  if 
there  is  motion  in  the  subject. 

During  the  month  of  May  most  of  the 
song  and  insectivorous  birds  are  returning 
from  their  wintering  grounds  in  the  south. 
Numerous  species  may  not  stop  to  nest  in 
your  particular  locality,  so  if  they  are  to  be 
photographed  it  is  at  this  time  that  you 
may  have  your  only  opportunity  to  do  so. 
One  of  the  best  methods  I know  of  is 
establishing  feeding  stations  and  setting  up 
the  camera  near  them.  Although  at  times 
it  may  be  possible  to  stand  near  enough 
to  operate  the  camera  by  hand,  I find  it 
more  desirable  to  stand  more  in  the  back- 
ground and  to  operate  the  camera  by  remote 
control.  If  a little  time  is  spent  studying 
the  habits  of  the  birds  while  they  are  feed- 
ing, a particular  twig,  or  perch  of  some 
sort  may  be  located  where  the  birds  like 
to  alight  before  or  after  going  to  the  feeder. 
A spot  of  this  sort  may  be  ideal  on  which 
to  focus  the  camera,  not  only  because  it 
is  possible  to  single  out  one  bird,  but  also 
because  the  background  can  be  made  much 


Whatever  the  secret  between  this  orphaned  fawn  and  its  foster  mother,  it  must  be 
amusing  for  the  collie  actually  looks  like  she  was  smiling. 


more  realistic.  It  is  very  enjoyable  taking 
pictures  of  birds  but  it  is  also  interesting 
to  observe  them  and  record  what  is  observed, 
such  as  the  various  habits  of  each  species 
and  the  day  on  which  each  species  arrived 
for  the  first  time  at  the  feeding  station.  Some 
of  these  birds  may  arrive  on  one  day  and 
depart  on  the  next,  so  no  time  must  be  lo.st 
in  procuring  the  pictures. 

The  feeding  station  is  also  very  useful 
during  the  winter  months  but  at  that  time 
there  will  be  only  those  birds  which  winter 
in  your  locality  which  can  be  enticed  to 
the  feeding  station. 

Although  some  species  start  preparing 


This  Varying  Hare  was  snapped  just  a moment 
after  it  and  a few  brothers  and  sisters  were 
restocked  in  depleted  coverts  many  years  ago. 


their  nests  earlier,  most  nest  building  takes 
place  in  June.  Most  of  the  transient  birds 
have  already  passed  through  enroute  to  their 
nesting  grounds  farther  north  and  those 
that  are  found  around  are  undoubtedly  going 
to  remain  in  the  locality  to  brood  and  raise 
their  young.  Here  is  where  a knowledge 
of  the  various  species  of  birds  will  be  useful. 
Although  each  and  every  bird  has  individual 
traits,  and  may  react  differently  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  each  species  has  its  own 
habits  in  regards  to  selecting  its  nesting 
sites  and  the  material  used  in  building  its 
nest.  If  a good  bird  book  has  been  procured 
and  studied  religiously  it  will  be  of  great 
help. 

After  locating  a bird  nest,  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  approaching  it  and 
setting  up  the  camera.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  tie  back  one  or  two  small  branches  in 
order  to  get  a good  view  of  the  nest  or  to 
allow  enough  light  to  filter  through  to  the 
nest  to  make  it  possible  to  procure  the  pic- 
ture. When  finished,  everything  around  the 
nest  should  be  returned  to  its  natural  setting. 
If  the  nest  or  its  surroundings  are  too  much 
disturbed  the  bird  may  desert.  If  the  nest 
is  located  where  the  light  is  not  favorable 
for  taking  a good  picture,  a reflector  of 
some  sort  should  be  used.  I do  not  advise 
the  use  of  a flash  gun  as  the  bright  flash 
may  also  cause  the  bird  to  desert. 

After  the  setting  up  of  the  camera  is  com- 
pleted, retire  to  the  place  from  which  it  is 
to  be  operated.  Birds,  like  most  animals, 
are  frightened  by  motion,  so  the  photogra- 
pher should  remain  as  motionless  as  pos- 
sible. After  making  one  exposure,  and  the 
camera  is  reset  for  another,  be  certain  to 
choose  the  proper  time  to  go  forward  to 
the  camera,  particularly  if  the  nest  contains 
young  and  the  older  birds  are  in  the  pro- 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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NAMING  A HUNTING  CAMP 

By  E.  E.  APEL 


EL  E.,  one  of  our  camp  members,  being  in  an  indulgent  mood 
designed,  then  purchased  for  the  rest  of  us,  a shoulder  patch 
insignia  which  bears  the  name  of  our  deer  hunting  camp.  When- 
ever any  of  us  wear  these  patches  we  are  bound  to  be  quizzed 
about  the  unique  name,  for  it  is  most  unusual.  There,  for  the 
sake  of  the  records  and  the  curious,  I will  relate  the  experience 
whereby  our  camp  acquired  the  odd  title. 

It  all  came  about  in  a very  logical  manner.  Each  of  us  had  put 
in  several  years  of  deer  hunting.  Sometimes  as  individuals,  some- 
times as  a gang  or  a sub  group  of  the  whole  outfit.  Those  hunts 
were  of  various  kinds.  Occasionally  it  was  just  the  bunch  out 
for  the  day.  Again  it  may  have  been  the  lot  of  us  using  a 
relative’s  camp  the  second  week  of  the  season.  And  it  may  have 
been  just  one  of  us  on  one  of  those  sleep-in-the-car  overnight 
jaunts  into  big  game  country.  Anyhow,  all  of  us  had  experience 
and,  as  we  were  associated  in  many  other  ways,  it  was  natural 
for  us  to  get  together  and  form  a regular  big  game  hunting  camp. 
There  ai'e  five  of  us,  and  in  the  order  of  their  baldness  they  are 
namely,  Earl  M.,  Mel  E.,  Dave  T.,  myself  and  Ned  B. 

Our  first  planned  camp  was  located  in  Clinton  County,  near  the 
‘Old  Stone  Chimney.’  This  camp  consisted  of  a big  tent  and  was 
equipped  with  gasoline  lights  and  gasoline  cook  and  heating  units. 
The  members  brought  everything  else — bedding,  pots,  pans  and, 
eating  utensils.  This  arrangement  and  gear  suited  us  admirably 
until  the  ‘Year  of  the  Cold  Winds.’  Then  we  nearly  froze  and 
for  the  first  time  were  uncomfortable.  But  I’m  getting  ahead  of 
my  story — for  in  the  meantime  we  had  acquired  our  unique  camp 
name. 

Our  camp-making  plans  in  ’38  called  for  Ned  and  I to  leave 
early  Saturday  with  the  canvas  and  other  heavy  camp  equipment. 
The  others  would  follow  later  and  bring  the  personal  belongings. 
As  it  worked  out  they  arrived  soon  after  we  did.  The  five  of  us 
working  together  put  up  the  tent  and  had  camp  in  good  order 
before  dark.  Sunday  was  spent  making  things  comfortable  for  the 
coming  week  and  in  scouting  the  adjacent  area  for  deer  sign.  The 
season  ahead  of  us  was  a “doe  season”  and  we  did  not  anticipate 
any  difficulty  in  filling  our  roster. 

Because  we  felt  so  sure  of  getting  a doe,  we  did  not  plan  any 
organized  driving  for  the  opening  day.  Monday  a.m.  we  scattered 


from  camp  to  known  passes  and  crossings,  each  man  for  himself, 
although  everyone  was  explicit  in  defining  the  area  he  was  going 
to  hunt.  For  this  particular  season  we  had  acquired  cheap,  over- 
size, brilliant  red  shirts.  They  were  to  be  worn  over  our  regular 
red  hunting  coats  as  an  added  safety  precaution.  An  hour  be- 
fore the  legal  shooting  hour  we  donned  our  scarlet  shirts  and 
headed  for  the  locality  each  had  selected  as  his  lucky  spot.  We 
made  up  a small  ‘jackpot.’  It  was  to  go  to  the  hunter  bringing  in 
the  biggest,  and  supposedly,  oldest  deer.  In  this  way  we  felt  we 
would  possibly  get  barren  deer  and  also  eliminate  spike  bucks. 

Mel,  Dave  and  I elected  to  hunt  along  the  southern  rim  of 
Round  Island  Run.  Earl  and  Ned  were  going  into  the  headwaters 
of  Wistar  Run.  Before  leaving  the  camp  we  had  synchronized  our 
watch  settings.  When  I arrived  at  the  stand  I had  chosen  my 
timepiece  showed  the  legal  shooting  hour  was  some  five  minutes 
past.  Within  twenty  minutes  I passed  up  shooting  at  five  antler- 
less deer.  Then  along  came  a big,  gray-muzzled  doe.  One  well- 
placed  shot  did  the  business.  As  I dressed  out  the  deer  I heard 
a shot  from  where  I figured  Dave  had  posted  himself. 

Upon  completion  of  the  dressing  job  I decided  to  walk  over  to 
Dave’s  stand,  for  I was  positive  it  was  his  .32  Special  ‘Old  Trusty,’ 
I had  heard.  Dave  was  there  intently  watching  the  thick  brush 
on  the  bank  above  him.  He  explained,  “A  lot  of  deer  ran  that 
bank  a few  minutes  ago.  I picked  out  what  I thought  was  the 
biggest  doe  and  cut  loose  at  her.  She’s  down  up  there  in  the 
brush.  Go  up  and  see  if  she’s  down  to  stay.  I’ll  cover  from 

here  in  case  she  gets  up.”  He  directed  me  to  where  he  had  last 

seen  the  Cieer  and  then  I located  it  just  a few  yards  beyond.  It 
was  certainly  down  to  stay,  for  Dave  had  made  a perfect  heart 
shot.  I shouted  my  findings  to  him  and  he  scrambled  up  through 

the  brush  to  where  I was.  We  talked  for  a few  moments  then 

hauled  the  deer  to  a more  suitable  spot  to  dress  it.  Then,  at 
practically  the  same  instant,  we  both  noticed  something  most  un- 
usual— this  doe  did  not  have  any  ears.  There  were  short,  stiff, 
leathery  stubs,  but  no  real  ears — one  of  the  major  characteristics 
of  the  whitetails.  Through  Dave’s  excellent  shot  our  camp  had 
acquired  a name,  though  it  took  several  hours  of  razzing  and 
kidding,  when  we  all  got  together,  to  evolve  the  eventual  title 
of  “The  Lost  Ears  Camp.” 
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POLLUTION  A MEASURE  OF  CIVILIZATION 


Next  to  the  weather,  there  has  probably 
been  more  talk  and  less  action  on  the 
subject  of  the  pollution  problem  than  on 
any  other  problem  which  has  concerned 
both  private  citizen  and  public  officials  since 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Pollution  has  been  discussed,  debated, 
diagnosed,  surveyed,  studied,  analyzed,  con- 
denrned,  investigated,  and  criticized  but 
nothing — positively  and  completely  nothing 
—has  been  done  to  provide  effective  Federal 
controls  to  reduce  its  menace  or  to  eliminate 
its  sources.  The  time  has  now  come  when 
Congress  as  well  as  our  State  and  local 
authorities  can  ill  afford  to  postpone  any 
longer  taking  constructive  and  compulsory 
action  to  correct  the  evils  of  pollution. 

Water  pollution  is  virtually  the  last  im- 
portant uncontrolled,  unregulated,  and  un- 
checked pagan  practice  continuing  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  provided  Federal 
protection  for  our  forests;  we  have  Federal 
protection  against  the  waste  and  misuse  of 
our  soil  resources;  we  have  Federal  pro- 
tection for  our  game,  fish,  and  migratory 
waterfowl;  we  have  Federal  protection 
against  the  misuse  of  the  water  flowing  down 
our  navigible  waters  although  we  do  con- 
spicuously nothing  to  protect  this  water 
against  the  poisonous  streams  of  pollution 
emptying  into  them;  we  have  Federal  pro- 
tection against  crime,  fraud,  epidemics  and 
many  other  vices  and  evils  which  push 
out  beyond  the  borders  of  a single  state 
including  such  necessary  and  practical  items 
as  protection  against  the  Japanese  corn  borer 
and  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease.  However, 
up  to  this  very  minute  we  have  done  noth- 
ing effective  on  a Federal  scale  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  America  against  the 
destructive  and  dangerous  results  of  water 
pollution. 

As  a consequence,  many  of  our  public 
waters  have  become  unfit  for  either  fish, 
animal,  or  human  life.  They  have  virtually 
degenerated  into  slow-flowing  cesspools 
bearing  mute  testimony  to  the  callous  dis- 
regard which  our  civilization  has  paid  to 
the  safeguarding  of  its  public  waters  despite 
the  fact  that  water  is  the  most  basic  of 
all  our  natural  resources.  As  Ding  Darling’s 
cartoon  in  this  paper  so  vividly  points  out, 
many  of  our  once  noble  rivers  have  become 
obnoxious  open  sewers. 

Selfish  industries,  careless  individuals, 
and  indifferent  towns  and  cities  continue 
to  dump  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  into 
the  drinking  water  of  people  living  down 
the  stream  with  reckless  abandon  and  with 
complete  contempt  for  either  proper  hy- 
giene, civilized  human  behavior,  or  a decent 
consideration  for  the  rights  or  others.  Vol- 
untary steps  to  correct  pollution  have  failed 
dismally  for  more  than  a century;  state 
laws  and  regulations  alone  have  demon- 
strated that  they  cannot  do  the  job;  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  have  Federal 
legislation  establishing  minimum  standards 
of  water  cleanliness  in  all  the  public  waters 
of  America.  Either  that  or  “America  the 
Beautiful”  will  become  a mere  phrase  in 
an  historical  reference  book  instead  of  a 
living  reality  for  each  and  all  to  admire 
and  enjoy. 

The  two  main  sources  of  water  pollution  in 
the  United  States  are  (1)  Municipal — sewage 


By  Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt — Member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Mundt  was 
one  time  National  Vice  President  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  in 
four  different  Congresses  he  has  sponsored 
legislation  to  correct  pollution.  One  of  his 
measures  once  passed  the  House  but  was 
never  approved  in  the  Senate.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  author  of  H.  R.  123,  commonly 
known  as  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
and  he  believes  there  is  a reasonably  good 
chance  that  this  legislation  will  be  approved 
by  the  80th  Congress  before  it  expires 
late  in  1948. 


and  public  waste  dumped  into  streams,  lakes, 
and  rivers  without  being  put  through  a 
modern  and  effective  treatment  plant,  and 
(2)  Industrial — toxins  and  injurious  fluids 


and  solids  of  various  types  discharged  into 
the  public  waters  without  adequate  treat- 
ment to  reduce  their  poisonous  effectJ. 
Modern  science  has  developed  successful 
and  effective  treatment  plants  and  processei 
to  correct  both  major  types  of  pollution. 
Only  the  easy  habit  of  industries  and  com- 
munties  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance plus  the  greedy  desire  of  some  to 
save  money  and  hold  down  expenditures 
even  though  it  means  ruining  forever  soms 
of  the  most  attractive  and  useful  public 
waters  in  the  world  causes  the  pollution 
pro'olem  to  continue  and  to  grow. 

An  aroused  public  opinion  against  the 
pernicious  practice  of  pollution  could  eradi- 
cate that  menace  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  America  in  less  than  a decade.  It  Is 
gratifying  that  I can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  decade  there  has  de- 
veloped an  enlightened  public  opinion  against 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Bowman’s  Tower  and  Old  Mill — Washington  Crossing  Park 


BOWMAN’S  HILL  STATE  WILD  FLOWER  PRESERVE 
Exemplary  Conservation  in  a Historic  Shrine 

By  W.  WILSON  HEINITSH 


ONE  beautiful  morning  in  June,  1945, 
Dr.  E.  T.  Wherry,  Joe  Adams  and  I 
stopped  at  a farm  in  Upper  Bucks  County 
to  ask  a farmer’s  permission  to  search 
through  his  woods  for  a stand  of  a certain 
unusual  fern.  We  were  looking  for  a par- 
ticular kind  of  fern  in  order  to  complete 
Dr.  Wherry’s  collection  of  the  native  ferns 
of  Pennsylvania  on  his  trail  at  Bowman’s 
Hill  State  Wild  Flower  Preserve.  Records 
at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science  stated 
that  this  fern  was  found  25  years  previously 
“on  a Mountain  near  Springtown,  Bucks 
Cormty.” 

We  tramped  through  the  wooded  hills 
looking  for  this  dainty  3 inch  fern.  Finally 
Joe  Adams  spied  a beautiful  mat  of  them — 
Daisyleaf  Grape  Fern — so-called  for  their 
delicate  fronds  and  the  grape-like  arrange- 
ment of  spores. 

The  collection  of  Pennsylvania  Ferns  on 
the  Wherry  Trail  at  Bowman’s  Hill  State 
Wild  Flower  Preserve  is  now  complete.  Ferns 
have  been  brought  in  from  various  parts  of 
the  State  and  are  now  growing  along  a 
nature  trail  in  places  similar  to  their  nat- 
ural habitat.  On  a day’s  trip  afield  a keen 
observer  might  see  5 or  10  different  kinds 
of  ferns.  He  would  notice  the  difference  be- 


“In  a great  Democracy  of  free  pecyple,  the 
protection  of  wild  life  and  the  preservation 
of  all  other  natural  resources,  which  underlie 
national  prosperity  and  happiness,  must  de- 
pend finally,  as  does  the  stability  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  upon  the  support  and  willing 
service  of  every  citizen.” 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 


tween  ferns  growing  in  open  meadows  and 
deep  woodlands,  or  on  looking  more  closely, 
see  a difference  in  the  lacy  fronds  of  those 
growing  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  or  those  on 
the  fertile  floor  of  the  woodland.  On  the 
fern  trail  at  Bowman’s  Hill,  75  or  more 
species  are  growing  within  a stretch  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  Such  a collection  repre- 
sents days  of  time  and  miles  of  travel. 

Bowman’s  Hill  Wild  Flower  Preserve  was 
established  in  1934  in  the  upper  stretch  of 
Washington  Crossing  Park.  It  is  along  the 
River  Road,  Pennsylvania  Highway  32,  2 1/2 
miles  below  New  Hope  and  SVz  miles  above 


the  spot  made  famous  when  Washington 
and  his  forlorn  army  crossed  the  Delaware 
River  on  Christmas  Night  1776  to  defeat  the 
British-Hessian  troops  at  Trenton  and  turn 
the  tide  of  the  American  Revolution.  Wash- 
ington Crossing  Park  is  dedicated  as  a me- 
morial to  this  historic  event.  Its  control  is 
vested  in  the  Washington  Crossing  Park 
Commission. 

Bowman’s  Hill  commands  a beautiful  view 
of  the  surrounding  countryside  and  also  the 
Delaware  River.  It  was  the  vantage  point 
chosen  by  Washington’s  men  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  British  Army.  Some  of 
the  Continental  troops  encamped  at  the  foot 
of  the  north  slope  of  Bowman’s  Hill  along 
Pidcock  Creek.  This  valley  is  as  rich  in 
the  charm  of  natural  beauty  as  the  scenic 
glory  at  the  crest  of  the  hill.  A tower  has 
been  built  atop  the  hill  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  Trenton.  100  acres  in  the  valley 
of  Pidcock  Creek  have  been  set  aside  for 
Bowman’s  Hill  Wild  Flower  Preserve,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  men  to  whom  America 
owes  so  much — the  Continental  Soldiers.  The 
tower  is  built  of  imposing  and  perpetual 
stone.  The  Wildflower  Preserve  is  a com- 
posite of  Pennsylvania’s  flora  established  as 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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REPORT  DARK  PICTURE  FROM  BREEDING  GROUNDS 


Late  reports  on  waterfowl  nesting  con- 
ditions on  most  of  the  northern  breeding 
grounds  received  from  Canadian  Wildlife 
officials  are  extremely  discouraging  and  con- 
firm the  reports  coming  in  from  our  own 
investigators,  according  to  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Good  reports  from  Service  observers  on 
nesting  conditions  in  certain  areas  in  south- 
ern Alberta  and  southern  Saskatchewan 
which  have  had  ample  water  are  the  bright 
spots  in  an  otherwise  drab  picture,  according 
to  Mr.  Day.  These  areas,  however,  supply 
ducks  primarily  to  the  western  states.  In 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  country  duck 
hunting  prospects  this  fall  are  definitely 
poorer. 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Mines  and 
Resources,  at  Ottawa,  has  informed  Mr. 
Day  that  many  of  the  early  nests  in  south- 
eastern Ontario  and  southern  Quebec  were 
flooded  by  very  high  water  levels  and  that 
the  extremely  late  season  in  the  James 
Bay  district  apparently  has  prevented  the 
nesting  of  many  waterfowl.  “A  month’s 
search  for  nests  of  black  ducks  in  the 
marshes  on  the  west  coast  of  James  Bay 
from  Moose  River  to  Albany  River  re- 
vealed none.” 

The  Manitoba  Provincial  Department  of 
Mines  and  Natural  Resources  advised  the 
Service  on  July  18  that  “waterfowl  prospects 
in  Manitoba  were  poor  this  year  in  com- 
parison with  last  year.  Significant  feature 
is  that  many  favorable  nesting  areas  are 


only  lightly  populated.  Spring  migrations 
very  spotty.”  The  Manitoba  Federation  of 
Game  and  Fish  Associations  recognized  these 
findings  and  recently  passed  an  unanimous 
resolution  favoring  further  restrictions  in 
season  and  bag  limits. 

J.  Dewey  Soper,  Dominion  Wildlife  Officer 
for  the  Prairie  Provinces,  has  reported  very 
poor  waterfowl  conditions  in  the  Grande 
Prairie  district.  “The  same  conditions  exist 
north  of  Peace  River,  and  at  MagloLre 
Kimawan  and  Winagami  Lakes  and  at 
Buffalo  Bay,  Lesser  Slave  Lake,  near  Grou- 
ard.  The  situation  is  universal  in  the  North- 
west. The  whole  set-up  has  undergone 
marked  deterioration.  More  water  areas 
exist  this  year  than  there  were  ducks  to 
inhabit  them.  Hundreds  of  sloughs,  pot- 
holes, and  small  lakes  in  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces were  seen  dramatically  underpopu- 
lated or  completely  destitute  of  ducks  of 
any  kind.” 

Bruce  S.  Wright,  Director  of  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute’s  Northeastern  Wild- 
life Station  in  New  Brunswick  reports  that 
their  study  area — 32,500  acres  of  the  best 
section  of  the  lowlands  of  the  St.  John 
River — showed  a decrease  of  about  50  per- 
cent in  breeding  population  between  1945 
and  1946,  and  “all  observations  since  the 
first  arrivals  this  spring  indicate  that  there 
is  a further  decrease  this  year,  but  possibly 
not  so  drastic. 

The  decrease  is  most  marked  in  blue- 
winged teal  and  in  wood  duck.  Black  ducks 


may  have  decreased  slightly  from  last  year, 
and  they  are  now  less  than  half  the  194.5 
population.  The  main  ring-necked  duck 
hatch  is  coming  off  at  this  writing  (July 
19)  but  so  far  we  seem  to  have  seen  less 
than  last  year.  Golden-eyes  and  green- 
winged teal  seem  about  the  same.  Flood 
losses  of  first  clutches  of  all  terrestial  nest- 
ing species  were  widespread  throughout 
Eastern  Canada  this  spring.” 

Robert  H.  Smith,  Mississippi  flyway  biolo- 
gist for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
after  completing  7,000  miles  of  low  altitude 
aerial  coverage  of  duck  nesting  areas  in 
northern  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  ad- 
vised Director  Day  on  July  11  that  the 
“duck  picture  in  the  north  country  looks 
much  worse  than  it  does  on  the  Prairies.” 
The  density  of  breeding  waterfowl  was 
extremely  light  throughout  the  region,  even 
on  the  areas  that  appeared  to  be  good  duck 
habitat,  according  to  Mr.  Smith.  Few  ducks 
were  seen  and  residents  and  wildlife  officials 
of  the  region  confirmed  Mr.  Smith’s  obser- 
vations when  they  stated  that  waterfowl 
populations  were  extremely  low  in  the  en- 
tire area  including  the  Mackenzie  delta  and 
the  Lake  Claire  marshes.  The  same  con- 
dition was  "true  of  the  Athabaska  delta  where 
Mr.  Smith  saw  only  an  estimated  4,000  ducks 
on  that  famed  nesting  area. 

Arthur  S.  Hawkins,  Service  biologist,  re- 
porting to  Director  Day  on  July  10  on  con- 
ditions in  Manitoba,  said  “Everything  points 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 


Mallard  “going  places.” 
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HUNTER-FARMER  FRIENDSHIP 
PAYS  DIVIDENDS 

By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


This  is  the  story  of  the  friendship  of  a 
city  hunter  and  a farmer,  a friendship 
that  has  existed  for  more  than  12  years  and 
started  when  the  two  first  hunted  together. 
It  offers  ample  evidence  that  hunter-farmer 
relationships  can  be  friendly  if  the  hunter 
will  be  reasonably  considerate  of  the  tiller 
of  the  sou  and  his  problem  in  relation  to 
wUdlife  and  its  pursuit  by  men  with  guns. 

It  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished along  lines  now  being  advocated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  in  a 
campaign  to  improve  hunting  conditions  in 
the  Conamonwealth.  Indeed,  it  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  accomplished  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania hunter  is  to  continue  to  have  access 
to  areas  inhabited  by  our  small  game. 

The  story  begins  in  the  middle  thirties  on 
a pleasant  autumn  day.  I had  spent  the 
morning  of  that  day  in  the  company  of  my 


good  friends  Doc  and  Bill  in  what  had  been 
virtually  a fruitless  quest  for  small  game 
in  a remote  part  of  Sullivan  County.  Al- 
though we  had  kept  moving  since  shortly 
after  daybreak  we  had  but  one  grouse  to 
show  for  our  efforts.  I had  managed  to  pep- 
per him  when  he  whirred  out  of  a thicket 
where  we  were  seeking  rabbits. 

Bill  and  Doc  had  wanted  to  hunt  this 
territory  for  they  had  had  excellent  luck 
here  the  season  before. 

' “Rabbits  are  as  thick  as  fleas  on  that  flat 
beyond  Laporte,”  Doc  had  enthused  when 
we  started  to  plan  the  hunting  trip.  “We 
had  our  limit  on  the  opening  day  last 
season  in  a couple  of  hours,”  Bill  put  in  to 
strengthen  Doc’s  argument  for  making  the 
expedition  to  Sullivan  County. 

Now,  however,  it  was  a different  story, 
and  my  two  companions  were  at  a loss  to 


account  for  it.  But  the  fact  remained  that 
game  was  exceedingly  scarce  here  this  sea- 
son, and  Doc  and  Bill  were  entirely  willing 
to  try  somewhere  else. 

“Dad’s  hunting  near  his  old  home  in 
Union  County,”  Doc  exclaimed.  “He  never 
fails  to  get  rabbits  and  pheasant  down  there, 
so  let’s  turn  the  car  around  and  try  it  there.” 

We  made  good  time  getting  back  to  Wil- 
liamsport and  from  there  it  was  only  a 15- 
minute  drive  over  the  Montgomery  Pike  to 
Union  County.  We  drove  directly  to  Rus- 
sell’s farm  and  were  told  that  Dad  and  Rus- 
sell were  somewhere  down  along  the  river. 

Leaving  our  car  under  the  big  walnut  tree 
in  front  of  the  farm  house,  we  started  out 
the  lane.  We  hadn’t  traveled  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  when  we  heard  a dog  tongue- 
ing  and  Doc  declared  it  was  Russell’s  big 
hound.  Jack.  Guided  by  the  barking  of  the  ■ 
hound  as  he  trailed  the  rabbit  he  had  raised, 
we  located  Dad  and  Russell  in  another  ten 
minutes. 

They  were  in  the  blackberry  thicket 
which  is  between  one  of  Russell’s  big 
meadows  and  his  woodland.  Doc  introduced 
Bill  and  I to  Russell,  and  I took  an  instant 
liking  to  the  younger  farmer,  for  I found 
him  a cheerful,  friendly  chap  obviously 
sincere  when  he  invited  us  to  join  him 
and  Dad. 

We  had  lots  of  fim  that  warm  autumn 
afternoon.  Jack  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
rabbit  hound  and  almost  equally  good  at 
ferreting  out  ringnecks.  Russell  could  tell 
by  his  actions  when  the  hound  was  on  a 
ringneck’s  trail  and  in  time  we,  too,  learned 
to  know  if  it  was  a rabbit  or  a pheasant 
he  had  scented. 

Being  a rabbit  hound.  Jack  naturally  didn’t 
point  birds  as  a setter  or  pointer  would.  , 
He’d  merely  nose  around  until  he  found  I 
the  trail  of  a bird  and  then  he  would 
follow  it  until  he  flushed  the  pheasant.  This  , 
had  both  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Sometimes  he  would  follow  the  bird  so 
rapidly  we  couldn’t  keep  up  with  him  and 
then  the  ringneck  would  take  wing  before 
we  were  within  shooting  range.  However, 
he  did  nose  out  far  more  birds  than  we 
would  have  flushed  without  him. 

By  5 o’clock  that  afternoon  we  had  14 
or  15  rabbits  and  three  or  four  ringnecks,. 

It  was  time  to  knock  off  hunting,  and  be- 
sides Russell  had  to  get  back  to  his  place 
to  do  his  evening  chores.  He  protested  when 
we  offered  to  help  him  with  his  routine  barn 
chores,  and  indeed  it  turned  out  that  he  j 
could  have  done  them  almost  as  quickly  ! 
by  himself  as  he  could  with  our  in- 
experienced aid. 

We  had  taken  our  guns  down,  had  placed 
them  in  the  car,  and  were  about  to  enter 
it  when  Russell  came  out  of  the  hen  house 
with  a basket  of  eggs.  He  immediately  called 
that  we  weren’t  to  leave  without  supper 
for  his  wife  had  prepared  enough  food  for 
us,  too.  We  protested  without  avail,  and 


Farmer  and  hunter,  the  best  of  friends. 
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I had  my  introduction  to  a typical  Russell 
meal. 

On  the  table  in  the  neat  and  spotlessly 
clean  farm  house  kitchen  was  a huge 
platter  of  golden-brown  fried  chicken,  a big 
dish  of  fluffy  mashed  potatoes,  another  of 
home-bried  corn,  coleslaw,  a cool  salad, 
home-made  biscuits,  country  butter,  two  or 
three  kinds  of  jelly  and  preserves,  pickles, 
celery,  coffee,  and  the  main  meal  topped 
off  with  delicious  home-made  pie. 

To  say  that  we  did  justice  to  this  excellent 
meal  is  putting  it  much  too  mildly,  for  we 
were  exceedingly  hungry  after  tramping 
up  hill  and  down  dale  all  day.  At  the  table 
with  us  were  the  two  pretty  daughters  of 
the  Russells,  their  stalwart  son,  who  later 
did  his  bit  in  World  War  II  even  though 
he  was  in  essential  farm  work,  and  Mrs. 
Russell’s  father. 

For  me  this  experience  has  been  repeated 
many  times  since  first  I visited  the  Russell 
farm.  Every  autumn,  toward  the  latter  part 
of  October,  I get  a telephone  call  or  a 
postal  card  from  Russell  informing  me  they 
are  expecting  me  for  the  opening  day  of 
hunting  season.  And  because  I know  they 
mean  it  and  would  be  disappointed  and 
perhaps  hurt  if  I didn’t  show  up,  I invari- 
ably can  be  found  there  bright  and  early 
each  Nov.  1. 

Although  it  is  entirely  obvious  they  enjoy 
having  me  as  their  hunting  season  guest,  I 
wanted  to  do  something  to  show  my  appre- 
ciation but  I didnt  know  just  what,  for 
I sensed  that  my  good  friends  on  the  farm 
did  not  want  to  be  paid  for  their  efforts  in 
my  behalf. 

However,  I do  send  them  regularly  copies 
of  the  publication  with  which  I am  identi- 
fied, and  each  autumn  plan  for  myself  and 
Russell  a little  hunting  trip  to  some  other 
section  of  the  Williamsport  hunting  territory 
which  my  good  friend  might  not  otherwise 
visit. 

Further,  I discovered  that  Russell’s  hos- 
pitable wife  is  fond  of  candy  and  I try  to 
remember  to  take  a box  from  a city  sweet 
shop  along  to  her  when  I go  for  a hunt. 
Occasionally,  too,  I remember  to  take  for 
the  sturdy  young  son,  who  has  arrived 
since  I met  the  Russells,  peanuts  or  suckers 
or  some  small  plaything. 

Also,  I find  considerable  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing my  farmer-friend  as  my  guest  at  the 
annual  banquets  of  my  sportmen’s  organi- 
zation. 

As  is  so  often  true  of  the  friendly  folk  of 
our  rural  sections,  my  friends  issue  a stand- 
ing invitation  to  visit  their  place  in  the 
blackberry  and  elderberry  season  to  pick 
for  my  family  a bucket  of  the  berries  which 
taste  so  good  in  pies  during  the  winter. 
And  in  my  cold  cellar  there  is  constantly 
available  a bag  of  pop  corn  on  the  cob,  the 
gift  of  my  Union  County  hunting  companion. 

From  the  same  fields  and  brier  patches 
which  I tramp  in  quest  of  game  come  bitter- 
sweet twigs  and  trailing  pine  to  decorate 
our  home  during  the  holiday  season,  and 
always  when  eggs  or  chickens  are  scarce 
I can  drive  to  the  home  of  my  friends  in 
the  country  and  bring  back  to  my  wife 
eggs  fresh  from  the  nest  and  plump  chickens 
stich  as  aren’t  usually  available  to  a city 
dweller. 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  first 
I met  my  farmer-friend  old  Jack  has  been 
crushed  to  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 
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motor-car  on  the  nearby  highway  and  a new 
hovmd  has  come  to  take  his  place.  Buster 
is  a good  dog,  in  some  respects  perhaps  a 
better  hunter  than  Jack,  but  he  has  never 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  dog  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Russells. 

No  matter  what  dog  it  is,  I know  he’ll 
have  a good  home  with  my  friends,  for  they 
are  the  kind  of  people  who  abide  by  the 
golden  rule  in  their  relations  with  both 
humans  and  animals. 

So  can  you  wonder  that  I value  highly 
my  friendship  for  these  good  folk  of  the 
rural  area  and  would  be  heartsick  indeed  to 
have  anything  come  between  us. 

In  my  long  association  with  this  friend 
of  mine  I have  learned  of  some  of  the  things 
which  embitter  our  country  dwellers  and 
lead  them  to  post  their  property.  The  care- 
less or  utterly  indifferent  hunter  who  causes 
the  grief  for  all  of  us  can  indeed  be  a 
“pain  in  the  neck”  to  the  farmer. 

He’s  the  fellow  who  will  wade  through  a 
field  of  winter  wheat  when  the  soil  is  soft, 
or  tramp  through  soy  beans  when  the  pods 
are  dry  and  ready  for  the  combine.  This 
thoughtless  fellow  will  think  nothing  of 
causing  a permanent  sag  in  a wire  fence 
by  climbing  across  it  midway  between  posts, 
and  sometimes  will  even  cut  the  wire. 


U 

It  is  the  same  hunter,  who  disgraces  the 
designation  of  sportsman,  by  blasting  away 
at  game  within  a stone’s  throw  of  farm 
buildings  or  leaving  the  bars  of  a pasture 
field  gate  down  because  he  doesn’t  give  a 
hoot  whether  or  not  the  cattle  in  the 
meadow  get  into  the  wheat  field. 

My  friend  says  that  they,  too,  have  their 
unworthy  ones.  He  has  no  patience  with 
the  farmer  who  posts  his  own  land  and 
then  ranges  far  and  wide  hunting  on  the 
unposted  land  of  his  neighbors  without 
giving  them  the  privilege  of  seeking  game 
on  his  acres. 

Further,  he  isn’t  any  too  happy  when  those 
stocking  game  consistently  avoid  his  place 
even  though  they  must  know  it  is  open  to 
hunting  and  that  he  leaves  grain  and  other 
feed  in  his  fields  so  that  wild  life  will  have 
something  on  which  to  exist  during  the 
long,  cold  winter.  But  he  doesn’t  go  about 
“beefing”  about  these  things  and  writing 
pieces  to  his  newspaper’s  editor  for  he  is 
a tolerent  man  who  knows  full  well  that 
one  can  not  have  everything  he  would  like 
to  have. 

Memories  of  my  many  pleasant  exp>eri- 
ences  on  the  Russell  farm  recall  how  some 
of  these  hunting  trips  have  led  to  other 
(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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The  Program  of  the 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

By  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 


A litter  of  orphaned  cottontails. 


The  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  dedi- 
cated to  wildlife  restoration,  is  not  and 
presumably  never  will  be  a large  organiza- 
tion, but  it  has  a definite  purpose  and  pro- 
gram. 

It  was  formed  in  1946  by  the  merger  of 
two  successful  groups  working  for  wildlife 
restoration — the  Game  Restoration  Program 
centered  at  East  Alton,  Illinois,  and  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  D.  C.  With  some  modi- 
fication it  will  continue  the  activities  of  those 
two  groups  with  such  future  changes  as  ex- 
perience and  altered  wildlife  conditions  make 
advisable. 

The  object  will  always  be  the  same:  to 
help  restore  wildlife  to  the  greatest  abund- 
ance that  can  be  maintained  in  a country 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  industry  on  an 
increasing  scale.  It  will  try  to  make  use 
of  all  available  knowledge  in  carrying  out 
its  program.  It  will  cooperate  with  any 
and  all  other  organizations  working  towards 
that  goal,  whenever  such  cooperative  effort 
promises  to  produce  better  results. 

The  first  major  activity  of  this  new  organ- 
ization will  be  a sustained  effort  to  promote 
more  widespread  use  of  present  knowledge. 
Four  field  men  will  devote  their  time  pri- 
marily to  cooperating  with  land  owners,  land 
operators  and  sportsmen’s  groups  in  building 
better  living  conditions  for  quail  and  pheas- 
ants on  agricultural  lands.  This  does  not 
mean  that  other  wildlife  species  and  needs 


will  be  ignored  but  that  primary  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  these  two  forms.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  approach. 

First:  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  exten- 
sion type  of  program,  and  since  the  needs 
of  these  two  popular  birds  can  be  met  over 
a large  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  coun- 
try it  seems  advisable  to  start  in  a field  in 
which  the  work  can  have  the  widest  possible 
application. 

Second:  A program  to  provide  better  food 
and  cover  for  such  species  fits  almost  auto- 
matically into  the  soil  conservation  work  now 
expanding  rapidly  as  newly  organized  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  start  to  work  on  the 
land.  Quail  or  pheasants  occupy  much  of 
the  agricultural  area  of  the  country  and 
therefore  are  the  species  whose  needs  have 
the  best  chance  of  fitting  into  a good  soil 
conservation  program. 

Third:  The  agricultural  lands  still  supply 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  game  har- 
vested in  this  country.  Thus  any  increase 
in  the  supplies  of  farm-game  species  will 
help  in  the  places  where  game  stocks  are 
under  the  heaviest  hunting  pressure. 

Fourth:  I have  long  felt  that  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  present  conservation  pro- 
gram was  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery  to 
get  into  actual  operation  on  the  land  the 
known  methods  of  producing  better  crops  of 
wildlife.  The  directors  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  hold  the  same  belief.  In 
this  field,  research  is  far  ahead  of  applica- 


tion and  has  been  for  many  years.  It  is  j 
quite  natural  then  that  this  agency  should  I 
devote  its  first  effort  to  strengthening  this  I 
weak  link  until  such  time  as  official  organ!  - i. 
zations  have  money  and  manpower  to  do  the  !i 
job  more  adequately. 

Four  men  have  been  assigned  to  start  this  i 
field  work.  They  have  been  assigned  to  i 
territories,  after  spending  some  time  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  organizations 
and  personnel  upon  whom  they  will  depend 
for  information  and  whose  cooperation  is 
essential  for  the  success  of  their  work.  They 
will  cooperate  with  state  conservation  de- 
partments, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  National 
Forest  Service,  sportsmen’s  groups,  land 
owners  and.  private  conservation  organiza- 
tions in  promoting  greater  use  of  sound  land 
and  water  management  practices  which,  for- 
tunately for  those  interested  in  wildlife,  are 
also  the  necessary  bases  for  a successful 
wildlife  restoration  and  management  pro- 
gram. Their  efforts  will  be  to  see  that  wild- 
life needs  are  met  as  well  as  possible  by 
developing  demonstration  areas.  These 
areas  will  be  planned  to  show  the  best 
method  of  providing  wildlife  food  and  cover 
in  proper  proportion  and  relationship  with 
plantings  that  are  an  essential  part  of  a sound 
soil-conservation  and  land-management  pro- 
gram. Naturally,  they  must  work  in  the 
closest  cooperation  with  local  Soil  Conser- 
vation personnel  to  avoid  any  working  at 
cross  purposes. 

They  will  welcome  the  cooperation  of 
everyone  concerned  with  doing  a better 
wildlife  job.  It  is  hoped  that  local  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  will  become  so  inter- 
ested that  the  demonstration  projects  will  be 
maintained  and  the  demonstrated  practices 
spread  to  neighboring  lands. 

These  men  have  no  pet  ideas  nor  ironclad 
formulae  which  they  will  attempt  to  apply 
everywhere.  They  will  apply  to  the  land 
the  best  practices  known  that  fit  local  con- 
ditions. Under  arrangements  already  made, 
they  will  have  access  to  new  information  as 
it  becomes  available.  By  using  this  new  in- 
formation together  with  the  knowledge  and 
experience  they  have  already  acquired  they 
should  continually  become  better  equipped 
to  do  this  rather  difficult  pioneering  job. 

One  of  these  men  will  start  work  in  the 
Southeastern  States;  the  second,  the  North- 
eastern Section  of  the  country;  a third,  the 
southern  Mississippi  ’Valley  and  Great  Plains 
area;  the  fourth,  the  northern  section  of  the 
Midwest.  It  is  hoped  later  to  put  similar  j 
trained  men  in  the  Western  States. 

There  are  successful  programs  already 
going  in  a few  states.  The  Institute  simply  ! 
hopes  to  help  extend  them  to  new  areas. 

This  small  group  of  men  cannot  by  them- 
selves accomplish  very  much.  They  can  only 
succeed  if  a continually  growing  under- 
standing  of  the  fundamentals  of  land  and  | 
wildlife  management  develops  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  little  dispute  among  conser- 
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produce  anything  but  poor  crops  of  wild- 
life that  can  furnish  little  or  no  hunting. 

A bad  spring  hatch  due  to  rainy,  cold 
weather  or  a severe  winter  kill  of  the 
coveys  may  reduce  the  season's  quail  crop 
even  in  good  environment.  Long  periods  of 
successive  mild  winters  and  good  spring 
hatching  conditions  cannot  produce  quail 
where  neither  suitable  food  nor  living  con- 
ditions are  to  be  found.  Putting  it  another 
way,  the  best,  most  sustained  and  cheapest 
game  supplies  have  always  been  produced 
by  Mother  Nature  when  she  had  a chance. 

It  is  not  possible  to  provide  good  land 


vationists  over  the  few  fundamentals  on 
which  this  program  is  based,  though  there 
are  wide  divergencies  of  opinions  as  to  de- 
tail methods  of  doing  the  job.  These  prin- 
ciples have  been  stated  so  often  that  it  would 
seem  that  they  should  be  known  to  every 
citizen.  Yet  they  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  nor  too  emphatically. 

They  are,  briefly,  that  soil  and  water  are 
the  two  most  vital  resources  of  this  nation. 
Their  proper  management  is  a vital  concern 
to  every  citizen.  Our  food,  clothing  and 
much  of  the  raw  material  of  our  industrial 
production  is  grown  on  the  land  and  in  the 
water.  The  retention  and  best  management 
of  the  fertile  soils  and  the  greatest  possible 
utilization  of  the  biological  productive  ca- 
pacity of  water  will  be  increasingly  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  national  health 
and  prosperity  as  the  non -renewable  re- 
sources are  exhausted. 

Wildlife  is  one  of  the  important  products 
of  land  and  water.  It  cannot  be  produced 
on  worn  out  lands  or  in  sterile  and  polluted 
waters  than  domestic  crops  and  livestock 
could  be  produced  under  the  same  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Wildlife  is  dependent  entirely  on  the 
right  environment;  in  other  words,  on  suit- 
able cover  (living  quarters)  and  food  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Without  such  environ- 
ment it  cannot  long  survive;  with  it,  annual 
crops  of  wildlife  can  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced. Therefore,  the  preservation  of  suit- 
able environment  or  its  restoration  where  it 
is  now  lacking  are  fundamental  in  any  wild- 
life program.  That  concept  is  the  very  basis 
of  wildlife  production.  The  quail,  pheasant, 
grouse,  deer,  waterfowl,  in  fact  all  game 
species  that  are  produced  by  natural  meth- 
ods, have  always  provided  the  crops  that 
have  been  harvested  annually.  When  that 
production  is  high  due  to  good  growing 
seasons  and  suitable  environment,  good 
hunting  results.  Without  environment  in 
which  species  can  live,  breed  and  grow — 
all  other  good  conditions  combined  will  not 

F" 


photo  U.  S'.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Earth  dams  such  as  these  should  be  constructed  to  impound  Water  and  control  gullies. 


A fence  protects  the  pond  and  considerable  growth  has  been  made  by  the  plantings 
around  it. 


management  and  reduce  destructive  erosion 
to  its  lowest  attainable  level  without  doing 
a fair  job  of  producing  better  food  and 
cover  conditions  for  many  species  of  wild- 
life. With  a little  forethought,  plus  a little 
extra  effort,  additional  values  for  wildlife 
can  often  be  introduced  with  no  detriment 
to  the  land  and  water  management  pro- 
gram. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  hopes 
to  provide  that  extra  thought  and  extra  ef- 
fort in  areas  where  it  is  not  now  provided 
by  other  agencies  and  personnel.  It  believes 
strongly  in  the  fundamental  need  of  spread- 
ing sound  management  of  these  vital  re- 
sources to  as  much  land  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

This  effort  to  help  by  active  field  aid, 
important  as  it  is,  will  not  be  the  sole 
activity  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. There  are  other  things  which  it  can 
and  will  do  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
wildlife.  It  will  sponsor  and  underwrite  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference.  This 
annual  meeting  has  become  the  place  where 
conservation  officials,  both  state  and  Fed- 
eral, leaders  of  private  conservation  groups, 
technicians,  refuge  managers,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  John  Q,  Public  meet  as 
equals  to  listen  to  programs,  to  hold  spon- 
taneous meetings  of  those  working  in  spe- 
cial fields  and  to  sit  around  and  swap  ex- 
periences with  those  having  simitar  inter- 
ests or  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Two 
series  of  scheduled  meetings  are  held  each 
day — general  sessions  in  which  conserva- 
tion leaders  discuss  fundamental  adminis- 
trative and  policy  problems. 

At  these  sessions  the  discussions  center 
around  latest  developments  in  such  widely 
diversified  fields  as  pollution  abatement  and 
control,  better  use  of  education  in  the  con- 
servation field,  how  to  secure  more  ade- 
quate and  efficient  administration  of  land 
management,  international  problems  affect- 
{Conthuied  on  Page  35) 
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A SIGHT  MAN  ON  SIGHTS  RABBIT  DOGS 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

I WAS  in  Denver,  Colorado,  recently,  and  while  I was  there  I 
dropped  in  to  talk  to  my  friend  Owen  Tytegraff,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Redfield  Gun  Sight  Company.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
pect a man  who  makes  sights,  thinks  sights,  talks  sights  and  uses 
sights  constantly  to  produce  at  least  a few  ideas  of  interest  to  the 
average  rifleman. 

When  I walked  in  and  said  that  I intended  to  write  an  article 
on  the  subject  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News,  and  expected 
him  to  come  up  with  something  of  interest,  he  said:  “Oh,  it’s  all 
too  simple.  There’s  nothing  to  write  about.” 

I said,  “Nuts!  It’s  simple  to  you  because  you’re  in  the  business, 
but  I had  something  happen  10  or  15  years  ago  that  I don’t  under- 
stand yet.  I bought  a Model  54  Winchester  .30-06.  When  I got 
it,  of  course,  it  was  equipped  with  an  open  rear  sight  and  a 
small,  gold-bead  front  sight.  I replaced  the  open  rear  sight  with 
a good  receiver  sight. 

“I  liked  the  results  when  I targeted  it  in,  and,  for  that  matter, 
every  time  I shot  it  at  a target.  But  hunting  was  a different 
story.  I did  some  abominable  shooting  on  game,  and  I made 
miss  after  miss  that  there  simply  was  no  accounting  for.  Finally, 
when  I was  just  about  to  the  point  of  trading  it  off  for  something 
else,  I decided  to  change  the  front  sight.  I had  a Partridge -type. 
Call  gold  bead  sight  blade  that  I had  taken  off  a Smith  & Wesson 
Military  and  Police  Target,  and  fitting  the  revolver  sight  into  the 
Model  54  front  sight  base  was  just  within  the  limits  of  my  file- 
and-hammer  mechanics. 

“That  sight  was  thick — it  must  have  been  1/10  inch — and  it  was 
simply  a post  with  a flat  gold  bead  inlet  into  the  face  just  be- 
neath the  top.  After  the  small  bead  I had  been  using,  it  looked 
mighty  big.  But,  by  gosh,  I began  to  hit  with  it.  I made  some 
good  shots  on  game,  under  all  sorts  of  light  conditions.  That 
rifle  came  up  100  per  cent  in  my  estimation.  Now,  can  you  ex- 
plain that?” 

“Sure,”  Owen  said.  “In  the  first  place,  the  post,  or  Partridge, 
front  sight  is  the  best  there  is  for  all  around  shooting.  Second, 
the  small  bead  was  too  fine  for  your  vision.  Third,  any  bead 
sight  picks  up  light,  causing  you  to  shoot  away  from  the  sun.” 
That  started  Owen  on  sights,  and  he  went  ahead  to  give  me  some 
interesting  dope,  just  as  I was  sure  he  would  if  I only  could  get 
him  woimd  up. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “hunters  seem  determined  to  use  sights 
too  fine,  both  front  and  rear  apertures  and  front  beads  and  posts. 
Several  years  ago  we  thought  we  would  give  them  the  rear  sight 
they  ought  to  have,  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not.  We  started 
fitting  all  our  receiver  hunting  sights  with  a .093-inch  opening 
instead  of  the  .043  which  had  been  standard.  It  was  a good  idea, 
but  it  didn’t  work.  They  demanded  small  apertures. 

“Most  shooters  se^n  to  think  that  they  can  aim  more  accurately 
with  the  smallest  aperture  they  can  see  through.  Now,  that’s  a 
funny  thing.  When  they  buy  a ’scope  the  first  question  they  ask 
is,  ‘How  wide  is  the  field?’  yet  with  a peep  sight  they  cut  the 
(Continued  on  Page  39) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

When  the  crisp  noisy  hoar  frost  sparkles  crystal-like  on  the 
brown  broomsedge  hill  sides  in  the  early  morning,  and  a couple 
of  dancing  yelping  eager  beagles  block  your  path  at  every  step, 
it’s  a sure  bet  you  will  cast  aside  the  labors  of  the  day  and 
follow  the  hoimds  in  search  of  the  mighty  popular  cottontail. 

When  more  than  fifteen  million  gunners  annually  take  more 
than  forty  million  bunnies,  you  may  rest  assured  that  rabbit  hunting 
is  here  to  stay.  As  long  as  a sportsman  loves  a gun  and  dog,  and 
our  furry  friends  remain  prolific,  we  shall  continue  to  be  thrilled 
by  the  chase  of  this  elusive  little  creature. 

The  rabbit  is  the  most  popular  game  in  all  our  land,  and  I 
suppose  it’s  because  so  many  of  us  have  cut  our  hunting  eye-  ij 
teeth  on  this  sport.  It  is  safe  and  comparatively  easy  to  bag  a 
bunny,  and  a dog  can  be  used  satisfactorily  without  the  tiresome 
tasks  of  rigid  training  required  for  the  bird  dog.  The  hound 
possesses  a natural  tendency  to  chase,  and  when  he  jumps  his  first 
rabbit,  the  chase  is  on. 

Hare  hunting  is  not  restricted  to  a given  locality.  New  England’s 
first  snow  fall  is  the  signal  for  a “tracking”  hunt,  just  as  a first 
frost  sends  the  Solid  South  seeking  the  frightened  ball  of  fur. 
North,  south,  east  and  west — the  rabbit  has  for  years  been  the 
sport  by  which  the  youth  of  our  land  have  become  hunters. 

There  is  nothing  formal  about  cottontail  shooting  and  there  are 
only  a few  sports  more  exciting.  Very  little  training  and  few  rules 
apply  in  this  game  little  sport.  It  just  comes  naturally  to  the  fellow 
who  loves  the  great  out-of-doors. 

In  talking  of  the  simplicity  of  rabbit  shooting,  some  seasoned 
gunner  may  take  exception  unless  we  point  out  that  some  covers 
make  it  necessary  to  himt  the  very  best  of  experienced  dogs,  shoot 
fast  and  accurately,  and  be  man  enough  to  brave  rough  going  in 
order  to  bag  a fair  size  bag.  I know  of  a section  in  our  state 
where  the  shooting  speed  needed  to  stop  rabbits  in  this  cover 
actually  makes  grouse  and  woodchuck  gunning  slow  by  com- 
parison. The  open  spots  are  not  over  a yard  wide,  and  a fast 
bunny  needs  only  one  split  second  to  jump  to  safety;  you  have 
to  think  fast  and  shoot  fast! 

Our  Conversation  Commission  has  long  been  a friend  to  the 
rabbit  and  the  gunner.  Many  animals  are  reared  and  released 
each  year,  and  an  extensive  trapping  program  has  been  used  where 
game  is  trapped  within  city  limits,  parks,  etc. — and  released  in 
areas  where  himting  is  permitted. 

Rabbits  will  thrive  in  any  part  of  our  country  in  their  natural 
habitat,  if  we  see  that  hunting  seasons  are  regulated,  bag  limits 
safely  fixed  and  allow  the  rabbits  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

All  over  the  coimtry  the  hound  is  the  rabbit  dog.  The  beagle 
has  been  by  far  the  greatest  rabbit  dog.  He  is  small,  and  possesses 
a wonderful  nose”,  and  if  he  has  been  well-trained  and  experienced, 
he  will  stay  on  a trail  until  the  rabbit  is  brought  within  range  of 
the  gunner.  Recently,  the  beagle  has  become  so  popular  that  many 
states  now  hold  elaborate  field  trials  which  attract  thousands  of 
enthusiasts,  and  valuable  rewards  are  presented  to  the  owners 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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WELL.  WHAT'S  WRONG? 


Answers  on  Page  35 
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Notice  of  Amendment  on  Bounty  Rates 


(Excerpt  from  Official  Minutes  of  July  9, 
1947) 

'‘BOUNTIES — The  Commission  further  dis- 
cussed its  action  of  May  7,  1947,  establishing 
bounties  for  certain  birds  and  animals  killed 
between  July  16,  1947  and  May  31,  1948, 
both  dates  inclusive;  also  examined  the  com- 
pilation of  bounties  paid  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

“Upon  motion  made,  seconded  and  agreed 
to  by  the  majority,  the  Commission  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

“RESOLUTIONS 

“WHEREAS,  The  Commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable  or  necessary 
to  continue  paying  bounties  for  red  foxes 
killed  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery; 

“THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  acting 
under  the  powers  and  authority  vested  in  it 
by  the  provisions  of  Article  XI,  Section  1101, 
of  the  Act  of  June  3,  1937,  P.  L.  1225,  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1945,  P.  L. 
357,  entitled  ‘An  Act  concerning  game  and 
other  wild  birds  and  wild  animals;  and 
amending,  revising,  consolidating,  and  chang- 
ing the  law  relating  thereto,’  by  resolutions 


adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Members 
present  this  ninth  day  of  July,  1947,  hereby 
amends  its  action  of  May  7,  1947  fixing 
bounties,  as  recorded  in  Minute  Book  No.  6, 
Pages  469  and  470,  to  discontinue  the  pay- 
ment of  bounties  on  red  foxes  killed  in  the 
counties  of  Bucks  and  Montgomery  on  and 
after  September  16,  1947. 

“BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
foregoing  resolution  shall  be  duly  published 
in  accordance  with  Section  1102  of  Article 
XI  of  the  Act  aforesaid,  in  the  July  and 
August  1947  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,  also  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  through  the  press  and 
other  available  channels,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector being  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  certify  the  foregoing  amendment  to  rules 
and  regulations  as  and  for  the  act  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.” 

I hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a full, 
true  and  correct  excerpt  of  the  amendment 
on  bounty  rates  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  at  its  meeting  held 
July  9,  1947,  public  notice  of  which  action 
is  published  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law. 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director, 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 


WELCOME  TO  BRADY’S  LAKE 

This  area  is  known  as  State  Game  Lands 
No.  127,  located  in  Coolbaugh  Township, 
Monroe  County.  The  lake  is  approximately 
207  acres  in  area. 

The  Game  Commission  is  the  custodian  of 
this  tract  of  land  and  water  area.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  site  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  Hunter’s  License  Fund.  There 
are  819,230  acres  of  State  Game  Lands  in 
Pennsylvania;  128,018  acres  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  No  other  state  in  our  nation 
has  such  an  extensive  plan  of  public  owned 
land  for  the  purpose  of  clean  and  healthful 
outdoor  recreation. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  and 
many  other  areas  as  attractive  as  possible 
for  you  and  many  thousands  of  outdoor 
enthusiasts  like  yourself. 

Your  cooperation  and  consideration  is 
most  heartily  appreciated.  Your  suggestions 
and  comments  to  the  officer  on  duty  or  to 
Jay  C.  Gilford,  Field  Division  Supervisor, 
B.  Wyoming  Ave.  and  Welles  Street,  Forty 
Fort,  Pennsylvania,  will  be  appreciated. 


The  Ivory  Gull  is  found  in  the  Polar  Sea 
at  85  degrees  North,  less  than  350  miles  from 
the  Pole,  the  most  northerly  record  of  any 
bird. 


Game  Protector  George  W.  Keppler,  MeadvHle,  left,  with  tamed  young  Great  Homed 
Owl  he  uses  to  decoy  crows.  Top:  Evidence  of  live  decoy  strategy  as  accounted  for  by 

Harry  Lamberton,  left,  son  of  Game  Commissioner  Robert  Lamiberton,  right,  crack-shot 
from  Franklin,  and  Protector  Keppler,  center,  holding  captured  crow.  His  decoyshlp  is 
perched  unconcernedly  atop  the  fence  post. 
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Newbold  Ely  Dies  at  51 
Sportsman  and  Publisher 

Newbold  Ely,  socially  prominent 
sportsman,  editor  and  jublisher,  died 
Tuesday  at  his  home,  “Cwm  Cadno”, 
Ambler,  after  a short  illness.  He  was 
51. 

Best  known,  perhaps,  as  an  au- 
thority on  dogs,  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing breeder  of  Welsh  foxhounds,  many 
of  which  were  consistent  blue  ribbon 
winers.  In  keeping  with  this  interest 
he  was  also  an  ardent  foxhunter. 

For  a number  of  years  he  was  owner 
and  master  of  his  own  hunt  and  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  a lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
he  put  his  wealth  of  practical  Knowl- 
edge to  work  in  the  training  of  dogs 
for  coastal  patrol. 

After  directing  the  training  of  dogs 
for  the  tri-State  area  during  the 
Second  World  War,  Commander  Ely 
served  overseas  as  liaison  officer  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  procure- 
ment, training  and  employment  of 
war  dogs.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
one  of  his  foxhounds,  Lena,  gave  birth 
to  a record  litter  of  23  pups. 


TESTS  MADE  OF  MANY  WASTES 

During  the  past  year  approximately  1,600 
analyses  of  industrial  wastes  and  sewages 
were  made  by  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  in  connection  with  the 
Clean  Streams  program. 

Analyses  of  sewages  are  made  to  determine 
the  degree  of  treatment  required  in  com- 
munities which  have  been  notified  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  sewage  treatment  works,  and 
also  as  a check  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
sewage  treatment  plants  which  are  operating 
throughout  the  State. 

Industrial  wastes  comprise  a long  list  of 
both  varieties  and  types.  The  kind  of  waste 
not  only  varies  with  the  type  of  industry 
but  there  are  in  many  instances  a number 
of  types  of  wastes  in  a given  industry. 
Analyses  are  also  made  to  determine  the 
method  of  treatment  which  must  be  in- 
stalled to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  in  the  pollution  con- 
trol program  and  to  check  on  the  effective- 
ness of  treatment  systems  in  operation  and 
to  learn  if  extensions  on  a higher  degree  of 
treatment  is  necessary. 


STUDY  MADE  OF  MINE  WATERS 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  drive  on  pollu- 
tion of  the  streams  is  an  extensive  research 
program  rmdertaken  by  the  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research,  in  Pittsburgh.  Under 
an  arrangement  made  by  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board,  and  financed  by  state  funds,  it  has 
established  fellowships  to  attempt  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  question;  What  effect  does 
acid  mine  water  have  on  municipal  and 
industrial  wastes? 

The  results  of  the  research  will  enable 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  to  determine  to 
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what  degree  municipal  wastes  shall  be 
treated  before  being  emptied  into  the 
streams. 

A second  research  program  being  carried 
out  by  the  Institute  will  delve  into  the 
manner  in  which  acid  is  formed  in  mines. 

As  a result  of  it,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
find  practical  methods  of  treatment  to  re- 
duce or  prevent  pollution  by  mine  wastes. 

Formation  of  acid  water  in  coal  mines  has 
been  the  subject  of  study  by  scientific  groups 
and  by  industry  itself  for  many  years.  The 
exact  method  of  formation  of  the  acid  never 
has  been  determined.  Thus,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  whole  problem  of  this  type  of  pol- 
lution is  unsolved. 

Provides  For  Diversion 

The  drainage  of  acid  mine  water  into 
clean  water  has  been  stopped  entirely.  The 
present  law  provides  that  it  may  not  be 
drained  into  any  stream  that  was  clean  on 
January  1,  1944,  until  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  has  had  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  the  stream  is  of  sufficient  importance 
for  public  use,  such  as  fishing  and  bathing, 
or  as  a water  supply  to  warrant  diversion, 
at  state  expense,  to  a stream  that  is  already 
polluted. 

A third  reasearch  program  has  been  in- 
stituted by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  under 
an  arrangement  with  Pennsylvania  State 
College  to  attempt  to  find  a method  of 
treating  wastes  which  are  practical  for 
smaller  slaughter  houses  throughout  the 
State. 

There  are  methods  of  treating  slaughter 
house  wastes  which  have  been  in  use  in 
the  larger  establishments  for  a number  of 
years,  but  their  application  to  smaller  plaijts 
is  frequently  difficult.  To  carry  out  the 
program  it  is  planned  to  build  an  experi- 
mental plant  at  Rockview  State  Penitentiary 
slaughter  house. 
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Wildlife  Management  Division  of 
Forest  Service  Abolished 

The  deer,  elk,  moose,  antelope,  bear,  and 
other  wildlife  on  the  national  forests  are 
orphans,  it  was  learned  today  from  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute.  In  passing  the 
Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill,  the  Senate 
Committee  failed  to  restore  the  $163,000 
budget  for  the  Forest  Service’s  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management,  which  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  House,  so  this  important  cus- 
todial Division  must  be  abolished. 

Over  4 million  people  hunt  and  fish  in 
the  national  forests  each  year,  and  they 
with  millions  of  others  will  be  dismayed  to 
learn  that  this  perishable  resource  is  con- 
sidered so  lightly  by  the  Congress.  An  an- 
nual administrative  cost  of  $163,000  is  small, 
a penny-wise  saving,  when  it  is  known  that 
this  tiny  Division  was  supervising  the  wild- 
life resources  on  170  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  in  38  states,  Alaska,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  fact,  one-third  of  the  country’s 
big  game  and  70  per  cent  of  the  big  game 
in  the  11  Western  States  is  on  national 
forests. 

The  record  shows  that  in  1921,  the  first 
year  for  which  reliable  big  game  census 
figures  are  available,  the  estimated  number 
of  deer  on  national  forests  was  450,000.  Ten 
years  later,  this  had  been  increased  to  almost 
900,000,  and  in  1946  had  climbed  to  an  all- 
time  peak  of  1,992,000.  Similar  management 
success  reports  could  be  given  on  the  other 
big  game  species — but  where  to  now? 


Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  state  con- 
fronted with  the  deer  problem.  West  Vir- 
ginia is  holding  an  antlerless  deer  season 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  plans  to  issue 
7500  permits,  hoping  to  remove  1500  surplus 
floor  from  the  area  to  be  opened. 


What  is  unusual  in  this  picture?  Only  that  its  Papa  Bobwhite  who’s  incubating  the 
eggs  and  if  you  don’t  think  he’s  sincere  about  it,  get  too  close  and  he’ll  do  battle.  The 
place — one  of  the  propagating  pens  at  the  Hunter’s  and  Angler’s  Association,  Harrisburg. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  JAMES  H.  DUFF 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
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IT'S  YOUR  PENNSYLVANIA— LET'S 

By  ORUS  J.  MATTHEWS* 


KEEP  IT  GROWING 


Throughout  the  Commonwealth  the  period,  October  13  to  19, 
inclusive,  is  to  be  observed  as  “Pennsylvania  Week”  with  the 
primary  objective  of  making  all  Pennsylvanians  more  fully  aware 
of  the  vast  natural,  industrial  and  human  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  its  several  thousands  of  local  communities,  and 
their  potentialities  for  future  expansion. 

The  observance,  consequently,  is  of  direct  and  vital  importance 
to  all  sportsmen  and  sportsmen’s  organizations  of  the  state  since 
Pennsylvania’s  unsurpassed  facilities  for  hunting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor  sports  and  recreations  constitute  one  of  the  major 
factors  of  the  Commonwealth’s  greatness.  While  the  state  is 
world-famous  for  the  tremendous  volume  and  variety  of  its  indus- 
trial production,  it  has  an  equally  impressive  reputation  as  leader 
in  agricultural  production,  is  one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  regions 
of  natural  scenic  beauty  and  is  a “Sportsman’s  Paradise”  un- 
excelled by  any  other  state  in  the  Country. 

The  relationship  between  Pennsylvania’s  status  as  a great  and 
growing  industrial  empire  and  its  wealth  of  natural  resources, 
recreational  facilities  and  unparalleled  opportunities  for  enjoyment 
of  hunting  and  other  outdoor  sports  is  obvious;  no  matter  where 
the  average  Pennsylvanian  lives  and  works,  there  are  numerous 
forest  areas  and  streams  within  easy  commuting  distance  for 
week-end  or  vacation  relaxation.  In  fact,  no  Pennsylvanian  need 
travel  far  to  enjoy  his  or  her  favorite  recreation,  for,  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  available  with  new  thrills,  year  after  year,  within 
a radius  of  several  hours’  driving  distance  at  the  most. 

Despite  its  rank  as  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  industrial  and 
agricultural  states,  Pennsylvania  has  more  than  two  million  acres 
of  State-owned  forests  teeming  with  a wide  variety  of  game  rang- 
ing from  bear  and  deer  to  rabbits  and  various  game  birds.  More 
than  half  of  the  Commonwealth’s  entire  area — fifty-two  per  cent — 
still  is  in  woodland,  and  all  told,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  pub- 
lic land  open  to  hunters,  fishermen,  picnickers,  campers,  hikers  and 
cottagers.  The  popularity  of  the  Commonwealth  among  hunters 
living  within  and  outside  of  Permsylvania  is  annually  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  700,000 — more  than  one  of  every  ten 
adult  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth — apply  for  and  make  effective 
use  of  licenses  permitting  them  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  out- 
door sport.  Their  success,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  well-planned 
long-range  restocking  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, is  eloquently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  normal, 
peacetime  years,  the  average  total  kill  of  game  in  Pennsylvania 
is  arotmd  14,750,000  pieces. 

For  these  reasons  hunters  and  sportsmen’s  organizations 
throughout  the  state  have  a definite,  prominent  role  in  the 
observance  of  “Pennsylvania  Week”  this  year.  The  week-long 
event  is  part  of  a carefully-planned  vitally-important  campaign 
to  promote  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  its  virtually  imlimited  assets 
by  making  the  great  rank  and  file  of  its  citizens,  young  and  old, 
completely  conscious  of  the  imparalleled  volume  and  variety  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  natural,  industrial,  agricultural,  economic  and 
manpower  resources.  Beyond  that,  the  observance  to  be  held 
during  the  period,  October  13  to  19,  inclusive,  is  another  spring- 
board in  the  long-range  program  mapped  out  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  with  the  main  purpose  of  bringing  more  industries 
and  more  tourists,  including  sportsmen,  into  Pennsylvania  and  its 
communities;  encouraging  the  expansion  of  existing  industries; 
and  otherwise  offsetting  any  trends,  which,  in  recent  years,  have 
been  unfavorable. 

The  immediate  goal  of  this  year’s  “Pennsylvania  Week”  observ- 
ance is  to  generate,  on  a state-wide  basis  and  in  every  local 
community  of  any  size  an  intensive  movement  to  make  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  better  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of 
their  own  state  and  their  home  community  by  focusing  their 
attention  on  the  Commonwealth’s  resomrees,  its  development,  its 
history,  and  its  potentialities  for  the  future.  Pennsylvanians  must 
have  a thorough  understanding  of  their  ovm  greatness  and 
achievements,  in  order  to  appreciate  completely  their  own  possi- 
bilities. “Pennsylvania  Week”,  is  the  logical  time  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  awakened  to  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  their  home  state  and  home  com- 
munities, and  the  amazing  variety  and  possibilities  inherent  in  both. 

As  great  as  Pennsylvania  is,  and  varied  and  vast  though  it? 
total  production  may  be  today,  neither  the  Commonwealth  nor 
any  of  its  commimities  can  afford  to  rest  quietly  on  the  state’s 

• Secretary  Penna.  Department  ol  Commerce. 
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world-famous  reputation  while  its  citizens  adopt  a dangerous 
attitude  of  self-sufBciency  and  complacency.  Like  any  individual, 
the  Commonwealth  must  move  forward  or  stagnate.  It  must 
continue  to  progress,  grow  and  expand  with  the  changing  world 
in  which  it  has  such  a prominent  role. 

New  industries  and  the  expansion  of  present  industries  are 
essential  to  maintain  total  employment  and  the  living  standard 
of  Pennsylvania  citizens  at  the  high  levels  that  have  constituted 
so  great  a factor  in  the  past  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 
When  changing  conditions  produce  a decrease  in  the  production 
of  one  group  of  industries,  others  must  be  established  to  re- 
place them. 

Another  compelling  reason  why  Pennsylvania  and  Pennsyl- 
vanians cannot  risk  complacency  and  inaction  is  that  the  Com- 
monwealth is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
tensive inter-state  struggle  for  new  industries.  In  this  competition 
44  of  the  48  states  are  battling  for  industries,  the  four  exceptions 
being  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Delaware. 

Under  these  unavoidable  circumstances,  the  great  majority  of 
Pennsylvania’s  citizens,  industrial  leaders,  business  officials,  and 
working  men  and  women  must  be  directly  and  actively  interested 
in  doing  something  to  attract  more  industries  to  Pennsylvania. 
Failure  to  meet  this  challenge  would  mean  the  loss  of  jobs  for 
workers,  the  reduction  of  profits  for  business  and  industrial 
firms  (including  Pennsylvania’s  all-important  agriculture)  and 
the  stagnation  of  progress  of  both  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
local  communities. 

Toward  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the  rank  and  file  of  Penn- 
sylvanians probably  came  closer  than  ever  before  to  fully  appre- 
ciating what  can  be  accomplished  in  and  by  Pennsylvania.  By 
that  time,  the  full  strength  of  the  Commonwealth's  seemingly 
limitless  industrial,  agricultural  and  manpower  resources  had  been 
completely  mobilized  and  the  miracle  of  all-out  conversion  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production  had  become  an  amazing  reality. 
While  virtually  all  Americans  shared  this  inspiring  experience  to 
some  extent,  probably  none  was  more  surprised  that  the  average 
Pennsylvanian  who  found  himself  in  the  predicament  of  a giant 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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■ate  for  vacationers;  it's  headquarters  for  historians, 
Vr  much  of  our  American  history  was  made  here. 
Here’s  a movement  under  way  throughout  Penn- 
vlvania  to  boost  our  State  and  its  products.  Join  it. 


Do  what  you  can  to  help  attract  new  industries.  Urge 
desirable  people  to  live  here.  Write  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  booklets. 
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who  really  hadn’t  realized  his  own  strength.  In  the  final  analysis, 
the  unprecedented  feat  of  wartime  production  involved  merely 
the  full  utilization  of  Pennsylvania’s  almost  unlimited  resources. 

“Pennsylvania  Week”  consequently  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
reminding  or  re-awakening  Pennsylvanians  to  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  the  resources  utilized  so  successfully 
during  the  war  are  now  being  employed  with  the  same  kind  of 
impressive  results  in  the  current,  critical  period  of  post-war 
adjustment.  The  reverse  miracle  of  reconversion  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  production  has  been  virtually  completed  and,  from 
border  to  border,  the  Commonwealth  has  all  the  essentials  for 
a prolonged  period  of  a phenomenal  growth  and  progress. 

The  long  list  of  organizations  cooperating  in  both  the  com- 
munity and  state-wide  phases  of  “Pennsylvania  Week”  this  year 
includes  sportsmen’s  organizations,  industries  and  businesses,  labor 
organizations.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  state  and 
local  government  bodies,  newspapers,  radio  stations,  hotels  and 
restaurants,  church  organizations,  schools  and  colleges.  Service 
clubs,  veterans’  organizations,  women’s  clubs.  Bay  and  Girl 
Scout  groups,  department  and  other  retail  stores.  Granges,  4-H 
clubs,  banks,  historical  societies,  art  galleries  and  others. 

During  the  October  13  to  19  period,  every  possible  means  will 
be  used  to  make  Pennsylvanians  fully  conscious  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  products  and  commodities  which  can  be  proudly  labeled 
“Made  in  Pennsylvania”  or  “Made  in  This  Community.”  In  the 
over-all  plan  for  the  observance  of  “Pennsylvania  Week”  there 
are  places  for  community  industrial  shows,  open  house  days  at 


typical  industrial  plants,  visitors’  day  and  inspection  trips  through 
many  of  the  larger  industries,  pageants  and  other  special  com- 
munity programs,  department  and  grocery  store  displays  of  com- 
modities produced  and  foods  grown  and  processed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, appropriate  ceremonies  at  famous  historical  places  and 
automobile  tours  of  the  Commonwealth’s  many  regions  of  natural 
beauty  and  scenic  splendor. 

In  short,  in  every  feasible  way  the  “Pennsylvania  Week”  ob- 
servance will  be  directed  toward  presenting  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  state  this  realistic  challenge:  “It’s  Your  Pennsyl- 
vania— Keep  It  Growing!” 

In  this  important  state-wide  and  community  movement,  hunters’ 
organizations  can  take  an  important  part  by  arranging  special 
“Pennsylvania  Week”  programs  for  their  own  organizations  and 
participating  actively  in  other  community  events  presented  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  occasion  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  to  keep 
fellow  Pennsylvanians  “sold”  on  all  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  its  communities,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  local  and  state  recreational  facilities  in  maintaining  the  year- 
'round  morale  and  production  of  its  citizens. 

The  need  for  this  phase  of  “Pennsylvania  Week”  activity  is 
far  more  essential  than  would  appear  at  first  glance  but,  to 
appreciate  its  significance,  one  needs  only  to  recall  the  vital 
role  played  by  recreational  and  morale -buUdmg  activities  among 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Allies  during  the  whole  course  of  World 
War  II.  And  in  peacetime,  as  in  wartime,  the  maintenance  of 
morale  is  essential  to  success. 


Photo  by  W.  D.  Pish,  Potter  Enterprise. 

View  of  a deer  hunting  camp  in  Potter  County  as  it  appeared  following  a heavy  snowfall  two  years  ago.  The  whole  area  was  turned  into 
a phantasy  of  fairyland  bennty. 
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THE  RUFFED  GROUSE 
Pennsylvania's  State  Game  Bird 
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Bears  do  not  like  the  new  boundary  line 
marker.  I have  had  five  clawed  down  on  lands 
No.  180.  The  fish  oil  in  the  paint  is  quite  a 
delicacy  according  to  bruin.  He  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  in  licking  the  paint  off 
some  of  the  line  trees.  It  could  be  Pike  Cormty 
bears  do  not  get  enough  lead  in  their  diet. — 
Game  Protector  John  H.  Lohmann,  Milford.  July, 
1947. 


While  on  vacation  near  Mechanicsburg  some- 
time ago,  I walked  to  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek 
right  after  a very  heavy  rain.  The  creek  was 
quite  high,  and  was  carrying  a lot  of  deadwood. 
On  one  log  I noted  several  mice  which  did  not 
seem  much  disturbed  about  the  "free  ride"  they 
were  getting,  as  they  sat  rather  contented  on 
the  log  as  it  floated  down  the  stream.— Game 
Protector  Martin  L.  Shaffer,  Canton,  July,  1947. 


On  June  10,  1947  I received  a telephone  call 
from  a Sportsman  of  the  Carlisle  Fish  and  Game 
Association  relative  to  a litter  of  wild  dog  puppies 
in  the  Special  Wild  Life  Refuge  in  North  Middle- 
ton  Township.  Upon  investigating  the  complaint 
I foxmd  eight  small  puppies  just  large  enough 
to  walk  around.  The  mother  would  not  come 
near  enough  to  get  a shot  at  her,  but  before 
leaving  the  vicinity  I killed  the  eight  pups. 
There  are  about  six  or  eight  of  these  wild  dogs 
still  at  large  in  a pack.  They  are  almost  as 
cimning  as  a,  fox.  However  in  the  past  fox  trap- 
ping season  I was  fortunate  enough  to  trap  four 
of  these  creatures. — Floyd  H.  Mathna,  Carlisle. 
July,  1947. 


I have  often  heard  of  a snake  killing  a mouse, 
but  until  very  recently  I never  heard  of  a mouse 
killing  a snake.  Such  was  the  case  as  witnessed 
on  Wednesday,  June  25,  1947  by  Forest  Ranger 
Roy  Koontz,  D.  Wilbur  Smith  and  Clark  Robinson 
of  Blain,  R.  D. 

They  were  grading  forestry  roads  when  Wilbur 
Smith  noticed  a huckleberry  bush  swaying  from 
side  to  side.  Thinking  he  had  walked  past  a 
rattlesnake  he  went  back  to  investigate  and 
there  found  a ringnecked  snake  about  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  length  wound  around  the  huckle- 
berry bush.  It  appeared  to  be  writhing  in  agony. 
The  tail  of  the  snake  was  imder  the  leaves.  As 
this  man  watched  he  noticed  that  a mouse  was 
also  under  the  leaves  and  was  pulling  on  the 
tail  of  the  snake.  Every  once  in  a while  the 
mouse  would  come  from  imder  the  leaves  and  bite 
the  snake  at  different  places  over  the  body.  The 
reptile  would  then  squirm  and  show  signs  of 
weakening. 

He  called  Mr.  Koontz  and  Mr.  Robinson  and 
they  watched  the  tug  of  war.  When  the  battle 
was  over  the  mouse  had  killed  the  snake  and 
had  begun  to  consume  it. — Harold  E.  Russell, 
Blain,  July,  1947. 


I went  to  Game  Lands  No.  147  to  fill  a feeder 
with  com  and  killed  three  rattlesnakes  within 
10  feet  of  the  feeder.  Noting  that  one  was  ex- 
ceptionally large,  I cut  it  open  and  found  a full 
grown  gray  squirrel  in  it. — Game  Protector  R. 
F.  Turley,  Martinsburg,  July,  1947. 


It  is  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  dropping 
cats  along  the  highway  is  still  going  on.  There 
is  only  one  farm  house  on  the  East  Branch  Creek 
road  between  Tanners  Falls  and  Shieldsboro  on 
Game  Lands  No.  159  but  every  few  days  we  find 
a new  assortment  of  house  cats  parading  along 
this  road  and  for  that  reason  it  Is  wise  to  always 
keep  the  .22  handy.  There  has  been  at  least  15 
stray  cats  disposed  of  along  this  one  stretch  of 
highway  by  our  men  during  the  past  few  weeks. — 
Game  Protector  Maynard  R.  Miller,  Honesdale, 
July,  1947. 


The  Pheasant  Chick  Program  has  caused  wide- 
spread interest  in  our  county.  The  most  imusual 
creation  was  set  up  in  one  of  the  brooder  houses. 
This  particular  club  was  sorely  in  need  of  a 
brooder.  Being  in  distress,  they  turned  to  Rube 
Goldberg  tactics.  By  turning  a metal  wash  tub 
bottom  up,  and  inserting  a hole  in  the  bottom. 


On  the  evening  of  June  12th  while  on  foot 
patrol  in  the  vicinity  of  Ridley  Creek  I fiushed 
a woodcock  from  under  the  porch  of  an  old 
building.  The  ground  under  the  porch  was  moist 
and  covered  with  a litter  of  straw  and  manure 
and  looked  like  an  ideal  place  for  worms  which 
are  the  woodcock’s  main  diet. — Game  Protector 
Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr.,  Media,  July,  1947. 


While  walking  along  a road  on  Game  Land  91 
I heard  an  excited  rustling  in  the  bmsh  along 
the  road.  Suddenly  a grouse  fluttered  onto  the 
road  and,  pretending  to  have  a broken  wing, 
tried  to  lure  me  away  from  where  I was  stand- 
ing. From  her  actions  I knew  she  had  a clutch 
of  chicks  nearby  and  tried  to  locate  them  but 
they  had  hidden  themselves  so  well  when  the 
hen  warned  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish even  one.  I stood  there  for  about  flve 
minutes  while  the  hen  kept  trying  to  draw  me 
away  from  the  area  by  performing  her  broken 
wing  antics,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a sound 
that  sounded  almost  like  the  mewing  of  a cat. 
Finally,  not  wishing  to  disturb  her  too  much  I 
left  and  she  no  doubt  heaved  a sigh  of  relief 
that  this  strange  creature  had  gone. — Game 
Protector  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Wilkes-Barre,  July 
1947. 
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While  driving  past  the  Rosen  farm  recently  I 
noticed  a marsh  hawk  flying  about  75  feet  high 
carrying  a young  bird  in  its  talons.  The  hawk 
was  being  battled  in  flight  by  about  six  other 
birds,  apparently  starlings  or  grackles,  and  seemed 
to  be  getting  the  worst  of  the  deal.  Suddenly 
from  the  edge  of  a wheat  field  below  appeared 
another  marsh  hawk,  no  doubt  the  mate  of  the 
one  carrying  the  bird.  The  second  hawk  flew 
up  rapidly  and  over  the  first  one,  which  dropped 
the  young  bird  just  as  the  other  dove  imder, 
and  catching  the  dropped  bird,  swooped  down 
into  the  wheat  field  while  the  first  one,  relieved 
of  the  bird,  carried  on  the  battle  with  the 
smaller  birds. 

This  was  a beautiful  example  of  team  work 
between  hawks,  and  I would  like  to  know  if 
this  is  a common  practice  with  them,  as  it  is 
the  first  time  I have  ever  observed  the  feat. — 
Game  Protector  H.  C.  Sutherland,  Greenville, 
July,  1947. 


The  sportsmen  in  this  Division  have  really 
put  on  an  intensive  crow  hunting  campaign  this 
spring  and  summer  with  the  results  that  com- 
plaints are  heard  that  crows  are  scarce  and 
should  not  be  himted  so  hard.  This  is  probably 
pretty  far  fetched  as  the  trouble  no  doubt  lies 
in  the  fact  that  with  so  many  people  hunting 
them  they  become  wiser  and  do  not  come  into 
the  decoys  or  calling  as  they  otherwise  would. — 
Hayes  T.  Englert,  District  Supervisor,  Oil  City. 
July,  1947. 


In  the  first  week  in  Jime  I received  a report 
from  a local  resident  that  he  had  seen  “eyes” 
on  several  occasions  on  an  old  dead  tree  along 
the  Sterling  Road.  Being  at  night  he  could  not 
distinguish  anything  more  than  just  the  “eyes". 
Together  we  went  to  the  scene  and  climbed  the 
dead  tree  expecting  to  find  a nest  of  owls.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  a large  raccoon  and  six 
or  eight  young.  The  young  weighed  about  a 
pound  and  a half  each.  The  mother  appeared 
very  unconcerned. 

Three  days  later  we  returned  to  the  big  tree 
to  photograph  this  family  affair  and  to  our  sur- 
prise she  had  moved  the  entire  litter. — Game 
Protector  Paul  L.  Failor,  Mt.  Pocono,  July,  1947. 


On  Friday,  Jvme  6,  while  going  from  Cooks 
Mills  to  Robertsdale,  a flock  of  grouse  attempted 
to  cross  the  highway  in  front  of  my  automobile. 
I counted  these  birds  twice.  There  were  18  young 
and  the  mother  bird.  They  appeared  to  be  about 
a week  old.  In  addition  to  this  flock  I have 
observed  five  others.  The  one  group  of  young 
were  about  the  size  of  mature  bobwhite  quail. — 
Game  Protector  William  Lane,  Hustontown,  July, 
1947. 


We  really  need  an  anterless  deer  season  here 
in  District  F-5,  and  the  sportsmen  are  in  favor 
of  thinning  the  does  out.  Going  from  Warren  to 
Sheffield  over  the  mormtain,  you  can  see  25  to 
50  deer  along  the  road  even  in  the  day-time. 
From  10  to  20  deer  are  being  killed  on  the  high- 
way every  month  and  many  died  of  starvation  last 
spring. — Game  Protector  Duane  E.  Lettie,  Warren, 
July,  1947. 


During  the  first  part  of  this  month  while  on 
patrol,  I found  that  the  grouse  were  doing  quite 
well.  The  nests  contained  from  8 to  12  eggs.  I 
have  seen  flocks  of  8 to  12  young  ones.  Also, 
I have  received  reports  from  persons  spending 
time  in  the  forest. — Game  Protector  Carl  B. 
Benson,  Tionesta,  July,  1947. 


On  May  20,  1947  Game  Protector  Frank  Crosby, 
District  C-9,  received  a telephone  call  from  a 
lady  on  Ross  Street  in  Williamsport,  requesting 
him  to  remove  a nest  of  cottontail  rabbits  from 
her  flower  bed.  He  promptly  went  to  her  home 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  had  built  a 
fence  with  shingles  around  the  nest  to  keep  the 
young  rabbits  from  getting  out.  Three  were  out 
of  the  nest  and  he  saw  that  they  were  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  real  surprise 
came  when  he  took  the  remaining  rabbits  out 
of  the  nest  and  found  that  he  had  a total  of 
nine.. — H.  D.  Carroll,  Special  Services  Assistant, 
Williamsport,  July,  1947. 


One  day  while  coming  from  land  No.  60  I saw 
a rabbit  run  across  the  road  at  a good  rate  of 
speed.  I wondered  what  the  hurry  was.  Did 
not  have  long  to  wonder.  About  twenty  yards 
in  back  of  it  came  a large  gray  fox.  This  was 
unusual  as  you  don’t  very  often  see  or  hear  of  a 
gray  fox  chasing  game  around  in  the  day  time, 
it  was  about  4 P.M. — Game  Protector  Clyde  W. 
Decker,  Phllipsburg,  July,  1947. 


Received  one  unusual  complaint  this  month. 
One  of  our  sportsmen  has  24  hives  of  bees  in 
an  orchard  south  of  Hehrersburg.  The  skunks 
have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  visiting  the  hives 
during  the  night  and  scratching  around  the 
entrance.  As  the  bees  crawl  out  to  investigate 
the  disturbance  the  skunks  eat  them  up.  The 
continual  annoyance  keeps  the  population  of 
the  hives  at  a low  level  and  seriously  affects 
the  quantity  of  honey  which  they  manufacture. 
This  condition  also  existed  last  year  and  the 
owner  of  the  hives  stated  that  he  lost  several 
hives  during  the  winter  when  the  old  bees  died 
off  and  there  was  not  a sufficient  population  of 
young  bees  to  keep  the  hive  going.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  trap  off  these  pests.  The  owner 
trapp>ed  5 skunks  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hives 
during  the  past  trapping  season  but  there  evi- 
dently were  a few  of  the  wiser  animals  who 
escaped  the  traps  and  returned  to  their  old  tricks 
again  this  summer.  This  man  has  about  ninety 
hives  scattered  around  in  various  places  but  this 
is  the  only  area  in  which  he  has  been  having 
this  trouble. — Game  Protector  Joseph  A.  Leien- 
decker,  Sinking  Spring,  July,  1947. 


Two  deer  were  killed  by  automobiles  within 
a few  hundred  yards  of  the  Titusville  city  line, 
with  damage  of  well  over  $100.00  to  each  of  tlie 
cars  involved. — Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Miller, 
Titusville,  July,  1947. 


We  still  continue  to  have  a heavy  toll  of  deer 
and  rabbits  by  autos  on  Routes  6 and  209.  This 
speeding  is  usually  indulged  in  during  the  hours 
from  midnight  to  dawn. — Game  Protector  John 
H.  Lohmann,  Milford,  July,  1947. 


the  fellows  were  able  to  place  a double  socket 
with  two  sixty  watt  bulbs  inside  the  tub.  They 
raised  the  tub  three  inches  from  the  floor  and 
made  a fringed  curtain  out  of  feed  bags.  The 
set-up  was  crude  but  practical.  By  adding  heavy 
paper  and  several  burlaps  bags,  they  were  able 
to  retain  the  heat  and  regulate  the  temperature. 

During  the  nesting  season,  I noticed  several 
pheasant  nests  having  16  to  21  eggs.  Now  th.it 
the  chicks  have  left  the  nest.  I seldom  see  more 
than  four  or  five  young  with  the  hen.  I am 
wondering  whether  a lack  of  males  caused  a 
let-up  in  fertilization  or  if  the  predators  have 
taken  such  a heavy  toll. — Game  Protector  Roy 
W.  Trexler,  York,  July,  1947. 


I have  picked  up  two  snowshoe  hares  on  sepa- 
rate mornings  on  the  Powers  Run  highway,  and 
have  seen  several  other  hares  cross  the  highway 
in  thi  Icr'’!  y i’  early  mornings  or  evenings. — 
Game  Protector  Vem  A.  Van  Order,  St.  Maryt, 
July.  1947. 


A pair  of  albino  bam  owls  were  reported  in  a 
bam  near  Sa'ndy  Lake. — Game  Protector  Samuel 
K.  Weigel,  Mercer,  July,  1947. 


The  raccoon  damage  to  chickens,  cherries  and 
most  everything  else  is  terriffic. — Game  Protector 
S.  Earl  Carpenter,  Doylestown,  July,  1947. 


On  June  14,  1947  the  Waterfall  Sportsmen's 
Club  held  its . annual  crow  hunt.  Many  of  the 
individual  sportsmen  engaged  in  this  contest  and 
it  proved  a success  even  though  the  weather  was 
not  quite  favorable  for  the  event.  A total  of 
well  over  a hundred  crows  were  killed. — Joseph 
S.  Checklinski,  Special  Services  Assistant,  Hunt- 
ingdon, July,  1947. 


A few  days  ago  a Mallard  hen . walked  into 
an  open  office  door  of  a local  service  station  on 
West  8th  Street  in  Erie.  The  unusual  thing  about 
this  escapade  was  that  the  hen  duck  had  9 very 
young  ducklings  which  were  not  more  than  a 
few  days  old.  This  street  is  very  heavily  travelled 
and  is  in  a settled  part  of  town.  The  attendant 
looked  at  the  ducks  and  then  at  his  companion 
and  said:  “Am  I seeing  things  or  is  this  real” 
and  the  companion  said  it  was  real  alright. 
The  hen  became  quite  excited  and  started  to  fly 
about  and  it  was  apparent  that  she  would  soon 
injure  herself  so  the  door  was  opened  and  she 
left,  leaving  behind  the  9 babies  which  were 
picked  up  by  a Mrs.  William  Smith  who  fives 
in  the  same  vicinity.  She  is  caring  for  them 
and  is  really  quite  proud  of  her  newly  acquired 
family.  This  same  lady  has  a large  pond  on 
her  yard  where  she  has  numerous  other  wild 
ducks  that  have  been  coming  there  and  nesting 
for  several  years.  It  is  really  quite  a sight  to 
see  the  young  ducklings  on  this  pond  as  they 
can  move  so  much  swifter  than  the  old  ducks. 
They  Utterly  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
using  their  feet  and  their  tiny  wings  to  help  them 
move  over  the  water. — Game  Protector  Clifford 
L.  Ruth,  Erie.  July,  1947. 
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MAJOR  ARCHERY 
TOURNAMENT 

If  you  want  to  see  real  skill  employed  in 
open  competition  don’t  miss  the  13th  An- 
nual Open  Field  and  Target  Tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery 
Association  at  Meadows  Field,  York,  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  August  29  and  30.  Most 
of  the  events  will  take  place  at  Meadows 
Field,  which  is  the  York  High  School  Sta- 
dium, but  field  shooting  with  all  its  hazards 
and  handicaps  will  also  attract  many  archer- 
hunters  at  the  David  Farm  east  of  the 
Lincoln  Highway.  All  highway  routes  into 
York  will  be  well  marked  for  the  conven- 
ience of  visitors  and  the  Archery  Associa- 
tion hopes  there  will  be  many.  They  plan 
a real  demonstration.  More  than  300  fol-  ■ 
lowers  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  i 
will  participate  in  the  tournament,  the  Dis-  i 
trict  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Connecticut  to  be  rep-  > 
resented. 


Introduction 

There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  have 
a little  archery  in  their  blood.  There  are 
few  who,  on  seeing  someone  shoot  with  a 
bow  and  arrow,  do  not  themselves  have  a 
yen  to  do  so.  This  fascination  the  bow  has 
for  most  people  is  not  strange  when  we  recall 
the  centuries  on  centuries  in  which  the  bow 
was  man’s  principal  aid  in  procuring  food 
and  clothing,  his  most  efficient  weapon  of 
war,  and  a most  delightful  instrument  of 
friendly  competition.  The  bow  and  arrow 
today  is  no  less  a pleasurable  instrument  of 
friendly  competition;  and  is  successfully  used 
as  a means  of  taking  game,  both  big  and 
small  by  thousands  of  archers  the  country 
over  each  year. 

To  shoot  well  is  to  enjoy  your  bow  and 
arrows  to  the  fullest  extent.  A bow  used 
correctly  is  a precise  and  efficient  weapon. 
As  with  anything  else  there  are  certain 
correct  procedures  in  its  use.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  booklet  to  present  these 
procedures  in  as  simple  a manner  as  pos- 
sible. The  system  of  shooting  presented  is 
used  by  leading  archers  the  cormtry  over 
and  correctly  applied  will  produce  desirable 
results  in  a short  time. 

Practice  makes  perfect.  So  practice  each 
step  until  you  have  mastered  it  and  are 
able  to  perform  it  in  a smooth,  relaxed,  and 
natural  manner.  Check  your  positions  and 
shooting  form  carefully  before  a mirror  or 
better  still  have  some  accomplished  archer 
check  them  for  you.  Practice  by  drawing 
without  releasing  the  arrow.  Knowing  you 
are  not  going  to  shoot,  full  attention  can  be 
given  to  learning  each  step.  When  ready  for 
actual  shooting,  stand  ten  or  fifteen  steps 
from  the  target  and  practice  until  you  have 
mastered  each  step  in  correct  shooting  and 
your  arrows  form  consistently  close  groups. 


At  the  Pulpwood  Producers’  Picnic  held  at 
Glatco  Lodge  recently,  Rex  Clouser,  Glatfelter 
Pulpwood  Company  Forester*  assembled  a guess- 
ing contest  that  aroused  much  favorable  com- 
ment and  attention.  This  contest  was  open  to 
all  people  on  the  Papermakers’  Excursion,  and 
many  entered.  Three  cash  prizes  of  $5.00,  $3.00 
and  $1.00  were  awarded  at  4:30  p.  m..  just  be- 
fore the  Glatfelter  Pulpwood  Company’s  color 
film  was  shown  in  the  theatre.  The  contest  in- 
cluded: Tree-age  guessing  and  animal-track 

guessing. 
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You  are  then  ready  to  move  back  to  regular 
shooting  distances. 

Practice  for  form:  your  score  will  improve 
in  direct  proportion  to  your  mastering  “same- 
ness.” Just  shooting  is  not  practice  and  will 
not  necessarily  improve  your  score.  Prac- 
tice is  directed  application.  Study  the  in- 
structions and  analyze  your  shooting  tech- 
nique. Make  certain  that  you  are  as  nearly 
relaxed  as  possible  during  all  shooting  pro- 
cedure and  that  YOUR  BOW  IS  NOT  TOO 
STRONG.  ARCHERY  IS  A GAME  OF 
SKILL  NOT  A TEST  OF  STRENGTH. 

Incidentally  the  Axchery  Association  is 
willing  to  furnish  qualified  lecturers  and 
demonstrators  for  an  archery  program.  If 
your  organization  is  interested  in  hunting 
with  a bow,  an  introduction  to  the  sport,  or 
a general  archery  program,  it  will  put  you 
in  contact  with  a lecturer  in  your  area.  Just 
write  Clayton  B.  Shenk,  Secretary,  Penna. 
State  Archery  Association,  P.  O.  Box  1294, 
Lancaster. 


Recognition  of  those  who  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  development  of  the  Sportsmen’s 
Memorial  Grounds  along  Loyalsock  Creek  prob- 
ably will  take  the  form  of  a glass-enclosed  roster 
made  up  of  donors  whose  gifts  made  possible 
the  big  recreational  center. 

This  was  decided  at  the  June  dinner  meeting 
of  9.3  directors  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County  held  recently  in  the  social  hall 
of  the  Hepbumville  Presbyterian  Church,  Wil- 
liamsport. 

As  the  various  projects  are  completed,  the 
donors  of  each  are  to  receive  a letter  of  thanks 
from  the  sportsmen.  Already  many  of  the  in- 
stallations are  well  along  toward  completion,  ac- 
cording to  William  R.  Waldeisen,  chairman. 

The  brooder  houses  in  which  1.200  pheasant 
chicks  and  300  young  quail  will  be  raised  are 
almost  ready  for  the  yoimg  birds.  In  charge 
of  the  chicks  will  be  Mrs.  Arthur  Bastian,  wife 
of  the  caretaker  of  the  memorial  grounds. 


Parents  of  boys  owning  .22  caliber  rifles  are 
urged  to  check  closely  on  their  son’s  shooting 
habits.  Game  Protector  Peter  Filkosky,  Kennett 
Square,  has  had  numerous  complaints  lately  from 
residents  who  have  had  some  close  escapes  from 
serious  injury.  Perhaps  the  worst  incident  re- 
ported so  far  happened  when  a .22  bullet  pierced 
the  window  screen  of  a second  floor  bedroom  and 
lodged  in  the  framework  of  a baby’s  crib. 


While  on  a hiking  trip  near  Bear  Valley  area, 
west  of  Shamokin,  recently  three  boys  13  to  16. 
noticed  an  owl  sitting  on  an  old  dead  tree. 

One  youth  shot  at  the  owl  with  a .22  rifle 
causing  it  to  fall  back  into  the  hole  in  the  tree. 
A miner  in  the  area  blasted  the  tree  apart  with 
dynamite.  Ujwn  cleaning  out  the  tree  hole  the 
youths  not  only  found  the  owl,  a large  Great 
Homed  Owl,  but  also  discovered  the  remains 
of  14  cottontail  rabbits  four  wood  rats  and 
one  ruffed  grouse.  All  were  badly  chewed  but 
in  fresh  condition. 


’The  Butler  City  Hrmting  and  Fishing  club  has 
established  a novel  administrative  set-up  that 
may  form  a pattern  for  many  other  such  or- 
ganizations in  the  state. 

The  club  has  been  split  into  6 divisions  includ- 
ing Coon  Hunters,  Rifle,  Beagle,  Bird-dog  and 
Fox  groups  and  fishermen. 

The  arrangement  according  to  Glenn  Webster, 
secretary,  works  like  a charm  in  keeping  things 
going  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  club, 
which  takes  on  the  aspect  of  six  meetings  in 
one.  Each  of  the  groups  have  their  own  officers 
and  each  names  two  directors  who  serve  with  the 
general  directorate  of  the  club.  For  business 
sessions  Involving  club  matters,  the  whole  outfit 
gets  together  but  the  “bull  sessions”  are  split 
up  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  members. 

The  Butler  club  already  boasts  a membership 
of  1,400  with  new  members  coming  in  rapidly, 
particularly  from  the  young  men  in  the  district, 
according  to  Webster. 


Chairman  of  Ihe  membcrsh'p  committee  '■! 
Harvey  Lake  Camp  274.  Uniteu  Sportsmen,  re- 
ports that  membership  is  steadily  increasing  and 
predictions  are  that  Camp  274  will  be  one  of  the 
most  active  in  this  part  of  the  State  according 
to  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record. 

The  grounds  committee  is  preparing  a site  for 
the  erection  of  a rifle  range.  Invitations  are  in 
the  offing  to  have  the  National  Rifle  Association 
meet  on  the  range  some  time  in  the  early  fall. 
The  rifle  range  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
membership  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a large 
number  of  sportsmen  in  this  area  are  interested 
in  high  power  rifle  practice. 


The  Allegheny  County  Spor'.smcn'.s  League  is 
sponsoring  a Vermin  Control  Contest. 

The  type  of  vermin  and  necessary  evidence 
and  points  allowed  for  each  piece  is  as  foLows: 
Stray  house  cat.  (part  of  carcass  to  submit  for 
tabulation,  tail — points,  100);  weasel,  tail,  head 
or  body,  73;  gray  fox,  tail  or  pelt,  250;  red  fox, 
tail  or  pelt.  250;  red  squirrel,  tail  or  pelt.  50: 
porcupine,  tail  or  pelt,  50:  crow,  pair  of  feet,  20: 
copperhead  snake,  head  or  skin.  200;  rattlesnake, 
head  or  skin,  200;  watersnake.  head  or  skin,  10: 
blacksnake.  head  or  skin,  100;  blue  jay,  head  or 
body,  50;  kingfisher,  head  or  body,  50;  goshawk, 
feet,  head  or  body,  100;  sharp-skinned  hawk,  feet, 
head  or  body,  100;  cooper’s  hawk,  feet,  head  or 
body,  100:  great  homed  owl.  feet,  head  or  body. 
150;  skunk,  pelt,  50  points. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmer- 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  The  place  for  the  big 
event  will  be  at  the  Carl  Reynolds  summer  home, 
two  miles  from  Quarryville,  and  near  Wesley 
Church.  The  date  is  Saturday.  Aug.  16.  In  case 
of  rain  it  will  be  held  Saturday,  Aug.  23. 


Enie.-,t  Fauth.  of  the  commu;i.t.  . ■ ,i  12 

prizes  of  much  worth  will  be  awarded  ,ii  the 
picnic.  ’They  will  include  rifle.s.  pump  guns,  fly 
rod  and  reel  and  other  valuable  gifts.  Members 
and  their  wives  and  others  are  welcome  to  at- 
tend. 


’’Young  Bobby  Kriegel.  of  Johnsonburg.  seems 
to  be  the  champion  fisherman  of  this  district, 
without  even  a close  second.  Having  caught 
numerous  fish  in  the  eighteen  to  twenty  inch 
class,  he  outdid  himself  on  May  15,  when  he 
hooked  a brown  trout  25.5  inches  long.  It  weighed 
six  and  one  half  pounds,  and  proved  to  be  the 
largest  trout  caught  in  this  neighborhood  within 
the  memory  of  the  old  timers. 

“Bobby.  14  yrs.  old.  borrowed  a buddy's  rod 
,“nd  with  a piece  of  bread  for  bait,  hooked  tlie 
monster,  and  after  battling  him  to  a standstill, 
had  his  chum  net  him  in  a bushel  basket. 

“71  v.-.as  caught  in  the  East  Branch  of  the  Clarion 
river  near  the  borough  limits  of  Johnsonburg 
in  what  is  locally  known  as  the  filter  plant  dam.' 
— Lloyd  Sallack.  Deputy  Protector,  Johnsonburg 

The  Quakake  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  been 
reinstated  in  the  Schuylkill  County  Sports- 
men’s Association.  This  brings  the  total  of 
affiliated  clubs  in  the  county  to  50.  They 
have  also  registered  56  members  with  the 
State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


An  instrument  has  been  perfected  that  will 
throw  the  voice  of  a speaker  a mile.  Now 
for  one  that  will  throw  the  speaker  that  far. 


Photo  Dally  Dispatch,  New  Kensington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruno  Wencoyn,  New  Kensington,  are  pictured  looking  through  their 
bedroom  window  which  was  broken  one  morning  recently  when  a female  deer  entered 
their  home.  Officer  A1  Kruce,  detailed  to  investigate  “something  going  on  at  712  Seventh 
street,”  casts  a quizzical  look  at  the  notes  which  he  has  jotted  down. 
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Seven-month-old  Gary  Williams,  of 
Star  Route,  MeadviUe,  is  shown  watch- 
ing “Kitty”  and  her  kittens  as  they 
frolic  in  their  box.  The  mother  cat 
took  to  the  woods  one  day  to  return 
with  three  baby  rabbits,  which  she 
now  washes  and  feeds  along  with  her 
own  brood.  Two  of  the  tiny  rabbits 
can  be  seen  in  the  left  foreground. 

Meadville  Tribune  Photo. 


\ 


The  Schuylkill  County  Sportsmen's  Association 
held  their  annual  summer  convention  recently 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Shenandoah  Rod.  and  Gun 
Club,  Ringtown.  Representatives  from  17  clubs 
were  present.  The  president  of  the  Coimty  asso- 
ciation, John  Fignar,  presided.  August  24,  is  the 
date  decided  upon  to  hold  the  Field  Meet  at 
the  Adam  Sebulsky  farm  near  High  Bridge.  An 
interesting  demonstration  on  new  methods  of 
trapping  was  presented  at  the  meeting  by  Robert 
Parlaman,  Special  Service  Assistant  for  the  Game 
Commission.  He  reported  that  it  is  a known 
fact  that  two  brothers  from  Potter  County  had 
used  the  improved  methods  and  had  been  re- 
warded with  a total  of  414  foxes  taken  in  a 
nine-month  period.  The  fall  convention  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  groimds  of  the 
Keystone  Gun  Club  of  Tamaqua  on  October  19 
(Sunday)  when  three  very  expensive  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 


Plans  to  assist  in  a conservation  program  at 
the  Boy  Scout  reservation  at  Camp  Delmont, 
Sumneytown,  were  approved  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  at  the  Upper  Merion 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  headquarters.  Swedeland  Rd., 
Gulph  Mills. 

A committee  of  the  group  will  appear  at  the 
camp  at  the  request  of  Arnold  C.  Sorenson,  camn 
official,  to  teach  the  art  of  casting,  handling 
rods,  conservation  of  soil,  flood  control,  growing 
water  plants  to  provide  fish  food  and  other  out- 
door life  features. 


Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  has 
started  something  new — ‘Mosquito  Trap  Shoots’— 
for  ‘gals,’  only.  The  innovation  was  recently 
held  at  the  Sports  farm  and  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  regular  shoots  held  for  the  men. 
The  big  difference  is  in  the  fact  that  only  .22 
calibre  rifles  are  used.  Cartridges  loaded  with 
shot  pellets  are  fired  from  the  rifles  at  small  clay 
discs.  Designed  primarily  for  women  and  children 
since  they  can  enjoy  the  sport  without  feeling 
the  heavy  kick-back  or  recoil  from  the  heavier 
gauge  shot  guns  as  usually  employed  in  trap 
shooting.  Qualified  Instructors  were  on  hand  to 
help  the  uninitiated. 


Beneath  the  cool  pine  and  hemlock  surround- 
ing beautiful  Haldeman’s  Pond,  the  York  Coimty 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  staged  its 
Second  Annual  Picnic  on  Sunday,  June  22.  A 
near-capacity  group  of  sportsmen  and  their 
families  enjoyed  a full  day  of  sporting  con- 
tests and  entertainment  featured  by  the  clown- 
ing antics  of  "W.  E.  Sell,  Hanover  sporting  goods 
dealer.  An  enormous  quantity  of  five-cent  ham- 
burgers and  doggies  was  pushed  across  the  board 
by  Chairman  Ekl  Stambaugh’s  well  organized 
committee.  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  Rep- 
resentative George  A.  Goodling  were  among  the 
honored  guests  present.  The  Federation  will 
be  host  to  the  Southern  Division  on  Sunday. 
August  17th.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
North  York  Playground  Auditorium  and  will 
start  at  2 P.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FEDERATION  OF 
SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS 


JUNE  1947 

1946  Membership  by  Counties 


NORTHWEST  DIVISION 


18,578 


Butler  County  

Clarion  County  

Crawford  County  

Erie  County  

Forest  County  

Lawrence  County  

Mercer  County  

Venango  County  

Warren  Coimty  

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION  . . 

Bedford  County  

Blair  County  

Cambria  County  

Centre  County  

Fulton  County  

Huntingdon  County  

CENTRAL  DIVISION  

Bradford  County  

Clinton  County  

Columbia  County  

Lycoming  County  

Montour  County  

Northumberland  County  

Snyder  County — None 

Sullivan  County  

Tioga  County  

Union  County  

NORTHEAST  DIVISION  

Carbon  County  

Lackawanna  County  

Luzerne  County  

Monroe  County  

Pike  County  

Susquehanna  County  

Wayne  County  

Wyoming  County  

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION  

Allegheny  County  

Armstrong  County  

Beaver  County  

Fayette  County  

Greene  County  

Indiana  County  

Somerset  County  

Washington  County  

Westmoreland  County  

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION  . . 
Cameron  County  — Paid 
Clearfield  County — Paid 

Elk  County  

Jefferson  County  

McKean  County  

Potter  County — None 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION  

Adams  County — None 
Cumberland  County — None 

Dauphin  County  

Franklin  County  

Juniata  County  

Lancaster  County  

Lebanon  County  

Mifflin  County  

Perry  County  

York  County  

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION  

Berks  County  

Bucks  County  

Chester  County  

Delaware  County  

Lehigh  County  

Montgomery  County  ......... 

Northampton  County  

Philadelphia  County  

Schuylkill  County  

Total  Membership  as  of  May  28. 


1,200 

1,489 

2,089 

2,453 

295 

1,534 

5,154 

2.161 

2,203 

11,877 

751 

3,764 

5,356 

658 

219 

1,129 

16,665 

2,057 

5,427 

443 

3,016 

107 

1,285 

716 

2,628 

986 

7,251 

1,404 

924 

1,720 

840 

435 

704 

712 

512 

29,287 

9.577 

3,411 

2425 

2.114 

748 

1.776 

1,924 

4,300 

3,012 

9,773 


•2,068 

2,315 

3,147 


11,101 


300 

. . . 2,682 
100 

. . . 2,230 

. . . 1,320 

400 
711 

. . . 3,358 

37,305 

. . . 8,437 

. . . 2,747 

. . . 3,155 

. . . 2,015 

. . . 9.218 

. . . 4,118 

. . . 3,648 

. . . 1,880 
. . . 2,087 

1947  141,837 


“While  driving  along  a road  in  Florida  with 
my  good  friend  Dr.  A.  C.  Bent,  the  well  known 
orinthologist,  we  noticed  a large  snake  lying 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  We  got  out  and  found 
that  it  was  trying  to  swallow  a smaller  snake, 
wltich  was  about  half  way  down.  There  was  a 
single  knot  tied  in  the  body  of  the  small  snake 
This  knot  had  caught  in  the  side  of  the  big 
snakes  mouth,  and  had  prevented  further 
swallowing.  We  pulled  the  small  snake  out,  and 
the  large  one  promptly  glided  away.  TTie  small 
snake  lay  quietly  for  a moment,  then  untied  the 
knot  and  went  off.  I suppose  the  knot  tyas 
tied  by  accident,  while  the  snake  was  thrashing 
around,  but  it  was  there  just  the  same  and  saved 
the  snake’s  life.”— John  B.  Semple,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
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Dazed  and  out  of  its  accustomed  habitat,  a fine  specimen  of  bald  eagle  was  found  recently 
along  Pine  Grove-Caledonia  mountain  road  close  to  Cumberland-Adams  county  line. 
James  P.  Bissett,  insert,  216  Kelso  Street,  Paxtang,  stopped  his  car  and  began  taking  camera 
snapshots  of  the  bird  which  showed  no  signs  of  trying  to  fly  away. 


SNAKE  vs.  GROUNDHOG 

The  Ranger  on  the  Jefferson  State  Forest  re- 
ported that  while  engaged  in  cleaning  the  ditches 
along  one  of  the  truck  trails  he  was  attracted 
by  the  persistent  terrified  squealing  of  an  animal 
upon  the  hillside.  He  finally  decided  to  investi- 
gate and  he  found  a young  woodchuck  crouched 
down  about  three  feet  from  the  entrance  to 
its  den,  squealing  as  loudly  as  its  little  lungs 
would  permit.  It  was  a squeal  of  pain  rather 
than  of  terror.  Looking  about  carefully  for  the 
cause,  the  Ranger  discovered  a rattlesnake  about 
three  feet  in  front  of  the  little  fellow,  slowly 
stalking  him.  The  youngster  was  apparently 
paralyzed  with  fear  and  unable  to  move.  The 
Ranger  quickly  dispatched  the  reptile  with  a 
stick  and  stretched  it  over  a rock.  It  was  a 
medium  size  rattler,  about  forty  inches  long, 
and  carried  seven  rattles  and  a button.  After 
inspecting  it  for  some  minutes,  he  wondered 
about  the  woodchuck,  turned  around  to  find  that 
the  animal  had  not  moved  although  its  squealing 
had  subsided:  nor  would  it  move  until  he  walked 
around  behind  it  and  gently  nudged  it  with  his 
stick.  That  broke  the  spell  and  once  he  found 
he  could  move,  the  little  fellow  was  off  like 
a streak  and  into  the  hole. 


Child  Rescued  from  Paws  of  an 
Angry  Animal 

“Forest  City,  Dec.  27. — Harry,  the  9-year-old 
son  of  Paul  Hessler,  of  Clark’s  Valley,  while 
roaming  through  the  woods  with  his  father,  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a large  catamount. 

The  child  was  lagging  behind  about  100  yards, 
when  he  heard  a peculiar  noise  in  the  brush 
back  of  him.  He  turned  and  saw  the  animal 
darting  toward  him,  and  he  screamed  and  ran. 
stumbling  over  a stone,  thus  giving  the  catamount 
fair  play  on  him. 

The  Childs  screaming  brought  the  father  to  the 
spot,  where  the  animal  was  tearing  Harry’s 
clothing.  The  father’s  frightful  screams  scared 
the  catamount  away.  Harry  was  taken  home 
unconscious,  but  is  now  slightly  improved." 

Copied  from  an  issue  of  Summit  New  Era, 
imder  date  of  December  28,  1895,  a paper  which 
has  since  went  out  of  business. 

I was  handed  a copy  to  look  over  and  I found 
the  above  article  which  you  may  wish  to  use  in 
the  Game  News. — F.  E.  Jenkins.  Game  Protector 
B-8. 


A BIT  ’O  HISTORY:  Back  in  1844,  lumber- 

jacks working  high  up  in  the  Pocono  mountains, 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  Pike  county,  1,900  feet 
above  sea  level,  devised  a plan  for  building  a 
logging  highway  from  the  scene  of  their  activities 
to  the  saw  mill  at  Wallenpaupack,  six  miles  away. 
’They  picked  out  a swampy  section,  dammed  it 
up  and  then  built  a chute  running  into  a stream. 

By  transforming  the  spongy  plateau  into  an 
artificial  lake,  they  facilitated  moving  the  logs  to 
the  chute.  It  was  a comparatively  easy  matter 
to  slide  them  across  the  ice.  Then,  in  the  spring, 
when  the  thaw  came,  they  would  release  the  logs 
and  float  them  over  the  logging  highway  to  the 
mill. 

Imixmnding  of  the  water  up  there  103  years 
ago  was  the  inception  of  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
great  recreation  centres.  ’The  lumberjacks  who 
sought  to  ease  their  labors  by  building  the  dam 
didn’t  suspect  it  then,  but  they  were  building  the 
nucleus  of  what  today  is  Promised  Land  lake,  a 
900-acre  expanse  of  water,  mecca  for  fisher- 
men and  summer  vacationists  from  all  parts  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  lumbering  men  actually  killed  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  In  the  spongy  morass  that  they 
caused  to  be  covered  up  with  water  were  many 
fine,  tall  trees.  They  represented  a treasure  in 
lumber.  The  nature  of  the  earth  in  which  they 
were  rooted  made  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  logs  out  after  the  trees  were  cut  down. 

By  covering  the  surface  with  water  this  was 
made  easy.  They  cut  down  the  trees  after  the 
water  was  frozen  solid  in  the  fall.  ’Th^n  they 
towed  them  over  the  ice  to  the  chute,  and  thence 
to  the  Wallenpaupack  mill. 

By  doing  this  they  lost  a few  feet  of  lumber: 
the  difference  between  the  bottom  of  the  tree 
and  the  x>oint  where  the  tree  emerged  from  the 
ice.  The  remains  of  the  stumps  still  stick  out  of 
the  lake  today,  mute  evidence  of  lumbering 
activities  more  than  a century  ago. 


My  Dear  Fellow-Beagler : 

* You  are  a friend  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Beagle 
Club,  and  it  has  been  granted  a license  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club  to  hold  a Bench  Show 
Saturday,  October  4. 

A.  K.  C.  Licensed  Fall  Field  Trial  the  week 
following,  October  5 to  10. 

To  stage  a Specialty  Dog  Show  requires  a lot 
of  work.  No  one  man  or  a small  committee 
should  undertake  this  job.  Therefore,  I,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bench  Show  Committee,  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  Club  to  consider  .him-  or 
herself  as  a member  of  this  Committee  and  offer 
his  or  her  services  to  do  something  to  make 
a success  of  this  project. 

The  Trophy  Committee,  the  Advertising  Com- 
mittee and  the  Refreshment  Committee  need  your 


help.  The  least  any  member  can  do  is  to  take 
a half-page  advertisement  in  the  Catalogue,  or 
offer  a suitable  trophy.  Then  enter  your  Hounds 
and  get  others  to  enter. 

The  effort  put  forth  by  those  interested  in 
Show  Beagles  has  shown  fruit  in  the  calibre  of 
our  Field  Trial  Beagles.  By  this  I want  to 
impress  upon  you  the  need  for  all  Beaglers  to 
give  a helping  hand  In  every  way  to  further 
the  Merry  Little  Hound. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  earnest  and 
hearty  cooperation,  I beg  to  remain  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Beagle — 

Yours  fraternally 
Fred'k  Wm.  Kraiker. 

715  Keighler  Avenue. 

Secane,  Delaware  County.  Pa. 


Month-old  baby  woodchuck  being  fed 
by  “Heinle”  Richeal,  Eastvale,  after  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  young  man  in  a 
weakened  condition  by  a sympathetic 
neighbor  who  found  the  young  animal. 
He  soon  “perked  up"  and  has  since  gradu- 
ated to  the  nursing  bottle. 

Photo,  News  ’Tribune,  Beaver  Falls. 
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A COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT— from  Page  3 


covering  the  best  known  breeding  areas  in 
Canada  and  Alaska.  The  number  of  paired 
and  single  drakes  of  each  species  are  re- 
corded and  correlated  with  the  total  num- 
bers observed.  Clutch  sizes  in  nests  are 
noted.  Hatching  success  is  recorded.  Later, 
brood  counts  by  age  classes  are  computed 
to  provide  average  survival  data.  Similar 
methods  are  followed  on  National  Wildlife 
Refuges  in  the  United  States. 

8.  The  Service  needs  state  help  in  getting 
this  kind  of  information.  Waterfowl  biolo- 
gists in  all  the  states  can  follow  much  the 
same  procedure  of  cruising  the  breeding 
areas  during  the  peaks  of  pre -nesting,  nest- 
ing, and  rearing  seasons.  Review  of  the 
averages  found  on  individual  areas  scattered 
over  the  breeding  range  in  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  United  States  would  then  provide 
a practical  and  satisfactory  index  to  the 
character  of  each  breeding  year.  Regula- 
tions could  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Migration  and  Wintering 

1.  Catering  to  the  needs  of  waterfowl  dur- 
ing their  migration  and  wintering  periods 
needs  much  more  attention  than  the  Fish 
and  Wildilfe  Service  alone  can  supply.  The 
requirements  of  ducks  and  geese  during 
these  two  periods  are,  first  of  all,  ample  food 
supplies  and  safe  resting  places  within  easy 
cruising  ranges.  States  having  the  greatest 
number  of  areas  meeting  these  requirements 
enjoy  the  best  wildfowling.  On  the  other- 
hand,  states  which  have  lost  waterfowl  habi- 
tats through  intensified  agriculture,  unwise 
drainage,  huge  impoundments  for  irrigation 


or  power  and  diversion  of  rivers,  now  have 
little  to  offer  either  ducks  or  hunters. 

2.  Flocking  together  of  waterfowl  at  a 
few  favorable  points  has  concentrated  hunt- 
ing, intensified  lead  poisoning  and  disease 
factors,  reduced  food  supplies.  Clearly,  the 
need  is  to  scatter  the  flocks.  Future  han- 
dling must  emphasize  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  many  well-distributed  fall  and 
winter  spots,  not  rely  on  a few  large  ones. 
Here  is  where  state  and  local  governments 
can  do  a good  job.  They  can  handle  such 
projects  much  more  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically than  the  Federal  Government  which 
must  for  the  most  part,  restrict  its  refuge 
program  to  the  larger  areas.  In  each  state 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  develop- 
ment work  of  this  sort. 

3.  Food  production  on  many  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  acres  in  major  wintering 
grounds  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf 
Coast  has  been  reduced  by:  (a)  Intrusion 

of  salt  water  into  formerly  fresh  marshes  by 
construction  of  inland  waterways,  ship  chan- 
nels and  artificial  inlets.  The  same  acre  of 
marsh  produces  less  food  as  salt  and  brack- 
ish marsh  than  as  fresh  marsh.  Whenever 
possible  private,  state  and  federal  agencies 
should  restore  fresh  water  conditions,  (b) 
Spread  of  plant  pests  which  have  little  or 
no  food  value  themselves  but  which  smother 
out  food  producing  plants.  Most  important 
of  these  are  water  hyacinth,  alligator  weed 
and  two  species  of  sawgrass.  They  now 
cover  vast  areas  of  formerly  food-producing 
m'rshes,  forcing  the  waterfowl  to  find  new 
winter  homes.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the 


reasons  why  more  of  our  birds  now  go  south 
into  Mexico.  (c)  Drainage  of  wintering 
marsh  land  still  continues  although  at  re- 
duced rate.  Most  of  the  economically  feas- 
ible and  agriculturally  productive  drainage 
programs  have  been  completed  long  ago. 
Those  proposing  drainage  programs  should 
be  strongly  opposed  and  made  to  prove  the 
soundness  of  their  program  beyond  question. 

4.  Reasonably  effective  methods  are  known 
for  control  of  water  hyacinth  and  sawgrass. 
Large  scale  control  programs  for  these  plant 
pests  should  be  vigorously  pushed.  No  ef- 
fective method  for  control  of  alligator  weed 
is  yet  known  and  investigations  to  find  a 
control  method  should  be  forcefully  urged. 
Once  developed  the  control  method  should 
be  put  into  large  scale  use  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

5.  Detailed  knowledge  of  waterfowl  migra- 
tion is  important  in  (a)  establishing  refuges 
and  public  shooting  grounds  and  (b)  de- 
termining flyways  in  their  relation  to  hunt- 
ing. Banding  is  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation. Ducks  need  to  be  banded 
throughout  the  breeding  grounds  in  Canada, 
Alaska  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  this  work  could  be  done  by  personnel 
of  Federal  refuges,  and  by  State  Game  De- 
partment personnel  on  certain  strategic  areas. 
The  work  could  well  be  made  a project  by 
the  various  State  Game  Departments  under 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid  Act.  In 
Alaska,  banding  operations  could  be  car- 
ried on  by  Fish  and  Wildltfe  Service  per- 
sonnel. An  enlarged  program  has  already 
been  outlined  for  this  summer’s  operation 
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in  the  Territory.  In  Canada,  the  banding  on 
the  breeding  grounds  could  be  carried  on 
jointly  by  personnel  of  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  Ducks  Unlimited. 

' 6.  The  national  waterfowl  refuge  program 

is  well  advanced  and  performing  its  antici- 
pated work  in  preserving  a necessary  brood 
stock.  This  program  should  be  carried  on 
to  completion.  It  would  be  helped  by  rais- 
; ing  the  Duck  Stamp  to  two  dollars.  Serious 
gaps  stUl  exist  in  its  coverage  of  the  water - 
fowl  concentration  areas.  Particularly  vul- 
nerable in  winter  is  California  at  the  end 
of  the  Pacific  Flyway,  the  Gulf  Coast  region, 

^ and  New  England.  Several  large-scale  nest- 
ing restoration  projects  of  30,000  to  50,000 
acres  should  be  restored  through  the  medium 
of  the  Duck  Stamp  in  the  northern  United 
States  breeding  zone.  These  areas  formerly 
had  fine  producing  records  but  have  been 
rendered  impotent  mostly  by  drainage  and 
irrigation. 

Law  Enforcement 

1.  Regulations  are  a conservation  tool. 
Their  enforcement  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  harvest  can  be  satisfactorily  regu- 
lated and  the  birds  given  the  protection  they 
badly  need  on  their  wintering  areas,  breed- 
ing grounds,  and  during  migrations. 

2.  At  the  present  time,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  only  about  70  law  enforce- 
ment agents  to  cover  the  entire  United  States. 
Obviously  this  staff  is  inadequate.  Increased 
hunting  pressure,  and  the  related  problems 
of  pollution,  disease,  and  crop  protection 
need  much  more  attention.  Additional 
agents  are  needed  in  both  the  federal  and 
state  enforcement  organizations. 

3.  Excellent  cooperation  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  hunting  regulations  has 
been  given  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
by  most  of  the  State  Game  Agencies  but  in 
some  of  the  states  there  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. 

4.  But  beyond  the  need  for  better  law  en- 
forcement, the  hunter  should  be  educated  to 
his  individual  responsibilities.  He  should 
(a)  observe  the  regulations  and  see  that 
others  do  the  same  (b)  voluntarily  restrict 
his  own  kill  (c)  stop  shooting  at  waterfowl 
beyond  effective  killing  range  of  his  gun, 
thereby  reducing  present  disastrous  crippling 
losses  (d)  make  every  effort  to  retrieve 
downed  birds,  using  trained  dogs  as  much 
as  possible  (e)  contribute  more  to  the  pro- 
gram than  mere  license  and  duck  stamp. 
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After  all,  he  is  the  principal  beneficiary  of 
our  efforts.  He  needs  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

Mortality  Causes 

1.  When  waterfowl  migrate  south  to  find 
suitable  fall  and  winter  feeding  and  resting 
places,  the  combined  influence  of  all  mor- 
talities must  be  determined,  not  the  legal 
kill  alone.  Botulism,  cholera,  lead  poisoning, 
pollution,  crippling  and  other  factors  all  play 
a part.  The  fewer  the  birds  that  are  lost 
to  other  factors,  the  greater  can  be  the 
number  harvested.  But  how  many  ducks 
are  lost  beyond  the  legal  kill?  At  this 
stage  of  waterfowl  management  the  answer 
is  difficult  to  learn.  It  is  unlikely  that  total 
numbers  of  ducks  dying  from  cholera,  bo- 
tulism, lead  poisoning  and  the  other  factors 
ever  can  be  figured  accurately.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  indices  must  be  used  in- 
stead of  total  numbers.  If  they  are  ar- 
rived at  by  a uniform  and  consistent  method 
they  will  provide  practical  management  tools. 

2.  Estimates  of  the  total  hunting  bag  and 
crippling  losses  each  year  must  come  direct 
from  the  hunters  themselves.  They  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  report  their  true  hunting 
success  or  failure.  But  the  puzzling  ques- 
tion is  how  can  we  get  this  information  from 
the  hunter  into  the  hands  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service? 

3.  Several  methods  have  been  tried.  One 
involved  a “Score-card”  questionnaire  (pub- 
lished in  various  cooperative  newspapers  and 
sporting  magazines) . Although  the  response 
was  generally  not  as  great  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, a new  source  of  information  was 
tapped.  The  “Score-cards”  have  real  pos- 
sibilities. We  need  moqe  of  them.  And  we 
need  to  determine  the  percentage  of  duck 
stamp  purchasers  who  actually  went  hunting. 

4.  Another  method  was  also  tried.  U.  S. 
Game  Management  Agents  contacted  hunters 
and  had  them  complete  form  questionnaires. 
Figures  obtained  by  this  method  probably 
provide  a closer  approach  to  the  actual  kill 
than  those  of  the  “Score-card”  since  the 
sampling  is  more  of  a random  nature.  But 
like  the  “Score-card”  this  hunter-agent  tally 
can  be  of  practical  value  only  if  a large  and 
representative  number  of  hunters  report 
from  each  state. 

5.  Several  of  the  states  have  made  con- 
scientious effort  to  approximate  hunting  kill 
of  waterfowl.  The  common  method  is  by 
requiring  hunters  to  report  to  the  State 
Game  Department  after  the  season.  Esti- 
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mates  derived  from  this  approach  are  valu- 
able. Present  weakness  is  that  only  a few 
states  are  represented  and  the  figures  are 
usually  not  available  for  a year  or  so  after 
they  are  most  needed.  It  would  be  a mighty 
step  forward  if  all  states  undertook  a uni- 
form method  of  sampling  their  hunter  popu- 
lation. 

6.  Eknerging  from  the  foregoing  trial  and 
error  methods  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
states  join  hands  with  the  Service  to  devise 
and  carry  out  a nation-wide  random  sam- 
pling; that  a sort  of  Gallup  poll  be  con- 
ducted at  the  end  of  the  waterfowl  hunting 
season. 

7.  But  all  of  these  methods  consider  only 
the  bag  and  unretrieved  losses  in  the  United 
States  and  only  part  of  the  story  is  told. 
The  Canadian  and  Latin-American  coun- 
tries also  need  supply  satisfactory  hunting 
statistics.  In  lieu  thereof,  one  other  method 
might  provide  reasonable  management  in- 
formation. This  would  be  to  band  water- 
fowl  on  their  breeding  grounds  and  de- 
termine through  analysis  of  the  banding  re- 
turns on  these  sample  populations,  the  rate 
at  which  banded  birds  were  reported  by 
hunters.  Through  study  of  the  returns  it  is 
possible  to  get  an  index  to  the  hunting 
pressure  and  compute  the  approximate  sur- 
vival of  the  population  from  year  to  year. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  test  this 
method.  Banding  crews  working  on  Ca- 
nadian areas  will  investigate  the  problems 
involved  in  banding  sample  Prairie  Provinces 
breeding  populations.  This  year  will  be 
mostly  experimental.  Nevertheless,  the  re- 
sults should  prove  whether  the  plan  is  prac- 
tical. If  trapping  and  banding  of  breeding 
ground  birds  does  prove  practical,  perhaps 
cooperative  programs  can  be  worked  out  by 
which  workers  or  students  in  wildlife  man- 
agement from  various  states  and  provinces 
can  help  carry  out  the  work. 

8.  Any  factors  responsible  for  important 
waterfowl  losses  are  of  interest,  particularly 
if  the  factor  can  be  controlled.  Local  in- 
tensive studies  of  any  such  factors  by  state 
game  biologists  and  others  are  encouraged. 
The  Service  will  welcome  the  information 
as  an  aid  in  viewing  the  entire  national 
picture.  Local  reports  on  waterfowl  losses 
from  botulism  or  fowl  cholera  should  be 
made  whenever  possible.  Also,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  get  wider  knowledge  on 
lead  poisoning  because  it  is  so  widespread. 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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NATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY— from  Page  5 


Trees  provide  all  sorts  of  photographic  possibilities  from  the  all-over  structure  to  the 
smallest  branch. 


cess  of  feeding  them.  Choose  a time  when 
both  birds  are  away  searching  for  food  and 
then  approach  using  extreme  caution.  If  one 
of  the  birds  should  return  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  job,  remain  as  motionless  as 
possible  and  do  not  complete  the  job  until 
both  birds  are  again  away  from  the  nest. 
While  some  birds  are  very  accommodating 
and  show  very  little  fear,  either  of  the 
photographer  or  his  camera,  others  may  be 
extremely  nervous  and  can  be  photographed 
only  after  using  extreme  caution  and  wait- 
ing sometimes  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Here  indeed  is  a test  of  the  patience  of  the 
photographer. 

Shallow  ponds  and  streams  are  useful 
sources  for  obtaining  photographic  material 
such  as  frogs,  toads,  salamanders,  and  the 
various  crustaceans  and  water  insects. 
Usually  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  photograph 
them  at  the  spot  where  they  are  found,  but 
if  they  are  collected  and  taken  home,  they 
may  be  photographed  in  the  glass  aquarium 
that  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this 
article.  Try  to  duplicate  the  natural  en- 
vironment, as  nearly  as  possible,  in  which 
each  of  the  subjects  were  found. 

July  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  which 
to  photograph  insects.  The  nature  photog- 
rapher should  never  be  at  a loss  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects.  Insects  are 
to  be  found  nearly  everywhere  outdoors 
and  sometimes,  to  our  discomfort,  indoors. 

A series  of  photographs  showing  all  the 
different  stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
some  of  the  insects  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  Such  a series  should  be  started 
with  the  egg  of  the  particular  insect  to  be 
photographed.  Before  collecting  these  eggs 
a person  will  have  to  know  where  to  look 
for  them,  therefore  it  is  best  to  consult  a 
good  book  on  insects  or  a competent  au- 
thority before  doing  so.  Much  time  will  be 
saved.  With  some  species,  such  as  the  butter- 
flies, the  eggs  may  be  located  by  observ- 
ing on  what  plantlife  the  adult  insect  is 


feeding.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  food  plant 
on  which  the  parent  insect  is  feeding  but 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  locate. 

Insects  must  be  photographed  at  close 
range,  and  as  the  distance  from  camera  to 
subject  decreases  so  does  the  depth  of  focus 
of  the  camera.  To  get  as  great  a depth  of 
focus  as  possible,  the  opening  in  the  dia- 
phram  of  the  lens  must  be  cut  down  as  small 
as  possible.  When  this  is  done,  a longer 
exposure  is  necessary  to  properly  expose  the 
negative,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  a lively  subject 
in  focus.  Many  photographers  of  insects 
work  only  with  mounted  specimens  but  un- 
less these  specimens  have  been  mounted  and 
properly  arranged  by  an  expert,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  make  them  appear  lifelike  in 
a photo. 

One  of  the  best  methods  I know  for 
handling  insects  to  be  photographed  is  to 
place  them  in  a refrigerator  until  they  be- 
come numb  but  still  able  to  cling  to  the 
twig  or  object  on  which  they  are  to  be 
photographed.  When  it  is  desired  to  photo- 
graph them  in  the  field,  a home-made  re- 
frigerator containing  dry  ice  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  The  camera  should  be 
set  up  and  focused  on  the  spot  on  which 
the  insect  is  to  be  photographed,  with  the 
shutter  set  for  the  proper  exposure,  before 
taking  the  insect  out  of  the  refrigerator. 
With  all  preparations  made  beforehand,  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  properly  ar- 
range the  subject  and  to  make  the  exposure. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  nature 
photography  is  that  of  photographing  wild 
flowers.  Some  of  the  more  fragile  species 
are  in  motion  almost  constantly,  even  on  the 
most  calm  days.  Pick  a day  when  there 
is  very  little  breeze  and  carry  along  some 
sort  of  windbreak,  just  in  case.  The  camera 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  level  or 
slightly  higher  than  the  subject.  If  a film 
with  a fast  emulsion  is  being  used,  I find  it 
best  to  shade  out  the  subject.  Confusing 
plant-life  growing  too  near  should  be  pulled 


or  bent  out  of  the  way  so  it  will  not  de- 
tract from  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  a paragraph 
from  L.  W.  Brownell’s  “Natural  History  with 
a Camera.” 

“To  be  a completely  successful  nature 
photographer,  one  must  forget,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  considerations  of  personal  com- 
fort. Anyone  who  is  afraid  of  soiling  his 
clothes  or  getting  his  shoes  muddy,  who 
does  not  enjoy  walking  in  the  snow  or  wad- 
ing in  ice-cold  water,  who  is  too  sluggish  to 
move  under  a blazing  summer  sun  or  too 
tired  to  lug  a heavy  camera  outfit  under  all 
such  conditions,  had  best  forswear  nature 
photography  before  he  starts.  For  all  of 
these  more  or  less  disagreeable  incidents,  and 
many  more,  await  him  who  would  consci- 
entiously follow  nature’s  trails  and  photo  - 
graph  her  offspring.  In  spite  of  all  these 
drawbacks,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  a 
lover  of  the  out-of-doors  rarely  tires  of  it, 
but  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  inter- 
ested as  he  progresses.  Each  picture  ob- 
tained is  something  of  considerable  value 
gained,  and  those  secured  under  uncomfort- 
able and  sometimes  dangerous  conditions,  or 
by  hardship,  exposure,  and  diligent  toil,  are 
the  ones  that  we  prize  the  most,  even  though 
they  may  be  far  from  the  best  that  we  have 
from  the  point  of  real  excellence.” 


STATUS  OF  OUR  STORY  CONTEST 

As  you  know  the  contest  for  submitting 
the  most  unusual  hunting  or  outdoor  ex- 
perience ends  the  last  day  of  September. 
While  it  has  resulted  in  sixty  or  more  con- 
tributions to  date,  we  are  confident  there  are 
a lot  of  readers  who  could  compete  if  they 
wanted  to.  As  we  said  before  and  say  again, 
we  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  any- 
one’s ability  as  a writer.  All  we  are  in- 
terested in  is  hearing  about  the  unusual 
things  afield.  So,  if  you  have  not  already 
submitted  your  experience  do  so  before  mid- 
night September  30.  Don’t  use  more  than 
750  words  in  recounting  it,  type  it  on  8V2 
X 11  paper  double  spaced  with  your  name 
and  address  at  the  top  of  each  page  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner.  Address  it  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg, 
and  mark  it  for  the  attention  of  the  OUT- 
DOOR STORY  CONTEST.  You  are  not 
limited  to  one  experience.  Prizes  are:  First, 
$100.00;  second  $50.00;  third  $25.00;  five 
$10.00  prizes  and  five  $5.00  prizes. 


A splendid  “shot”  of  a woodchuck  snapped 
June  1 this  year  by  Doug  Carswell,  Plains. 
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BOWMAN’S  HILL  SANCTUARY— from  Page  8 


Penn’s  Woods  oak 
marker  bears  the  Arms 
of  William  Penn,  thi 
date  of  his  birth,  and 
the  date  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Penn’s  Woods 
by  Governor  James  H. 
Duff,  then  Attorney 
General,  on  Oct.  12, 
1944,  as  part  of  the 
William  Penn  Tercen- 
tenary. The  marker 
was  donated  in  honor 
of  Margaret  S.  B.  Zant- 
zinger,  chair  man, 
Penn’s  Woods  Commit- 
tee. 


“living  memorials.”  Each  little  flower  spring- 
ing up  in  its  accustomed  place  year  after 
year  pays  tribute  to  the  valiant  men  who 
made  this  ground  sacred  in  the  service  of 
their  Country. 

The  trees,  shrubs,  wildflowers  and  ferns 
along  the  trails  at  Bowman’s  Hill  are  in  a 
public  park  established  as  a perpetual  me- 
morial. The  perpetuity  of  the  Preserve  is 
therefore  assured.  There  are  Park  Guards 
for  the  protection  of  Washington  Crossing 
Park  and  also  of  the  Preserve  from  van- 
dalism. 

The  protection  of  the  flora — the  living  me- 
morials— however,  is  based  on  a more  noble 
appeal  than  the  authoritative  badge  of  an 
officer.  In  the  past  12  years  there  have  been 
several  arrests  and  fines  of  $25  or  more  for 
flagrant  vandalism  within  the  Preserve.  But 
i a fragrant  spray  of  Trailing  Arbutus  along 
, a heavily  travelled  trail  or  masses  of  Vir- 
; ginia  Bluebells  along  the  motor  road  through 
the  Preserve  verify  a spirit  of  patriotic  re- 
spect for  their  preservation  which  has  been 
built  around  the  public  relations  of  these 
plants,  since  the  inception  of  the  Preserve. 

The  Preserve  was  founded  as  a project  of 
Conservation.  It  was  sponsored  by  thou- 
sands of  women  throughout  Pennsylvania 
whose  various  clubs  are  continually  activat- 
ing the  preservation  of  our  natirral  beauty, 
national  resources  and  wild  life  through  the 
systematic  efforts  of  their  Conservation  Com- 
mittees. 

These  Committees  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts through  the  Conservation  Council, 
formerly  headed  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Zantzinger 
and  now  by  Mrs.  Humbert  Powell.  This 
Council  is  the  corporate  sponsor  of  the  Pre- 
serve. Through  the  widespread  influence  of 
this  Council  in  Garden  Clubs,  Women’s 
Clubs,  Girl  Scouts,  patriotic  organizations 
and  sympathetic  groups,  the  status  of  these 
plants  as  “living  memorials”  in  a public 
park  has  been  very  well  established  in  the 
public  mind. 

The  flora  of  Pennsylvania  well  deserves 
an  outdoor  vivarium  where  the  public  can 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  wildlife  they  encounter  in 
trips  afield.  Pennsylvania  is  a keystone 
state  botanically  as  well  as  politically.  The 
glaciers  left  behind  species  of  plants  which 
are  native  to  northern  stretches  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Greenland.  Plants 
abundant  in  States  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line  are  found  in  the  southern 
counties  of  this  State.  Beautiful  orchids, 
abundant  in  the  Pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey, 
are  rare  specimens  in  the  gravel  flats  around 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  All  these  types  are 
included  in  Pennsylvania’s  flora.  When 
William  Perm  closed  a deal  for  what  is  now 
this  Commonwealth  for  approximately  $65,- 
000,  he  acquired  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
tracts  of  land  in  America.  Its  sylvan  beauty 
suggested  its  future  name.  It  was  rich  in 
wild  life  which  in  turn  was  dependent  on 
the  preservation  of  its  woodlands  and 
streams.  The  education  of  the  public  to- 
ward ways  and  means  of  conserving  our 
heritage  of  natural  wealth  can  be  nurtured 
by  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our 
flora  and  fauna. 

We  believe  that  groups  of  school  children 
strolling  along  the  nature  trails  of  Bow- 
man’s Hill  under  the  supervision  of  teachers 
trained  as  naturalists  will  have  a more  in- 


telligent understanding  of  the  practice  and 
purpose  of  conservation. 

There  were  more  than  125  species  of  trees 
and  some  2000  species  of  shrubs,  ferns  and 
wild  flowers  in  Pennsylvania  in  Penn’s  time. 
It  is  the  objective  of  Bowman’s  Hill  Wild 
Flower  Preserve  to  assemble  within  its 
bounds  group  plantings  of  as  many  of  these 
as  possible.  Many  kinds  of  native  plants 
were  used  by  the  Indians  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. Some  of  them  are  still  the  “materia 
medica”  of  our  generation.  The  Medicinal 
Plant  Trail  is  the  host  of  a collection  of 
plants  recognized  for  medicinal  properties, 
and  The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 
compiled  for  the  Preserve  a list  of  native 
Pennsylvania  plants  commonly  used  in  medi- 
cine. About  340  feet  from  the  entrance  of 
the  medicinal  Plant  Trail  there  is  a stand 
of  plants  about  10"  high  with  dark  green 
leaves.  In  April  they  are  topped  with  a 
greenish-white  flower.  Physicians  recognize 
the  name  Hydrastis  canadensis  but  many 
have  never  seen  the  plant  growing.  Be- 
side the  plant  is  a marker  bearing  the  num- 
ber 53  more  commonly  known  as  Goldenseal. 
This  is  its  identification  number.  Other  well- 
known  medicinal  plants  along  this  trail  are 
Ginseng  No.  236,  May  Apple  No.  204,  Witch 
Hazel  No.  263,  Spicebush  No.  84  and  Winter- 
green  No.  69. 

Over  500  species  of  native  plants  have 
been  brought  into  the  Preserve,  given  identi- 
fication numbers,  and  recorded  in  the  files. 
Location  of  plantings  along  the  trails  is  fa- 
cilitated by  footage  markers.  Rocks,  on 
which  are  painted  white  keystones  with  black 
figures  indicating  the  distance  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  trail,  have  been  set  every  50 
feet.  Trail  guides  are  prepared  showing  the 
number,  footage  and  name  of  each  planting. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  plantings  did  not 
survive.  We  could  not  understand  why  the 
lobelia  disappeared  as  fast  as  planted  until 
we  found  the  roots  all  carefully  stored  away 
in  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Muskrat;  washed  and 
cleaned,  ready  for  future  meals.  In  the 
winter,  deer  seem  to  like  the  fresh  shoots  of 


our  partridgeberry  and  “Br’er”  Rabbit  en- 
joyed the  Blue  Phlox.  There  are  ways  of 
controlling  these  troubles.  Many  of  the 
plantings  require  special  habitats  not  orig- 
inally found  in  the  Preserve  area.  Lime- 
stone and  sandstone  outcrops  were  specially 
built  for  ferns  and  plants  that  will  not  tol- 
erate any  other  kind  of  a home.  The  Pre- 
serve boasts  of  the  only  existing  artificial 
sphagnum  bog  built  after  several  years  of 
experiment.  Cranberries,  Arethusa,  Grass- 
Pink,  Orchids,  and  other  bog-living  plants 
brought  in  by  the  Park  Superintendent  seem 
to  thrive  in  their  new  home.  On  the  other 
hand,  a study  of  the  requirements  of  certain 
plants  indicate  a location  in  the  Preserve 
just  to  their  liking.  A spot  was  found  for 
Crested  Iris  which  shows  its  appreciation 
every  May  by  a regal  display  of  deep  blue- 
je welled  blooms. 

The  10  major  Trails  bear  such  descriptive 
names  as  Marshmarigold,  Bluebell,  Azalea, 
Laurel,  Educational  (on  which  20  or  more 
plantings  are  marked  with  their  common 
names) , Fern  and  Gentian.  The  others  are 
named  in  honor  of  well  known  nature  or 
garden  lovers,  such  as  Harshberger,  Lloyd, 
Parry  and  Reed.  The  two  sphagnum  bogs 
provide  happy  homes  for  the  bog-loving 
plants  such  as  our  native  Orchids,  and  other 
rare  and  dainty  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  Trails  and  the  two  Bogs, 
there  is  Penn’s  Woods — a 15-acre  area  within 
the  Preserve,  dedicated  in  October  1944  by 
the  then  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  the 
Hon.  James  H.  Duff,  as  Pennsylvania’s  first 
Living  Memorial  Reforestation  Project.  Of 
the  109  trees  native  to  the  State,  40  are 
already  represented  in  this  area.  To  date. 
132  trees  have  been  sponsored  by  groups  and 
individuals,  many  of  them  as  memorials  to 
men  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  in  World  War  II. 

When  the  Preserve  was  only  5 years  old. 
Girard  wrote  in  his  column  of  April  5,  1939; 

“Hail  to  Bowman’s  Hill!  There  it  stands 

and  presents  in  Bucks  County  the  finest 
(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Long  before  men  invented  plows  and 
other  tools  for  cultivating  the  soil,  many 
animals  were  working  with  similar  effect. 

Animals  continually  bring  deeper  soil  to 
the  surface,  where  it  is  exposed  to  weather- 
ing. Water  then  penetrates  the  ground 
through  their  burrows  and,  as  a sponge 
holds  water,  the  porous  earth  reduces  the 
run-off  in  wet  weather.  The  increased  mois- 
ture leads  to  a better  growth  of  vegetation, 
which  in  turn  enriches  the  soil.  Burrowing 
animals  commonly  make  their  homes  under 
rocks  and  logs.  After  each  rain  the  rock 
or  log  sinks  a little,  and  the  animals  living 
underneath  must  excavate  more  earth.  This 
is  piled  up  around  the  rock  or  log  and 
gradually  covers  it. 

Although  many  other  animals  work  the 
soil,  moles  are  the  most  conspicuous  culti- 
vators throughout  much  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  When  we  see  the  irregularly 
rounded  ridges  of  a mole’s  runway  crossing 
the  lawn  or  wandering  along  the  rows  of  a 
garden,  our  reaction  is  generally  one  of 
enmity.  The  mole  industriously  pushes  its 
way  through  the  earth,  up-rooting  delicate 
plants  and  sod.  Here  and  there  it  pushes 
up  “fountains”  of  earth  that  may  cover  and 
smother  plants.  Also,  moles  eat  some  vege- 
table matter:  certain  bulbs,  tubers,  and 

seeds.  However,  it  is  only  in  cultivated 
land  that  moles  are  injurious,  and  even  here 
they  usually  pay  for  their  damage  by  the 
number  of  grubs  they  eat. 


The  common  mole  is  well  fitted  for  its 
burrowing  life.  Its  shape  is  streamlined,  the 
head  sharply  pointed.  The  front  limbs  are 
short  and  powerful,  set  far  forward  so  that 
they  look  as  if  they  came  out  from  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  immediately  behind  the  head. 
The  broad  and  shovel-like  forefeet  are 
armed  with  stout,  sharp  claws. 

The  mole’s  methods  of  digging  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  other  animals  and  can  be 
studied  by  putting  the  animal  in  a narrow 
glass  cage  packed  with  earth.  The  mole 
w’ill  then  dig  without  paying  attention  to 
those  who  are  watching  him,  especially  in 
artificial  light. 

Moles  make  two  kinds  of  tunnels,  the  sur- 
face runways  we  see  on  the  lawns,  and 
deep  burrows.  When  working  only  a few 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  mole  twists  the 
front  part  of  its  body  to  one  side.  The 
forefoot  underneath  pushes  against  the  floor 
of  the  tunnel,  while  the  opposite  foot  is 
brought  up  along  the  muzzle  and  thrust 
vigorously  upward,  pushing  up  the  roof  of 
the  runway.  From  time  to  time  the  mole 
changes  its  position,  exchanging  one  fore- 
limb for  the  other.  Meanwhile,  its  sensi- 
tive snout  is  moving  about  rapidly  as  if  to 
locate  food  or  anything  unusual  in  the  newly 
exposed  earth. 

In  excavating  deep  tunnels  a foot  or  more 
below  the  surface,  other  methods  must  be 
used.  The  head  is  turned  to  the  right.  The 
left  front  foot  is  brought  forward,  then  is 


powerfully  drawn  back,  scooping  out  some 
earth.  The  head  is  next  bent  to  the  other 
side  and  the  right  paw  scoops  out  more 
earth.  At  each  stroke  the  earth  is  thrown 
back  under  the  mole’s  body.  The  hind  feet 
are  brought  forward  under  the  belly  to  kick 
the  loose  earth  backward.  After  a pile  of 
earth  has  accumulated,  the  mole  makes  a 
tight  somersault  in  its  burrow.  Then  it  i 
pushes  the  pile  of  earth  in  front  of  it  along  j 
the  tunnel,  using  first  one  broad  shovel-paw 
and  then  the  other,  hitching  along  on  the 
three  other  limbs.  When  the  vertical  tunnel 
leading  to  the  surface  is  reached,  the  loose 
earth  is  pushed  into  it,  causing  an  equal  | 
amount  to  be  forced  out  the  top,  in  the 
center  of  the  mole  hill,  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  a sausage-stuffing  machine.  'The 
surplus  earth  falls  down  the  sides,  giving 
the  familiar  mole  hill  its  typical  appearance. 

In  comparison  with  its  size,  the  mole 
moves  enormous  amounts  of  earth.  In  suit- 
able soil  it  may  dig  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
feet  or  more  per  hour  and  may  keep  this 
up  day  and  night.  One  mole  is  even  known 
to  have  made  a run  of  nearly  a hundred 
yards  in  a single  night  after  a rain.  Since  the 
common  mole  is  only  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  not  counting  the  tail,  this  feat  would 
compare  with  that  of  a man  digging  a tunnel, 
large  enough  for  him  to  crawl  through,  over 
half  a mile  long.  In  tests  of  strength,  moles 
have  also  proved  extraordinary,  lifting  ob- 
jects more  than  30  times  their  own  weight. 


RABBIT  DOGS — from  Page  20 


of  the  winners.  Hunting  rabbits  with  beagles  from  an  esthetic 
viewpoint  is  truly  “tops.”  The  seasoned  beagler  is  as  exclusive  as 
a dry  fly  fisherman  and  the  grouse  hunter. 

Rabbits  are  hunted  with  many  breeds  of  dogs,  and  just  plain 
dogs.  I have  seen  my  colored  friends  have  fair  success  and  much 
fun  with  odd  looking  mutts  of  very  uncertain  heritage.  However, 
the  sport  is  the  thing,  and  let  every  man  enjoy  his  sport  the  way 
he  likes  it  best. 

Spaniels  have  been  used  very  successfully  for  rabbits  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  seem  to  be  gaining  in  popularity.  The  hard  working 
cocker  and  springer  are  very  capable  if  they  are  bred  right  and 
properly  trained.  The  greatest  objection  seems  to  be  the  absence 
of  the  mellow  bell-ringing  furnished  by  the  beagles. 

Another  advantage  of  using  the  spaniel  for  rabbits  is  the  fact 
that  he  can  be  used  for  birds  also.  He  flushes  instead  of  pointing, 


and  his  chasing  the  cottontail  does  not  give  him  bad  habits  when 
he  is  used  for  birds. 

Many  hunters  go  afield  for  rabbits  without  a dog  and  may  have 
a degree  of  success  by  picking  them  out  of  brush  and  thickets, 
but  a fellow  just  can’t  get  the  pleasure  of  hunting  without  a dog. 
Far  too  many  animals  are  wounded  and  left  to  die  because  a dog 
is  not  along  to  finish  the  job  of  bagging  the  game. 

There  is  something  irresistable  about  the  cottontail.  He  is  a 
brilliant  part  in  our  pattern  of  game.  He  is  the  preceptor  of 
gunning  youth,  the  humble  creature  who  provides  sport  for  millions 
of  adult  gunners.  The  animal  whose  meaty  buttocks  and  loin,  fried 
juicy  and  sweet  in  country  bacon  grease,  tastes  mighty  good  with 
a dash  of  sherry  to  bring  out  the  heavenly  aroma  and  match  the 
sentiment  derived  from  the  day  afield. 
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THE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE— from  Page  13 


ing  natural  resources,  the  effects  of  great 
flood  control,  navigation,  power  or  reclama- 
tion projects  on  natural  resources  and  many 
others.  Each  year  the  changing  national 
economic,  industrial,  social  and  agricultural 
picture  focuses  attention  on  some  new  as- 
pect of  conservation  and  this  changing  scene 
will  be  found  reflected  in  the  programs  of 
the  general  sessions. 

The  technical  sessions  are  primarily  for 
those  doing  research  on  wildlife  problems 
and  those  applying  the  results  of  such  re- 
^ search  to  better  management.  While  these 
‘ meetings  are  for  the  technicians  they  are 
open  to  all  and  nearly  every  meeting  is 
packed.  Here  can  one  hear  discussed  the 
latest  studies  of  deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys, 
grouse,  quail,  pheasants,  waterfowl,  rabbits, 
fish  and  many  others.  New  methods  of  tak- 
ing censuses  may  be  presented,  better  traps 
for  use  in  livetrapping  a wide  variety  of 
animals  and  birds  for  replanting,  the  latest 
in  methods  of  further  improving  stocks  of 
game  and  fish,  and  dozens  of  other  subjects 
appear  on  these  programs  as  new  ideas  and 
new  information  become  available. 

The  information  presented  at  those  meet- 
ings is  published  as  the  Transactions  of  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference  and 
these  volumes  become  an  annual  report  in 
the  research  work  accomplished  and  prog- 
ress in  wildlife  management  as  well  as  an 
historical  record  of  the  problems,  failures, 
and  successes  of  the  conservation  movement. 

While  these  publicly  presented  programs 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  conference — many 
societies  hold  informal  meetings  during  the 
conference.  There  are  conferences  in  which 
ideas  are  exchanged,  controversies  examined 
and  frequently  settled  and  cooperative  pro- 
grams between  various  groups  developed. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  will 
also  provide  fellowships  to  outstanding  stu- 
dents engaged  in  wildlife  work  with  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  provide  a continuing 
supply  of  trained  workers  in  the  conserva- 
tion field.  These  men  are  needed  as  refuge 
managers,  land  managers,  law  enforcement 
officers,  wildlife  administrators,  technicians 
who  can  measure  wildlife  populations,  their 
condition  and  the  condition  and  adequacy 
of  the  environment  on  which  they  must  de- 
pend, before  effective  administration  is  pos- 
sible, and  research  men  to  tackle  the  new 
wildlife  problems  that  are  continually  aris- 
ing as  agricultural  and  industrial  use  of  land 
changes.  In  order  to  help  provide  these 
colleges  and  universities  offering  such  courses 
trained  men  the  Institute  will  cooperate  with 
to  secure  better  qualified  men  for  these 
varied  jobs. 

These  school  training  units  have  made 
it  possible  for  many  new  conservation  activ- 
ities to  be  staffed  with  men  having  some 
fundamental  understanding  of  basic  prob- 
lems. The  refuge  development  and  admin- 
istration program  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  was  largely  manned  by  men 
trained  in  10  cooperative  units  located  in 
selected  agricultural  colleges.  The  state  per- 
sonnel handling  the  Pittman-Robertson  State 
Aid  Program  was  largely  recruited  from  the 
same  source.  Many  of  the  men  working  on 
river  basin  studies,  the  latest  advance  in 
the  conservation  field,  came  largely  from 
these  schools.  This  river  basin  work  in- 
volves the  integration  of  biological  studies 


of  the  effects  of  proposed  great  water  im- 
poundment programs  on  wildlife  and  fish 
resources,  and  the  development  of  programs 
to  eliminate  or  minimize  any  bad  effects  as 
well  as  extend  any  good  that  may  come 
from  such  construction. 

The  Institute  will  also  publish  books,  bul- 
letins and  other  publications  designed  to 
further  the  wildlife  conservation  program. 
At  present  it  has  in  preparation  three  know- 
how bulletins  giving  specific  directions  for 
producing  and  maintaining  good  environment 
for  upland  game,  for  sound  methods  of 
propagation  and  restocking,  and  for  im- 
provement of  impounded  waters  for  water- 
fowl  use.  In  addition  to  the  annual  trans- 
actions of  the  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference the  organization  will  also  publish 
from  time  to  time  books  on  various  wildlife 
subjects,  particularly  those  relating  to  man- 
agement. It  is  hoped  to  provide  an  avenue 
for  publication  of  manuscripts  that  might 
not  readily  find  other  publication  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  will 
also,  from  time  to  time,  engage  in  research 
projects  that  seem  necessary  and  where  no 
other  agency  can  undertake  them.  At  pres- 
ent the  only  research  project  is  the  Delta 
Duck  Station  carried  on  in  Manitoba.  It 
already  has  produced  valuable  information, 
and  a definite  program  of  research  into  some 
of  the  fundamentals  of  waterfowl  manage- 
ment in  the  Canadian  Prairie  Provinces  is 
underway. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute  is  a 
small  organization  which  hopes  to  use  its 
resources  to  the  best  advantage  in  promot- 
ing sound,  intelligent  wildlife  restoration 
and  management  programs.  Its  present  pro- 
gram has  been  outlined  above.  Its  program 
five  years  from  now,  however,  might  be  quite 
different. 

To  me  the  best  analogy  of  its  job  is  one 
taken  from  the  football  field.  It  seems  to 


me  that  we  can  best  use  our  resources  and 
strength  as  the  safety  player.  We  may  not 
get  into  every  play.  Our  resources  and  per- 
sonnel are  too  limited  for  that.  Rather,  we  ll 
play  behind  the  line — helping  the  other  play- 
ers when  and  where  our  help  seems  to  be 
needed  most  to  prevent  a break-through  by 
anticonservation  forces  whoever  they  may 
be.  Perhaps  our  added  help  can  push  a 
good  program  along  a little  faster,  p>erhaps 
it  can  avoid  a partial  or  complete  failure  of 
some  other,  perhaps  the  Institute  can  con- 
tribute to  better  team-work  by  those  aiming 
for  the  same  goal  by  being  ready  to  work 
with  any  and  all  of  them  to  the  extent  of 
its  resources. 


IT’S  ALL  RELATIVE 

“What  will  happen  to  a bullet  fired  di- 
rectly to  the  rear  from  an  airplane  traveling 
with  the  same  velocity  as  the  bullet?” 

This  is  a question  frequently  eisked  the 
Remington  Arms  Company  and  is  apparently 
of  increasing  interest  due  to  the  part  the 
airplane  played  in  the  last  war. 

The  answer  is  simply  that  the  bullet  wiU, 
with  a certain  amount  of  irregularity  due  to 
its  spin,  drop  vertically  to  the  ground  from 
the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun.  In  other  words,  the  plane  runs  off 
and  leaves  the  bullet!  Sounds  impossible, 
but  it’s  true. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  When  a fox  travels  through  deep  snow  In 
a snow  storm  his  brush  becomes  wet  and  heavy 
and  drags  along  the  ground, 

2.  On  the  down-stroke  of  beating  wings  a 
duck’s  back  is  pushed  up  above  the  ievel  of 
his  extended  neck  and  head. 

3.  When  a hawk  makes  a landing  his  taii  Is 
lanned  to  its  fullest  extent  to  help  him  put 
on  the  brakes. 

4.  Shrews  are  entirely  carniverous  and  do  not 
f-'cd  o vegetation  as  do  field  mice. 


Woodcock  season  is  just  around  the  corner.  Here’s  the  end  of  a happy  and  successful 
hunt  last  season  as  evidenced  by  the  infectious  grin  on  the  face  of  the  ninirod  to  the 
right.  The  dog  called  it  a day  before  the  photo  was  taken. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 
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Across 

1.  Edge  of  a garment 
4.  Rub  out 
9.  For 

12.  The  yellow  bugle 

13.  Pay  a bill 

14.  Line 

15.  Scrap  of  torn  cloth 

16.  In  a row 

17.  Unclose  (Poetic) 

18.  Prepare  for  publication 

20.  Nickname  for  Edith 

21.  Roman  road 

22.  A line  that  cuts  another 
24.  Kiss  and  pet 

26.  Where  the  cows  spend 
their  day  (PI.) 

28.  Small  back  street 

31.  Anger 

32.  Apex 

35.  Equal 

36.  Weeding  tool 

37.  In  this  place 

38.  Ovum 

39.  Coax 

40.  Closed  car 

41.  Morbid  love  of  self 

44.  Don’t  put  this  fruit  in 
the  refrigerator 
46.  Deer’s  horn 

50.  Communists 

51.  Tab 

53.  Auction 

54.  Age 

55.  Color  slightly 

57.  Large  truck 

58.  Tune 

59.  Aquatic  fur  bearer 

60.  Consumed 


61.  Lock  opener 

62.  Woody  grasses 

63.  Became  hard,  as  concrete 

Down 

1.  Employs  for  pay 

2.  Elude 

3.  Legerdemain 

4.  Age 


5.  Rents  again 

6.  Among 

7.  An  easy  job 

8.  Summer  in  France 

9.  Objected  verbally 

10.  Heavy  cords 

11.  Those  in  debt 

19.  Come  to  a point  gradually 
21.  Anger 
23.  Negative  vote 
25.  Exist 

27.  County  in  Pennsylvania 

28.  Anthropoid 

29.  Animal’s  limb 

30.  Traditionally 

33.  Money  of  account 

34.  Writing  implement 

36.  Red  ocher,  an  iron  ore 

37.  Warms 

39.  Good  (French) 

40.  Stray  from  virtue 

42.  Aeroform  liquid 

43.  Harped  on  to  exasperation 

44.  Shatter 

45.  Nest  of  bird  of  prey 

47.  Volcanic  rock  (Plural) 

48.  Raise  in  spirits 

49.  To  capture  in  a net  again 
52.  Stake  in  poker 

55.  Rocky  pinnacle 

56.  The  bitter  vetch 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 
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A COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  OF 
WATERFOWL  MANAGEMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

9.  We  need  (a)  detailed  accounts  of  any 
local  “outbreaks”  of  lead  poisoning  with 
dates,  conditions,  and  number  of  birds  in- 
volved. (b)  Proportion  of  ducks  taken  by 
hunters  during  season  which  contain  lead 
shot  in  gizzard.  This  can  be  determined 
easily  wherever  food  studies  are  conducted, 
or  a few  hundred  gizzards  can  be  examined 
from  each  important  hunting  area  for  the 
purpose.  Species  of  waterfowl  so  affected 
are  important.  Dates  and  exact  localities 
should  be  recorded.  (c)  Where  feasible, 
surveys  of  important  waterfowl  lakes  and 
marshes  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
amount  of  lead  shot  available  under  various 
conditions  on  the  marsh  bottom  where  ducks 
feed.  Procedure  to  follow  in  such  surveys 
is  available  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

Inventory 

1.  Each  winter  an  inventory  of  the  water- 
fowl  is  made  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice through  the  cooperation  of  State  Game 
Departments,  the  Armed  Services,  and  other 
interested  organizations  and  individuals.  This 
past  season  the  Canadian  Government  and  j 
Alaskan  authorities  added  to  the  coverage 
and  value  of  the  survey.  The  objective  of 
such  a survey  is  to  get  a usable  concept  of 
the  waterfowl  left  to  migrate  north. 

2.  The  inventory  methods  need  improving 
both  in  quality  and  extent  of  coverage.  This 
may  be  done  in  several  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  efficient  is  for  each  state  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  a uniform  system 
of  coverage  within  its  limits. 

3.  Detailed  plans  for  such  operation  could 
be  worked  out  quite  readily.  They  would 
probably  involve  locating  and  mapping  win- 
tering areas  and  arranging  a coverage  of 
them  by  airplane  reconnaissance  periodi- 
cally, say  January  7,  April  7,  and  Septem- 
ber 7.  The  time  and  method  of  coverage 
would  have  to  be  the  same  in  all  states. 

Summary 

Teamwork  is  the  keynote  of  this  program. 
Teamwork  between  Federal  Governments, 
State,  and  Provinces.  Teamwork  in  Produc- 
tion, Migration  and  Wintering,  Law  Enforce- 
ment, Mortality  Factors  and  Inventories. 
Teamwork  in  responsibility  and  management. 


BOWMAN’S  HILL  SANCTUARY 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 
aggregation  of  wild  flowers  that  can  be 
found  in  any  similar  area  in  America.  Is 
that  an  over  statement?  No,  sirree,  it  is 
not — and  for  the  sound  reason  that  upon 
one  well -planted  and  carefully  preserved  | 
tract  of  100  acres  you  will  find  257  species  ' 
(now  more  than  390) . Not  a tame  flower 
in  the  lot,  but  only  wild  ones  that  had  an 
original  home  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 
Bowman’s  Hill  is  more  than  a garden,  and 
something  far  finer  than  what  would  pass 
muster  as  an  exceptional  park.  It  is  a 
State  institution  which  I declare  in  all 
truth  is  a National  institution. 

Yes,  National,  since  these  wild  flowers 
are  in  fact  living  memorials  for  the  patriot 
soldiers  of  Washington’s  Army  who  camped 
there  among  the  hills,  froze  and  starved 
while  the  General  made  plans  for  their 
famous  crossing  of  the  Delaware.” 
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sport.  On  one  occasion  on  the  morning  of 
the  opening  day  of  small  game  season  my 
I good  friend  Doc  who,  incidently,  persuaded 
me  to  take  up  hunting,  was  with  me  as 
we  crossed  the  mountain  back  of  South 
Williamsport  on  our  way  to  Union  County. 

As  we  negotiated  a bend  in  the  road 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  mountain  Doc 
shouted  “stop!”  Startled,  I jammed  on  the 
brakes.  Then  I saw  what  had  caused  his 
excited  exclamation.  At  the  edge  of  the 
road  just  ahead  of  the  car  was  a big 
turkey  hen.  Just  as  if  she  knew  it  was 
unlawful  to  hunt  before  9 o’clock  of  that 
season-opening  morning,  that  hen  looked  at 
us  a moment  and  then  walked  sedately  up 
the  side  of  the  embankment,  stopped  there 
and  had  another  look,  and  then  proceeded 
to  resume  her  feeding. 

A few  evenings  after  that  I remarked  to 
my  wife  that  I was  convinced  a flock  of  wild 
turkeys  were  feeding  somewhere  on  the 
mountain  back  of  South  Williamsport  and 
that  I was  going  to  endeavor  to  locate  them. 

I set  my  alarm  clock  so  as  to  be  awakened 
before  daybreak  the  following  morning  and 
was  pleased  to  find  a heavy  dew  had  fallen 
in  the  night.  I drove  carefully  up  the 
mountain  and  found  its  crest  enshrouded 
in  fog.  Parking  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I assembled  my 
gun  and  started  westward  through  the  fog. 

The  leaves  under  foot  were  so  saturated 
with  dew  I could  follow  the  path  scarcely 
making  a sound  with  my  rubber-bottomed 
hunting  shoes.  I hadn’t  gone  a hundred 
yards  until  a thrill  of  anticipation  swept 
over  me  for'  I heard  from  nearby  the  call 
of  a gobbler  summoning  the  hens  of  his 
flock  from  their  night’s  roosting  place. 

I couldn’t  see  the  turkeys  but  I knew 
they  were  near,  so  I leaned  back  comfort- 
ably against  the  trunk  of  a big  tree  at  the 
edge  of  the  path  and  waited  for  them  to 
come  out  to  me.  But,  much  to  my  disap- 
pointment, their  early  morning  feeding  took 
them  in  another  direction  and  they  moved 
out  of  hearing. 

The  fog  was  so  thick  I knew  I’d  lose  my 
way  if  I wandered  from  the  path,  so  I 
walked  back  the  way  I had  come.  I had 
taken  only  a few  steps  to  an  accumulation 
of  huge  rocks  when  I came  on  two  of  the 


big  birds.  Unfortunately  they  had  heard  me 
before  I saw  them  and  were  just  taking  off 
in  the  mist. 

I had  one  good,  unobstructed  shot  before 
they  disappeared  behind  the  mountain 
growth,  and  I know  some  of  the  pellets 
found  their  mark  in  one  of  the  birds  for  he 
wavered  in  his  takeoff  flight  and  I thought 
he  was  coming  down.  However,  my  size 
seven-and-a-half  shot  apparently  wasn’t 
heavy  enough  to  penetrate  his  thick  cover- 
ing of  feathers,  and  he  flew  out  of  sight. 

Thus  my  unusual  luck  in  stumbling  onto 
a flock  of  turkeys  within  a ten-minute  drive 
of  my  home  came  to  naught,  but  it  didn’t 
take  from  me  the  thrill  of  the  experience 
and  I am  hoping  that  some  time  again  I 
will  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  a flock  of 
the  wild  turkeys  which  still  range  on  this 
chain  of  mountains. 

I know  they  are  still  there  for  only  a 
year  ago  a locomotive  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  hauling  a string  of  freight  cars  to- 
ward the  village  of  Nisbet  ran  into  a big 
flock  of  the  birds  a mile  west  of  the  village 
and  killed  four  or  five  of  them. 

It  developed  that  the  turkeys  were  feed- 
ing on  grain  at  the  side  of  the  railroad 
tracks,  this  grain  having  spilled  from 
crevasses  in  grain-loaded  freight  cars  hauled 
over  the  Pennsy  lines.  This  fact  became 
known  to  hunters  and  a few  days  afterward 
a couple  of  Nisbet  youth  succeeded  in  shoot- 
ing turkeys  which  had  returned  to  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  in  quest  of  the  spilled 
grain. 

Perhaps  my  friend  of  the  farm  and  I will 
take  a day  or  so  off  from  our  pheasant  and 
rabbit  hunting  and  have  a try  at  the  turkeys 
in  the  mountains  between  his  home  and 
mine.  And  I’ll  wager  he  and  I won’t  be  the 
only  city  dweller-farmer  combination  out 
after  them  either,  for  the  Lycoming  County 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  have  opened  a cam- 
paign to  improve  relations  between  sports- 
men and  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  state. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  our 
organization  a Farmer-Sportsman  Relation 
Committee  was  appointed  and  it  presented 
rules  which  were  adopted  unanimously  as  a 
code  of  ethics  which  will  be  stressed  con- 
stantly and  widely  publicized  prior  to  the 
opening  of  our  next  hunting  season.  These 


rules,  as  presented  by  Albert  Lughart,  com- 
mittee chairman,  follow: 

1.  Always  stop  at  farm  houses  and  ask 
permission  to  hunt. 

2.  Ask  owners  to  join  you  . . . Farmers, 
too,  like  to  hunt. 

3.  Be  as  careful  of  his  property  as  you 
would  your  own. 

4.  Don’t  clutter  up  the  place  with  paper 
or  other  rubbish. 

5.  Remember  a farmer’s  land  is  the  same 
to  him  as  your  own  yard  back  home. 

6.  Don’t  hog  the  game  if  the  shooting  is 
good.  Offer  some  of  your  kill  to  your  guest. 
Most  folk  like  game  as  well  as  you  do. 

7.  Remember  to  return  after  the  season  is 
over  and  help  to  feed  game  in  the  winter. 
If  you  shoot  some  of  his  crows  and  other 
vermin  in  the  off-season  the  farmer  will 
be  duly  grateful. 

8.  Don’t  take  the  attitude  that  the  few 
dollars  you  pay  for  a license  pays  for  the 
game.  'Without  the  farmers’  feed  and  na- 
ture’s help  your  license  fee  would  pay  for 
no  more  than  the  cost  of  stocking  two  rabbits. 

9.  Always  remember  that  most  “no  tres- 
passing” signs  are  up  because  you  or  some 
other  hunter  did  not  practice  these  rules  in 
the  past. 

10.  Let’s  try  to  make  friends  with  our  most 
important  partner  in  hunting — the  farmer! 


DARK  PICTURE  FOR  DUCKS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
toward  an  extremely  poor  1947  hatch  in 
this  province.  Great  floods  have  hurt  nest- 
ing over  much  of  Manitoba’s  principal  nest- 
ing areas  such  as  Whitewater  and  Oak  Lakes 
in  the  southwest.  Proven  Lake  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan border  in  the  west.  Dauphin 
marshes  in  the  central  Saskatchewan  Delta  in 
the  north,  and  Netley  in  the  East.  The  ex- 
pected poor  breeding  success  has  been  veri- 
fied by  the  scarcity  of  broods  making  their 
appearance.” 

In  concluding  his  report,  Biologist  Haw- 
kins said,  “Any  improvement  in  waterfowl 
numbers  during  1947  must  come  from  some 
place  outside  Manitoba.” 

Director  Day  pointed  out  that  poor  nest- 
ing conditions  in  Manitoba  will  mean  poor 
hunting  for  Mississippi  flyway  hunters  since 
most  of  the  ducks  that  nest  in  Manitoba 
travel  south  in  the  fall  along  that  flyway. 
The  Mississippi  flyway  also  gets  ducks  from 
eastern  Saskatchewan  which,  like  Manitoba, 
also  has  a serious  shortage  of  birds. 

Reports  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Nevada  show  a “good  nesting  population 
of  both  ducks  and  geese”  in  that  region  but 
“survival  of  young  ducks  is  still  prob- 
lematical.” Similar  reports  have  come  in 
from  Canadian  officials  in  British  Columbia. 

In  commenting  on  this  latest  round-up 
of  data  on  the  waterfowl  situation,  Mr.  Day 
said,  “It  is  safe  to  say  that  even  with  good 
nesting  conditions  we  failed  to  send  back 
the  brood  stock  that  we  should  have  sent  to 
populate  effectively  the  marsh  areas  that 
came  back  this  year  because  of  improved 
water  conditions.  Lakes  without  nesting 
clucks  are  of  little  importance  in  producing 
a crop.  It  takes  ducks  to  produse  ducks. 
We  are  in  for  a poor  shooting  season.” 
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FIELD  NOTES— from  Page  24 


1 think  there  should  be  some  law  to  control 
cutting  down  of  bee  trees  for  its  means  that  our 
wild  fruit  will  be  a thing  of  the  past  if  there 
are  no  bees. — Game  Protector  Carl  B.  Benson, 
Tionesta,  July,  1947. 


While  patrolling  in  Montgomery  County  with 
Game  Protectors  Gerhart  and  Freas,  we  saw  an 
upland  plover  along  the  roadside.  As  it  did  not 
make  much  of  an  effort  to  fly  we  thought  it  was 
nesting  in  the  field,  but  we  were  unable  to  locate 
the  nest. — Game  Protector  Morris  D.  Stewart. 
Easton,  July,  1947. 


On  June  27th  a killdeer  was  flushed  just  ahead 
of  the  tractor  being  used  to  cultivate  com.  The 
alert  operator  stopped  the  machine  and  moved 
the  three  eggs  over  to  an  adjoining  row  which 
had  already  been  cultivated.  We  marked  the 
spot  to  which  the  eggs  had  been  moved  as  I was 
curious  to  learn  if  the  bird  would  return.  The 
following  afternoon  I investigated  and  learned 
that  she  had  fixed  up  the  nest  with  small  pebbles 
and  had  deposited  a fourth  egg — the  usual  com- 
plement for  the  species. — Game  Protector  William 
C.  Grimm,  Linesvllle,  July,  1947. 


From  all  indications,  the  excessive  rains  and 
wet  weather  did  not  affect  the  hatch  of  young 
grouse  in  this  district.  During  this  past  month 
I have  seen  nine  (9)  covies  of  young  grouse  and 
none  had  less  than  seven  (7)  birds. — Game  Pro- 
tector W.  C.  Achey,  Weatherly.  July.  1947. 


I have  observed  four  different  coveys  of  young 
grouse  along  the  East  Branch  Creek  road  on 
S.G.l.  159  during  the  past  few  days.  The  young 
birds  are  now  about  the  size  of  bobwhite  quail. 
The  coveys  number  from  four  to  ten  birds. — 
Game  Protector  Maynard  R.  Miller,  Honesdale, 
July.  1947. 


Have  seen  a large  number  of  wild  lurkeys  on 
and  around  Game  Lands  No.  82  this  month,  also 
have  had  several  reports  of  a large  hatch  of 
young  turkeys  in  this  section. 

The  present  indications  are  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a very  large  crop  of  wild  grapes  this 
year. — Game  Protector  Millard  M.  Crooks,  Somer- 
set, July,  1947. 


POLLUTION  A MEASURE  OF  CIVILIZATION— from  Page  7 


pollution  which  bids  fare  to  demand  the 
proper  legislative  correctives  in  the  very 
early  future.  Each  citizen  of  America  can 
help  hurry  the  day  when  such  legislation 
is  enacted  by  writing  to  his  Senators,  to 
his  Congressman,  and  to  his  Governor  de- 
manding that  action  be  taken  now  before  it 
is  too  late  to  save  the  priceless  heritage  of 
pure  public  waters  for  America. 

Since  in  most  cases  the  pollution  problem 
involves  inter-state  streams  which  frequently 
carry  the  pollutions  and  poisons  of  one 
state  down  to  the  river  pools  from  which 
the  people  of  another  state  derive  their 
drinking  water  and  their  recreation,  it  is 
obvious  that  state  legislation  alone  can 
never  correct  the  pollution  problem.  Our 
most  offensive  and  persistent  water  polluters 
know  this  quite  well  so  when  legislative 
proposals  are  before  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution  they  are  quick  to  testify  in 
pious  tones  that  they  are  in  favor  of  anti- 
pollution legislation  only — note  the  sly  ex- 
ception!— “only  it  should  be  handled  by  the 
states  themselves  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  given  no  authority  to  com- 
pel the  control  of  pollution.” 

On  the  surface  that  sounds  very  good 
but  because  of  the  peculiar  interstate  nature 
of  pollution,  in  reality  “State  control  of 
pollution”  means  no  effective  control  of 
pollution  at  all.  It  is  about  as  senseless  to 
try  to  clean  up  the  interstate  waters  of 
America  by  state  regulations  as  it  would  be 
to  try  to  protect  our  migratory  ducks  and 
geese  by  suggesting  that  each  state  pass  its 
own  laws  on  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits. 

When  you  write  your  public  officials  (and 
if  you  really  want  to  help  in  this  crusade 
to  clean  up  the  waters  of  America  you  will 


write  them  vigorously  and  often) , it  is  im- 
portant that  you  insist  that  the  three 
minimum  essentials  of  an  effective  program 
of  pollution  control  be  made  a basic  part 
of  any  corrective  legislation  which  is  passed: 
(1)  Federal  standards  of  cleanliness  must 
be  established  so  that  industries  and  com- 
munities of  enlightened  states  which  control 
pollution  will  not  be  penalized  by  having 
to  compete  with  states  which  disregard  the 
public  interest  by  permitting  raw  pollutions 


“Now  that  the  huntin’  season’s  open  w’  can 
take  a shot  at  a rabbit  now  and  then  between 
knockin’  off  any  McCoy  boys!” 


This  year  I have  received  more  complaints 
about  shooting  game  from  cars  than  any  other 
year.  Hunters  must  be  getting  lazy.  I also 
continue  to  receive  on  an  average  of  one  a day, 
complaints  about  boys  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16  roaming  through  the  fields,  shooting  song- 
birds and  endangering  people’s  lives  with  the 
bullets,  which  travel  for  some  distance  after 
they  miss  the  birds  or  targets.  Just  tonight  I 
had  a call  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Police  who  reported  that  while  he  and  several 
friends  were  doing  some  fishing  along  White 
Flay  they  were  narrowly  missed  by  a .22  caliber 
bullet  fired  from  a rifle  of  an  adult  shooting  at 
rats. — Game  Protector  P.  J.  Filkosky,  Kennett 
Square,  July,  1947. 


to  be  dumped  into  streams  without  benefit 
of  corrective  treatment  (2)  Any  law  which 
is  passed  must  outlaw  at  once  the  establish- 
ment of  new  sources  of  pollution  so  that 
the  problem  can  no  longer  grow  greater 
while  we  are  trying  to  correct  the  evils  of 
a menace  already  grown  hazardously  large 
(3)  An  effective  pollution  control  law  must 
have  “enough  teeth”  in  it  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  compel  reluctant  or 
lecalcitrant  offenders  to  correct  their  abuses 
wherever  feasible  so  that  the  public  interest 
can  be  protected  against  persistent  offenses 
by  private  polluters.  When  Congress  has 
once  passed  a pollution  control  act  con- 
taining these  three  basic  features  we  shall 
be  well  on  the  road  to  correcting  the  pollu- 
tion evils  which  now  plague  and  poison 
our  American  waters. 


The  Carlsbad  Cavern  bats  eat  several  tons 
of  insects  each  night. 


Most  spiders  have  eight  eyes  arranged  in 
rows  across  the  head. 


Bamboo  is  the  world’s  tallest  grass. 


A newly  born  kangaroo  is  only  about  one 
inch  long  and  weighs  approximately  1/350 
of  a pound. 


Fawns  are  devoid  of  any  tell-tale  scent, 
I'ut  Mother  Deer  takes  on  additional  odor  in 
order  to  lure  predators  away  from  the  hidden 
youngsters. 


The  female  cod  fish  lays  two  million  eggs 
a year. 
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A SIGHT  MAN  ON  SIGHTS— . rom  Page  20 

field  down  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  \ 'ith  the  smallest  aperture 
available. 

“Actually,  most  men  can  shoot  better  with  a fairly  large  aperture 
than  they  can  with  an  extremely  small  one.  Your  eye  automatically 
centers  the  front  sight  because  the  most  light  comes  through  the 
middle  of  the  peep.  Same  thing  with  a globe  or  aperture  front 
sight  for  target  shooting. 

“You’re  supposed  to  get  a uniform  band  of  white  around  the 
bull,  centered  in  your  front  aperture.  Yet  some  of  the  best  shots 
forget  all  about  that.  They  shoot  when  the  bull  is  blackest.  If 
you  pull  it  to  one  side,  that  side  will  look  gray.  By  letting  off  the 
shot  when  the  bull  is  blackest  you  can  be  sure  it  is  well  centered, 
and  your  eye  will  do  it  automatically. 

“Really,  this  tendency  is  so  strong  that  you  can  do  a good  job 
of  shooting  without  any  insert  (aperture)  in  the  tube  of  a globe 
front  sight  at  all.  Some  years  ago.  Bill  Bruce  of  Denver  was 
shooting  on  the  U.  S.  International  Team  in  Italy.  He  discovered 
when  he  was  called  to  the  firing  position  that  his  front  sight 
aperture  inserts  had  been  forgotten  and  were  in  the  team  tent 
several  miles  away.  There  was  no  chance  to  get  them,  so  he 
decided  to  use  the  sight  hood  as  an  aperture.  Believe  it  or  not, 
he  won  second  place  in  that  match.” 

“Well,  what  about  a hooded  front  sight  for  hunting?  They’re 
on  so  many  new  rifles.” 


“It’s  a poor  thing,  except  to  protect  the  sight  while  the  rifle  is 
in  your  car  or  saddle  scabbard  or,  possibly,  for  shooting  at  a 
stationary  target  in  very  bright  light.  The  hood  never  should  be 
used  in  the  woods  or  under  poor  light  conditions.” 

“How  about  open  rear  sights?  Do  you  have  any  use  for  them 
at  all,  or  do  you  believe  every  rifle  should  be  equipped  with  a 
large-aperture  receiver  sight?” 

“Not  at  all,”  Owen  said.  “A  flat-top,  open  rear  sight  with  a 
large  gold  or  ivory-bead  front  sight  is  an  ideal  combination  for 
quick  shots  at  running  game,  particularly  in  heavy  woods  where 
the  range  is  short  and  the  light  is  poor.” 

“What  would  you  recommend  for  all-around  shooting,  game  in 
the  open  and  in  the  woods,  and  an  occasional  bit  of  target  shooting?” 
“A  Partridge  type  front  sight  with  gold  insert  that  could  be 
blackened  for  target  shooting  or  polished  for  hunting  in  deep 
woods,  and  a receiver  sight  with  large  and  medium  apertures.  I’d 
use  the  smaller  aperture  for  target  shooting,  the  large  one  for  all- 
around  hunting,  and  I’d  take  it  out  and  just  use  the  ring  that 
holds  it  for  shooting  under  the  worst  light  conditions.” 

So  there  you  have  it — the  word  of  a sight  man  on  sights.  This 
part  of  our  conversation  seemed  so  interesting  to  me  that  I’ve  set 
it  down  virtually  verbatum.  I hope  you  find  it  as  worth  while 
as  I did. 


GROUND  HOG  RECIPE 

Remove  entrails  immediately  after  killing 
animal.  When  dressing  remove  all  yellow- 
orange  body  glands  also  most  all  the  fat. 

Soak  overnight  with  vinegar  % cup  to 
gallon  of  water.  Start  to  cook  in  cold  water 
tbspn.  baking  soda  to  gallon  water.  Bring 
to  boiling  point.  Slowly  but  do  not  boil. 
Repeat  for  old  animals.  Remove  pieces  and 
wipe  off  water. 

4/6  lb.  dressed  hog 

14  oz.  Ketchup 

12  oz.  Chopped  Onions 

8 oz.  Chopped  Sweet  Peppers 

1 cup  Salted  and  Peppered  Cracker  Meal 
8 oz.  Chopped  Celery 
V2  tspn.  dried  hot  peppers 
2/3  cup  Strained  Bacon  Fryings 
1 Large  Bay  Leaf 
1 Beaten  Egg 

Put  sweet  peppers  on  to  stew  in  very  small 
amount  of  water.  Dip  meat  in  egg  then 
cracker  meal,  brown  in  hot  fat,  remove  meat; 
lightly  brown  onions  in  same  fat. 

NOW  ADD: 

to  the  onions 
Sweet  peppers  and  water 
Bay  leaf  well  broken 
Dry  hot  peppers 
Celery 
Ketchup 

Quart  water  Cook  five  minutes 

Place  meat  in  roast  pan  pour  sauce  over. 
Cook  in  medium  hot  oven  adding  water  if 
needed  until  bones  start  to  separate  from 
meat. — Frank  M.  Harper,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


M.  H.  Stansfleld,  Shiremanstown,  veteran  ’coon 
hunter  with  his  hounds  and  the  pelts  of  11 
ringrtalls — mute  testimony  of  the  team  work 
of  man  and  dogs. 
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Official  1947  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

C^en  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  8 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shootliag  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  below  for  hours 
to  set  traps). 


Bag  Limits 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit 
two  days’  bag) 


Wrlld  Turkeys  (See  11  counties  closed;  also  10 

counties  with  restricted  season)*  

Rabbits,  Cottontail  

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds) 


Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 
Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one 

antler  

Deer.  Antlerless  ( Statewide) ” ' ' .' .' 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or  more 

(Antlered  and  Antlerless  combined)  6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS — (See  notes  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Otters  and  Skunks*  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  statewide)*  2 

Opossums  Unprotected 


Seasons 


lay 

Season 

Open 

Close 

2 .. 

....  6 

. . Nov.  1 

Nov.  7 

4 .. 

....12  ■ 

2 .. 

8 

2 .. 

8 

..  Nov.  1 

Nov.  30* 

1 .. 

1 

4 .. 

20 

6 .. 

....  24 

Unlimited 

. . Nov.  1 

Sept.  30,  1948 

2 .. 

6 

. . Dec.  22 

Jan.  1,  1948 

Unlimited 

..  Oct.  15 

Feb.  1,  1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov.  1 

Feb.  1,  1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov.  1 

Sept.  30,  1948 

Unprotected 

from  Nov. 

1 ..  Sept.  30,  1948 

1 .. 
9 

* Nov.  17 

Nov.  22 

r..  Dec.  1 

Dec.  12 

1 .. 

1 

[..  Dec.  13 

only 

(See  hunting  dates  above) 


. . Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1948 

..  Dec.  1 Feb.  1,  1948 

..  Feb.  15  Mar.  1.  1948 

from  Oct.  1 . . Sept.  30,  1948 


^SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys,  Counties  Closed — Adams,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  LAckawanna,  Lu 
zeme,  Monroe,  Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Turkeys,  Restricted  Season — ^Cameron,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter, Tioga  and  Warren,  Nov.  1-November  15  only. 

Raccoons — Himtlng  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  closing 
date  (see  instructions  below  concerning  trapping). 

Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Statewide.  One  Day  Only — May  be  taken  December  13,  without  special 
permits.  A person  may  kill  only  one  deer  (either  a legal  antlered  or  an  antlerless  deer) 
during  the  1947  season.  The  regular  camp  limit  applies  to  the  combined  seasons  and  sexes. 
Beavers — No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers. 
One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  struc- 
ture of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of 
either  thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  in  Dis- 
trict or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date  Indi- 
cated for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged.  Metal 
name  tags  required.  Trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  In  trails,  to 
avoid  destroying  game  and  Injuring  dogs. 

Snares — May  be  used  without  sprlngpoles  for  taking  predators  from  December  16  to  March 
31,  1948,  In  the  coimtles  of  Clarion,  Crawford,  Forest  and  Warren;  all  other  counties  closed. 

WATERFOWL  AND  OTHER  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— (Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  species  and  regulations  see  separate  summary.) 

Rails  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  .... 

Sora  

Coots  

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

Exceptions)*  

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  

Woodcock  

Doves'  


15  . . Sept.  1 
25  ..  Sept.  1 
25  ..  Oct.  21 

4*1 

25  [.  Oct.  21 

1*J 

4 ..  Oct.  10 
10  ..  Oct.  10 


Nov.  30 

. . . . Nov.  30 
. . . . Nov.  19 


Nov.  19 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  24 


*Exceptions — The  regular  daily  duck  limit  of  4 shall  not  include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 
Duck.  The  daily  bag  must  not  contain  more  than  one  Canada  goose  (including  Hutchins 
or  Cackling  geese)  or  one  white-fronted  goose,  but  may  aggregate  a total  of  4 geese  if 
other  species  are  killed.  Possession  Limit  (after  first  day):  Ducks,  two  days’  bag,  but 

only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit  after  first  day  on  American  and  Red- 
breasted Mergansers.  Woodcock,  8.  Geese,  Brant,  and  other  migratory  game  birds,  daily 
bag  only.  Possession  90  days  after  close  of  season  where  taken. 

No  Open  Season — Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jacksnipe),  Ross’  Geese  and  Swans. 

Shooting  Hours  (E.  S.  T.) — Prom  beginning  of  respective  open  season  to  October  31  inclusive: 
Woodcocks  and  doves,  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  dally;  waterfowl,  coots,  rails 
and  gallinules,  from  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset,  except  that  the  hour  for  com- 
mencement of  season  for  waterfowl  and  coots  on  first  day  is  12  o’clock  noon;  November 
1,  9 a.  m.  to  dhe  hour  before  sunset;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m. 
to  one  hour  before  sunset.  Exception:  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open 
tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  ’Trenton  Falls 
to  the  Delaware  State  Line  (not  including  inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or 
blinds  at  least  100  yards  from  .shore,  the  Federal  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset  regula- 
tion applies'  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  be- 
fore 9 a.  m.  is  unlawful. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

PERMITTED:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (including  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotgun  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  fioating  device  other  than 
sinkbox;  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up  by 
means  of  a motorboat,  sailboat  or  other  craft. 

PROHIBITED;  Automatic  shotgun;  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell 
capacity  in  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  auto- 
mobile; aircraft;  sinkbox  (battery);  power  boat,  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power 
boat  or  sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  In  any  manner  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or 
other  grain  or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  food,  whereby  migratory  game  birds 
are  attracted  or  lured,  regardless  of  distance  between  such  food  and  the  hunter;  and 
taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules'.  No  motor  driven  land,  water  or 
air  conveyance  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive,  rally  or  stir  up  water- 
fowl  or  coots. 


FEDERAL  STAMP  NEEDED 

It  is  unlawful  for  a person  over  the  age  of 
16  years  to  take  migratory  waterfowl  unless  he 
carries  on  his  person  an  unexpired  Federal 
migratory-bird  hunting  stamp,  validated  by  his 
signature  written  in  ink  across  its  face.  ’These 
stamps  cost  $1.00  and  are  issued  by  postmasters. 
Not  valid  after  June  30  following  date  of  issue. 
This  stamp  is  not  required  to  hunt  Doves,  Wood- 
cock, Rails  and  Gallinules.  They  are  on  sale  at 
all  postoffices  now. 

NEW  MICHIGAN  LICENSE  FEES 

“Hunting  license  fees  in  Michigan  •will  be 
boosted  this  Fall  as  follows:  Resident  small 
game,  from  $1  to  $2;  nonresident,  small  game, 
from  $15  in  south  and  $5  in  north  to  $15 
everywhere;  resident  deer,  gun  or  bow  and 
arrow,  from  $2.25  to  $3.50;  nonresident  deer, 
from  $25  to  $35;  nonresident  archery,  from 
$5  to  $10;  camp  deer  permit,  from  $3  to  $3.50;  I 
trapping,  from  $1.50  to  $2;  beaver  and  otter, 

$2  plus  $2  for  each  seal.  These  figures  were 
department-recommended. 

“Fishing  licenses  will  be  increased  as 
follows  in  1948:  Resident  general  rod  li- 

cense, $1  to  $2,  but  the  wife  will  be  included 
on  the  husband’s  license  and  a license  will 
not  be  necessary  in  great  lakes  waters; 
special  trout  stamp,  $1  (brand  new) ; non- 
resident general  rod  license,  from  $1  to  $3; 
temporary  nonresident  general  rod  license, 
$2.  The  conservation  department’s  requests 
on  these  were  trimmed  somewhat  and  the  i 
revenue  from  the  special  trout  stamp  is 
earmarked  for  planting  and  propagation  of 
trout.” 

Most  of  the  resident  fees  were  doubled, 
and  nonresident  fees  considerably  increased.  ' 
It  -will  cost  a Michigan  resident  who  hunts 
small  game,  big  game,  and  traps  a minimum 
of  $7.50,  with  an  additional  license  and  tags 
for  beavers  and  otters.  Except  in  the  case  [ 
of  archers,  a nonresident  who  hrmts  both 
small  and  big  game  will  pay  a grand  total 
of  $50.  j 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  also  passed  ; 
an  amendment  under  which  hunting  for 
pheasants,  grouse,  rabbits  and  squirrels  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  State  is  not  per- 
mitted on  the  first  two  days  of  the  season 
until  after  10:00  o’clock. — Outdoor  Section, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Press,  June  14, 
1947. 

I.  Game  Protector  Raymond  M.  Sickles,  Lines- 
ville,  and  Pilot  Richard  Gamble  of  Meadville, 
loading  plane  with  wild  duck  millet  for  sowing 
over  the  Pymatuning  Waterfowl  Sanctuary. 
Photo  by  William  Grimm.  2.  Deputy  Game  Pro- 
tector Paul  N.  Lavins,  Rices  Landing,  with  85 
foxes  he  took  during  a six  weeks  period  last 
season.  Photo  by  John  F.  Blair.  3.  Hugh  B. 
•Coit,  Ravenna,  who  sent  in  this  photo  of  two 
nice  ones  bagged  by  a pair  of  Ohioians  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1946.  4.  Some  nice  ones  bagged  by 

members  of  the  Ten  Point  Gun  Club,  Boothwyn, 
Delaware  County,  while  at  their  camp  near  Glen 
Hazel,  Elk  County,  last  season.  5.  Sorry,  but 
we  do  not  know  who  this  lucky  bunch  is.  6.  G 
A.  Oswald,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Conemaugh,  with  three 
bobcats  he  shot  in  quick  succession  while  stand- 
ing on  watch  for  bears  November  20,  1946  near 
the  Lost  Run  Road  between  Caledonia  Pike  and 
Blackwell  Dam,  Clearfield  County.  Photo  by  K. 

E.  Heckman,  Apollo.  7.  An  8-point,  175  pounder 
killed  in  Susquehanna  County  in  1946  by  Bex-  ■ 
ford  B.  Jones,  Uniondale.  8.  Left,  John  E.  , 
Stoner,  Mifflintown,  and  Allen  E.  Sulohof,  Doug-  < 
lassville,  with  trophies  bagged  in  Juniata  County  < 
last  season.  9.  We’d  like  to  have  the  record  on  \ 
this  one.  If  it  was  sent  in,  it  was  either  lost 
or  mislaid.  10.  Members  of  the  Portage  Sports-  i 
men’s  Association  distributed  31  bushels  of  ear 
corn.  8 bushels  of  cabbage,  2 bushels  of  walnuts,  I 
and  one  pack  of  beechnuts  last  year  in  Cedar  i 
Run  section  of  Game  Lands  No.  26  and  the 
Bears  Crub  area.  11.  A jovial  bunch  of  Philadel- 
phia hunters  snapped  by  Walter  Papie,  also  of 
the  Quaker  City.  12.  Burton  A.  Ever,  North  . 
Hills,  ■with  foxes  caught  between  December  3 
and  10  in  1946.  13.  Earl  H.  Helms,  Postmaster,  I 

Myersto'wn,  sent  in  this  pix.  14.  Merele  Camp-  ( 
bell  and  Bill  Ingram,  Corry,  with  trophy  bagged 
by  the  latter  near  Clarendon  last  season.  15. 
These  five  deer  were  killed  in  Cameron  County 
near  Sinnemahoning  by  members  of  Camp  Ele- 
sen,  Hellam,  York  County,  last  year. 
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Conservation  ^leitge 

I give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to 
save  and  faithfully  to  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  country  — its  soil  and 
minerals^  its  forests,  waters, 
and  wildlife. 
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Because  industry  and  business  have  been  generous  of  time  and  money.  Americans 
have  become  more  and  more  fire-prevention  conscious.  The  prewar  area  burned  annually 
by  forest,  woods,  and  range  fires  was  cut  almost  in  half  by  1945. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  fires  are  on  the  decrease,  they  are  still  a major  problem! 
Last  year  forest  fires  destroyed  enough  timber  to  build  over  200.000  five-room  homes' 
enough  for  90  million  railroad  ties;  enough  for  over  5,000.000  tons  of  newsprint.  On 
top  of  these  measurable  losses,  there  was  the  irretrievable  damage  to  hunting,  fishing, 
playgrounds,  vacation  spots,  and  scenic  beauty.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
damage  alone,  fire  prevention  is  of  paramount  importance  to  those  of  us  who  seek  our 
recreation  and  pleasure  afield  and  astream. 

The  fall  season  is  the  period  of  greatest  fire  hazard  to  our  forests  and  woodlands — 
in  other  words,  to  a vast  amount  of  game  cover  and  food — in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Naturally,  the  weatherman  can’t  tell  us  exactly  what  weather  we'll  have  when 
it  comes  time  to  shoulder  the  old  shootin’  iron.  But  if  each  hunter  is  truly  fire  con- 
scious, danger  to  the  forests  and  game  is  greatly  reduced. 

Facts  show  that  only  1 out  of  10  forest  fires  are  started  by  lightning  and  other 
natural  phenomena.- — 90  percent  are  caused  by  people!  Most  of  these  man-caused  fires 
are  due  to  plain  carelessness.  They  are  started  by  campers,  hunters,  fishermen,  travelers — 
by  men,  women,  and  children — average  Americans  who  live  in  or  near  forest  and 
woodland  areas,  who  work  in  or  near  them,  or  who  visit  them. 

Then,  if  people  start  the  majority  of  fires,  they  can  be  prevented.  But  the  job  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  average  person  considers  himself  above  starting  a forest  fire.  It's 
always  the  “other  guy”  that  does  the  damage.  Moreover,  fire  prevention  efforts  have  been 
effective,  but  fires  still  occur  so  regularly  that  they  appear  to  be  unavoidable.  The  aver- 
age man  feels  that  there  will  always  be  fires,  regardless  of  what  is  done  to  prevent  them. 

Both  of  these  concepts  are  irrevocably  in  error.  By  simply  observing  the  simplest 
of  fire-prevention  rules  and  habits — holding  your  match  until  it  is  cold,  crushing  oui 
your  cigarette,  cigar,  and  pipe  ashes,  refraining  from  throwing  burning  objects  from 
car  windows,  and  drowning  campfires — we  can  keep  our  forests,  our  woodlands,  and 
our  game  habitat  green  and  productive.  The  prevention  of  forest  fires  is  a job  that 
must  be  done  by  each  of  us,  now! 
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It’s  A Women’s  World  Too 

An  unknown  reporter  writing  for  a state  newspaper  recently  evoked  the  age-old 
question  “Should  women  be  allowed  and  invited  to  join  sportsmen's  organizations?  " 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  question  deserves  special  attention  at  this  time,  the  eve  of  the 
long  days  or  weeks  when  many  of  the  fairer  sex  are  destined  to  become  “widows 
of  the  hunt”. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  it  has  fallen  the  lot  of  the  female  to  patiently  maintain 
a lonely  fire-side  vigil  awaiting  the  return  of  her  supposedly  stronger  companion 
with  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Their  equality  to  the  male  in  other  fields  of  endeavor  has 
been  long  recognized,  only  their  imparity  in  outdoor  sports  apparently  being  question  • 
able  in  the  male  mind  of  today.  And,  yet,  gradually,  with  little  fan-fare,  women  have 
become  ardent  spoilsmen  in  their  own  right.  'Within  the  last  century  many  have  gained 
national  and  worldwide  prominence  in  the  fields  of  marksmanship,  ornithology,  game 
protection,  bird  dog  breeding,  and  even  in  just  plain  hunting  and  fishing. 

Therefore,  we  feel  the  answer  to  the  original  question  is  an  emphatic  “Yes"!  Women 
can  and  will  fit  into  many  of  the  activities  of  most  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  organizations. 
They  can  and  should  join  their  hunter  husbands  afield,  in  club  picnics  and  outings, 
and  in  the  general  recreational  values  offered  by  woods  and  waters.  For  wildlife  con- 
servation, of  which  hunting  and  fishing  are  but  a part,  is  not  a matter  for  the  male 
mind  alone.  It  calls  for  wide-spread  effort  and  enjoyment,  wide  enough,  certainly,  to 
include  femininity. 
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The  basis  of  all  friendly  human  relations 
is  a matter  of  giving  this  for  that.  The 
businessman  who  does  a person  a favor 
usually  can  expect  a favor  in  return.  The 
friend  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  help 
you,  subconsciously  expects  you  to  go  out 
of  your  way  to  help  him  if  the  need  arises. 
If  the  community  does  something  for  you, 
you  are  expected  to  do  something  for  the 
icommunity.  It  isn’t  selfishness,  it’s  coopera- 
tion— the  one  thing  that  enables  human 
beings  to  get  along  together  as  an  organized 
society. 

Crows  have  it,  too.  So  do  most  of  the 
higher  social  insects  and  animals,  and  only 
the  more  stupid  or  selfish  forms  of  life 
live  for  themselves  only. 

That  same  spirit  of  give-and-take  is  the 
very  foundation  of  Pennsylvania’s  Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game  Program,  now  in  its 
eleventh  increasingly  successful  year  of 
operation.  Behind  its  formidable  name  is  a 
warmly  human  interest  story  of  this  State’s 
first  real  effort  to  solve  one  of  hunting’s 
most  difficult  problems — the  relation  be- 
tween landowners  and  hunters — on  a broad 
scale,  and  the  whole  idea  is  based  on  giving 
something  in  return  for  something. 

How  well  it  has  succeeded  is  indicated  in 
the  facts  and  figures  as  of  Aug.  18,  1947:  At 
that  time,  the  Game  Commission  had  under 
maintenance  76  cooperative  farm-game  proj- 
ects comprising  2771  farms  with  a total  area 
of  233,559  acres. 

Those  statistics  conceal  almost  as  much 
of  human  interest  as  does  the  necessarily 
long  name  of  the  program.  The  figures  mean 
that  hunters  in  the  agricultural -metropolitan 


southeastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State 
can  find  more  than  150,000  acres  of  open 
hunting  land.  They  mean  that  the  Game 
Commission  has  2911  presently  active  agree- 
ments with  individuals  who  own  or  tenant 
the  2771  farms  in  the  projects.  If  a tenant 
farms  the  land,  both  he  and  the  owner  must 
sign,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  agreements  and  farms. 


The  figures  also  mean  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  dispelled  the  prejudices  held  by 
just  about  all  of  the  2911  individuals  con- 
cerned toward  throwing  open  their  farms 
to  public  hunting.  It  has  been  able  to  do 
this  by  showing  that  the  farmer  gets  some- 
thing in  return  for  what  he  gives. 

Although  the  farmer  owns  the  land,  he 
does  not  own  the  various  species  of  wild- 


life on  it,  since  wildlife  belongs  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. However,  farmers  can  bar 
others  from  hunting  their  property  by  post- 
ing it  against  trespass.  If  they  post  their 
land,  as  many  do  in  the  heavily-populated 
areas,  an  impasse  is  created.  The  farmers 
are  keeping  the  gunners  from  hunting  game 
which  belongs  to  both  groups,  and  they  are 
entirely  'within  their  legal  rights,  but  thj 
hunters  feel  a vague  moral  right  to  hunt 
the  game.  However,  the  farmers'  argument 
is  sound:  They  see  no  reason  why  they 

should  open  their  land  to  any  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  with  a shotgun.  If  Tom.  DIc'k 
and  Harry  gave  something  in  return,  thougl;, 
the  farmers  might  have  a different  attitude 
— and  that  is  where  the  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram comes  in. 

It  is  not  a new  problem  and  it  is  not  an 
especially  new  solution,  except  that  the 
State  is  doing  on  a large  scale  what  in- 
dividuals or  small  groups  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  earlier 
solutions  and  we  will  find  that  the\’  all 
involve  the  same  principle  of  give-and- 
take  as  the  Farm-Game  Program  tloes. 
Before  the  automobile  complicated  matter.-;, 
several  city  men  would  get  together,  hire  .1 
buckboard  and  drive  out  to  good  gunniiie 
country.  Since  they  usualy  couldn't  return 
the  same  day,  they  made  a trip  of  it,  staying 
several  days  as  hoarders  at  the  home  of 
the  farmer  over  whose  lands  they  gunned. 

Such  hunters  did  far  more  for  the  farmer 
than  pay  board.  They  almost  invariably 
brought  small  gifts  for  the  farm  household. 

(Continued  on  Png,-  26) 
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Ted  Jessup  gazed  with  mixed  emotions 
at  the  warm  hut  lifeless  body  of  the  huge 
dog  fox  lying  at  his  feet.  He  swelled  with 
pride  at  finally  having  outsmarted  Old 
Crip’,  yet  he  felt  depressed  because  their 
long-continued  battle  of  wits  was  at  an 
end.  But  of  one  thing  he  was  certain — the 
red  fox  is  among  the  smartest  of  all  four- 
footed  creatures. 

It  had  been  eight  full  months  since  Ted 
had  set  out  kill  the  Crippled  Fox  of  Rocky 
Ridge.  He  remembered  well  that  March 
night  he’d  made  his  vow.  How  smarting  from 
the  loss  of  a suckling  pig,  he’d  publicly 
sworn  he’d  dust  the  top  of  the  potbellied 
stove  in  the  crossroads  store  with  Old  Crip’s 
bushy  tail.  How  his  friends  and  neighbors 
had  silently  sat  and  listened,  not  question- 
ing his  undisputed  knowledge  of  the  wood- 
land creatures,  but  obviously  mindful  of  the 
fox’s  repeatedly  demonstrated  cunning. 

The  next  morning  Ted  had  impatiently 
waited  for  the  dawn.  When  it  was  finally 
light  enough  to  follow  tracks  upon  the  snow, 
he  set  out  after  his  quarry.  He  picked  up 
the  trail  where  the  fox  had  jumped  down 
from  the  pigsty  fence  at  dusk  the  day  be- 
fore. Not  two  hundred  yards  up  the  hill, 
he  noted  where  the  bold  marauder  had 
paused  to  rest.  A bloodstained  snowprint 
plainly  showed  that  the  dead  piglet  had 
been  momentarily  dropped.  A short  distance 
beyond,  the  bounding  tracks  entered  the 
sapling  forest.  Safe  inside,  the  animal  had 
slowed  its  pace  to  a walk.  From  there  on, 
the  dragging  tracks  made  by  its  right  front 
foot  gave  proof  that  Old  Crip’  was  the 
villain. 

Jessup  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the 
home  of  the  culprit  about  half  way  to  the 
top  of  Rocky  Ridge,  not  over  a thousand 
yards  from  his  own  unpainted  shack.  It  was 
a typical  fox  den  with  four  outlets  hidden 


among  the  rocks  within  a radius  of  twenty 
feet.  One  was  obviously  the  main  entrance, 
the  others  little-used  emergency  exits. 
Scattered  about  lay  a variety  of  feathers, 
fur  and  other  animal  remains.  Among  the 
first  to  catch  Ted’s  eye  was  a fresh,  partly- 
eaten  hind  leg  from  his  missing  suckling. 
He  quickly  concluded  that  the  burrow  was 
occupied  by  the  Crippled  Fox,  his  mate 
and  their  new-born  litter. 

Convinced  the  animals  could  be  dug  out 
within  one  day’s  time,  Ted  immediately 
withdrew.  A short  way  off  he  paused  to 
pick  up  several  fox  scats  from  the  snow. 
They  consisted  largely  of  undigested  hairs 
which  he  recognized  as  those  of  mice  and 
rabbits,  two  animals  most  frequently  preyed 
upon  by  foxes.  Without  stopping  again,  he 
hastened  homeward,  planning  how  he  would 
proceed  next  morning. 

The  hunter  retired  even  earlier  than  usual 
that  evening,  but  he  could  not  get  to  sleep. 
He  turned  and  tossed  for  hours,  constantly 
thinking  how  Old  Crip’  had  earned  his 
name. 

Ted  had  often  heard  Old  Kennedy  tell 
the  story.  Because  a large  red  fox  had 
plagued  his  poultry  flock  for  months,  Sam 
had  come  to  keep  a loaded  rifle  always 
handy.  Working  in  his  yard  one  day,  he 
was  startled  by  the  frightened  cackling  of 
a group  of  chickens  just  beyond  the  fence. 
He  looked  up  to  see  the  redcoat  running 
off  with  a leghorn  hen  thrown  over  one 
shoulder,  like  Santa’s  white  pack.  He  rushed 
to  the  porch  for  his  gun  and  returned  to 
And  the  raider  still  in  the  meadow.  It  was 
busily  engaged  in  finishing  off  its  flopping 
victim.  He  took  careful  aim  and  fired.  The 
fox  tumbled  over  several  times,  got  up  and 
ran  for  a nearby  wood.  Sam  was  certain  its 
right  front  leg  had  been  broken  well  above 
the  ankle. 


About  a week  later,  Kennedy  had  gone 
to  his  woodlot  to  pick  up  some  fence  posts 
Not  far  from  its  edge,  he  suddenly  stopped 
A few  steps  ahead  a large  red  fox  was  lyin; 
on  a mound  of  earth  at  the  mouth  of  ; 
deserted  woodchuck  den.  The  animal  starec 
at  him  with  frightened  eyes,  not  moving  i 
muscle.  After  several  seconds,  it  staggerec 
to  its  feet.  Sam  then  noticed  that  the  var- 
mint had  been  lying  with  its  right  fron' 
leg  fully  extended  and  covered  with  earth! 
After  the  creature  had  painfully  limpec 
away,  he  carefully  examined  the  mound 
Where  the  fox  had  lain  the  dirt  was  powder 
dry,  but  the  surrounding  area  had  beer, 
soaked  by  recent  rains.  Sam  was  convincec 
that  it  was  the  same  beast  he  had  woundec 
the  week  before.  He  figured  the  anima 
had  covered  its  leg  with  an  earthen  cast  am- 
had  patiently  lain  there  waiting  for  the 
broken  bone  to  knit. 


Ted  knew  Sam  Kennedy  was  a truthfu  | 
man.  Then  too,  he’d  read  similar  sup-| 
posedly  authentic  stories.  Still  he  could  no  , 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  even  a red  fo>'| 
would  know  enough  to  place  a broken  lefl 
in  a cast.  He  finally  decided  that  Sam  haci 
misinterpreted  what  had  been  seen.  Jessutl 
reasoned  that  the  fox  had  reached  the  wooci 
exhausted,  largely  from  loss  of  blood.  Nat-!^| 
urally  it  would  lie  down  on  cool,  bar!i| 
ground,  like  a dog  on  a hot  summer  day' 
It  probably  had  pushed  dirt  over  its  leji 
merely  to  keep  off  the  flies.  Doubtless  i|| 
had  stayed  so  long  simply  because  it  ha.': 
been  too  weak  to  move.  At  any  rate,  thei 
beast  had  been  left  with  a marked  lim{| 
from  which  it  had  gotten  its  familiar  namei 
Having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  Ted  droppec 
off  to  sleep. 


Jessup’s  heart  sank  when  he  reached  Ole  ; 
Crip’s  den  next  morning.  It  was  obviousljl 
deserted.  He  cursed  himself  for  having  gone  I 
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;oo  close  the  day  before.  He’d  known  full 
well  that  foxes  often  move  when  their  homes 
are  visited  by  humans.  But  soon  his  spirits 
rose.  He  had  found  the  tracks  left  by  the 
departing  family. 

j The  trail  led  out  of  the  woods  to  a fallow 
[field.  There  it  was  occasionally  broken  by 
patches  of  ground  melted  bare  by  the  late 
March  sun.  It  ended  under  the  roots  of  a 
Irotten  stump  on  the  far  side  of  the  clearing. 
As  he  had  followed  along  it,  Ted’s  practiced 
!sye  had  told  him  the  full  story  of  the  mi- 
gration. The  young  had  been  moved  dur- 
ing the  night.  Old  Crip’  and  the  vixen  had 
carried  the  cubs  to  the  new  home  in  their 
mouths,  one  at  a time,  as  cats  carry  kittens. 
Like  the  piglet,  they  had  been  placed  on 
the  groxmd  at  times  while  their  parents 
rested. 

Ted  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  new  den 
would  be  easier  to  dig  out  than  the  old 
one.  Since  he  figured  that  Old  Crip’  and 
his  mate  were  both  in  the  burrow,  he 
blocked  two  of  the  outlets  and  began  to 
work  at  the  third.  The  tunnel  went  down 
about  four  feet  at  an  angle.  Then  it  turned 
abruptly  and  branched.  He  sealed  off  one 
passageway  with  several  stones  and  dug 
along  the  other.  It  proved  to  be  a blind 
alley  about  ten  feet  in  length.  Removing 
the  rocks  from  the  mouth  of  the  second, 
he  paused  to  listen.  He  could  distinctly 
hear  the  cubs  faintly  crying  like  puppies. 
He  redoubled  his  efforts.  Soon  he  came 
to  a third  offshoot.  With  his  gloved  hand 
he  reached  carefully  in,  momentarily  expect- 
ing to  be  savagely  snapped  at  by  one  of  the 
old  foxes.  Finally  he  felt  a soft  squirming 
mass  on  the  floor  of  a small  circular  cham- 
iber.  He  knew  it  was  the  litter. 

Removing  his  gloves,  Ted  carefully  lifted 
,out  and  examined  the  first  of  the  cubs.  It 
was  about  as  long  as  his  hand  and  weighed 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  ounces.  It 
was  covered  with  a soft  greyish  tan  fur, 
but  the  pointed  black  ears  and  the  white- 
tipped  tail  were  immistakably  those  of  a 
red  fox.  Since  its  eyes  were  about  ready 
to  open,  he  placed  its  age  at  roughly  a week. 
He  also  knew  that  the  litter  had  resulted 
from  a normal  mid-winter  mating,  because 
the  gestation  period  in  foxes  is  extremely 
uniform.  It  runs  51  days  almost  to  the  hour. 

The  second  cub  proved  a complete  sur- 


prise. It  was  coal  black  except  for  the 
white  tip  of  its  tail.  He  knew  at  a glance 
that  it  was  a genuine  silver.  He  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  such  individuals  appear  at 
rare  intervals  among  litters  of  common  reds, 
but  he  had  never  expected  to  find  one.  As 
he  fondled  the  pup,  he  marveled  at  the 
thought  of  the  countless  thousands  of  ranch- 
reared  silvers  bred  from  a few  wild-caught 
animals  like  the  one  in  his  hands. 

The  remaining  five  members  of  the  litter 
were  all  typical  reds.  Ted  placed  the  group 
in  a sack,  then  continued  to  dig  for  their 
parents.  His  efforts  were  fruitless  as  the 
adults  were  not  in  the  den.  Depressed  by 
his  failure  to  capture  Old  Crip’,  he  started 
slowly  homeward. 

During  April  and  May,  when  he  should 
have  devoted  his  full  time  to  work  on  his 
farm,  Ted  spent  several  days  a week  in 
vainless  pursuit  of  the  Crippled  Fox.  Op- 
posed to  the  use  of  poison  and  strong  in 
the  belief  that  traps  for  furbearing  animals 
should  be  set  only  during  the  winter  months 
when  their  furs  are  prime,  he  carried  only 
a gun.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  never 
even  caught  a glimpse  of  his  quarry,  though 
he  once  noted  its  tell-tale  dragged  footprint 
in  the  mud  at  the  edge  of  a pond. 

With  each  passing  day  the  hunter  became 
more  firmly  convinced  that  two  factors,  luck 
and  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  foxes,  would 
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determine  the  outcome  of  his  efforts  to  put 
an  end  to  Old  Crip’.  He  knew  the  matter 
of  chance  was  beyond  his  control,  but  he 
felt  that  continuous  study  of  the  redcoats 
might  lead  to  success.  He  figured  this  would 
enable  him  to  “think  like  a fox”  and  so 
outwit  his  four-footed  enemy.  Day  and 
night  he  constantly  watched  or  thought  of 
the  bushy-tailed  creatures.  Before  long 
they  even  appeared  in  his  dreams. 

During  late  spring  and  early  summer  Ted 
neglected  all  but  the  livestock  on  his  small 
squatter’s  clearing.  He  spent  practically  all 
of  his  time  observing  one  or  the  other  of 
two  families  of  foxes  he’d  located  on  the  far 
side  of  Rocky  Ridge.  Carefully  concealed 
in  the  brush,  he  silently  sat  for  hours  on 
end  engrossed  in  watching  the  young  playing 
outside  the  dens.  He  carefully  noted  their 
growth  and  compared  it  with  that  of  the 
bottle-reared  group  kept  in  a pen  on  the 
shady  side  of  his  cabin.  But  their  feeding 
fascinated  him  most. 

The  diet  of  the  foxes  was  truly  all-in- 
clusive. At  onetime  or  another,  the  adults 
brought  practically  every  conceivable  thing 
to  the  dens.  Each  item  was  greedily  fought 
for  and  promptly  devoured  by  the  cubs. 
Their  bill  of  fare  included  birds  and  beasts 
of  all  sorts,  both  wild  and  domestic.  Ted 
was  unable  to  identify  some  of  the  smaller 
songsters,  but  made  careful  note  of  each 
game  bird.  At  the  two  dens,  he  counted 
four  pheasants,  two  quail  and  one  grouse 
all  in  the  same  week.  He  instinctively 
started  to  reach  for  his  gun  when  one  of 
the  vixens  dragged  in  a small  turkey  hen 
stolen  from  one  of  his  neighbors.  He  had 
even  more  difficulty  restraining  his  im- 
pulses several  days  later  when  the  same 
animal  showed  up  with  his  own  favorite 
rooster.  Except  for  a small  gray  kitten,  all 
the  mammals  preyed  upon  by  the  foxes  were 
creatures  of  the  wild.  Cottontail  rabbits  and 
mice  were  most  numerous,  but  fat  young 
woodchucks  apparently  were  relished  espe- 
cially. The  cubs  loved  to  gnaw  on  their 
bones  and  toss  them  about  in  play.  One 
morning  Jessup  was  surprised  to  see  two 
pups  tugging  at  a smelly  old  piece  of  skunk 
hide,  while  a third  was  busily  engaged  in 
burying  the  skull  of  a ’possum.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  food  brought  to  the  bur- 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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THERE'S  STILL  HOPE 

By  DR.  HUGH  H.  BENNETT 

Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Department  of  Ag  riculture.  Dr.  Bennett  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  soil  experts.  He  is  the  author  of  countless  scientific  and 
popular  essays  and  several  books  on  soil  and  soil  uses. 


Take  a good  look  at  Jay  Darling’s  car- 
toon before  you  read  this;  Ding  is  one 
of  the  world’s  best  cartoonists  and  his  draw- 
ings always  are  worth  study.  This  one 
is  no  exception — in  fact,  I think  it’s  one  of 
his  most  effective. 

In  this  drawing,  Ding  compresses  the  his- 
tory of  North  America’s  soil  and  other  nat- 
ural resources  during  the  last  350  years  into 
four  small  panels.  That’s  why  it’s  so  ef- 
fective; when  you  condense  three  and  a half 
centuries  into  four  little  drawings  it’s  bound 
to  have  punch.  And  Ding’s  cartoon,  which 
he  calls  “It  Used  to  Be,”  certainly  has  punch. 

The  history  of  our  soil,  water  and  forest 
resources,  as  Ding  pictures  it,  is  not  very 
pleasant,  but  there’s  a lot  of  truth  in  it — • 
too  much  truth,  in  fact.  Of  course,  he’.s 
had  to  exaggerate  a little — cartoonists 
usually  do,  to  get  their  points  across — but 
in  the  main  he’s  drawn  the  truth  in  those 
four  panels. 

When  the  white  men  came  they  found  a 
rich  land,  the  richest  in  the  world,  every- 
thing considered.  Well,  most  of  Europe  had 
been  pretty  well  worked  over  for  several 
centuries  and  this  new  continent  was  an 
El  Dorado,  and  our  ancestors  proceeded  to 
work  it  for  all  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

They  moved  from  the  Atlantic  coast  settle- 
ments back  into  the  Piedmont  country;  then 
they  crossed  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
swarmed  down  into  the  rich  central  valleys, 
cutting  and  burning  the  timber — countless 
millions  of  dollars  worth — as  they  went. 
And  they  plowed  up  land  that  shouldn’t 
have  been  plowed,  and  when  it  was  worn 
out  they  fanned  out  first  across  the  prairies 
and  then  across  Great  Plains — natural  grass- 
lands— and  plowed  and  overgrazed  that  part 
of  the  country.  And  then  they  headed  for 
the  Pacific  coast  and  continued  their  ex- 
ploitation. We’re  still  continuing  it  today  as 
a matter  of  grim  and  tragic  fact,  and  if  the 
Pacific  Ocean  hadn’t  stopped  us  I suppose 
we’d  still  be  working  our  way  west. 

Well,  Ding  has  drawn  that  story  in  these 
four  panels  and  he’s  done  it  well,  but  I 
wish  he’d  gone  ahead  and  drawn  three  or 
four  more  panels  showing  the  next  350 
years — or  even  the  next  50  years — because 
there  xtill  is  hope  if  we  continue  and  in- 
tensify the  effort  we’re  making  to  spread  our 
national  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram across  the  land.  The  future  needn’t 
be  quite  as  gloomy  as  Ding  might  have  you 
think,  but  we’ve  got  to  work  to  prevent  it — 
hope,  like  faith,  has  to  be  backed  up  with 
work. 

Now  if  I were  going  to  draw  four  more 
panels  to  show  the  next  50  or  350  years,  I 
think  they’d  be  something  like  this: 

Panel  No.  1 would  show  some  tree  plant- 
ings being  made  here  and  there  across  the 
barren  continent,  and  some  contoured  strip- 


cropping would  begin  to  appear  on  some  of 
the  worst  slopes — maybe  some  dams  in  some 
of  the  gullies. 

Panel  No.  2 would  show  another  develop- 
ment: it  would  show  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts being  organized  in  various  places  over 
the  United  States — and  more  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  more  farmers  farming  on  the 
contour. 

Panel  No.  3 would  show  those  bare,  rocky 
mountain  slopes  once  more  covered  with 
trees,  and  rivers  once  moi’e  clear  normal 
streams,  the  woodlands  of  the  north  re- 
stored, and  the  great  grasslands  once  again 
knee-high  in  forage,  and  conservation  farm- 


ing everywhere,  and  a glimpse  of  a nice 
farmstead  here  and  there — because  after  all, 
all  this  effort  is  for  the  sake  of  people; 
we’re  not  saving  soil  for  the  soil’s  sake  but  I 
for  the  generations  to  come.  I 

And  the  last  panel,  maybe,  would  not  show 
just  a bird’s  eye  view  of  the  whole  conti-  Ji 
nent,  like  the  others,  but  some  contented 
people,  some  happy  people,  giving  thanks 
because  their  ancestors — meaning  us — did 
safeguard  the  land  for  their  use.  And  in 
the  background,  of  course,  there  could  be 
some  contouring,  and  some  lush  pasture, 
and  some  farm  woodland.  I think  that 
would  be  about  right. 


OUR  1 947  LEGISLATIVE  BLUNDERS 

By  S.  DALE  FURST,  JR. 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


The  smoke  of  battle  in  the  recent  legislative  session  has  cleared 
away.  We  can  now  evaluate  our  victories  and  failures  and  plan 
a more  effective  campaign. 

In  evaluating  the  success  of  a legislative  campaign  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  its  allies,  one 
must  give  a high  rating  to  the  defeat  of  improper  bills  as  well 
as  to  the  passage  of  useful  legislation.  In  fact,  in  the  1947  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  our  accomplishments  in  the  former 
direction  were  of  far  greater  significance  than  ever  before  in 
my  connection  with  conservation  legislation. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation — and  this  is 
true  generally  of  sportsmen’s  clubs— is  that  we  go  to  the 
Legislature  with  entirely  too  complicated  a program.  We  con- 
fuse our  friends  and  give  our  enemies  too  many  excuses  to 
scuttle  our  proposals.  It  would  be  better  strategy  to  concentrate 
on  a few  important  projects.  Instead  we  scatter  our  fire  all 
over  the  lot  and  divide  our  forces. 

I have  watched  the  Federation  in  action  for  a number  of  years. 
My  observation  is  that  entirely  too  many  resolutions  of  an 
academic  nature  or  of  minor  importance  go  before  the  assembled 
delegates.  As  you  all  know,  many  of  these  resolutions  are  local 
in  application;  others  deal  with  matters  that  can  be  handled 
directly  with  the  State  Departments  involved.  Passing  a lot  of 
useless  resolutions  clogs  the  machinery  and  I hope  that  a better 
functioning  of  the  panel  system  will  clear  this  up. 

I suggest  you  each  review  the  minutes  of  our  annual  meetings 
of  the  Federation  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  we  take  up  practically  all  of  our  time  considering 


resolutions,  sixty  or  more  of  them  at  a single  convention.  We 
should  ask  the  representatives  of  the  several  departments  to 
explain  their  programs  and  allot  them  specific  times  for  doing  so. 
With  a Federation  representing  over  140,000  members  we  must  grow 
up  and  do  our  job  in  a more  highly  organized  way.  We  should  first 
get  the  current  opinions  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions,  evaluate 
them,  consider  the  facts  and  future  needs,  then  act.  I believe  that 
we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a position  to  do  this.  On  bills  in- 
troduced in  1947  there  was  no  instance  in  which  we  were 
opposed  by  the  responsible  representatives  of  either  Commission, 
and  I believe  that  we  have  shown  our  good  faith  to  the  point 
that  neither  Commission  should  hesitate  to  appear  before  us. 

Another  observation  may  be  of  value.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  our  present  arrangement,  under  which  we  place  upon  the 
group  initiating  a resolution  the  responsibility  for  having  neces- 
sary bills  introduced,  is  faulty.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
instances  where  the  entire  Federation  was  behind  an  important 
proposal,  the  bills  were  painstakingly  drafted,  yet  they  were 
not  introduced  because  the  initiating  group  failed  to  get  their 
local  Members  or  Senators  to  sponsor  them.  This  has  happened 
frequently. 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  connection  with  one  proposal 
that  we  have  adopted  and  readopted  at  about  five  annual  con- 
ventions, yet  a bill  to  carry  it  into  effect  has  not  been  introduced. 

I refer  particularly  to  the  recommendation  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Fish  Commission  be  reorganized  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
Game  Commission.  I have  found  from  experience,  however,  that 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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UPLAND  PLOVER  GAME  BIRD  OF  THE  PAST 

By  HERBERT  H.  BECK  | 


■jpHE  Upland  Plover,  prized  game-bird  of 
® fifty  years  ago,  could  not  have  been 
known  to  the  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania; 
for  it  is  exclusively  a bird  of  open,  flat  or 
rolling,  grasslands.  Originally  ranging  over 
the  mid-west  plains  into  Saskatchewan,  it 
must  have  come  into  the  eastern  states  only 
after  parts  of  these  heavily  timbered  regions 
had  been  cleared  into  broad  farmlands. 
From  a fair  estimate,  based  on  early  agri- 
cultural developments  of  Lancaster  County, 
though  without  authentic  records,  the  up- 
land plover  probably  came  into  this  region 
about  1800. 

Even  yet  the  bird’s  adopted  habitat  must 
be  prairie-like.  Most  of  the  Pennsylvania 
counties  do  not  know  it  at  all.  Its  favorite 
range  within  the  state  are  the  big  fields  of 
the  Piedmont  Plateau— that  comparatively, 
low,  fairly  flat  country  southeast  of  the 
Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain  range,  includ- 
Cumberland,  Franklin,  Adams,  York, 
Dauphin,  Lancaster,  Berks,  Chester,  Lehigh. 
Northampton,  Montgomery,  Bucks,  Philadel- 
phia and  Delaware  Counties.  Northwest  of 
the  Kittatinnies,  in  Appalachian  Pennsylvania 
and  bevond,  its  breeding-grounds  are  rare 
and  widely  scattered.  Typical  of  these  are 
flat  and  open  parts  of  Crawford  and  the 
Johnstown  airport  in  Cambria.*  Even  on 
the  Piedmont  Plateau  the  upland  plover’s 
breeding  and  feeding  grounds  are  localized. 
Typical  of  this  is  Lancaster  County,  where 
the  upland  plover  has  selected  the  central 
and  northern  townships — those  parts  of  big 
fields  and  great  barns,  which  made  the 
county  famous  as  the  Garden  Spot  of 
America  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  town- 
ships of  the  southern  end,  against  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line. 


The  upland  plover  is  one  of  our  greatest 
travelers.  Its  life  history  covers  much  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  bird’s  life  is  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Another  third  is  in  its  winter  home 
in  southern  South  America.  The  last  third 
is  in  its  migration  range.  For  it  comes  into 
Lancaster  County  about  the  middle  of  April, 
lays  its  eggs  in  clutches  of  four  in  the  open 
grassfields,  raises  its  young  to  maturity  by 
July  15,  and  leaves  about  the  last  week  of 
August.  It  spends  about  two  months  on  its 
southeastward  journey  through  the  West 
Indies,  stopping  to  feed  there.  November  to 
March  are  spent  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Patagonia,  on  a vast  range  of  pampas,  cover- 
ing more  than  50,000  square  miles.  When  it 
starts  north  it  does  so  over  an  approxi- 
mately two  month  period,  stopping  in  Texas, 
and  proceeding  into  the  northern  parts  of 
the  States,  according  to  Seth  Gordon, 
through  Oklahoma.  Its  round-trip  migra- 
tion is  more  than  14000  miles. 

I was  bom  in  one  of  the  upland  plover’s 
favorite  Lancaster  County  townships — War- 
wick. As  a small  boy,  in  the  early  1880’s,  I 
learned  to  know  the  bird’s  flute-like,  triple- 
tongue voice  as  it  passed  over  my  home — 
Audubon  Villa,  in  Lititz — on  moonlight  sum- 
mer nights.  My  father  said  it  was  calling 
my  name — triple-tongueing  Bert-ie-Beck.  I 
soon  learned  to  know  its  marvellous,  as- 
cending and  descending  chromatic  flight- 


song  during  its  mating  season.  These,  and  its, 
picturesque  figure  on  the  fence-post,  or  ^ 
driving  in  loose  companies  in  the  upper  air, , 
were  thrills  to  my  youthful  imagination. 
About  this  time,  specifically  in  1885,  I began 
a diary  of  field-sports,  which  I have  been 
keeping  continuously  ever  since.  My  first  j 
entry,  of  September  1885,  records  a sand- , 
piper — probably  a solitary — which  I shot 
with  a Flobert  .22  rifle  on  a mudflat.  And 
how  proud  I was  when  I shot  my  first  plover! ; 

I was  using  a single-barrel  muzzle-loading 
shotgun,  which  had  been  presented  to  my 
father  by  Granville  Henry,  of  the  Henry 
gun-works  at  Boulton,  northeast  of  Nazareth, 
Pa.  1 

The  birds  were  plentiful  in  those  years.' 

I well  remember  a day — July  16,  1893 — when  i 
I was  carrying  the  Henry  muzzle-loader  1 
over  the  rolling  grasslands  between  Lititz: 
and  Rothsville.  Plover  were  everywhere. 

I am  certain  that  there  were  300-400  on 
that  square  mile.  That  day,  with  my  scatter-: 
load,  I got  one  bird.  i 

I soon  learned  that  gunners  who  wanted  a:i 
fair  bag  of  these  shy  and  wary  birds  would  > 
have  to  hunt  in  pairs.  And  then  came  the; 
six-shot  breech-loading  pump-gun  to  help. 

My  best  days  of  hunting  were  always  with  : 
Frank  T.  Thurlow,  of  Lancaster.  Sometimes  i 
John  L.  Atlee,  now  a leading  surgeon  of 
the  same  town,  was  with  us.  My  records 

(Continued  on  Page  36)  v 
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* Birds  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  W.  E.  Clyde 
Tddd,  1940- 


Typical  plover  habitat  in  Lancaster  County.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  bird’s  life  is 
spent  here. 
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The  Game  Commission  encourages  the  planting  of  food  plots  such  as  this  one  on  State 
game  lands  169.  They  should  be  adjacent  to  good  game  cover  to  obtain  maximum  benefits- 
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i‘MORE  FOOD 


FOR  WILDLIIFE” 


rHE  Land  Operations  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  follow- 
ig  requests  from  sportsmen  and  naturalists 
>r  instructions  on  the  planting  of  food  plots, 
ompleted  a two  page  flyer  designating  mix- 
ares,  grain  and  clover  plantings  beneficial 
j various  species  of  wildlife. 

These  instructions  not  only  listed  the  ma- 
;rials  to  plant  but  included  recommended 
lanting  schedules  and  methods  of  seeding, 
'lompleted  with  the  assistance  of  representa- 
ves  of  the  Agronomy  Department,  School 
f Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
lis  pamphlet  should  prove  most  useful  to 
iterested  sportsmen. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  en- 
purages  the  planting  of  food  plots  to  supple- 
ment natural  wildlife  food  and  cover.  These 
nprove  the  habitat  and  assist  in  retaining 
nd  increasing  game  on  private  and  public 
hooting  areas.  Naturally,  all  plots  should 
e adjacent  to  good  game  cover,  such  as 
■rushy  fence  rows  or  dense  forest  growth,  to 
btain  maximum  benefits. 

Copies  of  the  instruction  sheets  “Food 
.’lots  for  Wildlife”  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing an  inquiry  to  Land  Operations  Di- 
'ision,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Har- 
isburg,  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  information  and  guidance  of  Game 
■Iews  readers  the  contents  of  the  instruction 
heets  are  printed  herewith: 

Food  Plots  for  Wildlife 

For  those  sportsmen  and  naturalists  wish- 
ng  to  establish  food  plots  the  following  plant- 
ngs  are  recommended  for  various  species 
)f  wildlife.  Planted  according  to  directions 
he  supplemental  food  and  cover  produced 
)y  the  plots  will  greatly  improve  wildlife 
aabitat. 

yiixture  to  Plant  for  Quail  and  Songbirds 


3room  Com  MiUet,  Japanese 

Millet  or  German  Millet  3.5  pounds 

Broom  Corn  or  Midland  Grain 

Sorghum  2.5  pounds 

^^ber  Sorghum  2.5  pounds 

Simflower  1.5  poxmds 


Mixture  to  Seed  1 Acre  10.0  pounds 


In  the  seed  mixture  either  one  of  the 
millets  or  a mixture  of  the  three  may  be 
used,  depending  on  which  varieties  can  be 
purchased.  The  same  pertains  to  the  pos- 
sible use  of  Broom  Com  or  Midland  Grain 
Sorghum. 

Planting  Instructions:  Plow  in  May,  apply 
400  pounds  of  complete  commercial  fertilizer 
and  1 to  2 tons  of  lime  per  acre  as  needed, 
harrow,  broadcast  seed  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  10  poimds  per  acre,  and  cover  by  light 
harrowing. 


Plantings  for  Rabbit  Food  and  Nesting  Cover 
Oats  Seeded  with  One  of  the  Following 
Mixtures 

Mixture  No.  1 


Orchard  Grass  

Alfalfa  

Red  Clover  

Timothy  

Alsike  Clover  

. . 5 poimds 
. . 5 pounds 
. . 4 pounds 
. . 2 pounds 
. . 1 pound 

Total  

. .17  pounds 

Mixture  No.  2 

Sweet  Clover  (yellow  or  white 

top)  

Timothy  

Ladino  Clover  

. . 10  pounds 
. . 4 pounds 
. . 1 pound 

Total  

. .15  pounds 

Each  mixture  will  seed  one  acre. 

Planting  Instructions:  Plow  April  15  to 
May  15,  apply  2 tons  of  lime  if  needed,  har- 
row and  seed  \y^  bushels  of  oats  per  acre 
and  one  of  the  mixtures,  using  SOD  to  400 
pounds  of  complete  commercial  fertilizer  per 
acre. 

The  oats  crop  should  be  left  standing  in 
the  field  thus  providing  excellent  rabbit  food. 
The  seeding  of  clovers  and  grass  will  not 
only  furnish  food  but  also  nesting  cover  for 
rabbits  and  other  species  of  wildlife. 

Plantings  for  Ring-Necked  Pheasants 

Since  standing  field  corn,  soybeans  and 
buckwheat  provide  food  and  cover  most  de- 
sired by  Itog-necked  Pheasants,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  planting  are 
made: 

Field  corn  and  soybeans  in  rows. 

Planting  Instructions:  Plow  in  May,  spread 
1 to  2 tons  of  lime  per  acre  if  needed,  har- 
row, plant  6 to  8 pounds  of  field  corn  seed 


and  1 peck  of  soybean  seed  in  the  follow- 
ing spacings,  utilizing  the  pea  and  bean  at- 
tachments on  the  corn  planters.  Apply  300 
to  400  pounds  of  complete  commercial  fer- 
tilizer per  acre  in  rows  with  the  com. 

(a)  Two  (2)  grains  of  com  and  1 to  2 
soybean  seeds  per  hill  spaced  36  inches  apart 
in  the  rows;  or 

(b)  One  (1)  grain  of  com  to  every  12  or 
IS  inches  of  row  and  1 soybean  seed  every 
6 to  8 inches  of  row. 

Cultivate  the  field  at  least  twice. 

Field  corn  in  rows,  with  soybeans  or  buck- 
wheat broadcast  before  the  last  cultivation. 
(Use  of  buckwheat  in  northern  tier  counties 
and  soybeans  in  the  southern  half  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  recommended.) 

Planting  Instructions:  Plow  in  May,  spread 
1 to  2 tons  of  lime  per  acre  if  needed,  har- 
row, plant  6 to  8 pounds  of  field  com  per 
acre  in  rows,  using  300  to  400  pounds  of 
complete  commercial  fertilizer.  Space  the 
com  one  seed  every  12  to  16  inches  in  the 
rows,  which  should  be  42  inches  ap>art. 

Cultivate  at  least  twice.  Just  before  the 
last  cultivation,  broadcast  1 bushel  of  soy- 
bean or  buckwheat  seed  (this  should  be 
• 'one  before  the  corn  is  20  inches  high).  The 
last  cultivation  will  cover  the  seeds. 

If  desired,  a portion  of  the  com  may  be 
picked  from  the  stalks  and  used  to  feed 
wildlife  on  other  areas  during  the  winter. 
Sufficient  corn  should  be  left  on  the  plot 
to  provide  food  for  wildlife  in  that  locality. 

Planthigs  for  Wild  Turkey  and  Deer 

Sportsmen  wishing  to  plant  open  areas  in 
forested  regions  to  increase  the  food  for  wild 
turkey  and  deer  can  seed  winter  wheat  and 
clover  as  suggested  below.  Where  the  deer 
herd  is  large,  it  is  suggested  that  no  less 

(Continued  cn  Page  28) 
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■ SEE  by  the  national  outdoor  magazines  that  sportsmen  are 
beginning  to  rediscover  the  lost  art  of  “calling  up”  wildlife. 
Specifically,  I am  referring  to  the  reader  who,  experimenting 
with  a crow  call,  piped  up  a fox.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
editors  consulted  in  this  case  that  the  hunter’s  efforts  on  his 
caller  prompted  the  fox  to  believe  a crow  was  dying  in  unspeak- 
able agony,  and  could  therefore  be  considered  a potential  addition 
to  the  day’s  menu.  Most  amazing. 

All  the  more  amazing  because  it  is  a trick  farm  boys  and 
veteran  woodsmen  have  known  for  years.  Still,  it  speaks  well 
for  the  influence  this  new  horde  of  amateur  hunters  are  having 
on  the  sport:  being  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the  wild,  they 
are  calling  to  attention  things  that  more  seasoned  hunters  have 
too  long  ignored  or  taken  for  granted. 

Less  popular,  perhaps,  than  hunting  with  dogs,  still-hunting 
with  a caller  is  nevertheless  one  of  our  nobler  arts,  and  a proven 
method  of  bagging  game  provided  the  hunter  knows  his  calls. 
The  language  of  Outdoor  America,  with  which  he  is  primarily 
concerned,  is  as  mysterious  and  varied  as  the  outdoors  itself. 
Wildlife  calls  are,  in  one  sense,  a code,  translatable  only  to  the 
practiced  ear.  We  know,  for  example,  that  a series  of  sharp 
quick  calls  is  a danger  signal.  Similarly,  we  know  that  a few 
fast  thumps  on  the  ground  is  a rabbit’s  way  of  saying  “Let’s  get 
out  of  here!” 

By  listening  to  these  signals  and  interpreting  their  meanings, 
we  can  often  judge  the  mood  of  the  sender.  Even  the  unlearned 
senses  of  a city  boy  recognize  the  scolding  of  a red  squirrel  or 
bluejay  as  such,  the  surprised  and  frightened  snort  of  a startled 
deer,  or  the  alarm  signal  of  a sentry  crow. 

Perhaps  no  creature  has  been  better  exploited  for  its  attentive- 
ness to  a call  than  the  crow.  Patented  crow  callers  may  be  pur- 
chased in  any  sporting  goods  store,  and  the  language  learned 
merely  by  listening.  Crows  are  talkative  folk.  They  scold,  argue, 
sound  alarms, — make  conversation  comparable  in  many  ways  to 
a womens’  bridge  session.  Crow  talk  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
all  outdoor  languages.  Yet  scarcely  a season  passes  that  I do 
not  find  some  wculd-be  crow  hunter  sounding  off  with  the 


TALKING  THE  LANGUAGE 


By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


quick  line  of  caws  every  educated  crow  knows  to  be  a dangei 
signal. 

Number  one  priority  in  crowland  is  the  “come-look-what-I- 
found”  yell.  To  a crow,  this  can  mean  anything  from  a stra> 
cat  to  an  owl.  Because  it  is  a top  priority  call,  it  is  on  the  highesi 
pitch  of  the  crow  scale,  harsh  and  excited.  It  is  a call  to  arm; 
few  crows  can  resist. 

Another  device  purchaseable  in  most  stores  is  the  tui'key  caller 
There  was  a time  when  such  a caller  was  the  turkey  hunter's 
favorite  stock  in  trade.  There  was,  I say,  because  nowaday- 
the  faintest  resemblance  to  a turkey  call  would  invite  a loaci  I* 
of  number  four  chilled.  Only  in  the  most  isolated  mountair 
regions  would  1 dare  a few  clucks  on  my  turkey  caller,  andi 
there  only  from  within  a bulletproof  blind. 

A good  turkey  caller,  in  expert  hands,  makes  a noise  likei  f 
a hen  turkey  giving  the  “come  up  and  see  me”  proposal.  In  less  I 
talented  hands,  it  sounds  like  nothing  ever  heard  on  earth 
Turkeys  have  marvelous  hearing,  and  a few  calls  have  been 
known  to  attract  gobblers  from  incredible  distances. 

Calling  is  best  done  on  hillsides  overlooking  a valley  or  hollow 
Having  selected  a locale  known  to  be  frequented  by  turkeys,  the 
hunter  sits  with  his  back  to  a tree  and  starts  voicing  his  come- 
hither.  Three  or  four  calls  every  ten  minutes  should  suffice  tc 
arouse  a gobbler’s  curiosity,  and,  with  luck,  lure  the  noble  bird 
within  buckshot  range. 

Still  another  means  of  calling  up  game,  deer  this  time,  was 
rattling  antlers.  Once  quite  popular,  but  since  fallen  from  favor, 
this  hunting  method  was  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  bygone 
years.  By  crashing  a set  of  deer  antlers  together,  knocking  down 
a few  trees,  and  kicking  up  the  leaves,  the  hunter  could  give  < 
a fair  imitation  of  a deer  fight.  To  a buck  within  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  this  unearthly  racket,  the  noise  meant  one  of  two  things: 
one,  that  some  fool  hunter  was  raising  a helluva  racket;  or 
two,  that  two  other  bucks  were  fighting  (presumably  over  a doe),; 
and  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  look  over  the  gal  whilst  the  bucks  i 
were  having  it  out. 

Familiarity  with  the  calls  of  game  birds  and  animals  can  be  I 
a valuable  asset  to  any  outdoorsman.  Not  only  can  such  knowledge  ( 
be  used  as  a means  of  still  hunting  but,  like  the  crow  hunter  of  i 
magazine  fame,  also  as  an  effective  method  of  bagging  foxes,  t 
weasels,  hawks  and  other  predators.  In  closed  season,  a camera  n 
may  be  substituted  for  the  gun,  and  wildlife  otherwise  un-  /; 
approachable  can  be  called  to  within  camera  range.  But  however  >i 
the  sportsman  uses  his  calling  skill,  he  will  be  wiser  in  the 
ways  of  the  wild  merely  for  knowing  the  language. 


REMINGTON  ANNOUNCES  NEW  RIFLE 

Remington  recently  announced  a boy’s-size  .22  caliber  target  I 
rifle  which  should  be  just  the  ticket  for  schools,  4-H  clubs.  Boy  | 
Scouts  and  other  groups  of  young  shooters.  The  rifle  is  built  to  ' 
the  same  design  as  the  well-known  Remington  Model  37  and  | 
Model  513T,  but  is  sized  down  in  all  dimensions  for  young  shooters. 

It  has  a 25-inch  round  tapered  barrel,  crowned,  and  is  cham- 
bered for  the  long  rifle  cartridge.  The  trigger  is  corrugated,  and 
there  are  double  extractors,  double  locking  lugs  and  a side  lever 
type  safety.  The  front  sight  is  a Partridge-type  blade  and  the  rear 
sight  is  the  Lyman  57RS  with  quarter-minute  click  adjustments. 
The  box  magazine  has  a capacity  of  six  cartridges,  and  the  front 
sling  swivel  is  adjustable.  The  sling  is  one-inch  leather.  The 
over-all  length  of  the  rifle  is  43  inches  and  the  weight  is  about 
seven  pounds. 
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The  lack  of  standing  corn  during  the  winter  months  appears  to  be  an 
nportant  factor  influencing  the  Icnv  pheasant  population. 


IF  HE  decline  of  the  ringneck  pheasant  population  throughout 
" much  of  the  North  American  range  has  given  rise  to  specula- 

Iion  as  to  the  causative  factors.  In  an  effort  to  identify  the  fac- 
ors  involved  in  the  decreasing  pheasant  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  writer  conducted  a survey,  in  early  1947,  of  the  winter 
ttand  use  practices  in  the  central  and  southeastern  pheasant  range 
dl)f  the  state. 

The  history  of  the  pheasant  in  Pennsylvania  shows  a steady  in- 
:rease  in  numbers  from  1915  to  1931.  Following  1931,  the  peak 
/ear,  the  population  density  leveled  off  and  has  varied  but  little 
irom  year  to  year  until  1940.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  evi- 
dences of  a decreasing  pheasant  population  became  apparent  in 
irl940  and  that  this  decrease  continued  through  the  w'ar  years 
fcven  though  hunting  pressure  was  then  at  the  lowest  in  manj' 
Syears.  Therefore,  the  increased  hunting  pressure  since  the  war 
jiended  cannot  be  a major  factor  in  the  pheasant  decline. 

F In  1935,  Richard  Gerstell  prepared  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
j Commission  a report  entitled  “The  Ringneck  Pheasant  in  Penn- 
llsylvania.”  This  paper  had  as  one  of  its  aims  to  determine  the 
fiextent  of  the  pheasant  range  in  the  state.  The  pheasant  range 
lias  considered  by  Gerstell  was  “that  part  of  the  total  range  which 
I has  proven  to  be,  or  which  there  is  definite  reason  to  believe 
w/ill  prove  to  be,  land  capable  with  limited  stocking  at  various 
intervals,  to  annually  produce  a pheasant  crop  which  will  show 
|ra  kill-release  ratio  of  ten  to  one  or  better.” 

IThe  data  for  this  report  were  the  records  of  the  Pennsylvania 
I Game  Commission,  reports  from  the  Commission  field  officers  and 
■personal  observation.  However,  the  major  factor  used  by  Gerstell 
j : in  mapping  the  Pennsylvania  pheasant  range  was  the  ratio  of  the 
p number  of  birds  killed  to  the  number  of  birds  released  in  the 
' various  counties. 

Gerstell  chose  a ratio  of  ten  birds  killed  to  every  one  released 
as  being  indicative  of  proven  pheasant  range.  On  this  assumption 
thirteen  counties  meet  or  exceed  this  requirement.  In  order  to  de- 
termine those  areas  which  should  be  considered  as  potential  pheas- 
ant range  in  the  state,  certain  biological  characteristics  of  the 
pheasant  were  utilized  to  delimit  such  areas. 

“The  pheasant  is  known  to  be  a bird  of  the  open  farm  country, 
rather  than  forested  or  urban  areas — and  observations  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  field  officers  over  a period  of  years 
indicate  that  pheasants  do  not  occur  in  any  significant  numbers 
above  1500  ft.  elevation.”  By  these  criteria,  all  forest  and  urban 
areas  were  excluded  as  were  those  areas  in  excess  of  1500  ft. 
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elevation  above  sea  level.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  w'hile  the  pheasant 
is  tolerant  of  very  great  altitudes  throughout  its  continental  range, 
those  areas  in  Pennsylvania  above  1500  ft.  elevation  are  unsuited 
to  pheasants  due  to  adverse  agricultural  practices,  forest  growth, 
or  to  other  reasons. 

Physiographically,  Pennsylvania  is  roughly  divided  into  three 
regions.  First,  the  rolling  agricultural  land  of  the  southeast; 
second,  the  wooded  mountain  country  of  the  central  portion;  and 
third,  the  more  rugged  agricultural  and  industrial  land  of  the 
western  portion.  On  the  basis  of  the  characteristics  of  pheasant 
range,  as  expressed  in  the  biologic  preferences  of  the  bird,  more 
than  half  the  land  area  of  the  state  was  eliminated.  From  this, 
and  additional  information,  Gerstell  mapped  the  pheasant  range 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  three  classes  of  pheasant  range,  according 
to  Gerstell,  are:  “First  class  range,  includes  that  portion  of  the 
range  which  has  already  proven  itself  favorable  pheasant  territory, 
together  with  certain  other  areas  which  in  all  probability  will 
within  a relatively  short  time  prove  to  be  such.  The  second  class 
range  includes  all  areas  which  from  past  records  and  natural 
features  indicate  that  they  are  capable  of  development  into  first 
class  range.  The  third  class  range  includes  those  areas  which 
possess  all  prerequisites  of  pheasant  range,  but  which,  because  of 
size  and  location,  will  probably  requu'e  very  careful  management  if 
they  are  to  be  maintained  as  favorable  pheasant  range.” 

During  the  years  1938-1940,  Pierce  E.  Randall  made  a study  of 
the  pheasant  range  as  outlined  by  Gerstell.  This  work  revealed  a 
close  correlation  between  the  corn  crop  and  the  pheasant  range. 
Randall  determined  that  in  those  counties  where  at  least  half  tht 
total  land  area  was  first  class  range,  at  least  nine  per  cent  of 
the  land  was  in  corn.  It  is  well  known  that  standing  corn  is  a 
favorite  habitat  for  the  pheasant  during  winter,  furnishing  food, 

(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  August  12.  1947.  as  Paper  No.  1386  in 
the  journal  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

^ Graduate  Student,  Dept,  of  Zoology  and  Entomology.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 


In  Pennsylvania  what  was  formerly  first-class  ph  asant  ranee  now  has 
only  .9  to  3.2  per  cent  of  land  area  in  standing  corn  over  winter 
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ABTIFICSAL  TBAINiNG  LET'S  KILL  JUST  ONE  LIMIT 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


Our  forests  and  fields  are  swiftly  giving  way  to  new  homes  for 
a growing  civilization,  and  modern  farming  methods  are  destroy- 
ing the  cover  and  food  of  our  game  birds,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary for  hunters  to  seek  out  wilderness  areas  that  are  often 
many  miles  from  home.  During  the  open  seasons,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  drive  long  distances  to  find  wild  game,  but  it  is  far 
from  practical  to  make  such  trips  to  train  our  gun  dogs.  There 
are  too  many  dogs  started  in  the  gunning  field,  before  being 
adequately  trained,  making  a very  bad  situation  for  both  the 
gunner  and  the  dog. 

Fully  realizing  the  problems  of  finding  sufficient  terrain  and 
game,  Mr.  M.  Shelley  has  successfully  and  splendidly  perfected  an 
entirely  new  method  of  training  bird  dogs  on  planted  birds. 
Trainers  have  proven  that  dogs  trained  on  planted  birds  develop 
as  well  as  those  trained  on  actual  wild  game. 

Pen-raised  pheasants  and  pigeons  are  the  most  practical  birds 
to  use,  and  since  pheasants  are  rather  costly,  pigeons  are  used 
almost  exclusively.  Strong  flying  birds  can  be  obtained  in  un- 
limited quantities  at  a very  reasonable  price,  and  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  keeping  them  is  at  a minimum.  After  a few  pigeons 
have  been  shot  over  a dog,  he  will  scent  them  just  as  well  and 
point  them  just  as  well  as  he  will  point  a pheasant  or  a quail. 

Select  a field  as  near  your  home  as  possible  so  that  you  will 
work  the  dog  often.  The  field  should  be  large  enough  for  the 
dog  to  range,  and  should  have  sufficient  cover  to  at  least  resemble 
a hunting  field.  Stake  the  dog  under  a tree,  take  a bird  out  of 
a crate  and  go  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  upwind.  “Dizzy” 
the  bird  by  swinging  it  in  short  circles.  This  swinging  makes 
the  bird  dizzy  enough  to  remain  motionless  for  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  When  the  bird  is  dizzy,  place  the  head  under 
the  right  wing  and  draw  the  feet  out  full  length.  Place  the 
bird  under  the  grass  so  that  he  will  be  up>on  the  wing  that 
his  head  is  xmder.  It  is  a help  to  place  a stick  upright  near 
the  bird  as  a marker. 

One  man  can  plant  the  bird,  work  the  dog  around  the  field 
allowing  him  to  find  the  planted  b'rd,  flush  and  shoot,  and  handle 
the  dog  at  the  same  time  without  too  much  difficulty.  However, 
two  men  can  accomplish  greater  results  if  the  dog  is  young  and 
has  no  experience  at  all. 

The  first  time  a dog  approaches  a pigeon  he  may  not  point  it. 
If  he  does  not,  kick  the  bird  out  and  shoot  anyway  because  he 
will  soon  learn. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  teach  the  young  dog  to  retrieve  before 
working  him  on  planted  birds.  This  can  be  done  at  home  with 
a freshly  killed  pigeon.  Make  sure  he  is  force  broken  to  re- 
trieve, even  though  he  may  retrieve  naturally,  because  when  he 
is  taken  afield  for  serious  work,  the  forced  retrieve  is  more 
dependable. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 


This  was  written  a few  days  after  the  announcement  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  shortest  duck  season  and  the 
smallest  bag  limit  in  history.  The  season  in  Pennsylvania  opens 
at  12  noon  on  October  21  and  closes  an  hour  before  sunset  on 
November  19.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  four  and  the  possession  limit 
is  eight,  including  not  more  than  one  wood  duck  in  either. 

Whether  or  not,  as  individual  sportsmen,  we  agree  with  such 
a drastic  reduction  in  hunting  as  the  answer  to  the  duck  shortage, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  season  and  limit  have  been  established 
to  protect  them,  and  every  gimner  with  a sense  of  decency  'will 
abide  by  the  rules.  Unfortunately,  many  an  honest  sportsman, 
with  every  intention  of  playing  fair,  will  kill  six,  eight  or  more 
birds  in  order  to  take  home  his  legal  bag  limit  of  four. 


The  crippling  loss  is  far  heavier  than  many  hunters  realize. 
When  I was  a lad,  my  father’s  farm  was  near  a fair-sized  stream 
with  many  cattail-bordered  islands,  backwaters  and  sloughs  that 
afforded  good  duck  shooting  when  the  flight  was  on.  Hunting  wa? 
moderately  heavy,  and  I remember  hiding  along  the  shore  with 
a neighbor  boy  and  watching  the  “town  hunters”  blast  away 
at  the  high  fliers  that  passed  over  their  blinds. 

Following  each  weekend,  we  used  to  take  oinr  dogs  and  beat 
out  the  reeds  and  brush  along  the  shore.  We  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  picking  up  a good  mess  of  ducks,  and  we  became 
expert  at  distinguishing  the  fresh  cripples  of  the  last  weekend 
from  those  which  had  been  winged  a week  or  two  before.  When 
the  dogs  caught  them  we  would  feel  their  breasts;  if  they  were 
full  fleshed  we  wrimg  their  necks  and  kept  them,  but  if  the  breast 
bone  protruded  we  knew  they  had  been  crippled  too  long  and 
were  poor,  and  we  txmied  them  loose. 

It  was  a common  occurrence  to  pick  up  six  or  eight  ducks  in 
an  evening  after  school.  Marsh  hawks,  prowling  house  cats,  minks 
and  other  predators  got  the  ones  we  missed,  and  I am  sure  that 
very  few  crippled  ducks  survived  then — or  survive  now. 

If  the  “sports”  shooting  at  high  birds  realized  how  many  they 
were  wounding  to  die  along  the  shore  it  didn’t  make  any  difference 
to  them.  There  were  plenty  of  ducks,  and  the  common  attitude 
was:  “What  the  hell!” 


) 


f, 


The  picture  is  different  now.  The  man  who  wants  to  play  fair  ; 
will  make  every  effort  to  avoid  losing  cripples.  I am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  average  hunter  who  hasn’t  spent  days  beating  out 
the  cover  bordering  sloughs  and  marshes  has  no  idea  how  many 
are  lost  each  season.  Few  gunners  who  wing  tip  a high  bird  r 
that  angles  down  a quarter  of  a mile  away  will  leave  their  blinds  | 
during  a good  flight  to  go  and  hunt  it.  The  result  is  that  for  every  ! 
bag  limit  several  other  ducks  are  left  crippled  to  be  caught  by 
predators  or  to  starve. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 
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IN  MEMORIUM 


William  J.  Davis 


Sportsmen  and  Game  Commission 
personnel  were  stunned  upon  learn- 
ing of  the  death  of  William  J.  Davis, 
genial  Field  Division  “D”  Super- 
visor. Only  a few  days  before  his 
death  members  of  the  office  staff 


had  seen  and  talked  to  him,  and  found  him 
very  enthusiastic  about  a new  method  he 
devised  to  outsmart  spotlighters.  Then  on 
August  16,  while  attending  a baseball  game, 
he  was  unexpectedly  stricken  and  died  of 
coronary  thrombosis  as  he  arrived  at  the 
local  Blair  Memorial  Hospital. 

We  truly  grieve  his  passing,  and  our 
deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Davis  who 
was  an  inspiration  and  a help  to  her  hus- 
band throughout  his  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years  of  faithful,  loyal  service.  The 
Commonwealth  has  lost  a fine  public  servant 
and  conservation  an  ardent  champion. 

Supervisor  Davis  started  his  career  with 
the  Commission  on  January  31,  1920,  as  an 
Assistant  Game  Protector,  in  Clearfield 
County.  On  November  1st  of  the  following 
year  he  was  made  a full  fledged  Game  Pro- 
tector, and  on  June  1,  1933  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  Division  Game  Super- 
visor (later  changed  to  Field  Division  Su- 
pervisor), a job  he  has  handled  ever  since 
with  a high  degree  of  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

Game  Commissioners  G.  I.  Phillips  of 
Alexandria  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus,  Brockway; 
two  former  commissioners;  a number  of  the 
office  staff;  many  of  the  field  officers,  in- 
cluding all  of  his  brother  supervisors  (who 
served  as  pallbearers) ; and  a host  of  sports- 
men and  other  friends  attended  the  funeral 
services  at  Huntingdon  on  Tuesday  morning, 
August  19.  The  body  was  taken  to  Wells- 
boro,  where  he  was  born  June  13,  1889,  for 
interment. 


AN  EXPLANATION 

We  had  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  caught 
up  with  Game  News — that  is  as  far  as  the 
month  is  concerned.  We  thought  we  had 
the  situation  well  in  hand  back  in  May,  but 
the  stress  of  Legislative  printing  side- 
tracked everything  else  in  the  publisher’s 
hands  and  we  ended  up  just  where  we  had 
been  before — about  a month  late. 

Despite  this  tardiness  in  our  publishing 
schedule,  however,  YOU,  OUR  READERS, 


are  not  the  losers;  for  even  though  you  may 
not  receive  this  September  issue  until  Oc- 
tober, you  can  rest  assured  that  the  in- 
formation contained  in  every  number  you 
do  receive  is  the  very  latest — later  by  far 
than  if  it  appeared  in  the  current  month. 
Moreover,  in  an  effort  to  speed  up  our 
schedule,  we  will  omit  the  Field  Notes  from 
the  October  issue.  We  feel  that  by  making 
this  move  the  day  will  be  drawn  much  closer 
when  we  can  get  back  on  schedule  in  NAME 
as  well  as  in  NEWS. 


ATTENTION  SPORTSMEN 

■I 

In  an  effort  to  gain  invaluable  informa-  t 
tion  on  the  Commission’s  gamebird  stock-,  (i 
ing  program  all  birds  raised  on  state  game  ; 
farms  this  year  were  marked  by  a toe-  i 
punch  when  they  were  1 week  old.  A: 
shown  by  the  drawing  at  the  right,  these  , 
birds  will  have  a small  hole  in  the  righl 
lobe  of  the  right  foot. 

Hunters  who  kill  or  find  any  birds  marker',  , 
in  this  way  are  requested  to  report  the  ‘ 
location  where  the  bird  was  found  and  its 
condition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com-  - 
mission,  Harrisburg.  With  your  help,  re-  ' 
search  technicians  in  the  Research  and  Plan- 
ning Division  and  in  the  Propagation  and  - 
Distribution  Division  are  now  undertakin;; 
an  intensive  study  of  the  value  of  artificial  ’ 
propagation.  This  study  will  continue  foi 
several  years  during  which  time  all  birds 
raised  on  state  game  farms  will  continue  tc 
be  marked  for  future  identification. 
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W.  T.  JOHNS,  JR. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Willard  T.  Johns,  Jr., 
the  position  of  Sr.  Public  Information 
litor  in  the  Public  Relations  Bureau  was 
inounced  by  the  Commission  last  month, 
recent  graduate  of  the  University  of  Maine 
here  he  majored  in  Wildlife  Conservation, 
)hns  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  University 
;wspaper,  served  as  special  sports  reporter 
r several  Maine  newspapers,  and  did  free- 
nce  photography.  He  served  in  the  Pacific 
1 a battalion  staff  officer  during  World 
ar  II. 


OLDEN  SCORES  AT  CAMP  PERRY 

M.  J.  Golden,  keen-eyed  Division  A 
ipervisor,  proved  his  marksmanship  to  be 
orthy  of  national  fame  at  the  international 
stol  competition  held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
mid-August.  Mert  placed  third  in  the 
ife  Members  Match  fired  with  the  .38  cal. 
^er  the  National  Match  Course,  fourth  in 
le  .22  cal.  slow  fire  event,  fourth  in  the  .4.5 
il.  slow  fire,  and  fourth  in  the  .45  cal.  timed 
:e.  His  consistent  shooting  also  won  for 
.m  a place  on  the  American  team  in  the 
iternational  Dewar  Team  Match,  composed 
’ the  nation’s  10  best  shooters.  The  com- 
jtitors  fire  for  the  title  with  three  guns — 
2,  .38  and  .45  calibers — and  shoot  a total 
’ 270  shots  for  a possible  score  of  2700. 
olden  placed  fourth  in  the  elimination 
latch  and  fifth  on  the  team. 

The  National  Rifle  Championships,  held  a 
eek  earlier,  also  featured  several  Pennsyl- 
mia  marksmen.  Just  a year  ago  an  un- 
aown  39  year-old  automobile  repairman 
ith  an  artificial  leg  rode  into  Camp  Perry 
ith  a borrowed  rifle  and  an  ambition  to 
lake  the  International  Dewar  Rifle  team, 
week  later  G.  Wayne  Moore’s  pilgrimage 
om  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  had  paid  oft 
ir  beyond  his  fondest  dreams.  Not  only 
ad  he  made  the  International  Team  but  he 
ad  also  walked  off  with  the  National  Rifle 
hamoionship.  Other  representatives  from 
le  Keystone  State  included  Mrs.  Adelaide 
IcCord,  national  rifle  chamoion  from  Se- 
dckley,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Matthews,  national 
'omen’s  pistol  chamoion  from  Broomhall 
nd  wife  of  Demit'''  Game  Protector  George 
latthews  in  Delaware  County. 
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A half  dozen  mammals,  rated  among  the 
rai'est  in  the  world,  have  just  been  received 
at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  There  are  a pair 
each  of  tarsiers,  tree  shrews,  and  cloud 
rats.  With  them  is  a crested  serpent  eagle. 
All  are  from  remote  parts  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  all  are  extremely  rare  in  cap- 
tivity. They  were  captured  and  brought  to 
America  by  Charles  H.  Wharton,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  an  ex-G.  I.  who  took  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  in  the  Far  East  so 
he  could  spend  fifteen  months  looking  for 
unusual  animals. 

To  scientists,  the  tarsiers  and  the  tree 
shrews  are  as  exciting  as  a Christmas  sur- 
prise package  would  be  to  a small  boy. 
Both  types  of  animals  are  considered  to  be 
primitive  primates.  From  them  much  can 
be  deduced  as  to  what  the  ancestral  animals 
looked  like  that  gave  rise  to  all  the  monkey.s 
and  apes,  including  the  gorilla,  orang-utan, 
and  chimpanzee.  Besides  that,  the  tarsiers 
are  very  cute  with  their  soft,  honey-colored 
fur,  parchrnent-like  ears,  and  enormous  eyes. 

The  cloud  rats  don’t  deserve  the  name. 
Actually  as  large  as  opossums,  they  have 
beautiful  long  hair,  and  they  are  about  as 
far  removed  from  the  average  man’s  con- 
ception of  a rat  as  they  could  be. 

In  so  far  as  the  serpent  eagle  is  concerned, 
it  will  have  to  get  along  on  more  plebeian 
food.  The  Reptile  House  Keeper  says,  “Let 
it  eats  rats.  I’m  locking  up  all  the  snake 
cages,  and  that’s  that.” 


Nation-wide  pleas  for  the  transfer  of 
federally-owned  surplus  properties  (war 
facilities)  to  state  fish  and  game  agencies 
and  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  for 
wildlife  purposes  failed  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  reported  recently.  Two  bills 
were  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House 
but  they  did  not  clear  and  will  remain 
dormant  until  the  2nd  Session  of  the  80th 
Congress  convenes  on  January  6,  1948. 


R.  D.  MCDOWELL 


Appointment  of  Mr.  Robert  D.  McDowell 
as  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Research  and 
Planning  Division  was  announced  recently. 
Mr.  McDowell  joined  the  Commission  in  1936 
following  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  held  various  research 
positions  in  the  Division  and  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  its  Acting  Chief. 
During  the  last  war  he  served  four  years 
with  the  Army  and  was  a infantry  mortar 
platoon  leader  in  Africa. 
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L.  .\.  LL'TTRINGER,  JR. 


Mr.  Luttringer  needs  no  introduction  to 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen.  His  name  is  usually 
connected  with  conservation  education,  wild- 
life photography,  the  “Game  News”  and  all 
other  phases  of  the  Commission's  public  re- 
lations work.  Last  month  Leo,  who  started 
as  a messenger  and  is  now  Acting  Director 
of  the  Public  Relations  Bureau,  celebrated 
his  25th  consecutive  year  with  the  Commis- 
sion. He  founded  this  magazine  and  has  been 
editor  ever  since. 


Is  a new  era  beginning  for  agricultural 
wildlife?  There  are  good  reasons  for  think- 
ing so,  according  to  Arnold  L.  Nelson,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  in  charge  of 
the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge  at  Laurel, 
Maryland.  The  last  time  something  similar 
happened,  says  Nelson,  was  when  woven 
wire  replaced  rail  fences  and  clean  farming 
became  popular. 

The  current  trend  is  more  promising  how- 
ever— it  is  toward  more  wildlife  cover  on 
the  farm  instead  of  less.  Conservationists 
say  that  something  good  must  result  from 
the  vast  program  of  hedges,  windbreaks, 
field  borders,  living  fences,  farm  ponds,  and 
woodland  plantings  being  promoted  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other 
land-using  agencies.  Fertile  soils  produce 
more  and  better  wildlife  along  with  other 
land  crops.  Moreover,  modern  rotation  and 
tillage  practices  give  primary  consideration 
to  increasing  the  farmer's  capital  stock  in 
the  form  of  healthier,  more  productive  soils. 

The  last  passenger  pigeon  died  in  the 
Cincinnati  Zoo  in  September,  1914.  Re- 
cently the  Wisconsin  Society  of  Ornithology 
erected  a monument  to  the  last  pigeon  shot 
in  that  State  in  September  1899.  The  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  at  Wyalusing  State  Park 
on  May  11,  1947. 


A wild  goose  has  been  photographed  at 
an  estimated  height  of  29.000  feet,  almost 
5*2  miles  high. 

Turtles  have  no  teeth,  but  their  jawbones 
are  often  very  sharp  and  the  jaw  muscles 
extremely  powerful. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


J.  WARREN  JACOBS 

J.  Warren  Jacobs,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
78  last  February,  was  one  of  Waynesburg’s 
best  loved  citizens  and  was  internationally 
known  as  an  ornithologist  and  oologist. 

A self  taught  naturalist  Mr.  Jacobs  at- 
tained wide  distinction  in  scientific  circles 
for  his  knowledge  of  bird  life,  especially  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  His  collection  of 
bird  eggs  was  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  started  when  he 
was  19  years  old  and  through  exchanges 
made  with  other  collectors  it  embraced 
specimens  covering  the  entire  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

An  expert  craftsman  in  the  use  of  wood 
working  tools,  Mr.  Jacobs’  related  interest 
in  birds  led  to  his  manufacture  of  bird 
houses  in  1908  when  he  developed  the  first 
type  of  bird  house  for  purple  martins. 


Wildlife  restoration  was  given  the  great- 
est stimulus  in  the  nation’s  history  under 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
(Pittman-Robertson)  amendment  approved 
in  the  Interior  Appropriation  bill,  the  Wild- 
life Management  believes.  Now  the  states 
will  receive  the  total  revenue  collected 
yearly  from  the  11  per  cent  excise  tax 
on  arms  and  ammunition  sales  and  this 
yecir’s  receipts  may  reach  the  almost  un- 
believable amount  of  $9,000,000,  the  Institute 
says.  The  largest  sum  appropriated  by 
Congress  heretofore  in  any  one  year  since 


the  P-R  Act  was  passed  in  1939,  was  $2,750,- 

000. 

All  of  the  48  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  participate 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  fund.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  money  is  allotted 
to  the  states  for  wildlife  restoration  projects 
on  the  basis  of  land  area  and  the  number 
of  hunting  license  holders  in  each  state.  The 
state  game  departments  are  required  to 
pay  25  per  cent  in  state  funds  in  addition 
to  the  75  per  cent  federal  allocation  so  wild- 
life should  benefit  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately $11,000,000  in  financial  aid. 


Ambrose  Gernart,,  front  row  middle.  District  Game  Protector,  with  eight  deputy  game 
protectors  at  recent  meeting  in  Souderton.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Richard  Blair,  Clarence 
K.  Fox,  William  Kirkpatrick,  and  Karl  Rhoads.  Seat'-d,  left  te  ri^ht:  Hen-y  S.  Gerhart, 
George  Schell,  Dist.  G.  P.  Gerhart,  Dist.  G.  P.  Daniel  McPeek,  and  Edgar  H.  Kehs. 


The  National  Wildlife  Federation  will  sta: 
its  second  decade  next  year.  As  a speci;  j 
feature  of  this  fact,  the  Federation,  whic 
annually  sponsors  National  Wildlife  Restoi  , 
ation  Week  during  the  first  week  of  sprin; 
is  offering  a $250  award  and  a free  trip  t 
St.  Louis  for  the  12th  North  American  Wild 
life  Conference  to  the  first  prize  winn( 
in  this  year’s  Conservation  Poster  Contest.  ' 
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The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  develo  , 
a nationwide  interest,  particularly  amor  J 
young  people,  in  the  need  for  the  restoratio 
and  conservation  of  our  organic  natural  re  : 
sources.  It  is  open  to  all  students  anywhei 
in  the  United  States  from  the  seventh  grad  I 
through  the  last  year  in  high  school  arl., 
will  be  judged  by  nationally  known  peoplla 
in  the  fields  of  conservation  and  art.  Posteisja 
may  be  submitted  in  oil,  watercolor,  blac'rfi’-' 


and  white  or  other  media,  and  must  be  seiii. 


:!jS 


to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  WasiR 


ington  10,  D.  C.  to  be 
than  February  1,  1948. 


received  not  lafi.j 


t- 


A copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
garding  the  contest  and  further  detailed  ir|(j|i 
formation  may  be  secured  by  writing  tlf!|;i 
Servicing  Division  of  the  Federation,  = 
Spruce  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  I 


THE  GAME  WARDEN’S  LAMENT  j;" 

it 

By  Gilbert  Russell  Bracket  ji; 

If  the  game  warden  asks  to  see  yoif 
license,  he’s  insulting.  j 

1... 

If  he  takes  your  word  for  having  on  L 
he’s  corrupt.  / ", 

If  he  arrests  a violator,  he’s  showing  ho 
rough  he  can  be.  Ci 

If  he  gives  the  culprit  another  chance,  he  { 
showing  favoritism.  i 

If  he  labors  day  and  night  to  enforce  tl  * 

law,  he’s  a tyrant. 

If  he  relaxes  at  all,  he’s  a shirker  an 
a crook. 


If  he  talks  fish  and  game  conservation  he  ; 
maudlin. 

IF 

If  he  keeps  quiet,  he’s  not  interested 
his  work.  V 

If  he  accepts  suggestions,  he’s  incompeten| 

If  he  works  out  problems  for  himself,  he,,, 
a know-all.  [ 

If  he  acts  like  a gentlemen,  he’s  too  eas; 

A 

If  he  acts  firm,  he’s  unfair  and  a rascal. 


(Canadian  Rod  and  Gun.  Jan.  ’47  , 


Ashes  to  ashes. 

Dust  to  dust. 

If  the  sportsmen  don’t  do  it. 
The  Game  Warden  Must. 
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OGUE  APPOINTED  DIVISION  “D” 
SUPERVISOR 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Logue  as 
ield  Division  Supervisor  of  Division  “D” 
ras  announced  last  month.  Mr.  Logue, 
eteran  employee  of  the  Commission  and 
an  of  the  late  Chauncy  E.  Logue,  long  one 
f Pennsylvania’s  most  famous  official  state 
rappers,  started  his  new  duties  at  Division 
[eadquarters  in  Huntingdon  on  September 
He  succeeds  the  late  William  J.  Davis. 

Mr.  Logue’s  advancement  was  based  on 
is  long  service,  his  broad  experience,  and 
is  demonstrated  ability  to  handle  difficult 
ssignments  efficiently  for  the  Commission. 

With  24  years  of  service  behind  him, 
,ogue  is  well  suited  for  his  new  position, 
le  joined  the  Game  Commission  on  De- 
ember 1,  1920  as  a game  refuge  keeper  at 
lizerville,  Cameron  Coimty,  following  sev- 
ral  years  of  experience  as  a telegrapher 
/ith  a state  oil  company.  On  August  1, 
923  he  was  appointed  County  Game  Pro- 
ector  and  at  the  time  was  one  of  the 
oungest  men  serving  in  that  capacity.  In 
xme  1933  he  was  assigned  to  take  charge 
f the  Commission’s  work  in  Potter  County, 
/ith  headquarters  at  Coudersport,  and  on 
'ebruary  1,  1947,  because  of  his  proven 
bility  and  wide-spread  knowledge  of  field 
onditions,  Mr.  Logue  was  appointed  to  the 
losition  of  General  Operations  Assistant  in 
)ivision  “E”  with  headquarters  in  DuBois. 

The  new  Supervisor  was  literally  “born 
o the  work”  and  as  a youth  acquired  an 
ntimate  knowledge  of  trapping,  himting 
nd  fishing.  He  is  an  expert  woodsman  and 
aarksman  and  was  frequently  assigned  to 
pecial  duty.  He  was  a predator  control 
nstructor  at  the  Ross  L.  Leffier  Training 
school,  and  during  the  past  several  years 
overed  almost  every  county  in  the  state 
is  a trapping  instructor. 

While  stationed  at  Sizerville  Mr.  Logue 
lelped  his  father  and  Protector  Harry  Van- 
fieve,  now  retired,  to  transfer  over  100 
ive  black  bears  out  of  Potter  County  for 
locking  purposes  elsewhere.  Many  of  these 
mimals  were  removed  from  log  pens  in 
vhich  they  had  been  captured  in  remote 
orest  areas,  and  were  led,  with  a collar  and 
:hain,  to  nearby  roads  for  shipment — a 
hrilling  though  hazardous  undertaking. 


Johnny  Mock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  recently 
:ame  up  with  an  answer  to  the  question  “Where 
s the  biggest  tree  in  Pennsylvania?”  Accord- 
ng  to  Mr.  Mock,  it  is  a sycamore  or  button- 
vood  tree,  said  to  be  more  than  200  years  old 
ind  it  stands  four  miles  south  of  Lancaster, 
)etween  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  the  Mariette 
furnpike.  It  has  a circumference  of  approxi- 
nately  28  feet,  18  inches  above  the  ground, 
ts  height  is  well  over  100  feet.  When  last 
neasured  it  had  an  east  to  west  spread  of  118 
'eet  and  a north  to  south  spread  of  138  feet. 


Checks  totalling  $54,441.83  have  been  mailed 
;o  17  municipalities  from  State  funds  in  payment 
)f  part  of  the  engineering  fees  for  plans  for 
sewage  treatment  works  which  have  been  sub- 
nitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering,  State  Department  of  Health,  in 
:ormection  with  the  Clean  Streams  program. 

As  a result  of  preliminary  surveys  the  Bureau 
Df  Engineering.  State  Department  of  Health, 
which  is  executing  the  Clean  Streams  program 
3f  the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  estimates  that 
there  are  3,279  industrial  plants  in  Pennsylvania 
which  have  industrial  waste  problems  and  cause 
pollution  of  the  waterways. 
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“FLAG”  GOES  TO  THE  ZOO 

A beautiful  young  deer,  seen  and  admired 
by  many  thousands  of  persons,  has  just 
joined  the  animal  colony  at  the  Philadelphia 
Zoo.  He  is  “Flag,”  living  symbol  of  the  fawji 
that  starred  in  the  moving  picture  “The 
Yearling.”  For  many  weeks  he  visited 
schools  and  met  folks  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Karlton  Theater  while  the  film  was  playing 
there.  He  has  been  in  the  care  of  14-year 
old  Francis  Carr,  2846  D Street,  Philadelphia, 
and  was  presented  to  the  Zoo  by  the  William 
Goldman  Theaters,  Inc. 

Unlike  most  deer,  “Flag”  has  remained 
tame  and  he  is  just  as  gentle  now  as  the 
day  when  he  was  found  in  the  woods  some 
weeks  ago,  deserted  by  his  mother.  He  has 
joined  the  rest  of  the  white-tailed  deer  at 
the  Zoo,  animals  that  get  their  name  from 
the  white  under  surfaces  of  their  tails.  When 
they  are  excited  they  raise  their  tails  and 
the  vivid  white  fur  looks  like  a flag  as  they 
dash  away  from  their  enemies. 


THE  HORSE  SHOE  TRAIL 

The  Horse  Shoe  Trail  is  the  realization  of 
a plan  by  Henry  N.  Woolman  and  developed 
by  him  and  others  in  1935.  It  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country 
and  marks  a trail  nearly  120  miles  rich  in 
natural  beauty  and  free  of  motor  vehicle 
traffic.  It  begins  at  one  of  our  national 
historical  shrines:  Valley  Forge  located  in 

Chester  County.  On  through  Berks,  Leb- 
anon, Lancaster,  and  finally  Dauphin  County 
where  it  approaches  withm  18  miles  of  the 
State  Capitol  and  ends  at  Manada  Gap. 


R.  A.  LIPHART 

Although  he  put  his  tools  aside  as  of  July 
31st,  after  completing  25  years  of  loyal  and 
efficient  service  as  a Game  Protector,  Ralph, 
who  has  looked  after  the  Commissions  in- 
terest in  Allegheny  County  during  that 
period,  will  always  remain  a staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  Commonwealth’s  wildlife  con- 
servation program  and  do  what  he  can  ex- 
officio  to  assist. 

Ralph,  who  retired  because  of  failing 
health,  lives  at  Homestead  where  he  will  be 
happy,  we’re  sure,  to  hear  occasionally  from 
his  many  friends  in  the  Commission  and 
among  the  sportsmen  whose  cause  he  so 
faithfully  served. 


The  Life  of  a Game  Commissioner 

What  have  I done,  I ask,  that  I deserve  such  fate 
I’m  just  a common  fellow,  but  now  let  me  relate 
The  trials  and  tribulations,  the  cares  and  worldly  woes 
The  unkind  salutations,  that  my  Commission  knows. 

Say  there,  says  one,  go  kill  those  birds,  they’re  eatin’  up  my  corn. 

Another  voice,  “We  want  more  birds”;  Why  was  I ever  bom? 

And  if  the  fish  ain’t  bitin’,  it’s  because  there’s  none  to  bite. 

Yet  I know  there’s  plenty  of  ’em,  I can’t  give  ’em  appetite. 

And  if  the  trees  are  buggy,  and  the  weather  isn’t  good. 

It’s  because  the  Game  Commission  isn’t  doin’  all  they  could. 

Says  another  brainy  fellow,  “Better  set  the  season  soon.” 

Jumps  up  another  yippin’,  “Set  it  late,  or  it’s  your  doom.” 

You’ll  catch  it  if  you  do  it,  and  you’ll  regret  it  if  you  don’t. 

You’re  a “bloomin’  politician,”  if  you  will  or  if  you  won’t 
Even  for  all  acts  of  Nature,  the  Commission  is  to  blame. 

I don’t  know  why  I do  it,  but  I love  it  just  the  same. 

But  we  all  keep  workin’,  anyway,  for  our  birds  and  the  fish. 

’Cause  down  at  heart,  we  all  have  got  a common  eager  wish. 

To  see  our  State  a garden  spot  of  beauty,  fish,  and  game. 

So  tho’  my  job’s  a crazy  quilt,  I love  it  just  the  same. 

Our  hopes  and  dreams,  they’re  all  the  same,  no  matter  what  you  name. 

’Cause  we  all  are  aimin’  upward,  our  target  is  the  same 
So  get  on  board  my  fellow  man,  in  fact,  let’s  all  go  fishin’. 

But  please,  dear  sir,  if  they  don’t  bite,  don’t  blame  the  Game  Commission. 

— Paul  T.  Gilbert,  in  Outdoor  Nebraskfi. 
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Editor’s  Note: — In  the  June  issue  of  the  Game 
News,  we  quoted  Game  Protector  John  R.  Langen- 
bach.  Ellwood  City,  as  saying  “I  have  known  of 
ringneck  cock  pheasants  killing  mice  and  some- 
times kill  and  destroy  rabbit  nests  . . This 
was  a mis-quotation  and  we  wish  to  correct  our 
error  by  giving  our  readers  Mr.  Langenbach’s 
original  statement  as  follows:  “I  have  known  of 
ringneck  cock  pheasants  killing  mice,  and  have 
heard  of  them  destroying  rabbit  nests.”  Mr. 
Langenbach,  in  kindly  amplifying  this  statement, 
says,  “This  question  of  pheasants  destroying  rab- 
bit nests  has  been  cussed  and  discussed  from  all 
ends  of  the  State.  Personally,  I have  never  wit- 
nessed any  such  action  by  pheasants,  and  do  not 
personally  know  of  an  authentic  observation  of 
such  action.” 


On  July  19  Fred  Burlingame  and  two  other 
men  were  walking  in  a field  near  Smethport, 
McKean  County  and  saw  a white  animal  in  the 
distance.  Getting  closer  they  found  it  to  be  an 
albino  woodchuck  and,  after  a hard  chase,  they 
ran  it  down.  After  attracting  much  attention  in 
town,  it  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Zoo. — 
Game  Protector  William  H.  Shirey,  Smethport, 
August,  1947. 


While  on  a recent  field  trip  in  Centre  County. 
Officer  Tom  Mosier  and  I observed  a flock  of 
young  turkeys  of  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  young  birds  at  the  same  place.  The  air 
appeared  to  be  full  of  birds  when  they  raised 
from  a huckleberry  patch  where  they  had  been 
feeding.  We  believe  that  there  were  two  old 
hens  with  their  broods  together.  The  young 
birds  were  about  half  grown  and  hi  excellent 
condition. — General  Operations  Assistant  Arthur 
G.  Logue,  Falls  Creek,  August,  1947. 


Game  Protector  Ambrose  Gerhardt,  Souderton, 
who  owns  personally  about  60  mounted  speci- 
mens of  game  and  songbirds,  has  been  lending 
parts  of  his  collection  to  schools  in  his  district 
on  and  off  for  many  years. 


While  getting  ready  to  mow  refuge  lines  one 
day  recently,  I had  just  parked  the  car  when 
I heard  a group  of  crows  cawing  excitedly  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  away  from  the  car.  I de- 
cided to  see  if  I could  call  them  in,  so  took  my 
crow  call  and  shotgun  and  walked  ''  short  a c- 
tance  into  the  woods  and  began  calling.  Only 
one  bird  was  foolish  enough  to  come  to  tne 
call,  while  the  rest,  not  heeding  my  calling  or 
the  shot  that  had  been  fired,  kept  on  making  a 
terrific  racket.  Then  I decided  if  the  crows 
wouldn’t  come  to  me,  I would  go  to  them. 
Through  good  luck  and  the  aid  of  dense  brush 
I managed  to  get  in  their  midst  before  they  dis- 
covered me.  They  immediately  began  to  leave, 
so  I began  shooting  and  dropped  several,  empty- 
ing my  pump  gun  in  the  effort.  Just  as  I fired 
my  last  shot,  a great  homed  owl  flew  out  of  a 
tree  a few  yards  away  from  where  I stood.  He 
certainly  picked  an  opportune  moment  for  his 
flight,  almost  as  if  he  knew  my  gim  was  un- 
loaded.— Game  Protector  Stephen  A.  Kish,  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Temp.),  August,  1947. 


I had  a rather  rmusual  poultry  damage  com- 
plaint this  month’.  The  farmer  thought  it  was 
fox  which  had  killed  and  eaten  about  20  of  his 
nice  pullets  back  of  the  brooder  house  in  a 
field  of  standing  grain.  I looked  the  place  over 
and,  after  finding  muddy  paw  marks  going  up 
the  side  of  the  tar  paper  on  the  brooder  house, 
decided  it  must  be  raccoon.  I made  a nice  fox 
set  and  baited  it  with  sardine.  The  “critter” 
dug  this  set  out  and  I then  tried  several  other 
sets  without  success.  At  last  I bedded-in  three 
traps  aroimd  an  inverted  wire  basket  and  baited 
with  a live  chicken.  After  losing  the  bait  a 

few  times,  we  finally  caught  a large  tomcat.  I 
then  pulled  the  traps  and  advised  this  farmer 
to  call  me  if  he  lost  any  more  chickens.  To 
date  he  has  not  called. — Game  Protector  R.  P. 
Schmid,  Slippery  Rock,  August,  1947. 


I have  heard  of  several  bears  being  seen  on 
Game  Lands  No.  127  in  recent  weeks  and  one 
report  seems  worth  recounting.  According  to  this 
reporter,  who  is  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  gypsy-moth  control  work,  he  was 
traveling  along  the  edge  of  a swamp  when  he 
spied  bruin  in  the  swamp.  As  the  story  usually 
goes,  the  bear  charged  and  the  gentleman  took 
to  the  nearest  tree,  forgetting  in  his  haste  to 
drop  the  hammer  which  he  was  carrying  at 
the  same  time.  After  attaining  what  he  thought 
to  be  a safe  height,  he  looked  down  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  the  bear  only  to  find  the  bruin 
smelling  at  the  heel  of  his  shoe.  After  receiv- 
ing a stiff  clout  on  the  cheek  from  the  hammer, 
Mr.  Bruin  backed  down  the  tree,  returned  hastily 
to  the  swamp,  and  his  treed  quarry  was  once 
again  able  to  continue  his  work. — Game  Protec- 
tor Homer  H.  Thrush,  Thomhurst,  August,  1947. 


While  inspecting  aquatic  plantings  on  beaver 
dams  in  S.  G.  L.  No.  85  recently  I,  along  with 
Technicians  R.  Lichtenberger  and  J.  Sedam,  saw 
five  young  geese.  These  are  the  first  Canadian 
geese  to  be  hatched  and  reared  in  this  section  to 
my  knowledge. — Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simp- 
son, Cambridge  Springs,  August,  1947. 


I have  seen  beaver  employ  almost  every  little 
trick  or  method  in  placing  dams  and  use  almost 
every  known  material  on  hand  to  hold  water, 
but  while  assisting  a brother  officer  in  removing 
dams  and  beaver  which  had  been  flooding  a 
highway  recently,  I noticed  a new  one.  Near 
the  top  of  the  breast  of  one  of  the  dams  re- 
moved a big  blow-out  patch — the  type  used  in 
auto  tires — was  neatly  placed  over  a hole  or  de- 
pression in  the  dam.  It  was  certainly  serving 
the  purpose. — Game  Protector  Howard  F.  Hoffman, 
Susquehanna,  August,  1947. 
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On  July  14,  Game  Protector  Fackler  and  I 

vent  to  Lancaster  to  borrow  pheasant  mash.  Be- 
ween  Columbia  and  Lancaster  we  saw  a very 
jnusual  sight.  Just  out  of  Columbia,  a weasel 
:rossed  the  highway.  It  is  seldom  that  I see 
his  happen  more  than  once  a year.  However,  a 
nile  down  the  highway,  we  saw  another  weasel 

make  a crossing.  Then,  to  add  to  our  amaze- 
ment, we  saw  a third  weasel  cross,  not  200 

yards  beyond  the  second  one. 

I According  to  all  indications,  we  are  going  to 
;iave  a fine  supply  of  game  in  York  County  this 
|fall.  The  most  gratifying  news  is  the  fact  that 
|;o  many  farms  have  young  quail  this  year. 
INumerous  farmers  are  reporting  young  quail 
jivhere  none  had  been  seen  for  several  years. — 
IGame  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York,  August, 
1947. 

i 


At  Camp  Achahela,  Wyoming  Valley  Boy  Scout 
Camp,  a test  was  recently  given  on  wildlife  and 
nature  study  to  the  first  three  grades  of  Boy 
i Scouts.  This  was  a simple  true  and  false  quiz 
iand  was  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  Prizes 
;were  awarded  winners  in  each  class  of  scouts. 

' This  camp  has  a very  active  Nature  Study 
, course  for  the  members  and  a very  complete 
nature  study  exhibit,  which  includes  live  hawks, 
snakes,  turtles,  frogs,  salamanders  and  many  other 
live  specimens. 

Richard  Cassar,  West  Pittston,  Luzerne  County 
recently  discovered  the  remains  of  an  otter  along 
Tobyhanna  Creek,  Monroe  County.  Cassar  is  the 
.Assistant  Nature  Study  Leader  at  Camp  Achahela. 
It  is  believed  that  the  animal  died  of  natural 
causes. — Special  Services  Assistant  Robert  D.  Parl- 
aman,  Kingston,  August,  1947. 


In  spite  of  the  heavy  storms  and  rains  which 
I we  have  experienced  this  summer,  the  outlook 
for  a good  hunting  season  in  Division  “D”  ap- 
, pears  exceptionally  favorable.  There  appears  to 
be  an  abrmdance  of  squirrel  and  rabbits,  and 
;good  reports  on  ringneck  pheasants  have  been 
: received.  These  results  have  been  achieved,  in 
my  opinion,  as  the  result  of  the  very  late  har- 
vesting season.  Farmers  were  unable  to  harvest 
their  crops  due  to  the  wet  weather,  which  gave 
ithe  small  game  a chance  to  nest  and  hatch  their 
I young  without  being  disturbed. — General  Oper- 
ations Assistant  Lester  E.  Sheaffer,  Huntingdon, 
August,  1947. 


On  July  30,  at  Refuge  36  B,  I saw  a flock  of 
10  young  Ruffed  Grouse.  This  is  the  largest 
clutch  I have  seen  so  far,  those  previously  seen 
running  around  4 and  5 chicks.  One  clutch  of 
14  young  was  reported  seen  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wheelerville.  The  hatch  of  ringneck  pheasants 
appears  good  from  reports  received.  I have  seen 
some  young  birds,  in  this  case  the  largest  clutch 
was  8 chicks.  Rabbits  are  numerous  in  places. 
Bear  sign  is  abundant  on  S.  G.  L.  12,  better  than 
last  year.  I’m  told.  On  S.  G.  L.  36.  however, 
bear  sign  is  less  plentiful  but  reported  to  be 
better  than  last  year. — Game  Protector  Martin  L. 
Shaffer.  Canton,  August,  1947. 


Recently  we  received  a report  that  two  deer 
had  been  seen  in  the  city  of  Reading.  These 
animals  were  first  noticed  in  early  July.  The 
area  which  they  had  been  frequenting  was  one 
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block  wide  and  about  three  blocks  long.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Fifth  Street  high- 
way which  carries  all  the  through  traffic  be- 
tween Reading  and  Allentown,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  freight  yards  and  shops  of  the  Reading 
railroad  which  are  enclosed  by  a high  wire 
fence.  On  the  south  side  of  the  area  is  a play- 
ground and  solid  blocks  of  houses  while  the 
northern  boundary  was  the  Reading  School  Dis- 
trict Athletic  field,  beyond  which  is  an  unde- 
veloped section  of  the  city.  Only  about  half  of 
the  area  in  which  the  deer  were  staying  was  m 
underbrush  although  it  is  very  thick.  After 
making  certain  the  deer  were  actually  in  the 
area,  we  organized  a group  of  Deputies  and 
sportsmen  and  attempted  to  drive  the  animals  out 
of  the  city  limits.  The  deer  refused  to  cooperate 
on  the  first  attempt,  made  about  5:30  a.m.  one 
morning,  although  one  deer  did  leave  the  area 
by  crossing  the  Fifth  Street  highway  into  a large 
cemetery.  The  animal  was  soon  chased  back, 
however,  by  youngsters  of  the  neighborhood.  On 
a second  attempt  later  we  did  have  one  deer  well 
on  its  way  toward  the  city  limits  but  a locomo- 
tive whistle  scared  it  and  the  animal  raced  back 
through  the  drivers  to  the  comparative  safety  of 
the  wooded  area. — Game  Protector  Joseph  A. 
Leiendecker.  Reading,  August,  1947. 


Some  years  ago,  when  a WPA  project  was  in 
operation  on  S.  G.  L.  No.  101,  about  twelve  small 
comcribs  were  constructed.  The  cribs  were  made 
in  sections  with  six  sections  to  each  crib.  Ap- 
parently the  workers  did  not  have  the  time  to 
erect  them,  but  did  have  them  spotted  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Game-lands.  By  this  time 
many  of  them  have  deteriorated  to.  such  a point 
as  to  be  useless,  but  we  did  manage  to  salvage 
four  good  ones.  Two  of  them  were  set  up  on 
S.  G.  L.  No.  101  and  the  other  two  on  S.  G.  L. 
No.  102.  The  cribs  measure  6'  x 3'  x 3'  and  we 
have  re-roofed  and  creosoted  each  one.  Our 

idea  is  to  fill  them  with  com  this  fall  and 
when  the  snow  starts  flying,  use  the  com  in 
the  area  in  which  they  are  situated  for  winter 
feeding.  They  will  no  doubt  save  much  time 
and  effort  in  our  winter  feeding  program. 


It  seems  no  summer  is  complete  without  a 
snake  story.  Here  Is  one  that  happened  to  me 
recently.  I drove  to  the  cabin  on  S.  G.  L.  No. 
101.  got  out  of  the  car,  and  started  walking 
across  a small  clearing.  Glancing  at  a beech 
tree  nearby,  I saw  a big  blacksnake,  about  a 
third  of  the  way  up  the  tree.  I raced  back  to 
the  car,  grabbed  my  shotgun  and  a handful  of 
shells,  stuffed  two  into  the  gun  and  started  for 
the  tree.  I got  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
tree  when  to  my  amazement,  I saw  two  snakes, 
all  twined  about  each  other.  My  approach  ap- 
parently alanned  them,  for  they  started  moving 
in  different  directions.  My  first  shot  knocked 
one  out  of  the  tree.  The  larger  of  Ihe  two, 
nrobably  in  an  effort  to  get  away,  came  right 
for  me,  out  over  a small  limb  that  lay  in  my 
direction.  He  didn't  get  very  far,  however,  for 
my  next  shot  practically  tore  him  in  half.  The 
post  mortem  disclosed  the  largest  one  measured 
within  a half  inch  of  six  feet  while  the  smaller 
was  just  a shade  under  five  feet.  The  stomachs 
contained  the  partially  digested  remains  of  four 
song  birds. — Game  Protector  Clair  \V.  Dinger, 
Albion,  August,  1947. 
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During  the  first  part  of  July  I located  a nest  of 
young  rabbits.  Since  I did  not  want  to  disturb 
them  at  that  lime.  I came  back  later  and  found 
that  there  were  a total  of  5 rabbits  in  the  nest 
4 dead  and  1 alive.  The  Important  thing  ab<jut 
this  nest  was  that  all  five  rabbits  were  heavily 
infested  with  the  larvae  of  Hies  tliat  had  bitten 
and  deposited  the  worms  in  each  of  these  rabbits. 
The  one  living  rabbit  was  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion so,  after  killing  it  to  end  its  apparent  mi.sery, 
I proceeded  to  examine  it.  I found  a total  of  7 
worms  or  warbles  just  under  skin  and  they 
had  worked  the  skin  loose  from  about  1 5 of  the 
total  body  area. — Game  Protector  Clifford  L. 
Ruth,  Erie.  August,  1947. 

We  have  been  observing  quite  a large  number 
of  young  rabbits  on  S.  G.  L.  159  during  the  past 
month.  The  grouse  also  seem  to  be  doing  well, 
several  coveys  of  young  birds  having  been  ob- 
served on  the  same  area.  We  have  furthermore 
noticed  an  unusual  increase  in  the  number  of 
Cooper’s  and  Broad  Wing  hawks  on  the  area. 
Mr.  Harold  Price  of  Damascus  brought  in  an  old 
Cooper’s  hawk  and  four  young  birds  recently. — 
Game  Protector  M.  R.  Miller.  Honesdale.  August. 
1947. 


Another  believer  has  been  added  to  the  group 
that  contend  a fox  will  kill  and  eat  a young 

fawn.  In  this  case  reported  to  me,  the  fox  was 

heard  chasing  something  and  a sound  quite 

similar  to  that  of  a calf  was  heard  in  the  same 
vicinity.  "Dick”  Seiler,  a teacher  at  Hawley 
High  School,  was  fishing  Swamp  Brook  and  was 
the  person  who  happened  to  be  ‘‘On  Location.  ’ 
Soon  he  heard  the  sound  of  brush  cracking  and 
saw  a small  spotted  fawn  running  for  its  life. 
It  jumped  into  Swamp  Brook  and  crossed  to 
safety.  "Dick’’  saw  the  red  fox  (and  it  was 

large)  chase  it  to  the  Brook  where  the  chase 
ended,  at  least  for  the  time  being. — Game  Pro- 
tector Ralph  E.  Flaugh,  Hawley,  August,  1947. 


A Lawrenceville  resident,  Mr.  Norman  Miller, 
recently  found  his  hunting  combined  with  fish- 
ing. While  plug  casting  for  bass,  Mr.  Miller 
hooked  and  landed  a barred  owl. 

It  seems  he  was  fishing  from  the  shore  of  tlie 
Cowanesque  River  and  was  partially  hidden  by  an 
overhanging  rock.  He  was  using  a surface  lure 
which  he  cast  into  mid-stream.  It  had  been 
retrieved  a short  distance  when  the  owl  struck 
it.  The  bird  became  entangled  with  the  line  and 
soon  was  too  wet  to  fly.  Mr.  Miller,  after  re- 
covering from  his  surprise,  was  soon  successful  in 
landing  this  most  unusual  catch. 

While  mowing  a hay  field  recently,  a local 
farmer  was  startled  to  see  a fawn  jump  from 
under  his  machine.  He  noticed  that  one  front 
leg  had  nearly  been  severed  by  tlie  mower  and 
that  the  deer  ran  with  difficulty.  Slopping  the 
machine  he  attempted  to  catch  the  crippled  ani- 
mal and  further  examine  its  wounds. 

However,  he  was  prevented  from  reaching  it 
when  the  fawn’s  cries  attracted  its  mother  from 
her  place  of  hiding.  The  doe  came  to  the  .scene 
and  by  its  nienacing  actions  drove  the  man  from 
from  the  fawn.  Then  it  lead  its  offspring  to 
safet.v  in  the  nearby  woods. 

I wish  more  does  would  adopt  this  protective 
spirit  for,  then,  perhaps  fewer  people  would  be 
bringing  so-called  "orphan”  fawns  home  from 
their  picnic  trips. — Game  Protector  James  A. 
Osman.  Tioga,  August,  1947. 
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Transactions  of  the  Commission's  Meeting  | 

JULY  9,  1947 


The  most  important  item  of  business 
transacted  at  the  July  meeting  from  the 
sportsman’s  standpoint  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits 
which  have  already  been  published  in  both 
the  July  and  August  issues  of  Game  NewS; 
along  with  the  amendments  to  the  Game 
Law,  certain  important  resolutions,  etc.  But 
there  were  other  transactions  which  may  in- 
terest our  readers,  too,  namely: 

Regulated  Shooting  Grounds:  The  Com- 

mission approved  a request  from  four 
holders  of  regulated  shooting  grounds  per- 
mits for  a special  season  (October  15  to 
December  15)  to  hunt  domestically  pro- 
duced pheasants  and  chukar  partridges  in 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth  where  wild 
ringneck  pheasants  do  not  thrive  and  nor- 
mally produce  a shootable  supply  of  such 
birds. 


Propagation  Area  A-15  consisting  of  105 
acres  in  Moore  Township,  Northampton 
County  because  the  owner  is  planning  to 
sell  all  or  part  of  the  area. 

Primary  Refuge  521,  containing  1245  acres 
in  Jackson  Township,  Dauphin  Coxmty,  be- 
cause it  produced  a serious  crop  damage 
problem  on  account  of  heavy  deer  popu- 
lation. 

Projects  approved  included: 

Primary  Refuge  83- A,  Lower  Chanceford 
Township,  York  County  was  increased  from 
40  to  80  acres. 

Primary  Refuge  181,  Lower  Chanceford 
Township,  York  County  was  reduced  from 
117  to  30  acres. 

New  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 
Approved,  subject  to  securing  agreements 
with  landowners  and  tenants  for  contiguous 


farms  aggregating  not  less  than  1,000  acres 
for  each  included: 

1.  Between  Montoursville  and  Hughesville! 
in  Muncy  and  Muncy  Creek  Townships,  i 
Lycoming  County. 

2.  Between  Jennerstown  and  Stoyestown 
in  Quehahaning  Township,  Somerset 
County. 

3.  Thi'ee  new  projects  in  Berks  County, 
west  and  southwest  of  Reading. 

Game  Land  Marker  Considered:  Further, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  sportsmen’s 
plan  for  erecting  a marker  on  Game  Lands 
No.  25  Elk  County,  to  commemorate  the 
first  land  purchase  and  to  honor  Hon.  John' 
M.  Phillips.  Their  plan  is  a bronze  plaque 
on  a large  native  stone  boulder  with  a sub- 
stantial foundation,  the  wording  on  the 
plaque  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  Commission.  \ 


Special  Fox  Hunting  Seasons:  At  the  re- 
quest of  sportsmen  in  Crawford  and  Law- 
rence counties  the  Commission  fixed  the 
period  May  2 to  June  30,  inclusive  during 
which  no  foxes  may  be  hunted. 

Game  Refuges  and  Similar  Projects:  Dis- 
continuance of  the  following  projects  were 
authorized: 

Primary  State  Game  Refuge  519-B,  Forest 
County  (Beaver  Meadows  Waterfowl  Refuge 
— Allegheny  National  Forest,  containing  1015 
acres)  because  it  has  been  harboring  a 
larger  deer  herd  and  has  served  no  useful 
purpose  as  to  grouse  and  very  little  as  to 
migratory  waterfowl. 

Part  of  Propagation  Area  B-5.  in  South 
Abington  Township,  Lackawanna  County, 
consisting  of  25  acres  because  the  lessee 
wished  to  cancel  the  agreement. 

Primary  Refuge  73-F,  consisting  of  252 
acres  in  Hopewell  Township,  Huntingdon 
County,  because  of  its  close  proximity  +o 
other  refuges  and  cultivated  farm  lands. 


SUMMATION  OF  1947-48  BUDGET 


CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  ALLOCATIONS 


Percent 


Budget  for  1947-48  Fiscal  Year  of 
Total 


Functions 

ADMINISTRATION  BUREAU 

Executive  Office  and  Accounting  and  Budget  Division.. 

Propagation  and  Distribution  

Research  and  Planning  Division  

Land  Titles  and  Records  Unit  

Sub-Totals  

FIELD  MANAGEMENT  BUREAU 

Land  Operations  Division  

General  Field  Operations  Division  

Predator  Control  and  Claims  Section  

Training  Unit  

Sub-Totals  

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  BUREAU 

Department  Totals  

ALLOCATION  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES: 

Department  of  Revenue  

Department  of  State  


Regular 


Operating 

Capital 

$ 

95,550 

$ 8,350 

586,190 

87,750 

70,180 

1,030 

51.530 

162,150 

$ 

803,450 

$259,280 

$ 

702,750 

$338,300 

644,240 

19.000 

242.050 

100 

28,250 

2,500 

$1,617,290 

$359,900 

$2,607,680 

$624,590 

Budget 

Dept. 

Total 

Budget 

$ 103,900 

3.2 

673,940 

29.0 

71,210 

2.2 

213,680 

6.6 

$1,062,730 

32.9 

$1,041,050 

32.2 

663,240 

20.5 

242,150 

7.5 

30,750 

.9 

$1,977,190 

61.1 

$3,232,270 

100 

$ 30,000 

23,850 

Total  amount  required  from  Game  Fund  for  1947-48  Fiscal  Year 


$3,286,120 
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The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  June  1,  1947 
to  May  31,  1948  totals  $2,286,120,  the  largest 
;ver  fcsuauiiSiieu  an_i  approved  by  the  Com- 
nission,  and  which  reflects  an  increase  of 
5818,160  over  the  expenditures  of  $2,467,960 
or  the  previous  year. 

The  greatly  expanded  land  operations  pro- 
gram (including  extensive  food  and  cover 
|levelopment,  and  expansion  of  the  coopera- 
;ive  farm-game  program),  accounts  for  ap- 
Droximately  $500,000  of  the  budget  increase. 
Dther  contributing  factors  are  expanded 
I'eneral  field  operations,  larger  expenditures 
Incident  to  the  propagation  and  distribution 
)f  game,  higher  rates  of  compensation  for 
;ervices,  increased  costs  of  equipment  and 
■lupplies,  etc. 

To  provide  funds  to  balance  the  budget,  it 
vas  necessary  to  supplement  the  prospec- 
ive  net  revenue  of  $2,011,500  for  the  year 
mding  May  31,  1943  with  $1,274,620  from  the 
ilay  31,  1947  cash  balance.  This  included 
!515,100  from  the  former  “Wartime  Reserve” 
md  the  balance  from  unallocated  and  un- 
expended balances. 

After  financing  the  Commission’s  all-time 
ligh  budget,  there  remained  an  unallocated 
cash  balance  of  $88,623  as  of  May  31,  1947, 
ivhich  the  Commission  has  designated  as  the 
^‘Operating  Reserve.”  (At  the  time  the  bud- 
|;et  was  established  the  “Operating  Reserve” 
ivas  estimated  at  $1,005,000.  However,  when 
he  books  were  closed  May  31,  1947  the 
iictual  unallocated  balance  was  $889,623) . 
This  reserve  includes  the  balances  from  the 
1‘Wartime  Reserve”  accumulated  between 
June  1941  and  May  31,  1945.  Due  to  the 
ireatly  expanded  program  initiated  to  meet 
he  demands  of  the  sportsmen  and  increased 
Operating  costs,  the  Commission  may  find  it 
lecessary  to  allocate  the  bulk  of  the  “Oper- 


ating Reserve”  for  budgetary  purposes  dur- 
ing the  year  beginning  June  1,  1948. 

The  following  summation  of  the  budget 
by  functions  differentiate  the  capital  expen- 
ditures from  operating  expenditures,  and  in- 
cludes budgetary  allocations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  “Revenue”  and  “State”  from  the 
Game  Fund. 

Options  for  Game  Lands  approved  in- 
cluded: 

1.  383  acres  in  Boggs  Township,  Centre 
County,  connecting  with  Game  Lands 
103. 

2.  81  acres  in  Brokenstraw  Township, 
Warren  County,  an  interior  holding 
within  Game  Lands  86. 

Game  News  Awards:  The  Commission  au- 
thorized awarding  a one  year  subscription 
to  every  reader  who  sends  in  ten  individual 
subscriptions  at  one  time  during  the  period 
September  1 to  February  29,  inclusive,  this 
arrangement  not  to  apply  to  those  sub- 
mitting club-rate  subscriptions. 

License  Revocations:  The  Commission  re- 
voked the  licenses  of  23  persons  for  handling 
firearms  carelessly  and  34  individuals  for 
serious  infractions  of  the  game  laws. 


The  iridescent  color  of  a duck’s  wing 
patches  is  not  due  to  pigment,  but  to  sub- 
microscopic  prisms  breaking  the  light  on 
the  surface  of  the  feathers. 


Shark’s  teeth  originate  in  the  rear  of 
the  mouth  and  work  forward  until  reach- 
ing the  outer  edge,  where  they  are  dis- 
carded. New  rows  move  up  continuously 
to  replace  the  discarded  ones. 
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ONCE  IN  A LIFETIAAE 

It  happens  to  a hunter  once  in  a lifetime. 
And  when  it  does,  he  really  ha.s  something 
to  write  home  about. 

Three  men,  Alfred  Bongtiznne  and  Widter 
Whitacre  of  Pine  Forge  and  Raymond  Schott 
''  S-'natoga  were  out  fox  huntin  ’ at 
Monocacy  Hill  during  the  latter  part  of 
last  January  when  Whitacre  accomplished 
rare  teat  ol  killing  two  foxes  wuti  one 

shot. 

The  hunters  had  been  out  with  .several 
dogs  for  about  four  hours.  They  were  di- 
vided up  with  Schott  and  his  two  fi  x terriers 
on  one  side,  Whitacre  in  the  middle  and 
Bongazone  on  the  other  end. 

As  the  hunters  were  nearing  a w.c.ds,  a 
male  and  a female  red  fox,  heading  towards 
Schott,  came  out  of  the  woods,  saw  the 
terriers,  and  made  for  cover  again.  Whit- 
acre saw  them  about  200  yards  away  run  - 
ning  in  and  out  between  the  rocks,  at  times 
side  by  side  and  at  other  times  with  one 
following  the  other. 

The  foxes  were  working  their  way  down 
through  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  when 
they  came  to  the  edge  they  both  stopped 
to  look  around  to  see  where  the  dogs  were. 
Then  they  gave  one  leap  and  landed  on  a 
road  about  35  yards  from  where  Whitacre 
was  standing.  They  stopped.  Whitacre  fired, 
and  both  of  the  creatures  di'opped  to  the 
ground,  dead. 

It  was  a feat  that  happens  about  once  every 
scumteen  years,  and  probably  won't  happen 
again  to  Whitacre. 


Waterfowl  sometimes  mistake  wet  asphalt 
roads  or  pools  of  oil  for  water  and  make 
landings  with  disastrous  results. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
FUNCTIONAL  BALANCES  (COMMITMENTS  DEDUCTED)  JUNE  30,  1947 


Classification 

Exec.  Office 
and 

Acet’g.  and 
Budget  Div. 

Propaga- 
tion and 
Distribu- 
tion Div. 

Research 

and 

Planning 

Div. 

General 
Field 
Opera- 
tions Div. 

Predator 
Control 
and  Claims 
Section 

Land  Titles 
Training  and 

Unit  Records  Unit 

Land 

Operations 

Div. 

Public 

Relations 

Bureau 

Salaries  

$51,820.36 

$ 68.530.12 

$11,631.62 

$297,155.12 

$ 25  367.12 

$ 4 819.43 

$ 16,736.27 

$139.6.54.94 

$ 34.271.00 

Wages  

108,845.93 

32,787.18 

55,661  06 

4,326.45 

8.963.83 

12.992.38 

374.271.02 

3 017.27 

Fees  

400.00 

450.00 

25.00 

262.50 

30.00 

500.00 

2,494.50 

1.000.00 

28.105.00 

Printing  and  Stationery  

3.971.29 

425.00 

100  00 

2,674.16 

500.00 

500.00 

398.00 

2.819.72 

61.114.74 

85,099.86 

100.00 

42.442.28 

4.000.00 

2,976.00 

200.00 

Materials  and  Supplies  

2.527.15 

254,548.86 

2.554.00 

23.163.27 

3 258.99 

1,9.58.67 

2,3;K).00 

122,831.30 

6,659.4.3 

Traveling  Expenses  

3.935.90 

22,516.80 

10,573.64 

145  068.38 

9.821.13 

1.581.43 

8.479.24 

103,284  84 

14.8tH)  25 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  

2.627.29 

3,076.75 

30.00 

5.102.50 

25  OO 

570.09 

1.370.16 

18.300  04 

100  00 

Freight  and  Express  

100-00 

2,976.88 

125  00 

1,739.00 

100  00 

200.00 

100.00 

993.96 

798  51 

Postage  

558.50 

20.00 

3,947.52 

2.000.00 

99.25 

400.00 

1,4.59.82 

2,698.16 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  

1,265.00 

1,440.00 

220.00 

9,134.21 

75.00 

500.00 

54  5 00 

5.119  95 

488.15 

6,500.00 

50.00 

50.00 

250.00 

1.2.50.00 

Light,  Heat,  Power  and  Puei  

4,582,42 

50  00 

594.17 

978.73 

50.00 

435.87 

859.06 

Contracted  Repairs  

525.78 

25.00 

163.88 

200.00 

1,174.00 

400.00 

2..383.87 

1,700.00 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  

600.00 

1,574.00  , 

4.435.00 

50.00 

1.290.00 

6.209.54 

1.200.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  

9.882.00 

500.00 

299.75 

,500.00 

300.00 

300. (HI 

61.268,35 

UK). 00 

Insurance  

3,938.80 

500.00 

4,706  75 

170.00 

100  00 

486.75 

5,758  95 

600.00 

Other  Maintenance  Services  

558.00 

449.50 

100.00 

791.17 

50.00 

400.00 

llKi.OO 

485.08 

695.60 

Motor  Vehicles  

3.500.00 

6,000.00  , 

7.200.00 

47.01X1.00 

Livestock  

100.00 

500.  (M> 

Equipment  and  Machinery  

3.964.00 

22.485.00 

1.015.00 

7.345.00 

100.00 

991.00 

2.7.34.00 

29.480.00 

2.742.00 

Land  

150.000.00 

29.130.00 

6.000,00 

Deer  Proof  Fence  

10.000  00 

Bear  Damage  

4 7fi:^..?0 

Bounties  and  Grants 

6.000.00 

168  334.00 

Fixed  Charges  

250.00  , 

51.600.0t> 

Refunds  of  Receipts  

1.000.00 

500.00 

Reserve  

3.490.00 

1,500.00 

1,. 500. 00 

5.000  00 

8.800.00 

S229.G30.99  $29,186.43  $201. 516. .30  $990,083.23 


TOTALS 


$94,233.49  $627,436.20  $69,846.44  $613,935.72 


$169.0.39  17 
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Two  state  wildlife  and  conservation  officials — 
Tom  Bell,  district  supervisor  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Merritt  Harding,  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters — were 
guests  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Southwest 
Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men, held  recently  at  Raccoon  State  Park.  Other 
guests  included  Judge  Robert  E.  McCreary  and 
County  Commissioners  Arthur  W.  Coombs,  Joseph 

S.  Edwards  and  Thomas  E.  Gilkey. 

“Water  Pollution  and  Ways  to  Correct  It”  was 
the  princifwl  subject  discussed  at  the  morning 
business  session.  Itj  the  afternoon,  the  delegates 
inspected  the  proposed  lake  site  on  Big  Travers 
Creek.  Members  of  the  Beaver  Cormty  Sports- 
men’s League,  who  were  instrumental  in  having 
Raccoon  Park  turned  over  to  the  State,  were 
hosts  for  the  meeting. 


Post-war  social  activities  of  the  New  Hope 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Inc.,  were  inaugurated  re- 
cently when  the  sportsmen,  their  families  and  a 
large  number  of  friends  held  a picnic  on  the 
shooting  grounds  along  Route  202,  about  two 
miles  west  of  New  Hope.  Contests  were  in 
charge  of  the  following:  fly  and  plug  casting. 

Shelly  Myers,  a member  of  the  Bucks  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Doylestown;  archery. 
James  Nolan,  Solebury,  a former  archery  cham- 
pion in  New  York  state;  skeet  shoot,  Chester  A 
Magill.  New  Hope;  quoits.  Horace  M.  Robinson. 
New  Hope;  and  trap  shoot,  Raymond  A.  Kitchin, 
Lambertvllle. 


Members  of  the  Northumberland-Point  Town- 
ship Sportsmen’s  Association  are  considering  the 
prospect  of  the  club  joining  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  following  a talk 
by  a Federation  official  at  a recent  meeting.  Don- 
ald C.  Fister.  secretary,  reported  a total  mem- 
bership of  269  with  notable  increase  during  the 
past  several  weeks. 

Several  hunting  and  fishing  projects  are  on 
the  agenda  of  activities  of  the  West  Shore  Sports- 
men’s Association,  New  Cumberland.  Work  on 
an  outside  pen  for  250  six-week-old  pheasant 
chicks  which  the  club  is  raising  on  the  farm 
of  George  Smith  on  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  has 
been  completed.  Paul  Eichelberger,  club  secre- 
tary, reports  that  the  total  membership  is  no-w 
617. 


The  Canawacta  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  received 
200  pheasant  chicks  from  the  Game  Commission 
and  are  being  raised  by  Raymond  Testa.  He, 
with  the  help  of  club  members,  has  constructed 
pens  and  exercise  yards  for  the  chicks  on  his 
property  in  Susquehanna.  Now  that  the  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  has  installed  permanent  facilities 
for  raising  pheasants,  it  hopes  to  get  chicks  every 
year  for  stocking  local  areas  to  improve  hrmting 
conditions. 


The  Mechanicsville  Game  and  Fi.sh  Association 
recently  held  a chicken  and  waffle  .supper  at 
Haig’s  Hotel  in  Shartlesville  in  honor  of  the 
ladies  who  assisted  in  making  its  block  party  so 
successful  The  toastmaster  and  guest  speaker 
of  the  evening  was  Judge  Harold  L.  Paul  of 
Port  Carbon. 


A new  star  in  the  galaxy  of  sports  publication.s 
has  appeared  in  the  form  of  “The  Lycoming 
Sportsman.”  It  is  an  eight  page  publication  is- 
sued quarterly  by  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County  and  edited  by  Richard  F. 
Williamson.  The  Sportsman  contains  a variety  of 
interesting  material  of  both  local  and  State-wide 
interest  and  is  a publication  of  which  any 
sportsmen’s  association  could  be  proud- 


The  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  they  are  having  pretty  good 
luck  with  their  ringneck  pheasants  and  are  ex- 
perimenting with  twelve  dozen  ringneck  eggs 
which  are  being  hatched  rmder  hens. 


The  Keystone  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Shamokin  reports  that  their 
ringneck  pheasants  have  reached  the  six  week 
stage  and  are  in  fine  condition.  They  are  plan- 
ning to  hold  a shoot  in  the  near  future  to  raise 
money  for  the  purchase  of  more  rabbits  and 
have  made  application  for  pan  fish  to  stock  a 
twelve  mile  stretch  of  stream. 
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FARMER-SPORTSMEN  CODE  OF  ETFIICS 

The  very  active  Farmer-Sportsmen’s  Commit- 
tee of  the  Consolidated  Sponmen  of  Lycoming 
County  has  mapped  a progressive  program  to 
Letter  farmer-sportsmen  relationship.  The  com- 
mittee has  suggested  a code  of  ethics  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Association.  This  code  is  so 
appropriate  that  we  feel  that  all  sportsmen  should 
read  it  and  abide  by  the  rules  therein,  as  follows: 

1.  Always  stop  at  the  farmer’s  house  and  ask 
permission  to  hunt. 

2.  Ask  the  farm  land  owner  to  join  you. 

Farmers,  too,  like  to  hunt. 

3.  Be  as  careful  of  the  farmer’s  property  as 
you  would  your  own. 

4.  Don’t  clutter  up  another  man’s  property 
with  rubbish. 

5.  Remember,  a farmer’s  land  is  the  same  to 
him  as  your  own  yard  and  property  are  to  you. 

6.  Don’t  hog  the  game  if  the  shooting  is  good. 
Offer  some  of  your  kill  to  your  farmer  host. 

7.  Remember  to  return  to  the  farm,  after  the 

hunting  season.  He;p  to  feed  game  in  the 
winter.  The  farmer  also  will  appreciate  it  if 

you  shoot  crows  and  other  vermin. 

8.  Don’t  take  the  attitude  that  the  few  dol- 
lars you  pay  for  a license  pays  for  the  game. 

Without  the  farmer’s  feed  and  nature’s  help, 

your  license  fee  would  pay  for  no  more  than 
the  cost  of  stocking  two  rabbits. 

9.  Always  remember  that  most  “No  trespassing” 
signs  are  up  because  you  or  some  other  hunter 
did  not  practice  these  rules  in  the  past. 

10.  Make  friends  with  our  most  important 
partners  in  hunting — the  farmers. 


The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  which  holds 
nationally  famous  big  game  competitions,  has  re- 
cently anounced  an  enlarged  and  more  intensive 
search  for  record  North  American  big  game.  It 
will  cover  three  types  of  trophies;  the  heads  and 
horns  of  the  mammals  to  be  entered  in  one 
class,  motion  pictures  of  the  mammals  to  com- 
prise another  class,  and  still  photographs  to  con- 
stitute the  third  category.  Application  blanks 
for  each  competition  may  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Central  Park  West 
at  79th  Street,  New  York  24,  New  York. 


Photo  Courtesy  Sun  Gazette,  Williamsport. 

Muzzle  loaders  were  a center  of  attraction  at  a recent  Sportsmen’s  annual  outing 
sponsored  by  the  Lycoming  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen.  Ernest  Ketner  and  his  wife, 
of  Strausstown,  keep  their  eyes  on  the  target  in  the  picture  above. 
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training  area 

f/ijoy  the  CHASE 
Rather  than  the  KILL 


Attractive  direction  signs  such  as  this  are  a fine  addition  to  any  club  grounds.  Often  a 
conservation  message  can  he  included  in  their  design. 


On  June  28  and  29.  1917,  the  Buck.'.,  Mont- 
gomery Coon  Hunters  Club  held  a K.eld  Trial  at 
the  Eastern  Penaenuary  Re.iervatlon,  Gratersford. 
On  June  28.  44  dogs  were  entered,  and  the 
winners  were:  Line  and  Tree.  Trailer  Boy.  owned 
by  De  Lough  4;  Moody.  Madison.  .New  Jersey. 
Finals  for  Jrs.,  finals  for  Srs.  Line  wa.s  won 
by  Kid  Kemo.  owned  by  De  Lough  i Moody. 
Madison.  New  Jersey;  finals  for  Srs.  Second 
Line  was  won  by  Dollar  Bill,  Sheller  U Kelly 
Boyertown;  final  for  Tree  was  won  by  Uncle 
Remus  owned  by  De  Lough  & Moody.  Madison. 
New  Jersey. 

On  June  29,  34  dogs  were  entered  and  the 
winners  were:  Final  for  Srs.,  Line  and  Tree,  won 
by  WTiirlwind  owned  by  Minnich,  Allentown;  final 
for  Srs..  Line,  Kid  Kemo  owned  by  De  Lough 
& Moody,  Madison,  New  Jersey;  final  for  Srs.. 
Second  Line,  Racing  Red  owned  by  Barboltz  of 
York;  final  for  Srs.,  Tree,  Dollar  Bill  owned 
by  Sheller  & Kelly,  Boyertown. 


The  New  Hope  Sportsmen's  Club.  Inc.,  staged 
a very  successful  shoot  recently  when  members 
of  the  club  gathered  to  decide  the  championship 
Richard  Luz  won  the  all-around  championship 
In  the  men’s  senior  division.  Luz  was  declared 
champion  in  the  skeet  shoot,  and  Mrs.  John 
Matthews,  Jr.,  took  the  championship  in  the 
women’s  class  in  the  same  division.  Charles  E 
Cooper  was  winner  in  the  trap  shoot  for  men  and 
Kay  Smith  took  the  honor  in  the  women’s  class 
The  junior  division  title  went  to  Gien  Estep 
The  program  included  fifty  targets  in  skeet  and 
trap. 


George  Knisley,  president  of  the  Juniata  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  has  announced  that  meet- 
ings will  be  held  the  second  Wednesday  of  each 
month  throughout  the  winter  season. 


Shooters  of  Snyder  and  nearby  counties  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  prizes  in  a 
field  day  to  be  held  in  September  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  End  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
Events  will  include  the  rimning  deer,  grouse 
hunt,  trap,  and  still  targets.  An  arms  company 
is  being  contacted  to  secure  an  exhibition  shooter 
for  the  occasion.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
choosing  the  site  and  making  arrangements  for 
the  field  day  consists  of  C.  Gordon  Krieble,  chair- 
man, Beaver  Springs  R.  D.;  Glen  Arnold,  LeRoy 
Krick,  and  C.  Archie  Baker,  McClure;  LeRoy 
Getz,  Beaver  Springs;  and  Elmer  Benfer,  Beaver- 
town. 


The  West  Penn  Fish  and  Forest  Protective  As- 
sociation of  Clamtown  has  recently  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  a special  wildlife  refuge  project, 
authorized  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Law. 

The  proposed  project  lies  approximately  one- 
fourth  mile  northwest  of  New  Ringgold  in  East 
Brunswick  Township.  Landowners  and  farmers 
in  the  project  cooperating  with  the  sportsmen  are 
Norman  Eckert,  Robert  Eckroth,  Harvey  SmiUr 
and  John  Ketz,  who  have  contributed  a total  of 
449  acres.  The  Ketz  farm,  with  an  acreage  of 
50  acres  will  comprise  the  refuge.  Safety  zones 
will  be  established  around  all  buildings  oc- 
cupied by  persons  or  stock,  wherein  no  hunting 
will  be  permitted  without  the  advance  permis- 
sion of  the  landowner.  The  remainder  of  the 
area  will  be  open  to  public  hunting. 


Members  of  the  Bristol  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association  are  currently  holding  prac- 
tice shoots  in  anticipation  of  inter-club  shoots 
which  are  scheduled  to  get  underway  in  Sep- 
tember. 


The  Marion  Township  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of 
Stouchsburg,  filed  an  application  in  the  Berks 
County  court  for  a charter.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  is  for  the  preservation  and  propa- 
gation of  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds,  build  and 
repair  dams,  plant  trees  and  shrubbery  and  main- 
tain streams  and  property. 

The  incorporators  are:  Harold  J.  Wenrich, 

president,  Richland,  Pa.;  Leroy  I.  Schoener,  vice 
president,  Stouchsburg:  Harry  W.  Wolf,  recording 
secretary,  Stouchsburg:  Earl  E.  Miller,  financial 
secretary,  Myerstown;  Charles  M.  Zechman,  treas- 
urer; Harry  B.  Zellers,  Grant  E.  Troutman,  Arthur 
B.  Stum,  all  of  Stouchsbmg;  Frank  W.  Degler 
and  Edwin  J.  Hoffa,  both  of  Womelsdorf.  The 
directors  are  Warren  W.  Hoover.  Norman  L. 
Marks,  Lloyd  D.  Engle,  all  of  Stouchsburg  and 
Henry  I.  Shartle,  Womelsdorf.  Rieser  & Binga- 
man,  attorneys. 


Photo  Courtesy  Sun  Gazette,  Williamsport. 

Accuracy  on  the  pistol  range  Is  exhibited  by  Miss  Josephine  Huflmin,  Williamsport,  at 
the  Lycoming  Sportsmen’s  outing.  Women  are  governed  by  same  rules  as  men  in  shooting 
contests. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM— from  Page  3 


These  hunters  are  violating  the  code  of  courtesy  found  on  Farm-Game  Project  Areas  by 
knocking  over  the  farmer’s  pile  of  fence  posts. 


They  provided  companionship  and  a break 
in  the  farm  routine  in  the  evenings  when 
the  day’s  gunning  was  over.  They  did  small 
favors  back  in  the  city  for  the  farmer  and 
became  his  friends.  It  was  a case  of  quid 
pro  quo,  or  this  for  that,  and  they  were 
always  welcome.  In  fact,  the  farmer  usually 
looked  forward  to  their  visit.  His  land  and 
that  of  his  neighbors  was  open  to  the  city 
men. 

Other  hunters  have  grouped  together  and 
leased  hunting  rights  on  farms  while  large 
or  wealthy  clubs  have  bought  their  own 
land  and  posted  it,  which  is  no  solution  for 
the  average  gunner.  However,  the  arrival 
of  the  automobile  led  to  such  practices  be- 
cause many  farmers  began  to  post  their  land 
when  city  men  could  motor  out  to  the  coun- 
try, hunt  a few  hours  and  drive  back  the 
same  day  without  ever  seeing  the  land- 
owner  or  talking  to  him. 

Some  hunters  were  intelligent  enough, 
though,  to  maintain  horse-and-buggy  days 
relations  with  the  farmers  even  after  motor- 
ized travel  became  common.  I know  a num- 
I'.ei  of  them  who  still  make  a practice  of 
belp'iig  the  farmer  who  helps  them  by 
graniMig  the  use  of  his  land.  They  buy  the 
fari.i  ■'  '•.ii:duce,  seldom  returning  from 
a li';  'Hi  a bag  of  potatoes,  a side  of 

bac(.  a,  bag  of  apples  or  a couple 

do7.( irielimes  they  spend  several 
day  ■ T'mer  helping  with  the  farm- 

work.  .Qake  the  sad  mistake  of 

showin.;  M i-ing  day.  They,  too, 

give  thi;:  • ’ establish  friendly 

relations. 


sylvania;  but  now  there  are  some  800,000, 
most  of  whom  travel  in  automobiles  and 
return  to  their  homes  for  the  night.  That’s 
why  the  Farm-Game  Program  was  started. 
Through  it,  the  Game  Commission  takes  the 
place  of  the  individual  hunter  and  repre- 
sents all  gunners.  When  it  approaches  land- 
owners  about  establishing  Farm-Game  proj- 
ects on  their  acres,  it  speaks  for  800,000 
persons. 
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It  can  say  to  the  farmers:  ‘‘Look,  the  f! 

hunters  need  your  land  for  public  gunning.  ,1 
In  return,  the  hunters  can  give  you  certain  j 
things.  The  Game  Commission  can  give  1 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  hunters  will 
reciprocate  the  favor  because  the  Commis-  F 
sion,  acting  as  their  representative,  will  f; 
make  a determined  effort  toward  having  all  ; 
hunters  observe  at  all  times  the  creed  of 
sportsmanship.” 

The  natural  reply  of  any  farmer  so  ap-  I;  - 
proached  would  be  a cautious  “Well,  and 
what  do  you  have  to  offer?”  ! ’ 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  as  though  ^ 
the  farmer  was  doing  all  the  “giving”  in  y 
opening  his  land  and  the  hunter  was  doing  | . 
all  the  “taking”.  But,  surprisingly,  the  State  (!  . 
has  a lot  to  offer  the  farmer.  ,i 

A Farm-Game  Project  Area  consists  of  a ’ p 
group  of  adjoining  farms  and  accompanying  | 
woodlots  of  not  less  than  1000  acres.  They  | ‘ 
can  be  established  anywhere  in  the  State  ■ 
by  law,  but,  under  a Game  Commission  ■ 
ruling,  may  be  created  only  at  present  “in  |j 
good  general  crop-farming  territory  in  close  ^ 
proximity  to  heavily-populated  areas  where  i. 
a considerable  portion  of  lands  are  regularly 
posted  against  trespass  or  hunting.”  The  : : 
owners,  or  persons  in  legal  control  of  farms  ; | 
in  the  project  area,  sign  an  agreement  by 
which  the  hunting  rights  are  made  available  , i - 
to  the  Game  Commission  for  five  or  more 
years.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  , 
farmer’s  customary  activities.  | 

That  is  what  the  farmer  “gives.”  It  takes 
faith  on  his  part  in  both  the  Commission 
and  the  hunting  fraternity  to  give  that 
much  in  counties  where  there  is  an  over- 
supply of  hunters  and  an  under-supply  of 
open  land,  with  accompanying  occasional 
ill  will.  But  the  faith  of  land-owners  who 
have  already  signed  project  agreements  has  ^ 
not  been  misplaced.  Most  of  them  are  satis-  ; 
fied. 


Howevei . 
for  such  SH  ■ 
cases.  Bo;  . A 
ing  his  Ian:, 
favor  was  all  i,:  • 
few  hundred  ' 


'''■day  is  too  vast 
■ relatively  few 
' home,  leas- 
- individual 
re  only  a 
ir.  Penn- 


Contoiir farming,  a recognized  beneficial  agricultural  practice,  is  encouraged  by  the  Game 
Commission.  The  white  lines  crossing  fields  in  this  ihcture  follow  contours  defining  strips 
of  land  to  be  planted  with  different  crops. 
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Without  interference  with  crop  production,  these  beautiful  Pennsylvania  farms  could 
support  a larger  population  of  birds  and  cottontail  rabbits  if  more  cover  and  travel  lanes  for 
wildlife  are  provided. 
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! The  reason  is  that  the  farmers  receive  as 
I 'well  as  give.  First  and  foremost,  they  get 
i protection  for  their  property,  for  their  farm 
, animals  and  for  persons  living  and  working 
on  the  farms.  Vandalism  and  careless  shoot- 
I ing  around  farm  buildings  are  the  two  major 
I reasons  for  all  those  “No  Hunting”  signs 
I that  crop  up  each  fall.  Remove  the  causes 
;iand  the  signs  usually  come  down. 

I 

j Under  the  Farm-Game  Program,  the 
'causes  are  removed.  Each  project  is  pa- 
trolled during  the  open  hunting  season  by  .a 
h salaried  Game  Protector  or  deputies,  paid 
I by  the  Game  Commission  with  each  farm 
visited  daily  where  at  all  possible.  This 
i(is  a safeguard  against  vandalism  or  careless- 
ij  ness. 

! Safety  Zones,  a creation  of  the  Game 
i Commission  for  the  protection  of  farmers, 
iand  written  into  the  law  upon  request  of 
' the  Commission  and  sportsmen,  are  an  im- 
i|  portant  phase  of  the  Program, 
il  The  law  makes  it  illegal  for  anyone  at 
'i  any  time,  other  than  the  owner  or  occupant, 
awhile  hunting  or  trapping  to  shoot  or  dis- 
i charge  firearms  within  150  yards  of  occupied 
I dwellings,  barns  and  other  buildings  con- 
I nected  therewith,  or  to  shoot  at  any  wild 
I bird  or  animal  while  it  is  within  a safety 
zone  without  advance  permission  of  the 
' owner  or  tenant.  It  is  also  illegal  for  any- 
; one,  other  than  the  owner  or  occupant,  to 
: hunt  for,  pursue,  disturb  or  otherwise 
; chase  any  wild  bird  or  animal  within  .a 
I safety  zone,  during  any  open  hunting  or 
; trapping  season,  without  advance  permis- 
jsion  of  the  owner  or  occupant.  The  penalty 
: is  $25  and  costs  of  prosecution. 

! The  foregoing  paragraph  is  worded  much 
: as  the  law  reads.  In  everyday  English  it 
1 simply  means  that  the  hunter  must  stay  at 
least  150  yards  away  from  any  buildings 
where  shooting  might  endanger  the  farmer, 
his  family  or  livestock,  unless  the  farmer 
says  it’s  okay  to  enter  a Safety  Zone. 

These  Zones  are  posted  with  special  signs 
; provided  by  the  Commission.  Other  signs 
! on  project  areas  remind  the  hunter  that  he 
; is  a guest  on  the  property  and  should  be 
; careful  to  preserve  his  welcome. 

With  his  property  and  personal  safety  as- 

■ sured  so  far  as  possible,  the  next  natural 
I fear  of  the  average  landowner  is  that  a 
I horde  of  gunners  will  kill  off  all  the  game 

■ on  his  property.  That  fear  has  been  re- 
moved. Farm-Game  Projects  are  protected 

i against  such  over-gunning  by  wildlife  refu- 
i ges,  or  retreat  areas,  established  wherever 
; needed.  Generally  only  a few  acres  in  size, 
I they  are  scattered  over  the  projects  and 
: no  hunting  by  anyone  at  any  time  is  per- 
mitted within  them.  They  are  usually  en- 
closed by  a single  wire  and  carefully  posted. 
’ The  farmer  almost  invariably  helps  select 
these  refuge  locations,  and  the  wildlife 
soon  learns  where  it  is  not  molested.  Refuges 
and  safety  zones  may  not  take  up  more 
than  a third  of  each  project.  The  other  two- 
, thirds  or  more  must  be  open  to  hunting. 

The  farmer  can  benefit  financially  in 
several  direct  ways  through  being  a co- 
operator  in  the  Program.  If  the  Game 
I Commission  decides  there  is  a surplus  of 
, game  or  fur-bearing  animals  on  a project 
I area,  it  will  appoint  an  agent  to  trap  and 
I transfer  the  excess,  and  the  farmer-co- 
! operator  can  become  that  agent  if  he  wishes. 

■ A prearranged  price  is  paid  for  each  animal 
I trapped  and  turned  over  to  a Game  Pro- 


tector in  good  condition.  Such  trapping  can 
be  done  in  farming  off-seasons. 

If  the  farmer  has  an  excess  crop  of  grain, 
the  Commission  will  purchase  it,  harvested 
or  uncut,  if  needed  as  game  food.  Farmers, 
their  families  or  employes  can  raise  ring- 
neck  pheasants  from  day-old  chicks,  and 
are  paid  $1  for  each  bird  raised  and  released 
in  good  condition  at  twelve  weeks  of  age. 
And,  incidentally,  they  usually  find  such 
game  birds  rearing  mighty  interesting. 

Indirect  financial  benefits  accrue  to  the 
farmer,  too.  Although  hunters  are  not  re- 
quired to  check  in  on  a project  area,  they 
are  advised  to  introduce  themselves  to  the 
occupant  of  the  farm  before  starting  their 
hunt  simply  as  a matter  of  common  decency. 
I have  known  many  farmers  and  can  recall 
only  a few  who  wouldn’t  take  time  out  to 
talk  a bit,  and  can’t  recall  one  who  wouldn’t 
prefer  knowing  who  was  hunting  across  his 
fields.  Such  conversations  often  lead  to  sales 
of  produce  in  and  out  of  hunting  season. 
A splendid  way  to  help  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege of  hunting  on  land  is  to  buy  some  oi 
that  land’s  produce. 

There  are  still  other  benefits.  The  farmer - 
cooperator  knows  that  his  land  will  receive 
especial  consideration  in  game  stocking 
when  quail,  pheasants  or  rabbits  are  avail- 
able and  that  his  own  hunting  will  thus  be 
improved.  Such  stocking  is  done  carefully. 
Pheasants,  for  instance,  wouldn’t  be  intro- 
duced on  land  used  principally  for  tomato 
raising  because  they  are  occasionally  de- 
structive to  such  a crop.  Rabbits  aren't 
planted  where  they  would  damage  truck 
crops. 

A free  subscription  to  the  Commission’s 
monthly  magazine,  “The  Pennsylvania 
Game  News,”  goes  to  each  cooperator  and 
many  are  surprised  to  find  that  it  deals  with 
farm  problems  as  well  as  game,  because 
good  farming  and  good  game  cropping  go 
hand-in-hand. 


This  mention  of  good  farming  practices 
brings  up  an  important  angle  of  the  Farm- 
Game  Program:  Good  farming  measures,  in- 
tended to  control  soil  erosion,  conserve 
moisture  and  increase  crop  yields,  also  aid 
wildlife. 

This  is  difficult  lor  many  farmers  to  re- 
alize, because  they  have  thought  it  thrifty 
to  farm  right  up  to  each  fence  and  to  re- 
move apparently  worthless  brush.  But  it 
isn't  thrifty  and  it  discourages  wildlife  as 
well.  The  best  way  to  insure  abundant  wild- 
life is  to  provide  food  and  cover  for  it — 
and  the  best  way  to  insure  against  a farm's 
topsoil  washing  it  away  is  to  anchor  it 
down  with  just  such  fence  rows,  crops, 
strips  of  brush  in  gullies  and  woodland 
plants  as  provide  ideal  food  and  cover  for 
game. 

The  same  cover  provides  food  and  shelter 
for  the  songbirds  and  insectivorous  birds 
which  are  invaluable  allies  of  the  farmer. 
This  is  just  incidental,  but  the  only  law 
enforcement  protection  given  these  import- 
ant birds  is  provided  by  game  protectors, 
who  are  paid  out  of  hunters'  license  money. 

The  average  intensively  cultivated  farm, 
with  all  available  space  utilized  right  up  to 
the  neat  wire  fence,  eventually  runs  into 
trouble.  Winter  winds  and  driving  rains 
sweep  unobstructed  across  the  clean  acres, 
water  rushes  down  the  gullies  carrying  with 
it  part  of  the  irreplaceable  topsoil,  the  soil 
doesn't  seem  to  hold  its  moisture  well  and 
dries  out  quickly  while  the  old  farm  well 
must  be  replaced  by  one  going  much  deepe;' 
into  the  ground.  Song  ami  insect-devourin:: 
birds  are  scarce.  Game  birds  and  animals 
vanish  and  (he  owner  blames  it  on  those 
damned  hunters  and  posts  his  land.  Sucli 
farms  yield  heavily  for  a time,  and.  then, 
unaccountably  to  the  farmer,  productivity 
drops  off. 


{Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Sportsmen  wishing  to  plant  open  areas  in  forested  regions  to  increase  fo<>d  for  Wi'd  Tn’’key  and  Deer  can  seed  winter  wheat  and  clover.  Where  the 
Deer  herd  is  large,  it  is  suggest,  d that  no  less  than  2 acres  be  planted  at  any  one  locatinn. 


than  2 acres  be  planted  at  any  one  location, 
since  smaller  areas  are  usually  overgrazed. 

Winter  wheat  seeded  to  clover. 

Planting  Instructions:  Plow  during  August 
or  early  September,  apply  two  tons  of  lime 
per  acre  if  needed,  harrow,  drill  in  6 to  8 
pecks  of  winter  wheat  seed  during  Septem- 
ber and  300  pounds  of  complete  commercial 
fertilizer  per  acre.  (This  should  be  planted 
earlier  and  heavier  than  for  a farm  crop  so 
there  is  more  growth  to  provide  fall  and 
spring  grazing  for  deer  and  greens  for  wild 
turkey  food.)  Next  March  seed  the  field 
with  one  of  the  following  clover  and  grass 
mixtures: 

No.  1 

For  Northern  Half  of  Penna. 


Red  Clover  5 pounds 

Alsike  Clover  2 pounds 

Timothy  2 pounds 

Ladino  or  White  Dutch  Clover  . . 1 pound 


Total  10  pounds 

No.  2 

For  Southern  Half  of  Penna. 

Alfalfa  6 pounds 

Red  Clover  5 pounds 

Timothy  2 pounds 

Ladino  or  White  Dutch  Clover  . . 1 pound 


Total  14  pounds 


Each  mixture  will  seed  one  acre. 

Plots  seeded  in  this  manner  provide  green 
growth  which  is  eaten  by  wild  turkey  and 
deer  in  late  fall  and  early  spring,  grain  for 
summer  consumption  and  clover  growth  the 
following  seasons,  thus  providing  good  graz- 
ing areas.  In  addition  these  open  fields 


should  increase  the  insect  life,  which  is  an 
important  summer  food  for  wild  turkey. 

Buckwheat  for  poor  soils. 

If  the  soils  are  acid  and  interested  indi- 
viduals wish  to  plant  a food  plot  but  are  not 
able  to  properly  lime  and  fertilize  the  area, 
it  would  be  possible  to  provide  some  feed 
for  wild  turkey  and  deer  by  planting  buck- 
wheat. This  supplies  food  for  one  season. 
(Deer,  if  plentiful,  may  graze  this  plot  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  buckwheat  will  never 
mature,  thus  leaving  little  food  for  wild 
turkey.) 

Planting  Instructions:  Plow  in  late  June, 
harrow,  broadcast  buckwheat  seed  the  last 
of  June  or  early  July  at  the  rate  of  4 pecks 
per  acre,  harrow  lightly  to  cover  the  seed. 

Remarks 

Although  planting  suggestions  are  listed 
for  specific  birds  and  animals,  the  grain, 
green  food  or  cover  produced  will  benefit 
all  species  of  wildlife. 

Representatives  of  the  Agronomy  Depart- 
ment, School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  above  recommendations. 

Special  Notes:  All  clovers  and  soybean 
seed  should  be  inoculated  before  seeding 
using  a commercial  inoculant  which  may  be 
obtained  from  most  seed  dealers.  The  re- 
quired seed  can  usually  be  purchased  locally. 
Orders  should  be  placed  early  to  allow  time 
for  the  dealers  to  contact  larger  seed  houses 
and  have  the  requested  supply  available  for 
your  use.  Substitutions  may  be  made  on  the 
recommendations  of  your  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent  or  representatives  of  a reliable 
seed  company. 


Since  the  majority  of  locations  where  food 
plots  are  to  be  planted  will  need  lime,  we  ' 
suggest  the  application  of  one  to  two  tons  t 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre,  if  required.' 
For  definite  information  on  the  amounts  re- 
quired  for  each  locality  we  refer  you  to  the  : , 
County  Agricultural  Agent.  ; ;; 

The  County  Agent  will  also  be  able 
to  provide  recommendations  on  the  analysis 
of  complete  commercial  fertilizer  best  suited  I 
to  your  soils.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  < 
contact  him,  the  purchase  of  a complete  ii 
fertilizer  with  4-12-4  analysis  or  equivalent  ■ 
is  suggested.  f j- 

DOWN  ON  THE  FARM  t 

U C K O S E is': 

N D W C R T I : 

E O H O A I Ii 

G S G L B M I : 

H I F E U X I i 

N E P H S O 

Hunters,  if  you  don’t  want  the  farmer  wild,  j 
be  sure  that  any  of  the  animals  in  this  ! 
months  word-block,  which  you  shoot,  are 
not  tame.  They  are  all  birds  and  beasts  j 
found  on  almost  any  Pennsylvania  farm.  i' 

Start  any  where  and  use  any  letter  as 
often  as  you  need  it,  but  use  only  adjoining;:  ; 
letters.  Move  in  any  direction.  For  ex- 
ample, start  with  the  letter  “P”  in  the  last  ' 
row  and  snell  “Pigeon.”  Shucks,  you  canil  ; 
also  spell  “Pig.”  First  thing  you  know  we’U 
be  working  it  for  you. 

There  are  25  hidden  words  in  the  puzzle  j 
If  you  find  20,  the  farmer  will  be  your  friend  j 
this  season.  g ; 

(Answers  on  Page  40)  jj 
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FIELD  NOTES — from  Page  19 


t On  July  2 Mr.  Ed  Dillman  of  New  German- 
( own  found  one  of  his  chickens  killed  by  an  un- 

■ mown  predator.  He  immediately  set  a trap 
Dut  the  next  morning  the  trap  had  disappeared 
without  a trace.  On  July  22  a Great  Homed 
3wl  entered  Mr.  Dillman’s  chicken  house  and 
tilled  another  chicken  before  being  frightened 
away.  Soon  thereafter  Mr.  Dillman  saw  the  owl 
iatting  on  a post  near  the  chicken  house  and 
livas  able  to  kill  it.  When  he  retrieved  it.  the 
rap  was  found  attached  to  its  foot. 

In  the  twelve  square  mile  area  on  which  I re- 
ported so  many  foxes  killed  a few  months  ago. 
ji  would  like  to  now  report  that  in  this  same  area 
phe  number  of  foxes  killed  this  spring  and  sum- 
,ner  has  risen  to  68.  Of  this  number  only  four 

■ were  adults  and  all  foxes  killed  were  red  species. 
I rhese  foxes  were  killed  in  a small  area  in 

* ^Foboyne  and  Jackson  Townships,  Perry  County. — 
rTame  Protector  Harold  E.  Russell,  Blain,  August. 
S.  1947. 

foot 

Wf 


One  afternoon  recently  while  making  a patrol 
around  the  dam  at  the  recently  abandoned 
Beaver  Meadow  Refuge  I counted  48  deer.  Of 
this  number  four  were  legal  bucks  and  possibly 
more.  All  deer  observed  seemed  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  the  feed  at  this  time  of  year  in 
this  particular  area  is  quite  plentiful.  Wild 
apple  trees  in  this  area  and  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict are  nearly  all  loaded  with  apples  and  will 
supply  a lot  of  feed  not  only  for  the  large  game 
Out,  also,  for  our  small  game  as  well,— Game 
E*rotector  William  R.  Overturf,  Marienville,  Aug- 
ust, 1947. 


Despite  the  very  rainy  season  we  have  had, 
there  have  been  many  reports  of  young  quail 
being  seen.  The  old  birds  can  be  seen  or  heard 
almost  any  place  you  stop  and  listen  for  a 
short  time  and  we  hope  that  they  are  definitely 
on  the  Increase  again.  Most  farmers  definitely 
do  not  like  to  have  quail  killed  and,  with  the 
reduction  in  predators  that  the  bounty  system  has 
induced,  we  hope  that  quail  will  once  again  take 
its  place  among  the  game  birds  that  are  hunted 
with  a great  deal  of  pleasure.  Within  my  recol- 
lection quail  hunting  was  one  of  the  popular 
sports  in  Greene  Coimty.  They  began  to  become 
more  scarce  each  year  about  twenty  years  ago, 
due,  I believe,  to  the  increasing  number  of 
predators.  Then  the  winter  of  1935-36  really 
put  them  down  with  a very  heavy  winter  kill. 
Until  the  last  two  years,  they  just  about  held 
their  own  but  now,  I believe,  have  shown  a de- 
cided increase. 

Once  again  July  29th  brought  around  the  very 
interesting  story  of  rain  in  Waynesburg.  During 
the  past  70  years,  only  four  times  has  it  failed 
to  rain  in  Waynesburg  on  this  date.  Bets  are 
now  made  all  over  the  coimtry  as  to  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  rain  on  this  day  in  Waynesburg. 
This  year  Bob  Hope  had  a bet  with  the  rain 
prophet  in  Greene  County.  However,  the  day 
was  bright  and  clear  and  most  people  did  not 
see  any  rain,  although  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  reliable  report  that  it  did  rain  a few  drops 
on  the  South  Side  of  Waynesburg  late  in  the 
evening.  Affidavits  will  thus  probably  be  in 
order  since  there  are  numerous  bets  to  be  de- 
cided.— Game  Protector  John  F.  Blair,  Waynes- 
burg, August,  1947. 


On  July  23  I had  the  unique  experience  of 
participating,  with  a number  of  sportsmen  and 
District  Game  Protectors  Leiendecker  and  Turner, 
in  a deer  drive  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
City  of  Reading.  That  afternoon  I observed  a 
female  grouse  with  four  young,  together  with 
one  young  bird  killed  on  the  highway  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  City.  It  seems  as  though 
our  forest  game  is  moving  to  the  city.  I was 
particularly  watchful  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
but  could  not  locate  a bear. — Special  Services 
Assistant  T.  A.  Reynolds,  Reading,  August.  1947. 


Wild  turkeys  utilize  feeders  more  intensively 
during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  first  part 
of  April.  Sometimes  the  birds  come  into  the 
feeder  twice  during  the  day.  Most  sportsmen 
cease  feeding  turkeys  by  the  middle  of  March 
when  turkeys  apoarently  have  the  greatet  need 
for  supplemental  food. — Edward  L.  Kozicky,  Grad- 
uate Assistant.  Department  of  Zoology  and  En- 
tnmnlngy,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Stolen  from  Harry  F.  Pontious,  Jr.,  20IV2  S. 
Main  St.,  Cambridge  Springs,  the  following:  One 
Remington  32  Spec.  Model  14  Serial  No.  74033: 
and  one  Japanese  carbine  with  bayonet  at- 
tached, Serial  No.  26505. 


c? 
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During  the  month  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  make  two  interesting  observations  of 
birds.  The  first  was  of  the  Marsh  Hawk.  On 
July  11  I went  to  Erie  County  to  take  some 
moving  pictures  of  a nest  of  young  Marsh  Hawks 
expecting  to  find  all  five  of  the  young  present 
at  the  ground  nest.  When  I arrived,  only  four 
were  still  there  and  a second  bird  left  upon  our 
aonroach.  Of  the  three  remaining  yoimgsters, 
one  was  fully  feathered  and  capable  of  leaving 
the  nest  in  a day  or  two;  the  second  was  about 
half  feathered:  and  the  third  was  just  beriming 
to  develop  its  feathers.  Previous  to  this  ob- 
servation I had  not  known  that  the  Marsh  Hawk 
begins  to  Incubate  the  eggs  as  she  lays  them, 
thus  resulting  in  the  young  hawks  developing 
and  leaving  the  nest  at  Intervals  of  several  days. 

The  second  observation  was  of  young  Spotted 
Sandpipers.  While  fishing  along  Oil  Creek  for 
bass,  I noticed  three  “teeter  tails”  ahead  of  me. 
As  I approached  closer,  one  of  them  flew  and 
the  other  two  lust  ran  along  the  stream.  The 
two  young,  which  were  about  the  same  size  as 
the  adult,  were  cornered  on  a little  peninsula. 
As  I stopped  to  pick  one  up.  it  took  to  the 
water  and  swam  much  as  a duck  would.  I again 
tried  to  pick  it  from  the  water  and  it  dove  be- 
low the  surface  and,  again,  seemed  to  be  able 
to  take  very  good  care  of  itself  under  the  new 
circumstances.  As  it  came  to  the  surface,  I 
reached  for  it  again  and  it  immediately  dove 
under  the  second  time.  Thinking  I had  caused 
it  enough  armoyance,  I retired  to  a distance  of 
about  twenty  feet  to  watch  and,  as  it  came  to  the 
surface  for  the  second  time,  it  swam  to  shore 
and  seemed  none  the  worse  for  its  bath. — Special 
Services  Assistant  James  A.  Brown,  Titusville. 
August.  1947. 


Groundhog  hunters  in  this  district  are  causing 
many  depredations  on  some  of  our  farms.  There 
have  been  two  cows  and  one  sheep  killed  during 
the  past  month  by  groundhog  hunters.  The 
farmers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  al- 
though the  groundhogs  have  been  a nuisance, 
they  are  not  nearly  as  bad  a menace  as  the 
people  who  hunt  them.  Many  farmers  who  have 
previously  permitted  groundhog  hunting  on  their 
lands  have  now  prohibited  all  hunting  because 
of  the  danger  to  not  only  the  livestock  but,  also, 
to  persons  working  in  the  fields. — Game  Pro- 
tector P.  J.  Filkosky,  Kermett  Square.  Augu.st. 
1947. 


When  a New  York  gardener  became  discouraged 
with  the  inroads  made  in  his  vegetable  garden 
by  deer,  he  drove  stakes  into  the  ground,  five  or 
six  feet  apart,  waist  high,  strung  heavy  cord 
around  them  imtil  the  entire  plot  was  fenced 
in,  and  then  he  took  strips  of  white  cloth  soaked 
in  creosote  and  tied  them  to  the  cord  at  3 foot 
intervals.  The  method  proved  successful  be- 
cause the  animals  apparently  do  not  like  the 
odor  of  the  creosote  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
strips  fluttering  in  the  breeze  tend  to  frighten 
them  away  on  the  other  hand. 

One  point  he  mentioned  worthy  of  notation, 
however,  is  that  .since  dripping  creosote  will  kill 
any  vegetation  it  touches,  the  improvised  fence 
must  be  kept  far  enough  from  the  garden's  edge 
—N.  Y.  T.  Sun. 


The  Iowa  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 
732  Fenelon  Place,  Dubuque,  is  offering  a port- 
folio of  30  Jay  N.  “Ding”  Darling's  cartoons  on 
our  great-out-of-doors  for  the  nominal  price  of 
$1.00.  It  is  for  conservation's  cause  that  nat- 
uralist-cartoonist Darling  has  m.ade  available  to 
the  Iowa  League  without  cost  these  most  out- 
standing and  entertaining  outdoor  subjects.  They 
are  well  worth  the  money  and  properly  framed 
would  be  a valuable  adjunct  to  any  clubhouse. 


JACK  MINER  HONORED 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  recently  issued  14 
million  new  air  mail  stamps  in  honor  of  the  late 
Jrck  Miner  of  Kingsville.  Ontario,  in  memory  of 
his  life-long  work  in  behalf  of  waterfowl.  The 
stamp  is  pale  blue  showing  a Canada  goose  flying 
in  the  foreground  with  a typical  Canadian  lake 
and  mountain  vista  in  the  background. 


On  August  2 Mr.  Marion  Shaftner.  family,  and 
friends  were  picknicking  in  Roberts  'Valley  to 
the  north  of  Harrisburg.  Upon  departing  late 
in  the  afternoon  they  placed  a blanket  in  the 
car  of  Mrs.  Cammel  Philadelphia,  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Mrs.  Cammel  arrived  home 
two  days  later  and  upon  removing  the  blanket 
from  her  car,  discovered  a copperhead  snake 
comfortably  wrapped  within  it. 
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rows  was  carrion.  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  most  of  the  victims  had  been  captured 
and  killed  by  the  old  foxes. 

In  checking  the  food  habits  of  the  wild 
canines,  Ted  was  struck  by  two  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  he  could  not  understand  why 
young  turkey  vultures  should  be  the  only 
small  birds  or  mammals  not  molested  by  the 
foxes.  He  had  watched  with  amazement 
how  an  old  pair  of  buzzards  had  raised  their 
two  young  in  a crude  ground  nest  in  the 
rocks  less  than  200  yards  from  one  of  the 
predator  dens.  The  foxes  were  undoubtedly 
aware  of  the  fledgings’  existence  as  even  a 
human  could  smell  the  downy  birds  at  some 
distance.  Along  the  same  lines,  he  noted  a 
number  of  moles,  several  tiny  shrews  and 
two  weasels  which  the  adult  foxes  brought 
in  were  fought  over  and  pulled  apart  by  the 
pups,  but  none  was  actually  eaten.  He  had 
once  seen  an  old  vixen  gulp  down  a shrew 
snatched  back  from  one  of  her  cubs,  but 
the  victim  was  promptly  regurgitated.  The 
only  answer  to  these  puzzles  seemed  to  be 
that  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  four  different 
creatures  rendered  them  extremely  distaste- 
ful. 

Jessup  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
diet  of  the  foxes  varied  according  to  season. 
In  late  summer,  when  the  young  traveled 
about  with  their  mothers  learning  to  fend 
for  themselves,  their  food  consisted  largely 
of  insects  and  vegetable  matter.  The  cubs 
eagerly  pounced  upon  crickets  and  beetles, 
which  were  eaten  with  relish.  Once  in  a 
while  they  leaped  up  to  snatch  a small 
butterfly  out  of  the  air.  Huge  quantitie.s 
of  wild  fruits  and  berries  were  devoured 
each  day.  Even  green  corn  in  the  milk 
was  occasionally  sampled.  Small  snakes  were 
never  passed  up,  whii  v-o  pups  killed  a 
common  box  turtle  and  finally  succeeded 
in  extracting  most  of  the  meat  from  its  shell. 

Ted  considered  almost  everything  he  had 
learned  about  the  food  habits  of  foxes 
perfectly  logical.  He  was  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand why  sportsmen,  conservation  officials 
and  others  should  continually  argue  whether 


the  animals  are  beneficial  or  harmful.  To 
him,  it  seemed  only  natural  that  any  wild 
creature  as  large,  powerful  and  cunning  as 
a fox  would  prey  upon  all  sorts  of  smaller 
birds  and  beasts,  particularly  when  it  had 
six  or  eight  young  ones  to  feed.  Also,  ac- 
cording to  his  way  of  thinking,  it  was  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  most  numerous 
creatures,  rabbits  and  mice  in  that  particular 
area,  would  be  taken  in  the  largest  numbers 
simply  because  they  could  be  most  readily 
captured.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  bushy-tailed  critters 
should  pass  up  an  opportunity  to  vary  their 
diet  with  a plump  pheasant  or  chicken.  He 
realized  that  in  years  when  foxes  are  un- 
usually abundant,  they  usually  cause  serious 
inroads  among  both  wild  game  and  poultry. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  when  the 
redcoats  are  scarce,  such  damage  is  prac- 
tically negligible.  In  the  long  run,  Jessup 
figured  the  harm  done  by  the  animals  is 
just  about  equal  to  the  good  resulting  from 
the  destruction  of  mice,  insects  and  other 
undesirable  species  they  kill.  He  wondered 
why  everyone  did  not  pay  more  attention 
to  the  income  farm  families  derive  from  the 
sale  of  fox  pelts,  not  to  mention  the  enjoy- 
ment many  persons  derive  from  all  types 
of  fox  hunting. 

During  late  summer  and  early  fall,  Ted 
constantly  roamed  Rocky  Ridge  in  search 
of  Old  Crip’.  He  made  detailed  mental  notes 
of  the  trails  regularly  followed  by  foxes. 
At  intervals  along  them,  he  prepared  trap 
sites  for  use  in  November.  Each  morning 
and  evening  he  spent  an  hour  or  so  calling 
the  predators,  always  hoping  for  a shot  at 
the  famed  poultry  pirate.  At  such  times, 
he  would  carefully  conceal  himself,  rifle  at 
hand,  in  a dense  clump  of  brush  command- 
ing unobstructed  view  of  some  natural  fox 
crossing.  Then,  by  sucking  in  through  two 
moistened  fingers  deftly  held  over  his  lips, 
he  would  imitate  the  high-pitched  squeal  of 
a wounded  rabbit.  Such  cries  of  distress 
never  fail  to  alert  practically  all  wild  crea- 
tures within  hearing.  Foxes  and  bobcats,  as 


well  as  other  animals  which  regularly  prey 
on  the  timid  squealers,  often  rush  to  the  H 
scene,  apparently  hoping  to  steal  a free  mear 
from  some  other  four-footed  hunter.  By 
this  means  Jessup  called  up  within  easy 
gunshot  16  foxes  and  a large  mink.  Hei 
passed  them  all  up  without  firing  a shot.' 
He  figured  on  taking  them  later,  when  their 
pelts  would  be  prime  and  of  far  greater.' 
value.  During  all  of  this  time,  Ted  never 
laid  eyes  on  the  Crippled  Fox,  but  an  oc- 
casional track  gave  ample  proof  that  the 
villain  was  still  working  the  ridge. 

One  fine  Indian  Summer  afternoon  in  early 
November,  Jessup  set  out  with  his  shotgun 
to  kill  a few  grouse  for  the  table.  After 
several  hours  of  steady  walking,  he  sat 
down  to  rest  at  the  edge  of  a small  wood-' 
land  pond.  As  he  gazed  out  across  the  still' 
water,  a large  red  fox  suddenly  appeared  hr 
full  view  on  the  opposite  shore,  well  out 
of  reach  of  his  12  bore  gun.  Ted  saw  right 
away  that  the  beast  held  something  brown  .in' 
its  mouth.  He  could  not  make  out  what 
it  was.  For  a few  seconds  the  creature' 
stood  motionless,  then  began  to  wade  slowly 
out  into  the  shoal  water.  Gradually  its  en- 
tire body  sank  below  the  surface.  Before' 
long  only  the  tip  of  its  nose  and  the  brown 
mass  remained  visible.  The  hunter’s  eyes 
were  glued  upon  them.  Suddenly  there  was 
a great  splash.  In  three  or  four  surging- 
leaps  the  fox  reached  dry  land.  In  two  more'? 
jumps  it  was  gone.  Only  then  did  Jessup 
realize  he’d  been  watching  Old  Crip’. 

Dumbfounded  Ted  slowly  rose  to  his  feet.j 
As  the  dying  ripples  gradually  rolled  out-' 
ward  in  all  directions,  he  glimpsed  a floating 
object  in  the  water  where  the  fox  had  been.' 
Hurriedly  he  made  his  way  around  one  end 
of  the  pond  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first 
sighted  the  redcoat.  From  there  he  could 
see  a small  bunch  of  dead  grass  slowlyi 
drifting  out  toward  deep  water.  He  wadedi 
in  and  tried  to  retrieve  it  with  a stick,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  He  was  about  to  start 
swimming  after  it,  but  suddenly  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  legs  were  al-' 
ready  becoming  numb  from  the  cold  spring 
water.  Unwillingly  he  retreated  to  the  beach 
and  watched  the  tangled  mat  slowly  dis-' 
appear.  ! 

Then  and  only  then  was  Jessup  ready  tc 
believe  what  his  Uncle  Ben  had  told  him 
years  before.  Unc’  was  a so-called  “musk 
hunter” — the  type  who  never  kills,  but 
merely  listens  all  night  long  to  the  baying 
of  the  trailing  hounds.  Beyond  all  doubt 
he  knew  his  foxes  well.  He’d  always  said 
that  no  self-respecting  red  would  go  intoi 
the  winter  loaded  down  with  fleas  and  ticks.; 
He  claimed  they  always  rid  themselves  oJ 
the  tiny  pests  each  fall  by  wading  into 
water  with  a mouth  of  straw.  As  the  liquid- 
covered  first  their  legs  and  then  their 
bodies,  the  insects  scampered  ever  up  and 
forward  until  all  were  on  the  straw.  Then 
the  fox  would  quickly  loose  his  grasp  of  the 
crawling  hopping  tangle  and  leave  his  tor-| 
mentors  to  their  fate.  j 

Ted  spent  the  next  ten  days  getting  readyj 
to  put  out  his  line  of  traps.  He  thor- 
oughly checked  the  jaws  and  springs  and 
chain  of  each  and  every  one  and  made  re- 
pairs wherever  necessary.  Then  he  boiled 
them  in  a special  hemlock  brew  to  coat  them 
against  rust  and  to  remove  all  human  scent. 
Next  he  mixed  his  baits  and  lures,  each  ac- 
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cording  to  some  special  formula  he  had  de- 
veloped in  the  years  gone  by.  Trapper  like, 
,he  kept  the  secrets  of  their  blending  written 
,only  in  his  mind.  For  several  days  his 

ishanty  reeked  with  pungent  smells  of  tainted 
'meat,  dried  glands  and  innumerable  oils. 
'The  captive  foxes  just  outside  constantly 
paced  their  cage  and  inquisitively  sniffed  at 
each  intriguing  odor  which  seeped  out  be- 
tween the  hand-hewn  planks.  The  output 
of  three  full  days  of  work  filled  only  five 
small,  screw  cap  jars.  Each  was  labeled 
Iwith  a number  and  placed  on  a high  shelf 
ijalongside  two  slmJar  containers.  They  held 
jbxpensive — one  dollar,  cash,  per  two  ounce 

1 bottle  — guaranteed-or-your-money  back 
lures  ordered  atter  detailed  study  of  the 
ll.Tiany  advertisements  appearing  in  three  dif- 
t|:erent  trappers’  magazines.  Never  before 

Iiad  Jessup  made  sucn  purchases,  but  for  the 
ijob  at  hand,  he  felt  the  need  for  something 
|jxtra  special.  Their  mere  possession  greatly 
:;ased  his  mind.  To  the  seven  treasured 
I /ials,  he  added  one  last  item — a battered 
■jlollar  watch  which  ran  with  thunderous 
iicks,  but  gave  no  indication  of  the  time 
ipecause  it  lacked  one  hand.  He  had  .a 
ijipecial  use  for  it. 

1 1 During  the  last  three  days  of  November, 
ijvhen  bird  hunters  with  their  dogs  had 

tlinally  quit  the  woods,  Ted  set  out  his  traps, 
'n  strict  accord  with  plans  developed  in  the 
^jwo  preceding  months,  he  skillfully  varied 
»l)oth  his  sets  and  lures.  Along  with  the 
ijleadly  dirt  hole  sets — wherein  a trap  is 
f|)uried  alongside  a small,  man-made  hole 
•resembling  that  in  which  some  animal  has 
ii.;ached  a bit  of  tood — he  used  some  baited 
l;)ens,  or  cubbies,  with  a hidden  trap  in 
I ront.  In  addition,  he  made  several  artificial 
k cratching  posts  and  concealed  two  traps 
blear  each.  And  then  there  was  the  special 
■:et. 

^he  exact  site  for  it  had  been  selected 
veeks  before.  It  was  on  a bank  along  an 
)ld  woods  road  where  Old  Crip’s  tracks  had 
been  regularly  noted.  Using  a trowel  long 
buried  in  manure  to  kill  all  human  odor, 
wessup  first  removed  a thin  layer  of  mossy 
|Tod  slightly  larger  than,  but  shaped  exactly 
ij'ike,  a number  2 coil-spring  trap.  Then  he 
■cooped  out  just  earth  enough  to  place  the 
' iteel-jawed  snapper  and  its  anchor  stake. 
; loth  moss  and  dirt  were  temporarily  placed 
I ipon  the  setting  cloth  on  which  he  kneeled. 
iiVith  gloved  hand,  he  next  removed  the 
t broken  watch  from  his  packsack,  wound  it 
1 o its  full  extent  and  wrapped  it  in  waxed 
' >aper  to  protect  it  from  the  damp.  He  laid 
■ It  in  the  center  of  the  hole.  To  one  side 
le  drove  the  stake,  then  placed  the  trap 

■ vith  its  pan  directly  above  the  ticking  time- 
> liece.  With  a trapper’s  sifter,  a light  layer 
' ’f  earth  was  sprinkled  over  all  three  ob- 
■ ects.  Last  of  all  the  square  of  sod  was 

. ' ently  fitted  back  in  place.  No  man  or 

least  could  possibly  detect  the  set. 

Ted  did  not  expect  to  make  a single  catch 
he  first  time  he  ran  the  line.  Too  much 
'luman  scent  remains  about  the  sets  the 

•ight  after  they  are  made.  Consequently 
.le  was  much  surprised  to  see  some  animal 
, truggling  in  his  second  trap  as  he  ap- 
'iroached.  At  first  he  could  not  make  out 
; vhat  it  was,  but  on  drawing  closer  he 
ealized  it  was  a fox.  The  poor  beast  was 
' hideous  sight — mere  skin  and  bones  with 
ot  a single  hair  upon  its  tail  and  its  body 
hnost  bare.  Jessup  promptly  killed  it,  then 
limed  it  over  with  a stick.  It  had  suffered 
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a most  severe  attack  of  mange.  Ted  figured 
the  disease  was  a sure  sign  that  the  current 
plague  of  foxes  would  soon  begin  to  wane. 
He  only  hoped  that  Nature  would  not  take 
Old  Crip’  before  he  could  gain  revenge. 

The  second  night  the  line  began  to  show 
its  worth.  As  Ted  approached  the  final 
set — on  which  he  pinned  his  highest  hopes — 
he  carried  the  fresh  pelts  of  three  prime 
foxes,  two  fair  skunks  and  a large  raccoon. 
None  the  less,  he  was  upset  by  a single, 
haunting  thought — had  the  watch  run  down 
too  soon?  When  he  turned  the  final  ben,d 
and  saw  a huge  dog  fox  with  its  two  front 
feet  securely  in  the  trap,  he  stopped  dead 
in  his  tracks. 

With  a satisfying  thrill,  the  hunter  pic- 
tured in  his  mind  just  how  it  all  had  hap- 
pened. Old  Crip’  had  come  trotting  down 
the  trail.  Suddenly  he’d  heard  the  ticking, 
stopped  and  cocked  his  head  to  listen.  Once 
he’d  located  the  sound  beneath  the  harm- 
less-looking moss,  his  curiosity  soon  got  the 
better  of  his  caution.  He  fiercely  pounced 
upon  the  spot  with  both  forepaws  and  bared 
his  fangs  in  readiness  to  finish  off  his  hidden 
victim.  The  next  thing  he  knew,  unyielding 
jaws  of  steel  firmly  held  him  captive. 

In  his  reconstruction  of  the  events  which 
had  transpired,  Ted  made  only  one  mistake — 
closer  examination  painfully  revealed  that 
the  Crippled  Fox  was  not  the  victim  of  his 
ruse.  To  make  matters  even  worse,  the 
trapped  beast  had  smashed  the  watch  to 
bits  in  its  struggle  to  escape.  Jessup  was 
all  but  ready  to  admit  defeat. 

The  next  day,  the  hunter  could  barely 
muster  sufficient  interest  to  start  out  upon 
his  line.  But  when  he  finally  stepped  out 
his  cabin  door,  his  spirits  rose  a bit.  A 
fine  light  snow  had  fallen  in  the  night.  It 
was  ideal  for  tracking  and  not  the  hated 
type  which  would  cause  his  traps  to  freeze. 
At  the  second  cubby  set,  Ted’s  enthusiasm 
reached  its  former  height.  He  could  plainly 
see  where  Old  Crip’  had  smelled  about  and 
had  come  within  an  inch  of  stepping  on  the 
trap.  From  there  his  tracks  led  off  toward 
a scratching  post  not  far  away.  The  fox 
had  walked  up  within  a few  feet  of  it,  but 
must  have  sensed  the  hidden  danger.  He 
had  abruptly  turned  off  on  the  run.  Ob- 
viously he  was  trap-wise. 

Jessup  followed  the  Crippled  Fox’s  tracks 
along  the  hillside.  The  beast  had  untir- 
ingly traveled  from  one  pine  thicket  to 
another.  Each  had  been  carefully  hunted 
out  and  had  produced  a few  woods  mice. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  Ted  jumped  his 
quarry  in  an  old  clearing  on  the  far  side 
of  Rocky  Ridge.  There  the  redcoat  had 
bedded  down  to  rest  in  the  early  morning. 
The  snow  imprint  plainly  indicated  that  the 
fox  had  been  asleep  for  hours.  As  a pro- 
tection against  the  unseasonable  cold,  it  had 
curled  up  in  a furry  ball,  with  its  bare 
nose  and  foot  pads  carefully  covered  by  its 
bushy  tail.  The  hunter  followed  along  the 
running  trail  only  a short  distance.  Since 
rabbits  were  unusually  scarce — he  had  seen 
just  three  fresh  tracks  all  day — he  soon  de- 
cided that  he  knew  exactly  where  he  could 
find  the  Crippled  Fox  hunting  mice  next 
morning.  He  then  turned  off  and  headed 
homeward. 

That  evening  after  supper,  Ted  took  some 
large  kitchen  matches  from  a jar  above  the 
stove.  Then  he  sat  down  and  began  to 
practice  a trick  he  had  not  performed  for 
years.  About  midnight,  finally  convinced 


that  he  had  regained  his  former  skill,  h<- 
blew  out  the  oil  lamp  and  crawled  into  hi;, 
bunk.  After  a few  hours  of  fitful  .sleep, 
he  rose  again  and  dressed.  He  gul[>e<l  .i 
hurried  breakfast,  checked  the  action  of  his 
rifle  and  started  for  the  crest  of  Rocky  Ridge. 

It  was  still  dark  when  he  reached  the 
clump  of  pitch  pines  where  he  planned  to 
take  his  stand.  With  some  difficulty  -he 
dared  not  show  a light — he  finally  found  a 
suitable  place  to  hide.  He  sat  down  on  a 
low  stump  between  two  small  evergreens 
and  waited  for  the  break  of  day.  Condi- 
tions were  ideal — it  was  clear  and  cold 
without  the  slightest  breeze. 

When  there  was  at  last  light  enough  to 
use  his  open  rifle  sights  with  certainty,  Ted 
carefully  withdrew  a wooden  match  from  an 
inside  pocket  of  his  coat.  He  barely  wet 
the  head  by  touching  it  lightly  to  his  tongue. 
He  then  placed  it  against  the  barrel  of  the 
gun  which  lay  across  his  lap.  A deft 
quarter-twist  promptly  followed  by  a sec  - 
ond  in  reverse,  produced  two  high-pitched 
squeaks  just  like  those  uttered  by  a mouse 
in  play.  Although  they  were  comparatively 
faint,  Jessup  knew  a fox  could  hear  ihem 
from  a long  way  off.  Careful  not  to  move 
his  head,  the  hunter  scanned  the  hillside 
just  below  him  with  quickly-shiiting  eyes. 
All  remained  absolutely  motionless. 

After  some  two  minutes  had  elapsed,  Ted 
carefully  wet  the  match  once  more  and 
produced  another  pair  of  squeaks  exactly 
like  the  first.  Again  he  cast  his  eyes  back 
and  forth  across  the  slope.  Suddenly  he 
caught  a glimpse  of  some  moving  object  on 
his  left.  Soon  a huge  red  fox  in  resplendent 
winter  coat  moved  out  from  behind  a nearby 
rock.  In  three  quick  steps  it  disappeared 
from  view,  but  Jessup’s  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  its  right  front  leg  which  had  ob- 
viously been  broken  years  before.  This  time 
there  could  be  no  doubt — it  was  Old  Crip’. 

Ted  slowly  raised  his  gun  and  waited 
tensely.  He  did  not  even  hear  a chickadee 
which  had  burst  forth  in  chatter  in  the  tree 
beside  him.  As  the  seconds  slowly  passed, 
he  was  conscious  only  of  the  violent  pound- 
ing of  his  heart;  his  breathing  was  irregular 
and  forced.  Eventually  the  fox  again  moved 
into  view  and  stood  broadside  less  than  forty 
yards  away.  As  the  gold-tipped  sight  moved 
up  across  his  shoulder,  the  rifle  cracked. 
Old  Crip’  doubled  over  and  lay  lifeless  on 
the  snow. 


One  of  the  strangest  animals  in  the  world 
is  the  solenodon.  the  habitat  of  which  is 
confined  to  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  By 
many  he  is  considered  the  "missing  link.” 
In  structure  he  differs  from  all  other  living 
mammals,  and  combines  many  of  the  features 
of  the  moles,  rats,  ant-eaters,  shrews,  bats 
and  true  carnivorae.  Few  have  ever  been 
captured  alive  and  those  few  have  lived  but 
a short  time  in  captivity. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  Fish  hawks  or  ospreys  feed  entirely  upon 

fish.  They  do  not  kill  and  eat  ducks  or 
other  birds. 

2.  Cranes  (a  whooping  crane  is  shown  in 

the  drawing)  fly  with  their  long  necks 
extended. 

3.  Pelicans  have  webbed  feet. 
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if  the  local  group  initiating  the  measure  can’t  find  a sponsor  it 
is  rather  idle  to  introduce  it.  If  there  is  real  need  for  a sponsor, 
he  can  be  found.  Had  it  not  been  generally  known  that  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  opposed  the  reorganization  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission at  this  time,  and  had  the  Federation  not  felt  that  it 
should  concentrate  on  a different  measiir'e,  a sponsor  would  have 
been  available. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Federation’s  Legislative  Committee 
this  j^ar,  I spent  a lot  of  time  preparing  bills  for  introduction 
in  the  General  Assembly.  I also  worked  with  others  in  the 
preparation  of  bills.  After  the  session  got  under  way,  I was 
granted  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Game  and  Forests.  The  Committee  very  graciously  allowe.d 
me  to  explain  the  Federation’s  attitude  on  all  the  measures  then 
pending  before  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  questions  which 
ensued  I frankly  stated  that  irrespective  of  my  own  or  anyone 
else’s  personal  views,  and  irrespective  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  recommendations,  I was  there  to  explain  the 
Federation’s  viewpoint  on  the  bills. 

The  recent  Legislature  had  before  it  a number  of  proposals 
based  on  recommendations  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  State 
Government  Commission.  Those  recommendations  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committee  after  hearings  where  state  officers  of 
the  Federation  and  representatives  of  most  of  the  divisions  ex- 
pressed their  views. 

From  what  I can  learn,  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
that  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  organized  sportsmen,  except 
one  or  two,  were  quite  constructive  in  their  recommendations 
and  voiced  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  well-informed 
conservationists  in  the  State.  It  is  important  that  one  division’s 
representatives  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  dealing  in  per- 
sonalities and  finding  fault  with  various  departments,  particularly 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Fish  Commission.  The  criticisms 
were  in  regard  to  matters  which  the  officers  and  Directors  of 
the  Federation  had  thoroughly  investigated  and  found  not  to 
be  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

The  attitude  and  type  of  thinking  from  which  these  petty 
gripes  emanate  is  well-known  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  active 
in  the  Federation.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  State 
Government  Commission  Committee’s  conclusions  were  apparently 
somewhat  influenced  by  them,  I would  say  they  should  be  en- 
tirely ignored.  When  practically  all  the  witnesses  before  such 
a body  are  satisfied  to  rely  on  open  negotiation  and  cooperation 
based  on  expressions  of  honest  convictions  to  improve  the  opera- 
tions of  their  agencies,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a few,  with  personal 
axes  to  grind,  can  make  even  a minor  impression,  and  use  such 
a worthy  Committee’s  time  for  a sounding  board.  We  as  sports- 
men can  eliminate  this  kind  of  pettiness  from  our  deliberations 
without  endangering  the  democracy  of  our  organization.  Let’s 
stick  to  fundamental  issues. 

The  wide  variety  of  opinions  among  the  organized  and  im- 
organized  sportsmen  caused  entirely  too  many  bills  effecting 
game,  fish,  and  other  natural  resources  to  be  introduced  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Some  of  them  were 
purely  vicious  in  character.  In  some  cases  those  who  sponsored 
them  were  not  even  aware  of  the  real  effect  of  the  bills,  the 
motives  behind  them,  or  the  identity  of  those  who  prepared  them. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  although  the  problems 
of  conservation  of  fish  and  game  are  of  importance  to  sports- 
men, they  are  important  primarily  in  the  recreational  aspects  of 
life.  As  such  they  have  a tendency  to  be  treated  as  of  secondary 
importance  by  the  legislators  except  in  areas  where  the  fish  and 
game  assume  a broad  economic  base  for  the  citizens  daily  living. 
Consequently  we  find  the  most  interest  in  game  and  fish  legis- 
lation expressed  by  the  legislators  from  the  rural  areas.  The 
legislators  from  the  more  populous  areas  are  preoccupied  with 
problems  which  to  them  are  more  pressing.  They  tend  therefore 
to  relegate  sportsmen’s  matters  to  the  rural  legislators  and  to 
forget  that  they  themselves  represent  the  large  majority  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  license  holders.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
rural  legislator  is  not  often  that  of  the  majority  of  the  sp>orts- 
men,  but  his  influence  on  legislation  is  great.  This  is  the  basic 
difficulty  with  the  Federation’s  program  and  is  the  factor  which 
makes  it  so  hard  to  be  effective.  Of  almost  equal  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  game  and  fish  bills  are  introduced 
by  individuals  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Federation  and 
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generally  expressing  a desire  to  cure  some  local  problem  without 
any  thought  to  the  collateral  effect  on  other  sportsmen  in  other 
sections.  We  thus  need  information  not  only  about  the  progress 
of  our  own  legislation,  but  also  about  proposed  legislation  of ; 
which  we  know  nothing. 

Outside  of  our  personal  contacts  with  Members  and  Senators, 
the  only  reliable  source  of  information  in  1947  was  the  weekly 
Legislative  Bulletin  put  out  by  the  Game  Commission.  I believe- 
all  organizations  will  agree  that  we  owe  the  Commission  a vote 
of  thanks  for'  the  fine  job  it  did  in  getting  these  bulletins  to  us^ 
regularly.  They  kept  us  informed  and  gave  the  organizations  a : 
chance  to  express  their  views  promptly.  But  we  as  a Federation 
did  not  have  an  equally  prompt  and  effective  medium  of  our  own ' 
through  which  to  lay  our  views  before  our  legislators  and  ouri 
member  groups.  We  were  weak  in  this  respect.  As  a result,  thei 
local  groups  in  their  contacts  with  the  General  Assembly  often ' 
differed  considerably  with  decisions  previously  made  by  the  State  ^ 
Federation  and  often  merely  because  of  lack  of  information.  ■ 

One  way  to  overcome  this  of  course  would  be  for  the  F ederation ; 
to  have  its  paid  legislative  representative  in  Harrisburg  every  i 
week  during  the  session.  Such  a person  is  expensive  and  hard 
to  find.  But  if  we  cannot  maintain  the  right  kind  of  representa- 1 
tion  in  Harrisburg,  it  would  be  far  better  to  present  our  views: 
through  regular  communications  direct  from  the  State  Head- 
quarters. I have  in  mind  one  session  when  the  chairman  of  our  ■ 
Legislative  Committee  happened  to  live  in  Harrisburg.  Somei 
of  the  things  he  did  were,  at  the  time  and  have  turned  out  to  . 
be,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  sportsmen ' 
[of  the  things  he  did],  and  the  legislation  was  going  so  badly 
for  the  sportsmen  that  at  the  last  minute  the  President  of  the 
Federation  himself  had  to  step  in  and  save  the  day.  We  have 
not  yet  corrected  some  of  the  bad  legislation  for  which  oiir  own 
representative  was  responsible  during  that  particular  session. 

This  year  most  of  the  bills  which  the  Federation  originated  i 
were  introduced  fairly  early.  Some  unfortunately  did  not  get  out- 
of  committee  until  too  late  to  receive  the  frxll  consideration  they 
deserved.  By  that  time  damaging  proposals  and  eunendments  of 
various  kinds  had  been  introduced,  and  we  as  organized  sports- 
men were  compelled  to  spend  much  of  our  energy  defeating  | 
bad  bills. 

One  of  the  worst  measures  before  the  1947  General  Assembly  ■ ! 
was  ■ the  proposed  transfer  of  40,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  in : 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Coimties  to  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  under  color  of  setting  it  up  as  a Veterans’  Forest. 
The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  plenty  of  tracts  which 
can  be  set  up  as  Veterans’  Forests,  and  many  more  suitable 
ones.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  is  so  constituted  now 
that  the  plan  to  take  Game  Land  for  the  purpose  has  been 
defeated. 
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Sportsmen  led  by  the  Federation  from  one  end  of  the  State 
o another  jumped  on  this  proposal.  When  its  sponsors  found 
hat  they  were  defeated  they  had  a much  more  sweeping  bill 
ntroduced  in  the  Senate  to  transfer  any  publicly-owned  forest 
ands  in  the  State  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
This  would  have  empowered  the  head  of  a single  department, 
vith  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  take  any  or  all  of  the 
150,000  acres  of  public  hunting  grounds  purchased  with  game 
unds,  without  the  consent  of  the  Game  Commission  and  without 
idequate  compensation.  Neither  of  these  bills  ever  got  out  of 
nmmittee. 

’ The  Federation  can  check  up  one  real  victory  and  one  from 
ivhich  we  may  draw  several  valuable  lessons.  For  several  years 
he  Federation  has  advocated  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
lesident  Fishing  License  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  The  Federation, 
iowever,  was  split  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ear- 
nark  the  added  fifty  cents  for  land  purchase,  improvement  of 
ishing  waters,  etc.  Last  year  a committee  of  the  Federation  was 
•ippointed  to  make  a special  report  and  recommendation.  The 
Committee  reported  a compromise  and  recommended  a 50  cent 
ncrease  earmarking  25  cents.  Before  the  Legislative  Session  the 
’ederation  Directors  had  decided  that  this  would  be  the  test 
neasure  and  one  on  which  we  would  receive  the  most  opposition, 
t soon  became  apparent  that  to  get  the  measure  through  as  we 
wanted  it  we  should  lose  some  other  needed  legislation,  but  we 
elt  that  to  get  this  and  prevent  any  outside-sponsored  vicious 
egislation  would  be  all  we  could  do.  We  got  it,  but  only  after 
|i  hard  fight.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  opposition  was  not 
rom  sportsmen.  We  really  had  the  sportsmen  working  together, 
lie  opposition  was  political  in  its  nature  and  from  two  groups 
jvho  are  not  interested  in  conservation  legislation  from  the  sp>orts- 
nen’s  point  of  view.  It  also  points  up  the  fact  that  the  legislators 
, lave  time  for  only  one  or  two  controversial  sportsmen’s  measiores 
L Session  because  of  the  pressure  of  business,  and,  finally,  that 
Ilians  have  to  be  made  early  where  opposition  is  expected. 

We  failed  in  our  effort  to  have  a new  Fish  Code  enacted, 
’he  bill  was  not  introduced  as  early  as  it  should  have  been  and 
yas  in  committee  too  long  in  view  of  the  unexpected  opposition 
I rom  the  same  element  we  had  to  contend  with  on  the  Fish 
I ijicense  Law.  The  bill  did  not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  for 
• iroper  consideration  and  it  died  in  committee.  Months  of  pain- 
I taking  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  code  will  not  bear 
ruit  until  1949.  As  already  indicated,  the  bill  to  revamp  the 
’ish  Commission  was  not  introduced  at  all  because  the  Federation 
;Toup  which  originated  the  resolution  this  year  failed  to  get 
■ I sponsor  for  it,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  found  out  that 
here  was  no  chance  of  its  becoming  a law  even  if  a sponsor 
vere  found. 

Various  desirable  game  bills  which  we  as  sportsmen  recom- 
nended  were  adopted.  The  most  important  was  the  amendment 
b require  that  shotgims  and  .22  calibre  rifles,  when  carried  in 
'ehicles  at  night,  be  in  cases,  taken  apart,  or  securely  wrapped. 
The  sole  purpose  of  it  is  to  stop  the  deer  jack-lighting.  Every 
' portsman  who  lives  in  the  wooded  sections  of  the  State  knows 
now  important  this  provision  is.  There  never  was  a time  in  the 
1 dstory  of  game  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  when  there  was 
o much  spot-lighting  by  meat-hunters  as  last  year.  This  amend- 
1 aent  will  not  work  a hardship  on  sportsmen  who  think  anything 
if  their  valuable  firearms  or  their  own  safety.  But  it  will  cer- 
ainly  make  it  tough  for  the  deer  jack-lighters. 

' One  proposal,  not  favored  by  the  Federation,  would  have  ad- 
'anced  the  dog  training  season  to  August  1.  It  also  would  have 
nade  it  easier  for  those  wanting  to  hunt  foxes  all  year  long  to 
:et  special  consideration  for  their  counties.  A bill  to  accomplish 
hese  objectives  was  passed  by  the  House  but  died  in  the  Senate 
Committee.  Late  in  the  session  the  same  ideas  were  tacked  onto 
inother  bill  which  passed  both  Houses,  even  though  the  Federa- 
ion  sent  all  the  Senators  telegrams  opposing  it.  Governor  Duff 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  dog  training  season  remains  the  same 
IS  it  has  been  for  years.  The  sportsmen’s  onnosition  to  that  bill, 
lowever,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  unforseen  opposition  on 
ome  of  the  other  bills. 

Now  for  a brief  review  of  the  effort  to  increase  hunting  license 
ees:  In  the  first  place  our  Federation  was  quite  divided  on 

his  suggestion.  We  hesitated  in  February  to  take  a determined 
tand  either  for  or  against  a license  increase,  except  for  non- 
esidents.  We  were  perfectly  willing  to  sock  our  visitors.  I think 
ve  fumbled  the  ball. 

The  Game  Commission  unfortunately  did  not  tell  us  early 


enough  that  they  needed  more  money.  If  they  had  advised  us 
accordingly  we  might  have  acted  differently.  Many  of  us  sought 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  by  assuming  that  the  surplus  the  Game 
Commission  accumulated  during  the  war  years  would  last  a long 
time.  We  did  not  face  facts  squarely  even  though  we  all  knew 
our  $2.00  fee  would  provide  only  about  half  what  it  did  back 
in  1927,  when  the  last  increase  was  made. 

By  the  time  we  realized  that  the  Commission  would  have  to 
spend  all  of  its  accumulated  reserve  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  could  not  possibly  expand  its  program  as  we  sportsmen  de- 
sire without  more  money  from  each  of  us,  it  was  late  in  the 
session.  We  then  were  busy  licking  bad  bills. 

There  were  actually  about  a half  dozen  bills  in  the  Gener2il 
Assembly  to  increase  hunters’  licenses.  Some  of  them  prop>osed 
a flat  increase  for  everybody,  residents  and  non-residents  alike, 
with  the  additional  money  earmarked  only  for  game  stocking; 
others  proposed  different  kinds  of  licenses  for  residents  and  non- 
residents. Some  suggested  combination  licenses;  others  did  not 

The  measure  that  received  the  most  attention  was  House  Bill 
454.  It  started  out  with  separate  licenses  for  small  game,  big 
gams,  trapping,  and  a combination  for  residents.  It  was  batted 
around  in  the  House  and  finally  passed  with  no  increase  for 
residents  except  the  issuing  fee,  but  a sizeable  increase  for  non- 
residents. When  it  got  to  the  Senate,  the  separate  license  features 
for  both  residents  and  non-residents  were  restored,  with  a lower 
fee  for  non-residents  hunting  small  game.  The  House  refiised  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments.  The  separate  licenses  for 
residents  was  the  main  objection.  Conferees  were  appointed. 
They  agreed  upon  a single  license  for  all  residents,  increased 
to  $2.60,  starting  in  1948;  a separate  small  game  license  for  non- 
residents at  $10.25,  a big  game  license  at  $15.25,  and  a non- 
resident trapper’s  license  for  $25.25,  the  new  schedule  for  visiting 
hunters  to  start  this  Fall. 

The  Senate  promptly  accepted  its  conference  committee’s  re- 
commendations, but  the  report  came  before  the  House  at  an 
unfortunate  time.  It  did  not  receive  the  consideration  it  deserved 
and  was  defeated.  When  the  House  refused  to  support  its  con- 
ference committee,  it  appointed  a second  committee.  It  failed  to 
resolve  the  differences  with  the  Senate,  and  the  proposition  died. 
Along  with  it  went  some  other  very  desirable  changes  in  the  law. 
Actually  I am  told  the  increases  recommended  in  the  conference 
committee’s  report  would  have  added  only  about  $500,000  of 
additional  revenue,  beginning  next  year. 

We  got  the  Fish  Commission  more  money  this  season.  But  the 
Legislature  in  effect  told  the  Game  Commission  to  bust  the  bank 
first,  then  they  might  bail  them  out.  This  amovmted  to  telling 
the  Commission  that  it’s  not  good  business  to  accumulate  the 
sportsmen’s  money,  or  to  have  a sizeable  working  reserve  in 

the  sock  for  emergencies. 

I am  convinced,  as  most  broadminded  sportsmen  must  be, 
that  in  the  next  session  we  organized  sportsmen  should  go  before 
the  General  Assembly  with  a united  front  for  a substantial  in- 
crease in  our  hunting  license  fees.  A dep>artment  which  budgets 
$3,300,000,  the  Game  Commission’s  budget  for  this  fiscal  year, 
can’t  operate  very  long  on  accumulated  balances  when  it  spends 
almost  $1,000,000  more  than  its  income  the  year  before.  The  Com- 
mission cannot  expand  its  activities  as  the  sportsmen  request 
imless  we  give  it  more  money.  In  fact,  I fear  some  very 

essential  programs,  such  as  expansion  of  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  projects,  and  more  intensive  food  and  cover  work,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  We  certainly  can’t  stock  more  game  (the 
wisdom  of  which  I question  personally,  altliough  tlie  hunters 
seem  to  want  it) , pay  bigger  and  better  bounties,  hire  more 

men  and  pay  them  well,  and  do  the  many  otlier  things  we  want 
with  the  present  $2.00  license. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a look  at  some  of 
our  sister  states.  Upon  inquiry  I find  that,  for  all  kinds  of  state- 
wide hunting  and  trapping,  residents  in  other  states  must  pay 
much  higher  fees:  For  example,  Michigan,  $7.50:  Maryland.  $5.25; 
New  Jersey,  $3.15  (after  January  1);  New  York,  $2.50;  and 

Virginia,  $2.50.  We  here,  with  a bigger  program  and  more  hunters 
to  accommodate,  cannot  get  by  for  $2.00.  But  unless  we  wake 
up  the  Legislature  and  the  sportsmen  by  1949,  tlie  kind  of  hunting 
we  have  known  will  be  gone  forever  for  the  ordinary  sportsman. 

I have  tried  to  hit  only  a few  of  the  high  spots,  and  to  point 
out  why  we  failed  to  get  more  of  what  we  should  have  gotten 
in  the  1947  Session.  Let  us  as  sportsmen  take  a lesson  from  our 
experience,  agree  to  tackle  a few  impoidant  projects  for  the  1949’ 
Session,  then  stick  together  and  get  them  through. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 


3.  Fascinates 

4.  A retaining  wall 

5.  Exist 

6.  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  (Abbr.) 

7.  Donkey 

8.  Coral  ridges 

9.  Ended 

10.  Religious  picture 

11.  Eft 

19.  Prefix  meaning  “dawn” 

21.  Look  after 

23.  Paddles 

24.  Free 

25.  At  home 

26.  Eating  times 

27.  Has  gone  up 

30.  Slide  over  or  omit 

31.  Compound  ether 

33.  The  evening  star 

34.  Messenger 

36.  Artists 

37.  Porker  hunted  with  lances 
in  India 

39.  Friar’s  title 

42.  By 

43.  Small  stone 

45.  Ludicrously  humorous 

46.  Negative 

47.  Neck  covering  of  horses 

48.  English  jacket 

50.  Show  the  way 

51.  Finishes 

54.  Collection  of  facts 

55.  Gangster’s  pistol 

56.  Bag  limit  on  wild  turkey 


15.  Greek  letter 

16.  Rhyme 

17.  At  present 

18.  Permitted  shell  capacity 
of  hand-operated  repeat- 
ing shotguns 

20.  Dim 

22.  Pedestrians’  hazards 
26.  Your  wife 

28.  Most  important 

29.  “You”  to  a Quaker 

32.  East  Indies  (Abbr.) 

33.  Group  of  cattle 

34.  A well  trained  dog  does 
this  when  walking  with 
you 

35.  Trembling  trees 

37.  Your  butcher 

38.  Smallest 

39.  The  first  poor  man’s  car 

40.  Of  (French) 

41.  Cut  off  a sms.r  piece 

42.  Sheik’s  follower 

43.  By 

44.  Type  of  peach  with  a 
smooth  skin 

47.  Partner  of  Mr.  Goidv/yn 
and  Mr.  Mayer 
49.  Of  the  peerage 

52.  Consumed 

53.  Gog’s  side-kick 

57.  Mr.  Franklin 

58.  Correlative  of  neither 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 
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Across  59.  Void  of  sense 

60.  Boy 

1.  Your  first  lesson  m Eng-  Printers  measures 


lish 


62.  Supply  with  food 


4.  War-developed  locating  gg  Belonging  to  Ed. 
device 

9.  Fish  rudder  Down 

12.  Exclamation  of  contempt 

13.  Expunge 

14.  Frozen  water 


1.  Aid  or  assist 

2.  Wash  all  over 


CASE  FOR  COOPERATIVE  FARM- 

GAME  PROGRAM  f ‘ 

f.'  ■ 

(Continued  from  Page  25)  ?,  ,31 

J.fm.l 

There  are  exceptions  to  this,  of  course 
such  as  extremely  fertile  farms  on  ver^  'bi 
level  land  where  erosion  and  rapid  wate 
runoff  are  not  problems — but  they  are  rea  jjj 
exceptions.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  lant 
must  be  bound  down  by  contour  plowin; 
and  strip  cropping,  by  planting  cover  crop: 
and  by  filling  the  bare  gullies  with  shrub 
and  vines.  If  windbreaks,  hedges  and  wood- 
land  borders  are  planted,  and  if  stony  0)i| 
waste  areas  are  given  over  to  wildlife,  botl 
farm  and  game  will  benefit.  ’ 

Fortunately,  the  trend  of  the  times  i F' 
toward  using  these  practices  on  a broade;  1*' 
scale  than  a few  years  ago.  The  Garni 
Commission  has,  frankly,  a selfish  reasoi  lali 
for  wanting  to  see  farms  planted  so  that  th'  iiie; 
soil  and  moisture  will  be  conserved,  becausi  ;« 
such  conversation  makes  wildlife  mon  jja 
abundant.  The  wildlife  population  is  alway  in 
fluid,  never  static.  Man  can’t  control  weathei  |ii 
and  disease,  but  he  can  check  predator:  i;; 
to  a certain  extent  and  he  certainly  can  pro  ' 
vide  the  food  and  shelter  birds  and  animal; 
need  above  all  other  things  to  reproduci 
and  survive. 

The  farmer  should  have  an  equally  selfish  ^ 
interest  in  preserving  and  improving  hi;  , 
land.  If  he  does,  wildlife  will  be  helped 
The  Game  Commission  has  a constanth 
expanding  program  to  further  this  joint  con- 
servation of  land  and  wildlife.  One  of  thi 
aids  cooperators  get  is  practical  advice  fron 
Commission  technicians  on  conserving  soi 
and  other  profitable  farm  practices.  Every-  > ^ 
one  profits. 

Such  are  some  of  the  things  the  Commis-  ; 
sion  does  to  further  farmer-sportsmen  rela-  t“' 
tions.  The  hunter  can  help,  too,  anc  f® 

shouldn’t  depend  entirely  upon  the  Com- 
mission as  his  representative.  Sportsmen’s 
clubs  could  build  stiles  on  project  are;  ^ 
farms  so  gunners  can  cross  fences  withou 
damaging  them.  They  can  help  patrol  th( 
open  land  during  hunting  season  and  set 
that  project  rules  are  obeyed.  They  car 
form  a labor  pool  with  their  club  as  head-  , 
quarters  to  help  farmer-cooperators  in  the 
agricultural  rush  seasons. 

Both  groups  are  beginning  to  pull  together 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Commission,  which  if 
a coordinator;  but  farmers  and  sportsmen, 
alike  still  do  not  realize  fully  how  im- 
portant they  are  to  each  other. 

The  farmer  should  be  convinced  that 
without  the  hunter’s  license  money  and 
efforts  there  would  be  little  or  no  hunting, 
even  on  his  own  farm,  and  insect  pests 
would  become  much  more  troublesome  as  a 
result  of  fewer  insect-devouring  birds.  The 
hunters’  money  buys  the  game,  pays  pro- 
testors to  enforce  the  game  and  bird  laws, 
feeds  game  in  emergencies  and  otherwise 
maintains  wildlife.  If  the  game  laws  were 
suspended,  or  not  enforced,  for  five  years,: 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  more  hunting.  It  is 
an  artificial  sport  today.  Therefore,  the 
hunter  has  a definite  value  to  the  farmer 
who  values  the  song  and  insectivorous  birds, 
or  who  likes  to  see  rabbits,  pheasants  and 
other  game  around  his  place. 

The  sportsman  must  realize  that,  although 
his  license  money  helps  pays  his  way  in 
hunting,  he  doesn’t  own  the  land  on  which 
the  game  is  maintained,  and,  consequently, 
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I le  must  give  the  farmer  something  in  return 
I 'or  opening  that  land  to  gunning.  The  far- 
mer has  a definite  value  to  the  hunter. 

No  one,  and  least  of  all  the  Game  Com- 
• jnission,  pretends  that  the  Cooperative 
[ '■’arm-Game  Program  is  a solution  to  all  the 
[ jportsman-landowner  problems.  It  only  feels 
I hat  it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  and 
i hat  results  in  the  first  ten  years,  from  1936 
I o 1946,  encourage  it  to  work  toward  its 
;oal  of  leasing  eventually  one  million,  or 
■ven  more,  acres  of  farmland  under  the 
irogram. 

I Near  the  end  of  the  1946  hunting  season 
ihe  Commission  conducted  a survey  of  the 
project  Area  to  learn  how  the  landownei's 
elt  about  the  program.  Most  cooperators 
dv'ere  well-satisfied;  some  wanted  more  game 
litocked,  a few  wanted  greater  predator  con- 
:rol;  only  one  of  those  contacted  indicated 
i I issatisfaction. 

: • They  were  asked  how  hunters  conducted 
•hemselves  on  their  properties.  The  cus- 
tomary answer  was  “good.”  Indicative  of 
!his  was  that  very  few  violations  occurred 
: l/ithin  all  project  areas  operating  during  the 
1946  season.  There  were  only  nine  known 
liolations  within  safety  zones  and  one  with- 
I T.  a refuge.  Two  hunters  refused  to  show 
I heir  licenses  upon  request  of  the  farmer, 
j )ne  hunter  shot  at  a hen  pheasant,  another 
I eliberately  walked  across  a wheatfield. 

I It  follows  that,  if  the  farmer  assumes 
I ie  hunter  can  be  an  ordinary  decent  fellow 
I luch  like  himself,  the  hunter  will  try  to 
i e worthy  of  any  privileges  granted.  Cer- 

Iainly,  sportsmen  and  landowners  get  along 
luch  better  in  a spirit  of  mutual  give-and- 
ake  than  when  friction  exists. 

Any  group  of  farmers  who  own  or  con- 
jl’ol  1000  or  more  contiguous  acres,  and  who 
li.elieve  that  hunters  might  conceivably  not 
j^^ave  cloven  feet,  horns  on  their  heads  and 
he  odor  of  brimstone  about  them,  should 
[ ontact  the  local  Game  Commission  field 
fficers,  or  write  to  the  Harrisburg  office 
i,ar  full  information  and  help  toward  start- 
|-ig  a project. 


York  Chapter  No.  67  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
(league  has  scheduled  a three-day  field  trial  at 
odiantown  Gap  October  10-12.  A committee 
I eaded  by  Pret  Waughtel  has  gone  the  limit  to 
; live  bird  dog  enthusiasts  a full  season  of  ac- 
I vlties  and  for  these  trials,  have  scheduled 
j>mething  for  every  class  of  competition.  The 
I iieet  is  registered  and  should  draw  dogs  from 
iurrounding  states.  Events  will  be:  Open  Derby, 
pen  A 11- Age,  Open  Shooting  Dog.  Amateur 
ll-Age  (for  the  (iurt  Detter  Memorial  Trophy), 
nd  Member’s  Shooting  Dog  Stake. 


The  Western  Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
5sociation.  Inc.,  Sharon,  recently  ran  page-length 
ivertisements  in  local  papers  to  emphasize  their 
velfth  annual  pheasant  stocking  program  and 
) seek  new  members  in  their  1947  membership 
impaign. 


The  Annual  Fall  Outing  of  the  Holmesburg  Fish 
Game  Protective  Association  will  take  place  on 
le  club  grounds.  State  Road  and  Pennypack 
treet  on  Sunday,  September  28.  The  day’s  ac- 
vities,  which  will  start  at  9 a.m.,  will  include 
mtests  in  trap  shooting,  rifle  shooting,  pistol 
looting,  dead  mark  matches,  casting  contests, 
ing  shot  matches  and  entertainment  featuring 
leading  string  band  from  the  Philadelphia  area, 
he  grand  drawing  for  prizes  will  take  place  at 
p m.  Access  to  the  club  grounds  can  be  made 
ia  Route  66  to  Blakiston  Street  and  then  by 
iillowing  club  signs.  The  Outing  is  open  to 
le  public  and  admission  is  free. 


CONSERVATION 

Wagar,  J.  V.  K-  The  contest  for  western  pub- 
lic game  fields,  Journ.  Forestry  (825  Mills  Bldg., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  60  cents  a copy),  45  (5), 
May  1947,  pp.  323-328. 

A discussion  of  the  conflict  between  stockmen 
and  sportsmen  interests  and  the  competition  of 
big  game  and  livestock  for  forage,  and  especially 
winter  range.  "Livestock  interests  are  trying  to 
get  control  of  public  lands,  but  if  they  succeed, 
can  we  doubt  that  as  in  the  East  the  public  will 
have  to  buy  the  tracts  again  for  public  uses.’’ 

Baker,  John  H.  Let’s  face  the  waterfowl  crisis, 
Audubon  Magazine  (1000  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
28.  N.  Y.  45  cents  a copy),  49  (2),  March-April 
1947,  pp.  66-70. 

Discussion  of  the  decline  of  waterfowl  at  a 
time  when  hunting  pressure  is  increasing.  The 
President  of  the  National  Audubon  Society  "ad- 
vocates that  the  hunting  of  migratory  waterfowl 
in  North  America  be  discontinued  for  a year,  with 
the  xmderstanding  that  during  that  time  basic 
revisions  of  management  and  regulation  policies 
be  worked  out  and  adopted.’’ 

CONTROL 

Surber,  Eugene  W.  Aquatic  plant  control  with 
2,  4-d.  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (Merch- 
andise Mart,  Chicago  54,  111.)  Fishery  Leaflet  217, 
5 pp.,  March  1947. 

Summary  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  con- 
trol of  cattail,  spikerush,  roundstem  bulrush,  bur- 
reed,  willow,  and  water  lilies.  The  last  group 
were  not  successfully  controlled.  How  to  pre- 
pare and  use  spray  solution  is  dicussed. 

ECOLOGY 

Edminster,  Frank  C.  The  ruffed  grouse.  Its 
life  story,  ecology  and  management.  MacMillan 
Co.  (New  York,  $5.00  ) 385  pp.,  56  pis.,  17  figs., 
cartoons,  10  tables,  1947. 

One  of  the  top  books  concerning  this  noblest 
of  game  birds.  Accurate  and  thorough  yet  this 
book  provides  enjoyable  reading  for  the  game 
managers  and  gunners  alike. 

ECONOMICS 

Scott,  W.  E.  ‘‘Muskrat  farms,”  Wisconsin  Con- 
servation Bui.  (Wisconsin  Dept,  of  Conservation, 
Madison),  12  (2),  Feb.  1947,  p.  16. 

A detailed  breakdown  of  Wisconsin’s  312  li- 
censed muskrat  fur  farms. 

EDUCATION 

Weaver,  Richard  L.  "The  introduction  of  nat- 
ural resource  planning  in  our  schools  of  today,” 
American  Biology  Teacher  (403  California  Ave., 
Royal  Oak.  Mich.),  9 (4),  Jan.  1947,  pp.  109-116. 

A timely  presentation  of  one  of  our  principal 
obligations  to  future  generations.  A series  of 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  schools  is  of  such 
scope  that  school  officials  can  hardly  say  we  have 
need  of  none  of  these.  Suggestions  are  made  as 
to  teaching  and  a list  is  presented  of  source  ma- 
terials available  from  the  states  and  from  Federal 
and  National  agencies  and  periodicals. 

FOOD  HABITS 

McCabe,  Robert  A.  ”A  winter  rabbit  browse 
tally  on  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Arboretum, 
Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.  Arts,  and  Letters  (Madi- 
son), 37  (1945),  pp.  15-33. 

Browsing  by  cottontails  on  108  species  of  woody 
plants  is  discussed. 

LIFE  HISTORIES 

Thornton,  James  E.  The  black  bear,  Virginia 
Wildlife  (P.  O.  Box  1642,  Richmond  13),  8 (3), 
March  1947,  pp.  6.  7,  9,  20. 

A popular  article  on  sign,  habits,  food,  re- 
production, present  range  in  Virginia,  and  hunting. 

ECOLOGY 

Bishop,  James  S.  and  George  P.  Spinner.  Quan- 
tities of  weed  seed  produced  in  Connecticut 
cornfields,  Joum.  Wildlife  Management  (Logan 
J.  Bennett.  206  Forestry  Bldg..  State  College.  Pa. 
$1.00  a copy),  10  (4),  Oct,  1946.  pp.  300-303,  3 
tables^ 

The  most  important  of  8 weeds  studied  was 
ragweed,  followed  by  pigweed,  smartweed.  and 
yellow  foxtail.  Highest  production  was  on  fertile 
soils  and  in  fields  grown  to  com  the  previous 
season.  Weight  of  seed  per  acre  varied  from 
28  to  358  pounds.  Small  fields  were  more  pro- 
ductive, on  a per  acre  basis,  than  large  ones,  due 


to  the  fact  that  field  edges  produce  more  -le  c" 
of  weeds  and  more  stems  than  d..  the  centr, 
portions. 

Packard,  Fred  Mailer;/.  A -tudy  of  Uie  dee. 
and  elk  herds  of  Rocky  .Mountain  .National  Pari 
Colorado.  Journ.  Mammtilogy  ( Enmiett  T.  Mo'.;.; 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Sl.tW 
copy),  28  (1),  Feb.  1947,  pp.  4-12. 

Just  another  case  of  the  old.  old  story.  T. 
many  game  animals,  too  little  feed  due  to  over- 
browsing. The  deer  herd  is  now  more  or  le 
static,  elk  are  still  increasing.  Weiither  h 

been  beneficial — so  far. 

ECONOMICS 

Highley,  Paul  R.  Value  of  1945  fur  catch  u>;,> 
all  records.  Conservation  Volunteer  i Mmne.sou 
Dept.  of  Consen.’ation,  State  Ollice  Bldg.,  St.  Pan. 
1)  9 (55),  Nov. -Dec.  1946,  pp.  45-49. 

This  paper  deals  with  a discussion  of  the  fac- 
tors which  affected  the  catch  greatest  in  value 
though  not  in  numbers.  MinnesoUi's  fur  pro- 
duction seems  second  only  to  Louisiana.  Nearly 
9o /o  ui  tne  pens  ueie  soiu  to  dealers  in  the  State. 
Overturn  in  the  fur  business  is  estimated  at  $28  - 
500.000.  The  grand  total  for  1945  was  $6,674,105. 

FOOD  HABITS 

Taube,  Clarence  M.  Food  habits  of  Michigan 
opossums,  Joum.  Wildlife  Management  (Logan  J. 
Bennett,  206  Forestry  Bldg.,  State  College,  Pa. 
$1.00  a copy),  11  (1),  Jan.  1947,  pp.  97-103. 

This  study  revealed  the  opossaim  to  be  om- 
nivorous, but  preferring  animal  foods.  Stomach 
analyses  of  141  spring  and  fall  caught  animals 
revealed  a proportion  of  approximately  four-fifths 
animal  food  and  one-fifth  piant  food.  -Analyses 
of  stomach  and  intestinal  contents  failed  to  sup- 
port claims  of  hunters  that  opossums  are  highly 
detrimental  to  rabbits  and  pheasants. 

Hiatt,  Robert  W.  The  relation  of  pheasants  to 
agriculture  in  the  Yellowstone  and  Big  Horn 
river  valleys  of  Montana.  Montana  State  Fis’n 
and  Game  Commission  (Helena),  72  pp.,  14  pis., 
8 figs.,  15  tables. 

An  excellent  report  which  classifies  econom- 
ically food  items  and  the  results  of  field  observa- 
tions and  stomach  analyses  are  discussed  and 
tabulated  in  detail.  Economic  relations  of  the 
pheasant  are  discussed  and  reduced  to  graphs. 
Suggestions  are  made  as  to  farming  methods  for 
avoiding  damage.  From  the  author’s  srmunary : 
"Beneficial  influences  of  pheasants  on  agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  community — direct,  indirect, 
and  intangible — are  at  least  equal  to  and  prob- 
ably outweigh  the  negative  values.  Isolated 
areas,  however,  sustain  considerable  local  dam- 
age by  pheasants.  Local  control  of  pheasant 
populations  in  areas  where  damage  is  reported 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  live-trapping  during 
the  winter  months.  These  trapped  birds  may 
then  be  released  in  more  deirable  areas.  Efforts 
should  be  made  to  place  farmer-.sportsman  coop- 
eration upon  a higher  level  of  attainment,  be- 
cause one  of  the  chief  objections  of  the  fanner 
to  the  presence  of  pheasants  is  that  a few  thought- 
less, selfish,  or  vicious  hunters  exhibit  little  or 
no  respect  for  the  property  rights  of  tlie  land- 
owner.  Until  this  type  of  sportsman  is  elinu- 
nated  and  until  the  laws  permit  greater  control 
by  tlie  farmer  over  trespassers  upon  his  land,  little 
decrease  in  the  number  of  posted  fanns  may  be 
expected. 

LIFE  HISTORIES 

Brodt.  G.  W.  The  black  bear — buffoon  of  tlie 
north  woods.  Michigan  Conservation  (Michigan 
Dept,  of  Conservation.  State  Office  Bldg.,  Lansing'. 
15  (11),  Dec.  1946.  p.s. 

Characteristics,  life  history,  food  habits,  and 
winter  retirement.  The  animal  appears  to  be 
maintaining  its  numbers  in  Michigan,  where  about 
a thousand  were  killed  in  tlie  1945  hunting  season. 

MANAGEMENT 

Calleson,  Charles.  Wild  life  management  in  bal- 
anced farming.  Missouri  C'onservationisi  (Missouri 
Conservation  Commission.  Jefferson  City).  8 tl'. 
Jan.  1947.  pp.  1-3.  14-15. 

’The  purpose  of  balanced  farmhig  is  to  put 
every  bit  of  land  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  best 
suited,  at  the  same  time  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing fertility.  Whether  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  required  are  beneficial  to  wild- 
life i the  theme  of  this  paper.  ".Any  broad  pro- 
gram of  soil  conseri’ation  cannot  help  but  benefit 
wildlife  in  the  long  run.” 
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show  that  on  August  6,  1898  John  made  a 
triple  on  plover — a most  unusual  act.  July 
15,  the  opening  day  of  the  upland  plover 
season,  meant  as  much  to  Frank  and  me  in 
those  years  as  November  1 does  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  gunners  to-day.  Unlike  the 
present,  however,  when  the  opening  day 
finds  good  hunting  country  crowded  with 
gunners,  Frank  and  I were  usually  alone 
on  July  15.  Even  throughout  the  plover 
season,  of  about  five  weeks,  we  rarely  met 
any  other  hunters. 

My  diary  of  field-sports  records  many 
days  of  plover  hunting.  The  bags  were 
usually  from  three  to  ten  birds  for  Frank 
and  me.  Most  of  these  were  killed  with 
on-coming,  overhead,  or  crossing  shots. 
Hunting  as  a team,  one  man  would  be  con- 
cealed in  a cornfield  awaiting  the  birds 
driven  toward  him  by  his  partner,  who 
ranged  the  open  grass  or  wheat-stubble 
fields.  Rarely  would  the  ranger  get  a shot, 
for  unless  the  grass  was  fairly  high,  or  the 
birds,  as  in  late  August,  had  taken  on  much 
fat — when  some  35-yard  shots  could  be  had 
— the  wary  plover  would  usually  rise  well 
beyond  40-yards  away  from  him.  Sometimes 
one  of  iis  would  get  a passing  shot  as  he 
huddled  in  the  longer  grass.  Occasionally, 
when  the  birds  were  feeding  near  the  edge 
of  a cornfield,  which  was  unusual,  we  could 
stalk  them  through  the  standing  com.  The 
last  thing  we  would  have  thought  of  doing 
was  taking  a pointer  or  a setter  with  us. 
The  birds  would  not  lie  to  dog.  We  had 
trouble  enough  keeping  ourselves  watered 
those  hot  days  without  a panting  dog. 

The  best  day  Frank  and  I ever  had  on 
upland  plover  was  July  16,  1906.  I had  a 
Marlin  pump-gun.  We  hunted  the  farms 
near  the  Hammer  Creek  meeting-house  in 
Elizabeth-Clay  townships  of  northern  Lan- 
caster County,  the  lands  which  later,  on  my 
plover  census,  I called  tract  “D.”  We  were 
there  soon  after  sunrise  and  hunted  until 
twiUght.  We  shot  twenty  birds;  eight  to 
Frank’s  gun,  twelve  to  mine — which  was 
unusual,  for  in  most  of  our  bags  Frank 
was  ahead  of  me.  There  must  have  been 
250-300  plover  on  tract  “D”  that  day.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1908,  my  records  show,  I 
-■shot  thirty -six  upland  plover,  my  top  score 
in  twenty-two  years  of  plover  hunting. 

In  preparing  the  birds  for  the  table  we 
usually  picked  and  singed  them,  split  their 
Lacks  and  flattened  them  in  a toaster  to  be 
broiled  directly  over  hot  coals,  letting  the 
fat  drip  into  the  fire.  After  the  second  week 
•of  August  some  of  them  had  taken  on  so 
much  fat,  from  their  diet  of  grasshoppers, 
that  I have  known  their  distended  skins  to 
;split  open  as  they  struck  the  ground  after 
the  shot.  Thus  broiled  they  were  delicious 
eating.  I preferred  them  even  to  wood- 
cock, Wilson’s  snipe  and  bob-white. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1900  the  upland 
plover  had  been  heavily  shot  on  its  main 
range — the  mid-west  prairies.  By  1880, 
when  the  supply  of  passenger  pigeons  began 
to  wane,  it  had  become  one  of  the  favorite 
game-birds  of  the  market  hunters.  By  190.9 
Frank  and  I noted  a decrease  in  the  birds. 
By  1911  tracts  where  we  could  earlier  count 
on  finding  50-100  rarely  contained  10.  We 
shot  our  last  plover,  a bag  of  six,  August 
1913.  In  1914  the  bird  was  taken  off  the 
game  list,  and  spring  shooting  was  stopped. 


Up  to  that  time  Frank  and  I had  been 
eating  many  Wilson’s  snipe,  which  we  shot 
in  the  March  and  April  springhead  tussocks. 

« 4 * 

In  1921,  to  study  the  status  of  the  upland 
plover,  in  probably  its  best  range  in  Penn- 
sylvania, I began  to  take  a census  of  the 
birds  in  Lancaster  County.  I selected  four 
tracts,  which  my  hunting  experience  had 
taught  me  were  the  bird’s  favorite  breeding 
and  feeding  grounds.  Every  few  years, 
since  1921,  I have  been  making  a fairly 
accurate  count  on  these  four  tracts,  assisted 
by  parties  of  competent  rangers.  My  re- 
ports have  been  regularly  published  in  The 
Auk,  the  official  organ  of  the  American 
Ornithologists’  Union.  These  reports  are 
unique  in  America. 

This  yectr,  on  my  tenth  census,  I had  in 
my  party  of  rangers  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 
officially  representing  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  and  Editor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News.  Assisting  me  also 
were  my  life-long  fellow-trigger,  Frank  T. 
Thurlow;  and  the  good  bird  ooservers  Bar- 
ton L.  Sharp,  Russell  Markert,  George 
Pennypacker,  Charles  Regennas  and  Donald 
Ruhl  of  Lititz,  and  John  D.  Kendig  of  Man- 
heim.  We  covered  seven  to  eight  square 
miles,  between  8.30  A.M.  and  2.30  P.M.  on 
the  same  widely  separated  tracts  which  I 
had  selected  in  1921.  These  tracts  are  as 
follows:  “A”  two-three  square  miles  in 

Penn-Warwick  townships;  “B”  two  square 


miles  in  Manheim  township,  including  thf 
Lancaster  Municipal  Airport;  “C”  one  square 
mile  in  Warwick  township,  about  the  Johr 
Hess  farm;  “D”  two  square  miles  in  Eliza- 
beth-Clay townships,  about  the  Hamme) 
Creek  meeting-house.  The  total  census  re-' 
port,  to  date,  is  as  follows: 


Tract 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Total 

1921 

(Aug. 

4) 

12 

3 

3 

3 

21 

1922 

(Aug. 

3) 

8 

9 

1 

4 

22 

1923 

(Aug. 

9) 

23 

35 

1 

15 

74 

19'’5 

(Aug. 

8) 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

1936 

(Aug. 

4) 

5 

22 

4 

11 

42 

1937 

(Aug. 

4) 

11 

28 

1 

17 

57 

1939 

(Aug. 

3) 

14 

75 

0 

5 

94 

1941 

(Aug. 

4) 

94 

65 

0 

2 

161 

1945 

(Aug. 

8) 

5 

28 

12 

2 

47 

1947 

(Aug. 

6) 

23 

82 

1 

2 

108 

The  count  of  1945  I do  not  consider  nor- 
mal. That  season  hay-making  and  harves 
were  so  delayed  by  nearly  continuous  we 
weather  that  the  first  week  in  August  founc 
most  of  the  grass  and  wheat  fields  still  un 
cut  and  full  of  weeds.  Feeding  condition  j, 
being  unfavorable,  I believe  many  of  th  . 
ployer  left  the  region  earlier  than  usual.  . 

A notable  feature  of  the  census,  in  recen 
years,  has  been  the  increase  of  plover  oi 
tract  B,  the  Lancaster  Municipal  Airporl 
On  this  broad,  level  tract,  where  there  i - 
only  grass,  the  bird  has  found  its  suitabl  i . 
range  of  the  mid-west  prairies.  Betwee:, 
one  and  two  dozen  pairs  breed  there  nov 
Still  wary  of  man,  rising  and  descendin,  . 
planes  have  become  an  unnoticed  part  o 
their  lives. 


Upland  plover  shooting  was  a strain  on  the  neck  muscles  as  this  picture,  taken  of  Dr. 
Beck  in  1901,  clearly  shows. 
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Protection  in  the  United  States,  with  little 
doubt,  has  saved  this  picturesque  dry-land 
sandpiper — for  such  it  really  is — from  the 
.extinction  meted  upon  its  relative,  of  a 
jsimilar  migration  route  into  Argentina,  the 
Eskimo  curlew.  For  protected  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  no  longer  killed 
jthere  to  any  extent,  the  upland  plover  is 
still  a prized  game-bird  over  the  greater 
part  of  its  range  after  it  leaves  the  States. 
Richard  Pough,  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  a few  years  ago,  found  enormous 
numbers  of  upland  plover  being  shot  in 
Barbados  during  the  fall.  Alexander  Wet- 
nore,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum, 
ireported — after  his  visit  to  South  America 
;in  1926 — that  there  were  many  market  gun- 
iners  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  that  the 
?ame-laws  there  were  loose  and  unenforced, 
and  that  the  upland  plover  was  one  of  the 
j'avorite  foods  served  at  many  restaurants — 
'in  fact  it  had  replaced  the  Eskimo  curlew  as 
h table  delicacy.  A recent  letter  from  Dr. 
Wetmore  indicates  that  he  knows  of  no 
bhange  in  these  conditions. 

I Assuming  that  the  census,  in  typical  Lan- 
';aster  County,  properly  represents  condi- 
tions in  its  extensive  breeding  range,  which 
![  think  it  does,  the  numerical  status  of  the 
(upland  plover  seems  to  be  stabilized  to- 
day. While  there  has  been  a notable  in- 
crease since  1914,  doubtless  due  to  protec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  the  status  of  the 
Ispecies  now  seems  to  be  poised  in  equili- 
brium— the  rate  of  production  in  the  north- 
srn  zone  balanced  by  the  rate  of  destruction 
*in  the  southern  zone.  Possible  increase  is 
dependent  upon  improvement  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  game-laws  in  the  migration 
range  and  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  which 
are  doubtful. 

But  under  any  possible  conditions  of  in- 
crease, the  upland  plover  never  should  be, 
and  doubtless  never  will  be,  returned  to 
the  game-list  in  North  America.  It  could 
not  stand  10,000,000  shotguns  very  long. 
Having  to  run  the  gauntlet  throughout  its 
entire  14000  mile  annual  course,  it  would 
soon  go  the  way  of  the  Eskimo  curlew. 


Thomas  F.  Bell,  Supervisor  of  Division  “G” 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Ligonier, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  July  meeting 
of  the  Oakdale  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Successful 
methods  of  trapping  and  hunting  foxes  were 
demonstrated  to  Uie  members. 


The  first  annual  field  day  of  the  Cresson  Com- 
munity Sportsmen’s  Association  was  held  on  Sun- 
day, August  10.  High  powered  rifle  shoots,  trap 
shoots,  .22  calibre  rifle  shoots  and  plug  casting 
events  were  featured.  The  meet  was  open  to 
members  only.  Refreshments  were  served  after 
the  contests. 


The  Blandon  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Berks  County, 
will  conduct  trapshoots  on  their  newly  acquired 
grounds  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month.  Club 
members  have  installed  one  set  of  traps,  but  will 
enlarge  the  facilities  in  the  near  future.  All 
shoots,  at  25  clays,  will  be  open  to  the  public. 
Members  of  the  club’s  shoot  committee  include 
Edwin  Bossier,  Wayne  Henne,  Samuel  Young  and 
William  Kline. 


The  Ackermanville  Sportsmen’s  Association,  as- 
sisted by  the  Bangor  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  the 
Belfast-Edelmans  Rod  and  Gun  Club  are  raising 
over  300  three-week-old  pheasants.  The  birds  are 
being  cared  for  by  John  Duran,  near  Delabole. 
At  twelve  weeks  of  age,  the  birds  will  be  re- 
leased in  the  Slate  Belt  area.  The  public  is  in- 
vited to  inspect  the  chick-raising  project. 


Dropping  a total  of  seven  points  for  the  day, 
Carl  F.  “Red”  Sterbutzel,  Connellsville  rifleman, 
finished  in  fourth  in  aggregate  scoring  at  the 
small  bore  rifle  shoot  held  in  Harrisburg  re- 
cently under  the  auspices  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hunters  & Anglers  Club.  The  event  was  staged 
at  the  club’s  grounds. 

Charles  Whipple  of  Greensburg,  who  teamed 
with  Sterbutzel  to  win  second  place  in  the  two- 
man  team  event,  held  third  place  in  the  aggre- 
gate score. 

Sterbutzel  won  one  match,  was  second  in  two, 
fourth  in  one  and  sixth  in  two. 

The  winner  of  the  match  dropped  six  points 
for  the  day,  there  being  a two-way  tie  for  top 
honors. 

Sterbutzel’s  “first”  came  in  the  50-meter  event, 
he  scoring  398  with  26  x’s.  Whipple  was  right 
behind  him  in  that  one  with  a score  of  397  and 
26  x’s. 


Members  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  have  erected  12  large 
pheasant  holding  pens  in  the  Trexler  Lehigh 
County  game  preserve.  The  wire  enclosed  pens 
cover  an  area  144  bv  108  feet,  and  house  about 
500  ringnecks  which  were  transferred  from  the 
brooder  houses.  The  birds  will  be  released  next 
Spring. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  approved 
and  the  Lehigh  County  court  has  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Nimrod  Fish  and  Wildlife  Associa- 
tion of  Alburtis.  The  Association  is  a non-profit 
organization  whose  stated  purpose  is  to  promote 
good  fellowship  and  sportsmanship.  Incorporators 
and  directors  are  Forrest  B.  Kiefer.  Guy  Moyer. 
Raymond  G.  Eisenhard.  Raymond  F.  Scherer  and 
Solon  Greenawalt,  all  of  Alburtis. 


The  newly  remodeled  club  house  of  the 
Tamaqua  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  the  Owl  Creek 
Valley  was  recently  officially  re-opened  with 
special  ceremonies.  David  L.  Miller,  manager 
of  The  Evening  Courier,  spoke  on  the  subject 
“Give  Nature  a Hand.”  William  K.  West  served 
as  master  of  ceremonies  and  introduced  the  offi- 
cers of  the  club  and  members  of  the  building 
committee.  Officers  of  the  club  are  William 
Reed,  president:  T.  A.  Lower,  vice  president; 

Frank  Ulrich,  secretary:  Jesse  Kershner.  acting 

secretary:  Franklin  Lauer,  treasurer;  William  K. 
West,  Charles  Roeder  and  Herman  Houser,  trus- 
tees. 


Photo  Courtesy  State  Highway  Department. 


Four  State  rifle  clubs  were  recently  affiliated 
and  issued  charters  in  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Part  of  1193  new  NR.'^ 
members.  tBey  are  as  follows:  Cornwall  Field  and 
Stream  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club.  Rifle  Club  of  Butler. 
Saltsburg  Extension  Rifle  Club,  and  the  Sports- 
men’s Guild  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club. 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Association 
has  recently  been  awarded  a citation  by  Better 
Fishing,  Inc.  for  their  fine  work  in  assisting  con- 
valescent veterans  in  the  Valley  Forge  Hospita'. 
Better  Fishing  Inc.  a non-profit  organization 
whose  headquarters  are  at  509  South  Wabash  Ave.. 
Chicago  5.  111.,  is  striving  to  give  convalescent 
veterans  still  in  hospitals  a chance  to  fish.  The 
organization  awards  citations  to  clubs  who  per- 
form outstanding  service  in  this  connection  and 
is  urging  Pennsylvania  clubs  to  contact  the  Chief 
of  Special  Service  at  the  nearest  Veterans  Hos- 
pital to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The 
Chief  of  Special  Services  at  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  Aspinwall.  Pa.  is  Mr. 
Earl  E.  Moll;  at  the  hospital  in  Coatesvillo,  Mr. 
Arthur  R.  Jarvis. 


The  Octoraro  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Oxford,  will 
hold  their  second  annual  field  day  and  picnic 
early  in  September.  The  day  will  feature  a 
Coon  Field  Trial  (for  local  dogs  onlyl.  tlie  slioot- 
ing  “Linds,”  professional  exhibitionists,  and  the 
following  competitive  events:  Running  Deer. 

Rising  Bear,  Gofert.  Poker  Shoot,  Trap  Shoot. 
Mo  Skeet.  Standing  Mark,  Splaslj  Board,  and 
Pistol  Shoot.  Co-chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  field  day  are  Lt'on  Shaub  and 
Francis  Lyons. 


More  than  600  trappers  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  as  well  as  a number  of  out-of-staters 
attended  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Trappers  .Association,  held  late  in 
June  in  the  Smith-Elliot  State  Park.  Clearfield 
County.  Highlight  of  the  convention  was  the 
open  discussion  of  fur  bearing  animals  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  taking.  Each  sjiecies 
was  brought  uo  and  discussed  by  the  assembly 
of  trappers.  Guests  and  featured  speakers  in- 
cluded Mr.  Jay  C.  Gilford  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Shennan. 
Field  Division  Superrisors  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  Rosenkrans.  Predator  Control  .Agent 
of  the  Commission:  Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson  of  the 
Marj'land  Conservation  Department;  Mr.  E.  J 
Dailey,  inteniationally  known  trapper  and  writer: 
Mr.  O.  L.  Butcher,  president  of  the  New  York 
Trappers  Association;  and  Mr.  John  Tomcik.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  Ohio  Trappers  .Asso- 
ciation. 


This  Woodchuck  was  rudely  awakened  from  his  “night’s”  sleep  last  winter  when  a snow- 
plow shaved  the  wall  off  his  house. 
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Winter  Land 
Per  Cent 

TABLE  I 
Use  Practices 
of  Total  Fields 

1939-40  and  1946-47 
in  Each  County 

First 

Class 

Range 

No. 

Miles 

Driven 

No. 

Fields 

Counted 

Standing 

Corn 

Machine 

Picked 

Corn 

Com 

Stubble 

Grain 

Stubble 

Winter 
Sm.  Gr. 

Hay  & Pasture 

Woods 

Misc. 

Lehigh  

35 

*583 

*3.2 

*5.7 

*9.9 

*360 

*22.0 

*6.4 

*5.8 

*10 

462 

10.5 

3.0 

9.8 

16.1 

16.9 

15.4 

5.0 

4.1 

19 

Berks  

28 

*511 

*2.1 

*2.9 

*9.5 

*33.0 

*18.0 

*18.0 

*6.9 

*9 

268 

8.2 

1.1 

14.8 

13.1 

19.8 

11.2 

6.7 

2.6 

22 

Lebanon  

51 

*613 

*0.9 

*7.1 

*14.9 

*31.5 

*19.2 

*12.8 

*1.3 

*11 

631 

7.9 

3.6 

8.7 

16.4 

23.4 

16.1 

9.5 

2.4 

11 

Adams  

15 

*300 

*2.7 

*4.0 

*13.7 

*20.7 

*18.7 

*15.3 

*3.0 

*22 

185 

8.1 

3.0 

11.1 

18.0 

19.1 

12.6 

10.5 

2.4 

14 

Columbia  

14 

*206 

*0.9 

*3.9 

*16.3 

*37.4 

*14.1 

*14.1 

*3.4 

*9 

148 

5.6 

0.0 

16.5 

17.6 

16.2 

17.6 

5.4 

2.7 

18 

York  

26 

*480 

*1.4 

*2.3 

*14.8 

*25.2 

*25.2 

*9.3 

*3.1 

*18 

300 

9.3 

1.3 

13.0 

18.7 

22.7 

17.0 

5.3 

3.7 

9 

Average  % .... 

*1.9-8.3 

*4.3-2.0 

*13.2-12.3 

*30.7-16.6 

*19.5-19.7 

*12.6- 

•22.0 

*3.9-2.9 

*13.5-15 

* 1946-47 


cover,  and  cruising  territory  to  the  birds  during  the  most  vigor- 
ous period  of  their  annual  cycle.  With  the  exception  of  sloughs 
and  marshes,  no  other  type  of  winter  cover  is  as  attractive  to 
pheasants  as  fields  of  standing  com. 

Randall’s  work  on  the  over-winter  land  use  practices  bore  out 
the  fact  that  the  method  of  utilization  of  the  corn  crop  was  a 
direct  index  to  the  classes  of  pheasant  range  as  outlined  by 
Gerstell.  More  directly  the  hypothesis  is  that  the  amount  of 
standing  corn  over  winter  is  an  indicator  of  the  various  classes 
of  pheasant  range  in  Pennsylvania.  With  this  as  the  working 
basis  the  wi’iter  made  a survey  in  March  1947,  of  the  central  and 
southeast  pheasant  range  in  Pennsylvania  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
reasons  for  the  pheasant  decline. 

The  methods  employed  in  this  study  were  essentially  those  of 
Randall.  The  data  were  obtained  by  driving  in  an  automobile 
through  representative  portions  of  each  county  and  tallying  the 
cover  types  in  each  field  bordering  the  road.  For  this  study  the 
writer  recognized  four  types  of  corn  utilization  as  influencing  to 
varying  degrees  the  pheasant  population,  and  six  types  of  winter 
land  use  other  than  corn.  A permanent  route  was  established 
for  each  county  and  the  mileage  driven  was  discontinuous,  rep- 
resenting miles  of  agricultural  land  only.  Intervening  communities 
and  mountainous  or  swampy  land  were  not  included  in  the  mileage. 
The  only  items  included  but  not  tabulated  were  the  homesite.s 
and  barnyards  of  the  singly  occurring  farms.  In  a large  number 
of  samples,  the  size  of  the  fields  balanced  and  fahdy  accurate 
information  on  winter  food  and  cover  was  obtained. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  the  present  study  with  Ran- 
dall’s data,  the  mileage  and  routes  utilized  by  him  were  fol- 
lowed. However,  during  the  survey  a more  uniform  mileage 
system  was  adopted,  commensurate  with  the  area  of  pheasant 
range  contained  in  each  county,  so  that  future  land  use  surveys 
can  be  made  with  a minimum  of  time  expended  and  that  the 
data  be  more  directly  comparable. 

The  number  of  fields  of  each  cover  type  have  been  converted 
to  per  cent  of  total  fields  in  each  county  and  the  figures  are 
presented  in  Table  I.  The  percentages  of  the  various  cover  types 
occurring  in  first-class  range  were  averaged  for  the  winters  of 
1939-40  and  1946-47  and  are  presented  graphically  (Figure  1) . 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  the  first  class  range  shows  that 
while  the  total  acreage  of  corn  has  decreased  only  slightly,  the 
amount  of  standing  corn  has  fallen  far  helow  the  1939-40  figure. 
The  other  outstanding  difference  is  the  amount  of  grain  stubble. 
This  increased  acreage  of  grain  has  apparently  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hay  and  pasture  which  show  a reduced  acreage,  and  as 
the  size  of  grain  fields  average  smaller  than  hay  and  pasture  fields, 
some  accounting  is  made  for  the  increased  total  number  of  fields 
tallied  for  each  county.  The  various  other  cover  types  did  not 
show  any  appreciable  change. 

Randall  found  that  in  those  regions  where  dense  pheasant  popu- 


lations have  been  maintained  naturally,  from  seven  to  nine  pe'  t 
cent  of  the  land  area  had  standing  corn  during  the  winter  month:  i 
This  survey  disclosed  that  on  the  same  areas  examined  by  Ran  > 
dall,  the  amount  of  standing  corn  during  the  winter  ranged  froi  ' 
0.9  to  3.2  per  cent  of  the  land  area.  This  represented  a decrees 
from  an  average  of  8.3  in  1939-40  to  1.9  in  1946-47,  or  a decrees  t' 
of  77.1  per  cent.  The  amount  of  standing  corn  appears  to  he  a',  f 
important  factor  influencing  the  low  pheasant  population  in  th 
areas  that  were  formerly  of  first-class  rank.  | ’ 

Lancaster  County  has  long  been  known  for  its  excellent  pheas  / 
ant  hunting.  However,  the  pheasant  population  has  declined  ther  P 
also.  While  there  are  no  previous  data  available  for  comparisor  ‘ 
the  current  survey  indicated  only  0.6  per  cent  of  the  589  field  i 
counted  contained  standing  corn  over  winter..  ■ 

An  examination  of  the  figures  on  field  use  for  the  countie  r 
contained  in  second  class  pheasant  range  shows  but  little  chang 
as  compared  with  1939-1940. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  factors  involved  in  the  pheasant  de 
dine  but  changing  agricultural  practices  appear  to  be  the  mai: 
cause.  During  the  World  War  II  years,  labor  shortages  on  farm 
necessitated  more  and  more  farmers  to  switch  to  mechanica 
methods  to  replace  lost  manpower.  The  mechanical  corn  picke 
has  almost  completely  replaced  the  hand-picking  method  in  thi 
past  ten  years.  Also  during  the  past  ten  years,  tractors  and  tracto 
drawn  mowing  machines  have  increased  operating  speeds.  Thesi 
faster  moving  machines  give  nesting  and  rearing  birds  less  chanci 
of  escape,  and  as  a result  the  mortality  of  pheasants  during  th' 
haying  seasons  has  increased. 

High  prices  of  grains  and  other  farm  products  have  led  t( 
more  and  more  intensive  farming.  This  intensive  farming  re 
quires  more  and  more  duties  to  be  performed  by  machinery 
The  conversion  to  mechanical  aids  is  almost  complete.  There  i; 
not  much  likelihood  that  these  newer  and  faster  methods  of  farm- 
ing will  ever  be  discarded  for  the  old  and  slower  methods. 

Other  states  carrying  on  pheasant  studies  to  determine  thi'i 
causes  of  the  pheasant  decline  have  found  similar  agriculture 
changes.  Although  no  definite  comparative  figures  are  presentee 
here  on  the  amount  of  nesting  cover  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  have  much  less  available  nesting  cover  today  thai 
was  present  in  1939-1940.  We  suspect  that  higher  corn  and  smal 
grain  prices  have  caused  thousands  of  acres  of  hay  fields,  wash 
land,  and  pasture  to  be  plowed  and  put  into  those  crops.  If  sucl 
is  the  case,  our  pheasant  population  is  being  reduced  during  the 
reproduction  season  as  well  as  during  the  winter. 

Summary 

1.  The  method  of  mapping  the  Pennsylvania  pheasant  range  bj 
Gerstell  has  been  explained  and  presented  as  the  basis  for  thf 
work  done  by  Randall  and  the  writer. 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Photo  Courtesy  Sun  Gazette,  Williamsport. 

Section  of  the  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  persons  who  attended  a marksmanship  demon- 
stration at  the  Lycoming  sportsmen’s  annual  outing  last  summer 


I 

ET’S  KILL  JUST  ONE  LIMIT— from  Page  12 


Si- 

Wild  Turkey  Being  Restored  by 
Sound  Management 

Under  its  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Program,  the  Texas  Game,  Fish  and 
Oyster  Commission  has  trapped  anti  re- 
stored native  wild  turkeys  on  areas  of  favor- 
able range,  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute said  today.  The  wild  birds  have  been 
secured  principally  from  refuges  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
New'  Mexico,  and  Texas,  and  they  are  doing 
nicely,  according  to  W.  C.  Glazener,  of  the 
Texas  Commission. 

The  turkeys,  trapped  during  the  fall  anfl 
winter  months,  are  released  on  large  es- 
pecially protected  refuge  tracts  after  the 
areas  have  been  prepared  with  roosting  sites, 
watering  places,  and  feeding  ranges.  Each 
bird  is  tagged  with  a numbered  leg  band 
so  as  to  check  the  effectiveness  of  the  re- 
stocking program. 

Landowners  on  wdiose  lands  the  birds  are 
released,  must  assist  in  protecting  the  turkeys 
for  a 5-year  period  and  cooperate  in  the 
management  program. 


My  solution  to  this  needless  waste  is  not  to  demand  that  every 
ick  htmter  have  a retriever — although  he  should — but  to  suggest 
:at  all  the  “maybe-I-can-get-him”  shots  be  refused.  I’ll  admit 
ankly  that  there  is  nothing  more  thrilling  in  the  sport  of  wild- 
wling  than  to  bring  a duck  plummeting  down  from  a height 
50  or  60  yards.  I know:  I have  dropped  mallards  from  so 
gh  over  grain  fields  in  the  West  that  they  split  their  breasts 
;:hen  they  hit  the  ground. 

I,  But  for  every  bird  killed  at  this  height  many  others  carry  off 
! few  pellets  of  lead  or  angle  down  several  hundred  yards  away 
id  are  never  found.  Long-range  shooting  calls  for  big  shot,  and 
g shot  is  crippling  shot.  Its  open  patterns  result  in  broken 
ings  or  one  or  two  pellets  in  the  body. 

The  way  to  kill  ducks  clean  and  avoid  making  cripples  is  to 


use  small  shot  and  turn  down  the  high  birds.  With  small  shot  at 
moderate  range  the  odds  are  that  you  either  w'ill  kill  clean  or  miss 
clean,  and  your  four-bird  limit  really  will  be  four  birds — not 
four  in  the  bag  and  another  two  or  three  lost  in  the  marsh. 

The  dividing  line  between  large  and  small  shot  admittedly  is 
debateable,  but  I would  say  that  No.  6 is  as  large  as  ever  should 
be  used  for  ducks,  and  7'/2  probably  is  better.  Either  of  them 
will  throw  a killing  pattern — with  ample  penetration — from  a 
full-choked  gun  at  40  yards.  And  most  of  us  can’t  hit  ducks  any 
farther  than  that  very  often,  anyway. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  turn  down  the  high  fliers,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  ducks,  let’s  do  it.  Let’s  make  the  four-bird  limii 
actually  four  birds  by  using  small  shot  and  shooting  only  at  ranges 
where  we’ll  either  kill  clean  or  miss  clean! 


ARTIFICIAL  TRAINING— from  Page  12 


During  all  phases  of  training  on  planted  birds,  be  sure  to 
jear  leather  gloves  to  prevent  your  own  scent  from  lingering 
iith  the  bird. 

'[The  advantages  of  training  on  planted  birds  are  many: 

(1)  You  may  work  your  dogs  close  to  home  without  the  tire- 
!ime  task  of  finding  sufficient  game. 

i (2)  You  can  control  you  bird  until  you  are  ready  to  fire 
our  gun. 

■ (3)  You  may  purchase  pigeons  at  a low  price,  thus  enabling 
pu  to  kill  enough  birds  over  your  dog  to  teach  him  to  handle  in 
biddable  manner,  point  and  back  staunchly,  remain  steady  to 
ing  and  shot,  and  retrieve  in  a satisfactory  way. 

HEASANTS  IN  TROUBLE— from  Page  38 


(4)  When  you  kill  pigeons  for  dog  training  you  are  leaving 
more  game  birds  for  important  hunts. 

(5)  You  are  not  restricted  to  short  seasons,  therefore,  your  dog 
can  be  thoroughly  finished  before  the  gunning  season  opens. 

Cocker  and  Springer  Spaniels  may  be  trained  on  planted 
birds  also.  However,  the  dizzying”  process  must  be  a little  lighter 
because  the  spaniel  is  a flushing  animal  and  the  bird  must  be 
given  a chance  to  take  to  the  air. 

If  you  train  a dog  completely  on  artificial  game,  it  will  not 
be  a bad  idea  to  work  him  in  natural  cover  on  wild  game  a 
few  times  before  you  take  an  important  gunning  trip.  This  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  all  the  things  you 
have  taught  him. 


2.  Standing  com  has  long  been  recognized  as  a favorite  winter 
abitat  of  the  pheasant. 

3.  Randall  found  that  where  dense  pheasant  populations  have 
sen  maintained  naturally,  from  seven  to  nine  per  cent  of  the 
ind  areas  had  standing  corn  during  the  winter  months. 

4.  This  survey  disclosed  that  what  was  formerly  first-class 
heasant  range  now  hos  only  from  0.9  to  3.2  per  cent  of  the  land 
:ea  in  standing  corn  over  winter. 

; 5.  The  decrease  of  77.1  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  standing  corn 
'lay  be  an  important  factor  influencing  the  low  pheasant  popula- 

on. 

I 6.  Winter  land  use,  especially  the  utilization  of  the  corn  crop  is 
idicated  as  being  a major  factor  in  determining  the  range  and 
opulation  density  of  the  pheasant  in  Pennsylvania. 


7.  There  is  a strong  possibility  that  there  is  much  less  nesting 
cover  at  present  than  there  was  in  1939-40. 

8.  The  1946-47  second-class  range  shows  little  change  from  the 
1939-40  conditions. 

9.  The  range  that  was  formerly  considered  of  first-class  r;mgo 
is  now  second-class  pheasant  range. 
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Official  1947  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

C^en  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  daily  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p.  m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  below  for  hours 
to  set  traps). 


UPLAND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit 
two  days’  bag) 


Bag  Limits 
Day  Season 


Open 


Seasons 

Close 


Wild  Turkeys  (See  11  counties  closed;  also  10 


Squirrels.  Gray.  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds) 


Woodchucks  (Groundhogs)  

Season  closed  during  October,  1947. 


Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one! 

antler  V 

Deer.  Antlerless  ( Statewide) ” .’ .' .' .' .' 

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or  more 

(Antlered  and  Antlerless  combined)  6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 


2 6 

4 12 

2 8 

2 8 

. . Nov. 

1 

....  Nov.  7 

. . Nov. 

1 

Nov.  30* 

1 1 

4 20 

6 24 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1 

Sept.  30, 

1948 

2 6 

. . Dec. 

22 

Jan.  1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

..  Oct. 

15 

Feb.  1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1 

Feb.  1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov. 

1 

Sept.  30. 

1948 

Unprotected 

from  Nov. 

1 . . Sept.  30, 

1948 

1 1 

9 9 

. . Nov. 

17 

Nov.  22 

. . Deo. 

1 

Dec.  12 

1 1 

...  Dec. 

13 

only 

(See  hunting  dates  above) 


FUR-BEARERS — (See  notes  under  Special  Regulations)* 


Minks,  Otters  and  Skunks*  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  statewide)*  2 

Opossums  Unprotected 


. . Nov.  1 . . . . 
. . Dec.  1 .... 
. . Feb,  15  .... 
from  Oct.  1 . . 


Feb.  1.  1948 
Feb.  1,  1948 
Mar.  1.  1948 
Sept.  30,  1948 


♦SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys,  Counties  Closed — Adams,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne. Monroe,  Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Turkeys,  Restricted  Season — Cameron.  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter, Tioga  and  Warren.  Nov.  1-November  15  only. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  closing 
date  (see  Instructions  below  concerning  trapping). 

Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Statewide.  One  Day  Only — May  be  taken  December  13,  without  special 
permits.  A person  may  kill  only  one  deer  (either  a legal  antlered  or  an  antlerless  deer) 
during  the  1947  season.  The  regular  camp  limit  applies  to  the  combined  seasons  and  sexes. 

Beavers — No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers. 
One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  struc- 
ture of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of 
either  thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  In  Dis- 
trict or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date  Indi- 
cated for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged.  Metal 
name  tags  required.  Trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails,  to 
avoid  destroying  game  and  Injuring  dogs. 

Snares — May  be  used  without  sprlngpoles  for  taking  predators  from  December  16  to  March 
31.  1948.  In  the  counties  of  Clarion,  Crawford,  Forest  and  Warren;  all  other  counties  closed. 

WATERFOWL  AND  OTHER  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— (Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  species  and  regulations  see  separate  summary.) 

Ralls  and  Galllnules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  .... 

S'ora  

Coots  

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 
Exceptions)*  

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  

Woodcock  

Doves  


15  . . Sept.  1 Nov.  30 

25  . . Sept.  1 ....  Nov.  30 
25  ..  Oct.  21  Nov.  19 

4*( 

25  (.  Oct.  21  ....  Nov.  19 

1*J 

4 ..  Oct.  10 Oct.  24 

10  ..  Oct.  10 Oct.  24 


♦Exceptions — The  regular  dally  duck  limit  of  4 shall  not  include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 

Duck.  The  dally  bag  must  not  contain  more  than  one  Canada  goose  (including  Hutchins 

or  Cackling  geese)  or  one  white-fronted  goose,  but  may  aggregate  a total  of  4 geese  if 
other  species  are  killed.  Possession  Limit  (after  first  day):  Ducks,  two  days’  bag,  but 

only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit  after  first  day  on  American  and.  Red- 
breasted Mergansers.  Woodcock,  8.  Geese,  Brant,  and  other  migratory  game  birds,  daily 

bag  only.  Possession  90  days  after  close  of  season  where  taken. 

No  Open  Season — Wilson’s  Snipe  (Jacksnipe),  Ross’  Geese  and  Swans. 

Shooting  Hours  (E.  S.  T.) — Prom  beginning  of  respective  open  season  to  October  31  inclusive: 
Woodcocks  and  doves  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  dally;  waterfowl,  coots,  rails 
and  galllnules,  from  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset,  except  that  the  hour  for  com- 
mencement of  season  for  waterfowl  and  coots  on  first  day  is  12  o’clock  noon;  November 
1,  9 a.  m.  to  one  hour  before  sunset;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m. 
to  one  hour  before  sunset.  Exception;  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open 
tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls 
to  the  Delaware  State  Line  (not  Including  inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or 
blinds  at  least  100  yards  from  .shore,  the  Federal  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset  regula- 
tion applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  be- 
fore 9 a.  m.  is  unlawful. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

PERMITTED:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (including  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotgun  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  floating  device  other  than 
sinkbox;  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up  by 
means  of  a motorboat,  sailboat  or  other  craft. 

PROHIBITED:  Automatic  shotgun;  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell 
capacity  in  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys-  auto- 
mobile; aircraft;  sinkbox  (battery);  power  boat,  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by’  power 
boat  or  sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  in  any  manner  of  corn  wheat  oats  or 
other  grain  or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  food,  whereby  migratory  game  birds 
are  attracted  or  lured,  regardless  of  distance  between  such  food  and  the  hunter;  and 
taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  No  motor  driven  land,  water  or 
air  conveyance  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive  rallv  or  stir  un  water- 
fowl  or  coots.  . w 


THE  SOCSETY  OF  AMERICAN 
FORESTERS 


Editor’s  Note:This  is  the  first  in  a serie 
of  short  articles  about  National  Conserve 
tion  organizations  whose  objectives  shoul 
be  known  to  our  readers.  All  articles  ar 
written  by  authorities  of  the  National  Head 
quarters  of  the  organizations. 


Founded  in  1900  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  th 
Society  of  American  Foresters  has  a mem 
bership  of  nearly  5,000  trained  forester  ■ 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  repre  ; 
sent,  advance,  and  protect  the  interests  ani 
standards  of  the  profession  of  forestry,  t . 
provide  a medium  for  exchange  of  pro 
fessional  thought,  and  to  promote  th 
science,  practice,  and  standards  of  forestr 
in  America. 

Membership  is  by  election.  Professions 
training  in  forestry  is  the  basic  require 
ments  for  voting  membership. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Society  is  th 
Journal  of  Forestry,  a professional  monthll: 
journal  of  80  pages  devoted  to  all  branche; 
of  forestry.  Members  receive  it  wither 
charge.  Dr.  Hardy  L.  Shirley,  assistant  dear 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  e 
Syracuse  University,  is  editor-in-chief.  A 
editorial  board  of  eleven  specialists  assist' 
the  editor-in-chief.  C.  Frank  Brockman  C| 
the  National  Park  Service  is  associate  edi 
tor  for  forest  recreation  and  wildlife. 

In  addition,  the  Society  publishes  For 
estry  News,  a monthly  newspaper  abor 
national  and  local  developments  in  forestr 
and  conservation,  free  to  members;  and  oc 
casional  technical  bulletins  and  books,  th 
latest  of  which  is  Forestry  Terminology, 
glossary  of  technical  terms  used  in  forestr, 
,nd  allied  fields,  including  forest-wildlif 
management. 

A Council  of  eleven,  including  the  presi 
dent  and  vice-president,  is  the  governin 
body.  Professor  Shirley  W.  Allen,  School  o 
Forestry  and  Conservation,  University  c 
Michigan,  is  serving  as  president  for  th 
two-year  term  1946-1947.  Henry  Clepper, 
native  Pennsylvanian  who  served  for  fiftee; 
years  as  a forester  in  the  Department  o 
Forests  and  Waters,  is  the  executive  secre 
tary  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  littl 
article  The  national  headquarters  is  in  th' 
Mills  Building,  17th  Street  at  Pennsylvani: 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Annual  meetings,  interrupted  by  the  wai 
were  resumed  in  1946  with  a national  meet 
ing  in  Salt  Lake  City,  September  11-14. 

Twenty-one  regional  sections  have  thei 
own  officers  and  organized  activities.  Eacl 
section  holds  at  least  two  meetings  yearly 
usually  an  indoor  meeting  in  the  fall  o 
winter  and  an  outdoor  field  meeting  in  thi 
spring  or  summer.  The  Allegheny  Section 
which  includes  members  in  Pennsylvania 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  has  as  its  chairman  '< 
well-known  forester  and  game-land  man- 
ager, James  N.  Morton  of  the  Pennsylvani: 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg. 
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Answer  to  Word  Puzzle 

Boar,  Bull,  Calf,  Cat,  Cock,  Cow,  Dog.^  ^ 
Duck,  Goat,  Goose,  Hen,  Horse,  Lamb,  Mare 
Mule,  Ox,  Pig,  Pigeon,  Rabbit,  Ram,  Rooster, 
Sheep,  Shoat,  Sow,  Steer. 


BLACK  BEAR 

NOV.  17  - NOV.  22 
Season  Limit  1 
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WILD  TURKEY 


Will  You  Come  Home? 


HUNT 


SAFELY 
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HOW  TO 

RATES — Effective  July  1,  194fl,  $1.00  for  one  year, 
$1.50  for  two  years,  and  $2.00  for  three  years  for  every- 
one. residents  and  non-residents,  with  a special  ratf 
of  50  cents  for  all  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
provld^  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  m lots  of 
ten  or  more.  Remittance  by  check  or  money  order  to 
be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORWARDED  AT 
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THIS  ISSUE 


THE  DOE  DILEMMA-AGAIN 


★ 

I LIKE  KNIGHTS  OF  OLD 
By  Rutherford  Montgomery 

♦ 


The  White-tailed  deer  is  today  Pennsylvania’s  most  striking  game  animal.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  also  the  Commonwealth’s  most  complicated  game  problem. 

When  the  first  Board  of  Game  Commissioners  was  appointed  in  1896,  deer  were  so 
rare  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  mere  sight  of  one  of  these  noble,  fleet-footed  creatures 
was  cause  for  considerable  comment.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  constructive  wildlife 
conservation  in  the  Keystone  State,  the  deer  herd  present  an  urgent  and  difficult  problem — 
one  of  increasing  its  size  to  a point  commensurate  with  the  demand  of  hunting  pressure 
being  placed  upon  it. 


HE  EASTERN  WILD  TURKEY 
By  R.  E.  Doerzbacher 

♦ 


ARE  YOU  A SPORTSMAN 
By  Bill  Volght 


That  this  problem  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  herd  has  been  accomplished  is  a 
widely  recognized  fact.  Through  carefully  controlled  hunting,  wise  land  management, 
and  manipulation  of  all  the  various  factors  which  play  a part  in  the  deer’s  welfare,  our 
supply  of  this  big  game  animal  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds — so  rapidly,  in  fact, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  deer  herd  is  famous  the  world  over.  Last  year  31,110  antlered 
bucks  and  4,209  antlerless  deer  were  legally  killed  in  this  State. 

Moreover,  throughout  the  complex  history  of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  Perm- 
sylvania  deer  population  there  have  been  periods  when  the  problems  of  an  over-supply 
of  the  animal  has  been  acute. 


..  1 

j|  THE  BLACK  MOOSE 

* 

THE  SIGNS  SAID  NO 
TRESPASSING 

|i  By  Clay  Schoenfield 

* 

I AN  OPPORTUNITY 
By  R.  D.  Parlaman 


This  year  such  an  over-abundance  of  deer  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  And  for 
this  reason  the  Game  Commission  well  aware  of  the  many  varied  factors  involved, 
announced  a statewide  one-day  antlerless  deer  season. 

The  storm  of  protest  which  has  arisen  since  this  announcement  is  reminiscent  ol 
the  famous  campaign  against  a similar  action  by  the  Commission  in  1928.  So  much 
controversy  arose  then  that  a decision  froin  the  Attorney  General  was  requested,  the 
results  of  which  are  so  well  known  as  to  preclude  reiteration  here.  And  yet,  then,  as 
now,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  to  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
deer  herd  other  than  through  an  antlerless  deer  season  and  the  cooperation  of  sports- 
men throughout  the  State. 

Deer  are  classified  among  the  most  prolific  of  the  wild  animal  kingdom.  They  are 
polygamous,  one  buck  usually  claiming  3 or  more  does  as  mates  during  a season. 
Statistically,  it  is  possible  for  one  pair  of  white-tailed  deer  to  produce  progeny  totalling 
6,925  animals  in  only  22  years.  Furthermore,  Pennsylvania  deer  have  no  natural 
predators  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  wildcat.  Hunters,  wild  dogs,  and  lack  ol 
suitable  cover  and  food  constitute  the  only  major  limiting  factors  to  their  unimpeded 
natural  increase. 


•k 

iOlNG  HUNTING  WITH  A 
MATTOCK 

By  Bill  Wol^ 


This  year  landowners  in  more  than  thirty  counties  requested  relief  from  deer 
damage,  while  last  year  1,967  deer  were  killed  to  protect  property.  This,  in  itself,  con- 
stitutes indirect  evidence  that  there  are  too  many  deer  for  the  forage  supply  on  the 
normal  deer  range.  Deer  are  not  naturally  farm  game,  but  animals  of  the  forest  areas 
whose  optimum  habitat  lies  primarily  in  brushland  and  woodland.  It  is  only  when  the 
animals  are  literally  eating  themselves  out  of  “food  and  home’’  that  they  make  wide- 
spread forays  into  farm  crops  and  cultivated  fields.  Some  have  even  been  found  re- 
cently in  the  comparatively  civilized  confines  of  such  large  cities  as  Reading,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh. 


ALL-AMERICAN  GUN 
DOGS 

By  Herbert  Kendrick 

•k 

WOES  OF  A GUNSMITH 
By  Ted  Trueblood 


•k 

t iover  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


★ 


Furthermore,  a large  percentage  of  the  damage  complaints  from  farmers  are  justi- 
fiable. Why  should  any  group  of  men  Interested  only  in  the  recreational  value  of  deer  be 
allowed  to  impose  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  a system  which  will  force  any  landowner 
to  stop  growing  profitable  crops,  or  even  to  desert  his  farm,  because  the  damage  of  wild 
game  is  so  extensive  and  costly? 

However,  the  Commission  realizes  that  there  is  variation  in  conditions  in  some 
coimties.  Naturally,  a uniform  excess  of  deer  does  not  prevail  over  the  entire  State. 
Nevertheless,  past  experience  in  opening  certain  counties  and  issuing  special  permits 
for  the  killing  of  female  deer  has  strongly  indicated  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  handle 
the  situation  on  the  basis  of  a statewide  season.  Hunters  from  counties  in  which  there 
is  a closed  season  on  the  antlerless  animals  generally  tend  to  converge  on  counties  where 
there  is  an  open  season.  The  results  must  be  apparent  to  every  thinking  sportsman. 
There  is  an  excessive  deer  kill  in  a few  counties  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a strong  increase 
in  hunting  accidents.  In  short,  the  pendulum  of  hunting  pressure  has  swimg  the 
wrong  way. 

Therefore,  cooperation  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  is  the  order  of  the  day  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  The  future  of  deer  hunting  in  this  State  depends,  in  large  part,  on  the  size  ol 
the  deer  herd.  As  a farmer  acquaintance  of  ours  so  aptly  puts  it,  “If  I have  ten  cows 
and  feed  for  only  five,  I figure  it  is  better  to  kill  five  and  pull  the  rest  through  rather 
than  take  a chance  on  them  all  dying.” 


Each  year  more  of  the  fairer  sex  are  joining  the  hunting  fraternity, 
any  male  nimrod. 


Here  is  ample  evidence  that  many  can  hold  their  own  with 
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LIKE  KNIGHTS  OF  OLD 


By  RUTHERFORD  MONTGOMERY 


FHE  slim,  blacktail  doe  stood  at  the  edge 
" of  the  clearing,  her  big  eyes  watching  the 
«ene  below,  her  big  ears  tilted  forward, 
istening,  always  wary  for  the  soimd  of  a 
lorse  carrying  the  extra  weight  of  a man, 
>r  the  near-soundless  pressure  of  great  pads 
ipon  soft  earth,  the  creeping  tread  of  the 
:ougar.  Close  to  her  side  stood  her  twin 
awns,  already  in  the  first  stages  of  slipping 
)Ut  of  their  polka  dot  dresses  of  babyhood, 
rhe  blacktail’s  own  summer  coat  of  rusty- 
ed  was  changing  to  sleek,  dark  gray.  She 
•tirred  imeasUy.  There  was  a restless  some- 
hing  in  the  air,  a warning  she  had  felt 
or  days.  This  was  unlike  the  sudden  rush 
>f  fear  which  came  when  a sharply  veering 
)reeze  revealed  the  presence  of  the  creeping 
lougar,  or  when  the  blast  of  a high  powered 
•ifle  shattered  the  silence.  It  was  not  some- 
hing  she  would  leap  away  from,  forgetting 
t as  soon  as  she  was  over  a ridge.  The 
signs  of  it  coming  had  been  about  her  for 
wo  weeks.  The  spike  bucks  and  the  prong- 
lomed  youngsters  were  on  the  run,  fighting 
Jach  other  on  sight,  moving  from  ridge  to 
/alley,  and  then  back  again,  trying  to  at- 
tract the  mild-eyed  does,  finding  little  re- 
sponse. The  time  of  the  mad  moon  would 
soon  be  upon  her,  the  shadow  of  its  coming 
:nade  her  restless,  though  its  lust  had  not 
siezed  her. 

Her  head  jerked  up  suddenly,  she  sniffed 
md  listened,  then  shoved  her  fawns  into  the 
ieep  cover  of  a thicket.  Turning  about  she 
stood  looked  out  through  the  thorny 


branches  of  manzanita.  Two  big  bucks  had 
broken  from  the  timber  above.  They  were 
swinging  down  the  ridge  at  a rapid  trot. 
When  she  saw  them  she  knew  the  time  of 
the  mad  moon  was  at  hand.  The  big  fel- 
lows had  come  far,  like  knights  seeking  the 
castle  where  the  fair  maid  waits.  The 
blacktail  doe  watched  them  as  they  swung 
along.  She  knew  them,  and  at  the  moment 
she  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Today 
they  would  be  gallant  knights,  but  during 


the  famine  of  the  past  winter  they  had 
robbed  her  of  her  food,  and  slashed  her 
with  their  antlers,  willing  to  drive  their 
sabers  through  her  if  she  did  not  keep  out 
of  their  way.  They  had  been  greedy,  with 
only  one  thought  in  their  heads,  to  take 
care  of  their  own  precious  carcasses.  They 
had  been  thus  until  they  had  shed  their 
antlers,  and  left  the  low  country  feeding 
grounds. 

She  had  been  glad  when  they  had  left 
the  brush  country,  to  journey  up  and  up, 
following  the  receding  snow,  going  high  into 
the  Sierras,  seeking  seclusion  and  op>eii 
country  where  they  could  nurse  the  blood 
filled  bulbs  which  would  be  their  new  ant- 
lers. They  had  gone  together,  these  two 
brothers,  staying  together  as  they  had 
when  they  were  fawns  at  their  mothers 
side.  Other  bucks  formed  alliances  with 
strangers,  with  fathers,  some  went  alone, 
but  every  prime  buck  had  headed  up  into 
high  country. 

They  had  lived  in  the  rocky  seclusion  close 
under  the  bald  peaks  where  no  bush  or 
twig  would  touch  the  soft,  fast  shaping 
horns.  They  had  spent  a lazy  summer  in 
friendly  comradship.  putting  on  layers  of 
fat,  growing  sleek  and  strong.  They  had 
worked  and  played  together,  and  when  the 
bone  of  their  lances  hardened  under  the 
velvet  they  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
polishing  their  weapons  for  the  great  tour- 
ney which  was  to  be  held  in  the  valley. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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Each  turkey  hunter  has  his  own  individual  method  of  hunting  but 
successes  like  this  hunter  achieved  require  patience,  knowledge,  and 
persistence. 


The  Eastern  Wild  Turkey,  largest  upland 
game  bird  in  America,  once  ranged  over 
practically  all  of  eastern  United  States  and 
was  once  found  in  thirty-nine  of  the  forty- 
eight  states. 

Early  settlers  found  the  abundant  turkey 
an  excellent  source  of  food,  and  tbe  hardy 
pioneers  who  first  established  settlement  in 
this  country  were  grateful  for  this  addi- 
tion to  their  meager  meat  supply.  Without 
doubt,  more  than  one  of  the  settlers  at 
Jamestown,  who  lived  through  those  first 
terrible  winters,  might  have  starved  but  for 
an  occasional  wild  turkey  which  fell  before 
an  ancient  fowling-piece. 

With  the  arrival  of  more  white  men,  agri- 
culture and  industry  began  to  make  the 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  more  certain. 
Americans  in  the  east  depended  less  and  less 
upon  Nature  to  supply  these  necessities. 
Turkey  hunting,  however,  continued  to  play 
cUi  important  part  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
As  the  continent  became  tamed,  and  as  its 
resources  were  harnessed  and  made  to  work 
for  man  instead  of  against  him,  Americans 
began  to  have  more  and  more  time  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  this  great  new  land.  Recrea- 
tion took  an  important  place  among  their 
activities.  What  finer  recreation  could  be 
found  than  hunting  the  wild  turkey,  the 
deer,  and  the  other  game  which  abounded 
in  the  forests?  What  other  sport  could  be 
more  attractive  to  the  sons  of  the  hardy 
colonists? 

The  number  of  turkey  hunters  has  in- 
creased steadily.  At  the  same  time  much  of 
the  original  turkey  range  has  been  made 
unfit  for  the  bird.  If  there  is  to  continue  to 
be  a supnlv  of  wild  turkeys  to  provide  sport 
for  the  increasing  number  of  hunters,  wise 


conservation  and  management  of  this  valu- 
able game  bird  must  be  practiced  through- 
out the  forest  areas  of  the  state. 

The  wild  turkey  is  a bird  of  the  forests, 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  forests  for  its 
very  existence.  Such  a large  part  of  the 
turkey’s  environment  is  privately  owned 
that  a statewide  management  program  must 
be  based  on  cooperative  action  by  land- 
owners,  sportsmen,  and  game  officials.  The 
active  interest  and  support  of  the  public 
is  essential  to  such  a program. 

Present  Status 

The  wild  turkeys  of  North  America  were 
much  sought  by  early  settlers  who  used  the 
birds  to  supplement  their  supply  of  food. 
At  the  time,  however,  the  abundance  of  the 
turkeys  and  the  scarcity  of  white  settlers 
made  the  total  drain  on  the  turkey  popula- 
tion negligible.  The  kill  made  by  the  few 
hunters  then  on  the  continent  could  hardly 
equal  the  natural  increase  of  the  birds,  and 
the  number  of  turkeys  was  not  reduced  by 
hunters  until  many  years  after  the  colonists 
first  began  to  arrive. 

After  a time  much  of  the  forest  land  in 
the  east  was  cleared  to  make  field  for  plant- 
ing crops.  Some  was  cleared  for  pasture. 
Some  was  cleared  for  cities.  Many  acres 
of  forest  were  cut  out  to  supply  the  great 
quantities  of  pine  and  hardwood  lumber 
needed  for  use  in  the  growing  nation  and 
for  export. 

Turkeys  are  definitely  a forest  type  game. 
Clearing  of  large  areas  made  much  of  the 
original  turkev  range  uninhabitable,  and  the 
birds  were  forced  to  move  out  or  were  de- 
stroyed. At  the  same  time  turkey  hunters 
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were  on  the  increase,  for  even  though  thel 
birds  were  no  longer  depended  upon  t< 
supply  an  appreciable  part  of  the  nation’s  ' \ 
food  supply,  they  were  more  than  eveif:' 
sought  by  Americans  who  were  finding 
more  and  more  time  to  enjoy  the  sport  anc 
recreation  offered  by  the  wealth  of  game  ■ 
in  the  newly  settled  land. 

Finally,  with  a rapidly  decreasing  amourn 
of  turkey  range  available,  and  with  an  equ- 
ally rapidly  increasing  number  of  hunters 
the  time  came  when  the  number  of  turkey." 
bagged  annually  was  greater  than  the  yearly 
increase  of  the  bird.  From  then  on  th<l 
turkey  population  was  on  the  decline. 

Within  the  last  century  the  turkey  has 
completely  disappeared  from  18  of  the  31 
states  of  its  ancestral  range.  Not  more  thai 
28  per  cent  of  the  territory  originally  occu- 
pied by  wild  turkeys  is  now  inhabited  b3: 
them,  and  in  this  28  per  cent  the  birds  arc 
certainly  much  less  abundant  than  they  were 
three  htmdred  years  ago. 
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Description 

The  wild  turkey  is  a native  of  the  Nev 
World,  and  is  our  largest  American  uplanc 
game  bird.  Several  races  or  strains  of  wile 
turkeys  are  found  in  North  America,  th  ; 
difference  between  them  being  largely 
matter  of  minor  variation  in  coloring. 

The  best  known  of  these  varieties  of  tur 
keys,  and  the  only  type  of  wild  turkey  foum 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  eastern  wild  turkey 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  turke' 
are  that  it  is  a large,  dark-colored  bird,  wit! 
well-developed  legs,  feet  and  tail,  sliir 
“snaky”  neck,  and  small,  naked  head.  L 
flight,  the  large  size,  long  neck,  spread  tai 
and  short  rounded  wings  which  beat  S' 
rapidly  that  they  often  appear  as  a mer 
blur,  distinguish  this  bird  from  all  other 
which  might  be  seen  in  eastern  Unitei 
States. 

As  to  the  actual  coloring  of  the  plumage 
there  is  really  no  way  of  describing  ade 
quately  the  many  beautiful  tints  and  hue 
which  are  reflected  from  the  feathers  of 
wild  turkey  moving  about  in  the  sunligh 
In  shadows,  or  at  a considerable  distance  • 
the  birds  seem  to  be  mainly  black.  In  goO' 
light,  the  same  turkeys  will  fairly  glitte 
with  reflections  of  bronze  and  chocolat 
brown  varying  to  greenish  and  deep  reddis 
shades. 

One  item  of  coloration  is  particularly  in 
teresting,  in  that  it  provides  the  easies 
method  yet  found  of  distinguishing  the  mal 
birds  from  the  females.  Males,  or  gobbler  < 
have  their  breast  and  back  feathers  tippe 
with  black,  while  the  females,  called  hen: 
have  these  contour  feathers  tipped  with  buf 

The  feet  and  legs  of  the  turkey,  which  ar 
not  feathered,  vary  in  color  from  pinkish 
gray  to  silvery-gray.  As  the  old  scales  cov 
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Turkeys  don’t  reach  their  full  size  until  they  are  about  three  years 
of  age.  This  old  gobbler  is  in  his  prime. 

Photo  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm 
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ng  the  legs  are  shed,  the  legs  become 
re  pinkish.  As  the  exposed  scales  become 
ier  and  more  weathered,  the  color  Pe- 
nes ligh^'-r  and  more  silvery. 

[he  coloimg  of  the  unfeathered  head,  un- 
e that  of  the  legs,  varies  from  red  to 
le  depending  upon  the  mood  of  the  bird, 
•utting  gobblers,  for  example,  have  bright 
1 heads.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  red 
a wild  turkey’s  head  shows  that  the  bird 
not  of  pure  wild  strain,  and  that  some- 
lere  in  its  family  there  have  been  traces 
the  domesticated  variety.  Actually,  the 
loration  of  a turkey’s  head  indicates  the 
•d’s  mood,  rather  than  its  ancestry. 

[n  weight,  wild  turkey  hens  usually  range 
>m  about  six  to  around  ten  and  a half 
imds,  and  average  a little  more  than  eight 
d a half  pounds.  Gobblers  are  consider- 
ly  larger,  ranging  from  seven  to  over 
enty  poimds  and  averaging  thirteen  or 
arteen. 

Turkeys  do  not  reach  their  full  size  until 
' ey  are  three  years  of  age,  or  sometimes 
en  older.  They  show  a seasonal  variation 
weight,  being  heaviest  in  the  spring  and 
eighing  least  in  late  summer. 

The  Turkey’s  Life 

I During  the  fall  hunting  season,  and 
-roughout  the  winter,  most  turkeys  are 
und  in  flocks.  These  flocks  may  contain 
om  four  or  five  to  a dozen  or  more  birds, 
sually  they  are  made  up  of  an  old  hen 
irkey  and  her  brood  of  young  raised  the 
irevious  summer,  but  frequently  two  or 
ore  hens  with  their  broods  join  together 
I one  flock. 

. Old  gobblers  seldom,  if  ever,  travel  with 
le  hens  and  their  broods.  During  fall  and 
I inter  these  wily  old  birds  range  alone,  or 
t avel  in  the  company  of  one  or  two  other 
lult  males. 

I Turkey  hens  which  are  not  successful  in 
I using  a brood  may  join  with  hens  which 
,0  have  broods,  or  they  may  spend  the 
['inter  in  the  company  of  bands  of  “yearl- 
ing” toms  which  have  not  yet  completely 
liken  to  the  solitary  life  of  the  fully  adult 
I obblers. 

i Late  in  winter  the  family  groups  break  up. 
I he  gobblers’  challenging  calls  can  be  heard 
iroughout  the  forests  in  early  April,  es- 
‘,ecially  if  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  out 
n the  turkey  range  at  daybreak.  Each  old 
obbler,  by  strutting,  “gobbling”,  and  fight- 
ig  off  all  other  males  which  dare  set  foot 
]i  his  territorv,  attemnts  to  attract  as  many 
liens  to  his  section  of  the  forest  as  he  can. 
larems  of  more  than  4 or  5 hens,  however, 
re  not  common. 

The  old  males  continue  to  roost  by  them- 
elves,  or  with  one  or  two  young,  non- 
, reeding  toms,  and  the  hens  come  to  the 
obblers  e^llg  shortly  after  daybreak  each 
doming.  This  continues  until  the  hens  have 


laid  their  eggs,  but  after  incubating  begins 
the  hens  no  longer  associate  with  the  males. 
By  early  summer  most  of  the  gobblers  re- 
sume their  existence  or  band  together  in 
small  “bachelor”  groups  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

As  a nesting  site  the  hens  select  a se- 
cluded spot  in  some  brush  tangle,  fallen  tree 
top,  or  other  such  protecting  cover.  They 
prefer  a site  in  the  vicinity  of  some  forest 
opening,  such  as  an  old  logging  road  or 
abandoned  field.  Occasionally  a nest  is  lo- 
cated under  a low,  spreading  tree  in  an  old 
field.  In  most  cases  the  nest  is  concealed 
by  low  vegetation  of  some  kind.  The  nest 
is  poorly  constructed,  actually  being  nothing 
more  than  a depression  hollowed  out  in  the 
forest  litter. 

Egg  laying  usually  starts  about  the  middle 
of  April,  but  weather  conditions  have  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  time  of  the  beginning 
of  the  laving  sea.son.  One  hen  may  lay  any- 
where from  five  to  seventeen  or  more  eggs, 
the  average  being  slightly  more  than  eleven. 
The  eggs  are  pinkish-buff  to  bluish-buff, 
with  spots  of  rustv  brown  scattered  over  the 
entire  surface.  When  the  hen  leaves  her 
nest  to  feed  or  drink  she  often  covers  the 
eggs  with  leaves  or  other  litter  to  hide  them 
from  the  prying  eves  of  crows,  skunks,  and 
other  creatures  that  might  like  to  make  a 
meal  of  wild  turkev  eggs. 

When  laying  her  eggs,  or  when  just  be- 
ginning to  in''ubate  them  the  hen  will  desert 
her  nest  at  the  slightest  disturbance.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  hen  may  desert  if  flushed 
from  the  nest  onlv  once,  and  a great  many 
of  the  unsuccessful  nesting  attempts  are 
caused  bv  humans  who  disturb  the  nesting 
turkeys.  Dogs  running  at  large  through  the 


wood  during  the  nesting  season  may  also 
cause  numbers  of  turkey  hens  to  desert 
their  nest.  As  incubation  proceeds,  the  hen 
becomes  less  and  less  likely  to  leave  her 
eggs,  and  as  the  hatching  period  begins  she 
will  not  flush  but  will  stand  guard  and 
fight  to  protect  her  young. 

Most  of  the  young  are  hatched  during  the 
latter  part  of  June.  The  poults  are  able  to 
follow  the  hen  as  soon  as  they  become  dry. 
and  she  leads  them  slowly  toward  some 
forest  clearing  at  the  edge  of  which  they 
remain  for  several  weeks.  The  young  poults 
are  quite  subject  to  death  by  chilling  during 
sudden  summer  rains. 

After  bringing  off  one  brood  of  poults,  the 
hen  does  not  nest  again  that  year.  If  a nesi 
is  destroyed  before  hatching  time  the  turkey 
may  attempt  to  nest  again,  but  in  late  nest- 
ings many  of  the  eggs  are  infertile,  probably 
because  it  is  difficult  for  the  hen  to  locate 
a breeding  gobbler  late  in  the  season.  In 
most  cases  a destroyed  nest  represents  one 
flock  of  turkeys  which  will  not  be  pro- 
duced to  gladden  the  heart  of  some  sports- 
man in  the  fall. 

The  young  poults  remain  with  their 
mother,  the  flock  sometimes  joining  with 
o*her  family  groups  or  being  enlarged  by 
hens  which  were  not  successful  in  nesting. 
Bv  late  summer  the  old  gobblers  have  re- 
turned to  their  solitarv  ways  and  the 
younger  ones  have  formed  loose  bands  which 
range  together  during  the  day  and  roost 
in  the  s.-me  vicinitv  at  night.  Bv  this  time 
the  comnosition  of  the  various  bands  and 
flocks  '<=  hict  as  the  sportsman  will  find 
it  on  “opening  day”. 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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TO  ELABORATE  on  Ding’s  drawing, 
“Why  Call  Them  Sportsmen?”,  is  like 
attempting  to  gild  a lily  or  tint  a butterfly 
wing.  Examine  the  drawing  carefully, 
ponder  its  implications,  and  answer  the  ques- 
tion sincerely  to  yourself,  “Am  I a sports- 
man?” 

Today  the  word  sportsman  is  used  much 
too  loosely.  As  commonly  employed  it  is 
applied  to  every  buyer  of  a fishing  or  a 
hunting  license  I contend,  and  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  certainly  con- 
curs, that  too  large  a segment  of  our  license 
buyers  seem  to  know  little  and  to  care  less 
about  true  sportsmanship. 

We  have  all  seen  too  much  carelessness, 
recklessness,  and  lack  of  consideration  for 


the  landowner  and  for  other  sportsmen,  as 
well  as  a woeful  disregard  for  the  welfare 
of  fish  and  game. 

The  farmer-sportsman  problem  is  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  lack  of  sportsmanship. 
The  chief  complaint  against  the  city  folks 
is  that  they  disregard  the  rights  of  the  land- 
owner  and  in  far  too  many  cases  this  is  true. 
Gates  are  left  open  when  they  should  be 
closed,  or  vice  versa.  Fences  are  ridden 
down.  Carelessly  handled  firearms  pepper 
livestock  with  shot.  Growing  crops  are 
trampled.  Hunters  fail  to  take  the  trouble 
to  ask  the  landowner’s  permission  before 
entering  his  private  property. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  landowner  may  be 
charged  with  a lack  of  sportsmanship  by 
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taking  the  attitude  that  he  may  do  cis  he 
pleases  with  wildlife  on  his  premises,  in 
season  or  out. 

There  is  a burning  need  afield  today  for 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  farmer- 
sportsman  relationship.  This  problem  would 
vanish  into  thin  air  overnight  if  all  con- 
cerned would  “be  fair  and  generous  in  sport.” 

Many  men  afield  today  do  not  make  sure 
their  target  is  within  range  when  shooting. 
Consequently  many  birds  or  animals  are 
crippled  and  are  easy  prey  for  predators  or 
die  in  some  distant  marsh  or  woodland — a 
waste  and  cruelty.  Long  careful  search, 
must  be  made  for  each  bird  knocked  down. 
Failure  to  do  so  is  unsportsmanlike  and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  To  kill 
quickly  or  miss  completely  is  more  than 
• just  an  empty  phrase,  it  is  common  sense 
and  the  essence  of  conservation  in  the  har- 
vest of  our  wildlife  surplus — when  we  have 
a surplus. 

It  is  the  sportsmanlike  thing  to  recognize 
limitations  when  natural  conditions  have 
brought  about  a reduction  in  game  popula- 
tions and  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the 
law  allows.  In  the  sportsman’s  mind  the 
limit  is  a point  beyond  which  no  one  ven- 
tures and  not  a goal  to  be  attained. 

When  game  populations  are  down,  as  they 
are  in  many  areas  this  year,  the  sportsman 
supports  with  word  and  deed  his  harassed 
fish  and  game  authorities  who  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  this  sport  by  reducing  game  bags 
and  the  length  of  hunting  seasons.  They 
are  endeavoring  to  guarantee  that  sports 
afield  will  be  maintained  for  our  children’s 
children  and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 

In  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
there  is  a well  defined  movement  afoot  to 
deny  membership  to  any  known  deliberate 
violator  and  to  the  game  and  fish  hog,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  moderation,  of  consideration  for  his 
fellow  man,  of  fairness  and  mercy  for  the 
game  and  fish. 

Izaak  Walton,  for  whom  this  great  organi- 
zation was  named,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  his  day  revealed  the  very  soul  of  sports- 
manship in  his  words,  “Thus  use  your  frog: 
put  your  hook  through  his  mouth  and  out 
at  his  gills,  and  then  tie  the  frog’s  leg  above 
the  upper  joint  to  the  armed  wire;  and  in  so 
doing  use  him  as  though  you  loved  him.” 

Fishing  on  our  American  waters  and  hvmt- 
ing  in  our  American  woods  and  fields  pro- 
vide the  finest  public  outdoor  sport  known 
to  man  the  world  around.  Pursued  prop- 
erly it  is  clean,  manly  and  health-giving. 
It  stimulates  that  which  is  best  within  us. 
Let  us  keep  it  that  way  by  being  all  that 
the  definition  of  sportsman  implies.  Not  only 
will  we  as  individuals  benefit,  but  we  will 
thus  help  to  assure  that  Americans  of  to- 
morrow and  tomorrow’s  tomorrows  will  have 
the  outdoor  benefits  that  we  today  enjoy. 

Be  f’a’r  and  generous  in  sport. 
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By  Colonel  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 
State  Archivist 


There  once  were  moose  in  Pennsylvania. 

A farmer  named  John  Hennessy,  while 
grubbing  stumps  on  the  edge  of  a tamarack 
swamp  in  northern  Clinton  County,  un- 
earthed a fresh  looking  set  of  moose  horns 
about  1850.  Fossil  remains  of  moose  have 
been  found  in  Pennsylvania  caves  and  cer- 
tain statements  of  early  travelers  imply  that 
the  moose  was  found  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hudson  River  opposite  New  York,  and 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.  There  is  a 
iMoosic  in  Lackawanna  County;  a Moose- 
head  in  Luzerne  County,  and  a Chinkalaca- 
moose  in  Clearfield  County.  In  Doughty’s 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  1,  Page 
281,  a Philadelphia  correspondent  says  that 
the  horns  of  moose  were  found  in  a salt  lick 
in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  New  York  State  line.  Rhoads  fur- 
ther states  that  fossil  remains  of  the  East 
America  Moose  dating  from  the  Pleistocene 
period  were  found  in  the  Durham  Cave  near 
Reigelsville,  Bucks  County. 

Historical  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
Black  Moose  in  Pennsylvania,  although  not 
plentiful,  is  convincing.  Dr.  J.  D.  Schaepf, 
|lhe  distinguished  German  Army  Surgeon 
[land  Naturalist,  who  traveled  through  the 
i state  in  1783  and  1784  has  this  to  say  in  his 
[“Travels  in  the  Confederation” — “The  farm- 
:ers  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Heller’s 
f Tavern,  one-  mile  south  of  the  Wind  Gap, 
Northampton  County,  are  not  well  content 
•with  their  lands.  The  nearness  of  the  moun- 
Itains  bring  them  in  winter  unpleasant  visits 
ifrom  wolves  and  now  and  then,  bears.  And 
there  is  no  lack  of  other  sorts  of  game,  deer 
and  fox  are  numerous,  elk  wander  hither 
at  times.  From  several  descriptions  furnished 
by  people  hereabouts,  it  seems  that  they 
give  the  name  Elk  to  the  Moose  as  well  as 
to  the  Canadian  Stag,  and  so  give  rise  to 
errors.  Both  animals  come  do-wn  from  the 
North,  where  one  is  known  as  Moose,  Black 
Moose,  or  Original,  and  the  other  (the 
Canadian  Stag)  is  kno-wn  as  Gray  Moose 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  first.” 

H.  Hollister,  in  his  inimitable  “History  of 
the  Lackawanna  Valley”  published  in  1857, 
states  that  the  moose  from  which  the  Moosic 
mountain  range  bordering  the  Lackawanna 
received  its  name  were  found  there  in  great 
abundance. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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THE  SIGNS  SAID  "NO  TRESPASSING' 
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By  CLAY  SCHOENFELD 


/-BAXti 
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SOMEBODY  ought  to  write  a book  called 
“How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
Farmers.”  It  would  sell  over  sporting  goods 
counters  like  red  caps  in  deer  season,  be- 
cause outdoorsmen  are  realizing  that  an  ob- 
liging farmer  can  be  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  “where  am  I going  to  hunt?” 

This  coming  fall,  particularly,  public  lands 
cannot  possibly  accommodate  the  army  of 
hunters  taking  to  the  field,  swelled  as  the 
ranks  are  by  returned  servicemen.  Private 
lands  will  be  loaded  with  “No  Trespassing” 
signs.  Like  a Pennsylvania  game  warden 
put  it  to  me,  “You’ve  got  to  know  a farmer.” 
The  warden  had  stopped  us  near  Waynes- 
boro, checked  our  licenses,  inspected  the 
three  rabbits  in  the  trunk. 

“Nice  bag,”  he  said.  “Where’d  you  get 
’em?” 

“Down  at  Bennett’s,”  I said. 

“Not  John  Bennett’s  place?  You  rela- 
tives?” 

“Nope,  just  friends.” 

“That’s  funny.  Haven’t  known  John  to  let 
anybody  hunt  his  land  for  years.” 

“He  even  had  us  in  for  lunch,”  my  wife 
bragged. 

The  warden’s  mouth  dropped.  “Well,  I’ll 
be  ...  . You  know,”  he  said,  “you’re 

darned  lucky  to  have  a place  like  that  to 
hunt.  Seems  like  the  more  fellows  get  out 
of  the  army  the  more  ‘No  Trespassing’  signs 
go  up.  You’re  pretty  near  got  to  have  a 
friend  who’s  a farmer.” 

There  is  a decided  knack  to  making 
friends  with  this  key  farmer.  Take  the 
case  of  John  Bennett,  for  instance.  He’s 
a middle-aged  dairy  farmer  living  near 
Fairfield,  Pa.,  in  the  same  native  stone 
house  where  he  was  born,  and  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him.  On  the  ridge 
just  to  the  west.  Rebel  cavalrvmen  skirm- 
ished with  Union  pickets  as  Robert  E.  Lee 
approached  Gettysburg  in  ’63. 


If  you  drive  in  to  Farmer  Bennett’s  place 
and  strike  up  a conversation,  he  will  tell 
you  how  his  grandmother  sat  “right  here  on 
this  porch”  and  heard  the  roar  of  The 
Battle.  He  will  show  you  a Confederate 
testament  picked  up  on  the  north  forty  and 
a rusty  powder  horn  uncovered  at  the  pas- 
ture spring.  He  may  even  get  around  to 
talking  about  milk  prices  and  the  ideas  of 
“that  man  Lewis.”  Should  you,  however, 
let  it  be  known  that  you  are  interested  not 
at  all  in  local  history  or  the  butter-fat  rec- 
ord of  Mr.  Bennett’s  cows  but  only  in  the 
prospects  of  hunting  his  farm,  he  will  grow 
quickly  taciturn  and  announce  more  or  less 
directly  that  his  “No  Trespassing”  signs 
mean  you. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  typical  of  a lot  of  farmers 
you  and  I know.  He  is  not  inclined  to  wel- 
come hunters  because  he  has  had  unfortun- 
ate experiences  with  them.  They  have 
broken  his  fences,  trampled  his  grain,  left 
gates  open,  shot  guinea  hens,  frightened  his 
horses,  helped  themselves  to  sackfuls  of 
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apples,  and  even  sprayed  the  back  porch 
with  lead.  Now  all  such  offenses  a farmer 
like  Mr.  Bennett  could  probably  forgive  ifi 
hunters  would  only  change  their  attitude, 
treat  him  as  an  equal.  Instead  they  either 
park  down  the  lane  and  sneak  through  his 
pasture,  or  else  they  bluster  into  the  barn- 
yard, say,  “Here’s  a five,  Jake,”  and  then 
take  off  without  so  much  as  passing  the  time 
of  day. 

The  point,  so  often  missed  by  the  man 
with  a gun,  is  this:  a farmer  does  not  take 
some  insatiable  delight  in  policing  his  land; 
he  is  not  even  keen  about  hoarding  or  sell- 
ing his  game.  Rather,  he  simply  wants  to 
play  the  host.  He  likes  to  feel  that  you 
come  as  his  guest,  that  you  wish  to  share  j 
his  company  as  well  as  his  quail.  Like 
Farmer  Bennett  he  wants  to  entertain,  not 
just  tolerate  you. 

Learning  to  get  along  with  all  these 
J’armer  Bennetts  will  pay  off  in  pleasant 
days  afield  and  game  in  the  bag  for  other  ; 
hunters  as  it  did  for  me  last  fall.  ' 

My  wife  and  I drove  into  the  Bennett 
farmyard  early  in  the  morning  of  Opening 
Day,  which  in  Pennsylvania  is  always  con- 
veniently dated  November  1.  Though  she 
doesn’t  carry  a gun,  my  wife  is  an  im- 
portant member  of  a hunting  party  at  a 
farm  like  Mr.  Bennett’s.  She  lends  a do- 
mestic, Sunday-afternoon-call  touch.  Mr. 
Bennett  prefers  that  to  being  invaded  by  a 
car-full  of  gunners,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  likes 
her  company. 

“Morning!  Just  in  time  for  some  good, 
fresh,  cold  well  water,”  Farmer  Bennett 
yelled  from  the  back-stoop  pump.  This  is 
a ritual  at  the  Bennetts! 

“Fine,”  we  said.  To  have  suggested  a r 
warmer  eye-opener  would  have  put  a 
damper  on  the  whole  day. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY 

By  ROBERT  D.  PARLAMAN* 


Today,  with  much  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  youth  guidance,  the  organized  sports- 
men have  a golden  opportimity  to  be  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  youth  of  America  and 
to  their  communities. 

Let  us  recall  our  own  youth  and  our  own 
desire  to  enjoy  the  out-of-doors,  be  it  “hunt- 
in”,  “fishin”  or  just  being  “out  there”.  How 
we  wished  and  watched  as  new  secrets  were 
revealed  before  our  eyes.  We  wanted  to 
know  all  about  everything — ^How  “Old  John” 
down  the  street  always  caught  such  big  fish 
and  how  “Nate’s”  coon  dogs  could  tree  coon 
at  night  when  the  night  was  darker  than 
anything  you  can  imagine.  How  could  the 
Jones  boys  take  so  much  fur?  There  were 
always  so  many  questions  to  ask.  If  you 
had  Dad  or  some  other  considerate  friend 
to  take  you  in  hand  and  show  you  how,  you 
were  most  fortunate.  I was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate.  This  article  is  written  for 
the  less  fortunate  in  hones  that  someone  or 
some  group  will  show  them  how. 

Our  youth  today  is  as  eager  to  learn  the 
secrets,  the  do’s  and  don’t’s  of  the  out-of- 
doors  as  you  ever  were  but  it  is  the  writer’s 

* Special  Services  Assistant — Division  "B”, 
Pa.  Game  Commission. 


opinion  that  many  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  them.  It  is  truly  said  that 
many  of  our  conservation  problems  could  be 
solved  well  through  a conservation  education 
program  in  our  public  schools.  This  requires 
much  needed  time  for  administrative  details, 
training  personnel,  and  it  will  represent  a 
much  broader  aspect  which  is  so  absolutely 
necessary.  What  the  writer  has  in  mind  is  a 
program  for  our  youth,  organized,  directed 
and  guided  by  our  united  sportsmen  and 
interested  individuals  NOW!! 

There  should  be  no  question  about  the 
need  for  such  Junior  Sportsmen  groups. 
Watch  their  enthusiasm  when  present  at  one 
of  your  meetings.  Our  laws  permit  them  to 
take  out  a hunting  license  at  the  age  of 
twelve  and  to  carry  a firearm.  Yet  we  re- 
quire no  training  as  to  their  ability  to  handle 
such  weapons.  Take  a look  at  our  accidents 
as  a result  of  careless  handling  of  firearms 
and  the  question  of  “need  for  guidance”  will 
be  answered.  Is  not  the  training  of  our 
youth  in  handling  of  firearms  considered  a 
measure  towards  our  National  Defense? 
Proper  guidance  will  assist  our  much  in- 
creased juvenile  delinquency,  a greatly  dis- 
b’lt  one  in  which  much  has 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  Are  we  not  looking 


to  our  youth  for  leadership?  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  develop  it. 

Many  Senior  Groups  can  add  future  mem- 
bers with  experience  to  their  rosters  to  in- 
sure their  future,  and  where  a number  are 
needed  to  accomplish  various  tasks,  you 
can  depend  on  the  youngsters  giving  their 
best. 

In  many  small  communities  having  no 
service  clubs  and  other  civic  groups,  sports- 
men’s organizations  are  looked  upon  as  lead- 
ers in  any  local  endeavor.  A youth  program 
will  bring  much  favorable  comment 

Organization — Start  the  ball  rolling;  it  will 
gather  no  moss.  By  word  of  mouth  around 
the  town,  many  a meeting  place  has  been 
filled  to  capacity  with  eager  eyes  and  ears. 

There  must  be  a sponsoring  group  or  in- 
dividual. Some  clubs  accomplish  this  by 
including  the  “kids”  in  their  regular  meet- 
ings. Others  appoint  or  have  volunteers 
direct  the  activities  with  assistance  from  all 
the  members.  Fortunately,  there  is  always 
someone  that  has  time  for  the  “kids”.  To 
him,  or  they,  we  are  deeply  indebted.  There 
has  been  marked  success  with  some  groups 
taking  the  initiative  in  coopierating  with 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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GOING  HUNTING 


WITH  A MATTOCK 


A country  lane,  a burlap  bag.  and  a mattock  are  all  that  is  needed 
to  harvest  the  fruits  of  the  wild. 


IMPORTANT  occasions  in  our  household 
quite  some  years  ago  when  I was  young 
were  those  days  when  my  grandfather  would 
take  me  along  into  the  country  to  gather 
his  supply  of  herbs  and  other  plants  to  be 
used  medicinally.  We  would  spend  an  en- 
tire Sunday  afield  in  Pennsylvania’s  York 
county  hills  and  farmland,  and  fill  a splint 
basket  with  roots,  herbs  and  barks.  De- 
pending upon  the  season,  there  would  be 
sassafras  roots  from  which  a tea  would  be 
made;  boneset  leaves,  which  provided  the 
ingredients  of  a vile  and  bitter  brew;  May 
apple  roots,  wild  cherry  bark,  fennel  and 
many  similar  things  known  to  an  older  gen- 
eration. 

Most  of  the  plants  were  hung  in  the  attic 
in  bunches  to  dry  and  be  ready  for  use  when 
wanted.  We  gave  freely  from  our  store  to 
neighbors  or  friends  who  might  want  some 
of  the  home  remedies  and  certainly  never 
thought  of  making  money  out  of  our  ex- 
peditions; but,  sometimes,  we  came  across 
professional  herb  collectors — men  who  made 
a scanty  living  grubbing  through  the  forests 
and  hill  country  for  medicinal  plants  which 
they  sold  to  drug  houses.  They  usually 
carried  a burlap  bag  and  a mattock  and 
they  were  as  much  a part  of  the  outdoors 
scene  in  Pennsylvania  as  were  the  fisher- 
men and  hunters  who  occasionally  en- 
countered them.  They  harvested  some  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  less  well-known  re- 
sources. 

It  was  a peculiar  profession  and  one  that 
certainly  seemed  doomed  to  extinction  as 
medical  science  advanced;  but,  curiously 
enough,  it  hasn’t  died  out  and  there  are  still 
men  who  pull  roots  from  the  moist  forest 
floor,  take  bark  from  certain  trees  and  cut 
plants  from  the  fields.  In  fact,  the  war 
boomed  the  business  and  it  is  an  important 
source  of  income  for  many  rural  dwellers 
not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  all  through 
the  Appalachian  range,  in  the  Ozarks  and 
other  scattered  localities. 

The  collector  who  made  much  more  than 
a dollar  a day  before  the  war,  unless  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  a good  patch  of  wild 


ginseng  or  goldenseal,  was  unusual.  The 
war,  however,  created  a new  demand  for 
native  herbs  used  by  drug  firms  and  it  was 
easy  to  make  five  to  ten  dollars  a day  col- 
lecting them.  The  war  closed  many  trade 
routes  and  drugs  and  flavoring  ingredients 
couldn’t  ge  through  to  this  coimtry,  so  Amer- 
ican counterparts  or  substitutes  were  in  de- 
mand. Many  a mountaineer  cashed  in  on 
the  opportunity. 

There  is  nothing  strange  about  this  sur- 
vival of  herb  gathering  in  our  era  of  peni- 
cillin and  modern  medical  advanced.  Not 
all  medicines  come  from  laboratories  (even 
penicillin  is  from  a form  of  plant  life)  and 
the  herb  collector  with  a poke  on  his  back 
plays  a part  in  the  modem  pharmacopoeia. 
He  is  the  gatherer  of  some  old,  reliable 
standbys  in  medicine  and  some  of  our  best 


By  BILL  WOLF 


flavoring  oils  still  come  from  the  hill  covmtry  | 
and  not  out  of  a test  tube. 

Just  out  of  curiosity,  I stopped  writing  at  ; 
this  point  for  a few  minutes  while  I went  ' 
to  the  nearest  drugstore  to  ask  the  druggist  ; 
if  he  could  recall  offhand  some  herbs  com- 
mon to  Pennsylvania  which  are  used  in  ; 
medicine.  He  could.  There  was  wild  cherry  ' 
bark,  used  to  flavor  medicines  and  syrups  to  ’ 
make  them  more  palatable;  marshmallow „ f 
roots  used  in  demulcents;  wild  sarsaparilla, 
used  as  a flavoring  when  regular  imports  of 
sarsaparilla  vanished;  May  apple  root^,  used  ■ 
in  laxative  compounds;  goldenseal  (Hydrastis  ' 
canadensis)  used  as  a tonic  and  a febrifuge; 
sassafras,  a tonic  and  flavoring  agent;  crows-  ■ 
foot,  an  astringent;  catnip,  which  is  an  anti-  ^ 
colic  in  children’s  remedies,  and  the  various  ’ 
mints  such  as  peppermint,  spearmint,  horse- 
mint  (bergamot)  and  pennyroyal,  used  in  ‘ 
compounding  medicines  and  as  flavorings;  ‘ 
horehound,  fennel,  wintergreen.  * 

This,  remember,  was  only  a brief  list  and  | 
did  not  include  many  things  used  less  com- 
monly, but  still  valuable  from  the  gatherers’  f 
viewpoint,  such  as  wild  ginseng,  jimson  weed  ' 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ELK 

COME  BACK 


By  ROBERT  FORD 


multiply.  Careless  and  trigger-happy  hunt- 
ers have  killed  several  elk  each  deer  season 
and  no  doubt  more  have  fallen  before  the 
type  of  hunter  who  shoots  first  and  then 
looks  afterward. 

Elk  are  an  asset  to  our  forest,  an  asset 
which  would  be  far  greater  if  hunters  would 
give  them  a chance  during  the  deer  season. 
They  are  easily  distinguishable  in  the  field 
since  elk  will  average  three  to  four  times 
the  weight  of  deer  and  are  conspicuous  by 
their  long  black  neck  hair  and  faded  yellow 
rump.  They  also  carry  their  head  farther 
back  over  their  body  than  do  deer. 


Elk  weigh  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  deer  and  carry  their  heads 
farther  hack  over  the  body  when  moving.  Note  the  long  black  neck 
hair  which  has  just  started  to  grow  on  this  cautious  female. 


My  experiences  photographing  the  elk, 
along  with  the  animals  with  which  they 
associate,  would  fill  a small  book.  Elk 
themselves  are  not  difficult  to  figure  out 
but  they  live  in  the  most  remote  sections  of 
the  forests  and  are  given  “sentinel  service" 
by  deer.  The  first  trip  I took  up  into  the 
mountain  habitat  of  elk  convinced  me  that 
many  animals  there  feared  me  more  than 
any  other  living  thing.  To  them,  man  is  the 
beast.  Deer  are  nervous  animals  with  little 
defense  and  they  know  their  weakness.  We 
all  know  that  they  will  stand  to  see  us  if 
we  go  about  our  routine  affairs,  but  where 
elk  live,  man  is  seldom  seen  except  during 
the  hunting  season. 

At  night  and  during  the  damp  hours  of 
the  day  the  wonderful  nose  of  the  deer 
would  easily  disclose  my  location — even  the 
fact  that  I had  touched  some  plant  or  ob- 
ject after  the  humidity  could  hold  the  scent. 

Every  important  Pennsylvania  game  bird 
and  animal  was  seen  on  the  mountain  and 
many  of  them  at  the  licks  where  I was 
concentrating  my  photographic  work.  Elk 
tore  a hole  in  one  blind  the  first  night  and 
a bear  almost  destroyed  it  entirely  the  fifth 
evening.  Then,  while  packing  my  basket  of 
supplies  for  the  return  trip  down  the  moun- 
tain at  1:4,5  a.m.  one  night,  two  porcupines 
staged  a terrific  fight  nearby,  the  mercy  cries 
of  the  loser  chilling  the  still  night  air. 

At  another  lick  I had  built  a seat  in  a 
tree  that  later  proved  to  be  shading  two 
rattlesnake  dens.  Less  than  five  feet  from 
the  trunk  one  reptile  watched  me  for  two 
days  while  another  went  through  its  skin 
shedding  process  as  I was  watching  from 
the  tree.  Mating  season  was  about  to  start 
and  since  I was  afraid  that  they  would  start 
moving  away,  I placed  both  snakes  in  a 
sack  for  safe  keeping.  Three  non-poisonous 
species  of  snakes  were  the  rattler’s  associates 
besides  a woodchuck  that  continually  whistled 
or  squealed  its  concern  over  my  presence. 


PENNSYLVANIA  Elk  have  come  back, 
are  in  good  health,  and  probably  number 
between  15  and  30.  Where  do  they  live? 
Slk  County,  of  course,  but  apparently  there 
s no  connection  in  the  name.  Cameron 
bounty  also  has  quite  a few  of  them.  Pur- 
ihased  by  the  Game  Commission  and  stocked 
irst  in  1913  and  then  again  in  1915,  these 
loble  animals  are  now  firmly  re-establish- 
ng  themselves  in  an  area  where  the  greed 
md  avarice  of  man  doomed  them  to  extinc- 
:ion  many  years  ago.  Four  or  five  locations 
hroughout  Pennsylvania  were  selected  as 
Deing  suitable  environment  for  elk  and  they 
vere  distributed  in  various  counties.  How- 
jver.  Elk  and  Cameron  Counties  are  ap- 
parently the  only  ones  where  they  have 
hrived  to  live. 

During  the  past  nine  years  I have  kept 
i check  on  the  elk  with  the  mountaineers 
n the  Dents  Run  section  of  Elk  County. 
iVilliam  Harrisson  and  his  boys  knew  them 
Dest — ^their  locations,  numbers,  habits,  etc. 
rhe  sad  part  of  their  findings  from  year  to 
7ear  proved  that  the  hunters  themselves 
ivere  to  blame  for  the  elk’s  failure  to 


Nosing  around  to  take  his  own  picture  early  in  July,  this  fine  bull 
elk  will  be  capable  of  ruling  the  herd  this  mating  season. 
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THE  AMERICAN  WOODCOCK 


By  MICHAEL  GRABANY 


A HUNTER  walks  slowly  through  an  alder 
thicket  bordering  a stream,  his  faith- 
ful dog  works  cautiously  through  the  under- 
brush, suddenly  the  dog  freezes  and  as  the 
hunter  walks  slowly  a few  feet  beyond  the 
dog,  there  is  a sudden  twittering  and  a 
woodcock  is  dizzily  winging  his  zig-zag  way 
through  the  treetops. 

But  before  any  more  hunting  is  done, 
let  us  find  out  more  about  this  splendid 
game  bird. 

To  make  sure  that  we  know  what  bird 
we  are  talking  about,  I believe  it  would 
be  proper  to  know  the  scientific  name,  com- 
mon names,  and  the  many  other  names  by 
which  this  bird  is  known. 

The  scientists  call  him  Philehela  minor. 
The  majority  of  the  hunters  and  bird  lovers 
call  him  woodcock  or  timberdoodle  and  the 
remainder  of  the  people  may  call  him  any 
of  the  following  names:  woodhen,  bigheaded 
snipe,  big  mud  snipe,  blind  snipe,  whistling 
snipe,  wood  snipe,  night  partridge,  night 
peck,  hookum  pake,  Labrador  twister,  bog- 
sucker,  bog-bird,  pewee,  whistler  or  big- 
eyes. 

During  the  winters  in  Pennsylvania  the 
majority  of  the  woodcocks  will  be  found  in 
the  Gulf  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Southern  Arkansas,  although  a few  of  these 
birds  have  been  observed  in  Pennsylvania 
diming  the  winter  months  feeding  along 
spring  runs  where  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  break 
in  late  winter,  the  woodcocks  begin  their 
northward  journey,  arriving  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the 
early  part  of  March,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  March,  many  of  these  birds  have  begun 
their  breeding  activities. 

Immediately  after  arriving  on  their  feed- 
ing grounds,  each  male  selects  an  open 
grassy  area  or  an  old  logging  road  in  the 
woods  which  is  used  as  a singing  or  court- 
ing area.  Each  evening  at  dusk  and  again 
in  the  morning  at  daybreak,  he  appears  on 
these  areas  to  begin  his  spectacular  court- 
ship. After  checking  the  time  of  their 
morning  or  evening  arrivals  at  the  singing 
grounds,  and  by  adding  or  subtracting  the 
difference  in  time  between  sunrise  or  sunset 
ot  one  day  and  sunrise  or  sunset  of  the 
following  day,  a person  can  predict  within 
a minute  the  arrival  of  a woodcock  at  his 
singing  ground.  Light  conditions  must  be 
just  right  before  he  leaves  the  close-by 
thicket  to  strut  his  stuff  before  the  female 
which  is  usually  close  by. 

After  leaving  the  thicket  and  flying  quietly 
to  his  singing  ground,  he  alights  with  a 
flutter  of  wings.  Almost  immediately  he 
begins  to  utter  a harsh  nasal  sound,  pho- 
netically expressed  as  “Peent”  or  “Zeep.” 
If  close  enough  to  the  bird  a low  cooing 
sound,  expressed  as  “took-oo,”  may  be  heard 
immediately  before  each  “Peent”  or  “Zeep” 
which  is  given  at  about  one  second  intervals. 
While  making  these  sounds,  he  usually  struts 
around  stiff-legged,  bowing  and  at  times 


with  drooping  wings  in  about  the  same  man- 
ner as  an  old  turkey  gobbler  that  is  trymg 
to  convince  his  harem  that  he  is  the  most 
handsome  creature  on  this  side  of  heaven. 
After  strutting  around  and  “Zeeping”  a 
number  of  times  he  springs  into  the  air, 
ascending  at  first  like  an  airplane.  After 
this  spectacular  take-off,  he  soon  opens  the 
throttle,  pulls  back  on  the  stick  and  spirals 
steeply  skyward  over  the  singing  ground. 
During  this  climb  a twittering  sound  may 
be  heard,  increasing  in  pitch  as  the  bird 
reaches  the  apex  of  the  200  to  300  foot  climb. 
Suddenly  he  drops  from  the  air  in  a zig- 
zag course  uttering  a mixed  warble  and 
twittering  sound  during  the  descending 
flight.  When  but  a few  feet  above  the 
opening,  the  song  stops  and  the  bird  breaks 
his  rapid  descent  by  fluttering  to  the  ground 
within  a few  feet  of  the  starting  point.  After 
alighting,  he  starts  all  over  again.  This 
procedure  continues  until  about  12  such 
flights  are  made  and  by  then  it  is  nearly  dark 
or  getting  too  light  depending  whether  it 
was  an  evening  or  morning  flight.  After 


peenting  and  cooing  for  a few  minutes  afta 
the  last  flight,  he  silently  flies  back  to  thf 
thicket  to  feed  and  rest.  On  moonlight  nights 
the  male  may  be  seen  on  his  singing  grounc 
at  varying  intervals.  Apparently  he  sings 
for  a period,  then  feeds  and  rests  for  s 
while  before  returning  to  his  courtship  ac- 
tivities. 

During  this  courtship  period  a lot  of  valu- 
able information  can  be  gathered.  To  de- 
termine the  number  of  birds  that  are  in  s 
certain  area  all  a person  must  do  is  to  g( 
to  his  favorite  hunting  grounds  and  coun 
the  singing  males.  The  method  that  I prefer 
and  which  gives  one  an  actual  count,  is  t( 
drive  or  walk  slowly,  stopping  approximate!; 
every  200  to  300  yards,  and  counting  ths 
males  that  are  singing.  After  the  evening’s 
count  is  tabulated,  the  amount  is  theij 
multiplied  by  two  as  a woodcock  is  monog  i 
amous  and  the  total  number  of  birds  in  thi] 
area  is  thus  determined.  By  continuing  thi 
practice  for  a few  evenings  and  coverini 
the  entire  section,  a person  can  satisfy  him 
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I IN  MEMORIAM 


ROY  V.  ECKERT 


We  were  very  much  shocked  at  the  death  of 
Roy  V.  Eckert,  on  August  31.  Mr.  Eckert  was 
continuously  employed  by  the  Game  Commission 
as  a Junior  accountant  from  February  1,  1932 
until  his  death  from  coronary  oclusion  while  he 
was  visiting  the  summer  home  of  Carl  B.  Stoner 
near  Dillsburg. 


NOTICE 

In  order  to  facilitate  distribution  of  the 
GAME  NEWS  secretaries  of  sportsmens’  clubs 
and  others  who  are  taking  subscriptions  for 
os  are  urgently  requested  to  mark  each  sub- 
scription to  indicate  whether  it  is  a new  sub- 
scription or  a renewal.  Your  cooperation 
will  be  greatly  appreciated,  not  only  by  our 
circulation  department,  but  by  our  sub- 
scribers, many  of  whom  have  failed  to 
receive  copies  of  the  magazine  due  to  this 
lack  of  information. 


Sportsmen  who  have  hunted  long  and  hard 
to  bag  a deer  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
30  of  the  48  states  have  areas  where  deer 
are  too  abundant 


Commission  Director  Attends 
Denver  Convention 

Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  represented 
the  Keystone  State  at  a joint  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  and  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  held  in  Denver, 
Colorado  early  in  September.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  Association’s  Executive  Board  and 
Chairman  of  its  By-laws  Committee,  he 
conducted  a pre-convention  conference  de- 
signed to  draw  up  new  by-laws  for  the 
organization. 

Highlights  of  the  conference  included 
discussions  of  the  Western  public  lands  prob- 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS 

A gathering  of  more  than  500 
sportsmen  including  His  Excellency 
James  H.  Duff,  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Game  Commission  Offi- 
cials, and  prominent  civic  leaders 
from  all  corners  of  the  State  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ross  L.  Leffler, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  at  a testimonial  ban- 
quet sponsored  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  4. 

A complete  coverage  of  this  fine 
testimonial  banquet,  in  both  story 
and  picture,  will  be  featured  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  GAME  NOVS. 


iem,  an  address  by  S.  Dale  Furst,  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  on 
wildlife  law  enforcement,  and  talks  by  lead- 
ing conservation  officials  on  all  phases  of 
wildlife  management  and  protection.  The 
organization  adopted  resolutions  in  which  re- 
quests were  made  that  wildlife  and  recrea- 
tional interests  be  included  on  all  National 
Forest  Advisory  Boards,  for  the  passage 
of  the  Wherry-Burke  bills  to  turn  over 
surplus  military  and  other  defense  lands  to 
the  States  and  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  endorsed  establishment  of 
wilderness  areas,  anti -pollution  measures, 
and  integration  of  wildlife  programs  in  all 
Federal  projects. 


NEW  JACK  MINER  BOOK 
ANNOUNCED 

All  followers  of  the  life  of  the  late  Jack 
Miner  and  his  career  as  a bird  lover,  nat- 
uralist, conservationist  and  humanitariac 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  Jack 
Miner  Foundation  has  recently  persuaded 
ihe  Reilly  & Lee  Publishing  Company,  Chi- 
cago, to  publish  a new  enlarged  Memorial 
Edition  of  the  book  entitled  “Jack  Miner  And 
The  Birds”. 

Fascinating  to  everyone  is  the  unique  story 
of  Jack  Miner,  well  known  as  the  creator 
of  the  famous  bird  sanctuary  at  Kingsville, 
Ontario.  The  refuge  annually  draws  thou- 
sands of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  conservation  departments  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  stationed  biologists 
there  for  months  to  examine  Jack  Miner’s 
invaluable  records  on  birds. 

Of  the  man  himself,  Edgar  A.  Guest  said 
he  was  “The  best  loved  Christian  in  Amer- 
ica”, and  the  late  Irvin  S.  Cobb  called  him 
“The  greatest  practical  naturalist  on  the 
planet.” 

Although  he  never  sought  them,  some  of 
the  highest  honors  in  his  field  were  accorded 
Jack  Miner.  He  was  the  only  Canadian  to 
receive  the  Outdoor  Life  Gold  Medal.  King 
George  VI  conferred  on  him  the  O.  B.  EL. 
as  recognition  from  the  British  Empire.  This 
spring  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senat* 
in  Ottawa  imanimously  passed  a bill  pro- 
claiming a National  WildlLfe  Week  in  his 
honor. 

Now,  because  the  interest  in  his  work  Is 
constantly  growing,  here  is  a new  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  book,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  original  contents,  a hundred 
of  his  articles  previously  published  only  m 
magazines. 


The  Rockies,  especially  in  the  north,  haw 
a surprisingly  large  moose  population,  per- 
haps even  more  than  the  eastern  Canada 
forests. 
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Federal  Aid  Wildlife  Program  for 
Slates  Gets  $9,000,000 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A.  Krug  an- 
nounced today  that  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Pittman-Robertson  Act  became  effective 
on  July  1,  1938,  the  Congress  appropriated 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  tax  collected 
on  firearms,  shells,  and  cartridges  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1947,  to  provide  Federal 
funds  for  the  restoration  and  development 
of  wildlife  resources  in  the  various  States 
during  fiscal  year  1948. 

The  sum  appropriated  was  $9,031,273.51 — 
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more  than  three  and  one-half  times  the  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1947. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act,  as  amended  on  July  24,  1946,  appro- 
priated funds  are  apportioned  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  land  area  and  the  number  of 
paid  hunting  license  holders  in  each  State, 
but  no  State  may  receive  more  than  five 
percent  nor  less  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  apportioned  to  all 
the  States,  which  for  fiscal  year  1948, 
amounts  to  $8,263,771.63. 

Under  the  new  formula  Michigan  and 
Texas  are  reduced  to  $413,188.58  each  and 


Photo  Courtesy  Jim  McKenna. 

Known  cases  of  Siamese  twins  among  wild  animals  are  as  rare  as  they  are  among 
humans.  So  far  as  Michigan  Game  Division  men  have  any  record,  this  is  the  first  photo- 
graph ever  made  of  twin  fawns  joined  together  at  birth.  Both  were  perfectly  formed  but 
lived  only  a short  time. 
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therefore  top  the  list  in  funds.  In  applying 
the  minimum  formula  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  are  boost- 
ed to  receive  $41,318.86  each.  California 
ranks  second  with  $374,283.09;  New  York 
receives  $349,520.79;  Pennsylvania  $344,642.91, 
and  Ohio  $297,778.46. 

Nevada  became  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  Pittman-Robertson  program  by  central- 
izing its  game  administration  and  establish- 
ing a State  Game  Commission.  It  will  be 
entitled  to  utilize  for  the  first  time  the 
Federal  apportionment  of  $159,078.02  by 
matching  it  with  25  percent  or  approximately 
$53,000.00. 


All  States  are  now  participating  in  the 
program.  They  match  the  Federal  funds  of 
$8,263,771.63  by  providing  State  fimds  of 
$2,754,590.55,  making  a potential  sum  of 
$11,018,362.18  available  for  wildlife  restora- 
tion projects,  in  addition  to  $45,000  deducted 
for  projects  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the'  Virgin  Islands.  From  the  total 
amount  appropriated,  $722,501.88  has  been 
deducted  for  administration  of  the  Act. 


Projects  submitted  by  the  States  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
on  behalf  of  Secretary  Krug  to  determine 
soundness  of  character  and  design.  They 
consist  of  surveys  and  investigations,  land 
acquisition,  development  of  areas,  coordina- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  completed  projects. 
Project  costs  are  borne  initially  by  the  State 
game  departments,  after  which  reimburse- 
rrient  is  made  from  Federal  funds  for  the 
Federal  pro-rata  share  which  may  not  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
Each  State,  therefore,  is  required  to  con- 
tribute 25  percent  or  more  of  project  costs 
from  its  own  funds. 
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The  Federal  excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  i 
and  ammunition  collected  and  set  aside  in  ' - 
the  Treasury  in  the  “Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  ' 
Restoration  Fund”  from  July  1,  1938,  to  June  ’ 
30,  1947,  has  amounted  to  $36,989,742.12.  - 
From  this  $23,431,273.51  has  been  appropri-  ■ 
ated  to  date,  to  leave  a balance  of  $13,467,-  J 
468.61  which  is  earmarked  for  wildlife  res- 
toration in  the  States  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

One-half  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  the 
States  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  area  j' 
in  square  miles  and  one-half  is  on  the  basis  r 
of  paid  hunting  license  holders  certified  to  I 
the  Secretary  for  the  prior  fiscal  year.  There  I 
were  9,854,313  paid  hunting  license  certified  I 
for  fiscal  year  1946  as  compared  with  8,194,-  8 
296  for  fiscal  year  1945,  an  increase  of  I 
1,660,017,  or  more  than  20  percent.  | 


Getting  out  a magazine  is  fun, 
but  it’s  no  picnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  people  say  we 
are  silly. 

If  we  don’t,  they  say  we  are  too 
serious. 

If  we  don’t  print  contributions, 
we  don’t  appreciate  true  genius. 

If  we  do  print  them,  the  page  is 
filled  with  junk. 

Now,  like  as  not,  someone  will 
say  we  swiped  this  from 
some  other  magazine.  We  did. 
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Winners  in  a recent  three-day  event  for  bird  dogs  conducted  by  the 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Field  Trial  Association  are,  left  to  right: 
First  place,  Home  Run  Rex  owned  and  handled  by  Dr.  B.  J.  McGuire; 
second  place,  Tyson  McMeda,  owned  by  Carl  Ceretta,  handled  by  Fer- 
raro; third  place,  Watchun  Bosum,  handled  by  Tom  Maxfield,  owned 
by  George  Thayer. 


I Commission  Personnel  Attend 
Recent  Conferences 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  tech- 
iques  in  Wildlife  Research  and  Public 
' delations  the  Game  Commission  was  repre- 
anted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
;an  Society  of  Mammalogists  held  at  the 
lichigan  Conservation  Department’s  Train - 
ig  School,  Higgins  Lake,  Michigan  late  in 
' LUgust  and  at  the  National  Conference  on 
f Conservation  Education  and  Publicity  held  at 
I he  Illinois  Conservation  Department’s  Train- 
C ig  School,  Lake  Villa,  Illinois  in  early  Sep- 
r amber. 

I Robert  McDowell,  Chief  of  the  Commis- 
ion’s  Division  of  Research  and  Planning, 
overed  the  research  conference  accompanied 
'■  >y  Neil  D.  Richmond,  Clay  L.  Gifford,  John 
• 3.  Guilday,  and  Woodrow  W.  Goodpaster, 

I ill  research  field  workers  employed  by  the 
Commission  on  special  projects  imder  Fed- 
:ral  aid. 


Mr.  Stephens  became  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission,  which 
resulted  from  that  drive,  and  in  a very  short 
time  his  example  and  influence  were  being 
felt  in  wildlife  circles  throughout  the  country. 
With  his  original  plan  now  in  effect  and  in 
no  danger  of  compromise,  he  considers  him- 
self free  to  pass  on  his  responsibilities  to 
other  hands. 

Among  the  well  known  speakers  at  the 
banquet  in  his  honor  were  J.  N.  (Ding) 
Darling,  noted  cartoonist  and  former  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey;  Dr.  Ira 
N.  Gabrielson,  former  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  now  president 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute;  Aldo 
Leopold,  noted  authority  on  wildlife  Manage- 
ment; Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  and  Harold 
Titus,  nationally  known  author  and  editor 
and  retiring  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Commission. 
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HARRY  B.  HAWES  PASSES 

Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes,  able  legislator 
and  friend  of  Conservation,  passed  away 
early  in  August  at  his  home  in  Washington. 
His  wish  that  his  ashes  be  scattered  in  the 
swift  moving  water  of  the  Current  River  in 
Missouri  was  carried  out  by  the  family. 

Harry  Hawes  was  a member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Congress  and  was  the  author  of 
the  Bill  which  established  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi Fish  and  Wildlife  Refuge.  After  his 
election  to  the  Senate,  he  and  Senator  Wal- 
cott were  largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Wildlife  Resources,  which  brought  out  and 
passed  much  legislation  beneficial  to  wild- 
life, including  the  Duck  Stamp  and  Pittman- 
Robertson  Acts. 

At  Doniphan,  Missouri,  the  bridge  from 
which  his  ashes  were  scattered  is  to  be 
named  “The  Harry  B.  Hawes  Bridge,’’  and  a 
plaque  is  to  be  placed  on  a nearby  rock  by 
the  three  organizations  with  which  he  was 
closely  connected  in  Conservation — the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation and  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Harry  Hawes  was  a force  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  He  will  be  missed  by  his  friends, 
but  his  conservation  works  will  live  on. 


A school  of  the  Piranha  or  man-eating  fi.sh 
of  the  Amazon  Valley,  Brazil,  can  reduce  a 
human  being  to  a skeleton  in  a few  minutes. 
Their  undershot  jaws  are  equipped  with  a 
double  row  of  sharklike  teeth.  They  are  only 
about  8 or  9 inches  in  length. 


Contrary  to  common  belief,  insects  com- 
pose the  larger  portion  of  the  humming  bird’s 
diet. 


CORRECTION 

Sub-total  figures  for  the  Budget  of  the 
Public  Relations  Bureau  for  the  1947-48 
Fiscal  Year  were  omitted  from  the  Summa- 
tion of  the  1947-48  Budget  which  appeared 
in  last  month’s  Game  News.  This  table,  in 
its  correct  form,  appears  below.  An  error 
also  was  made  in  reporting  the  unallocated 
cash  balance;  the  correct  balance  as  of  May 
31.  1947  was  $889,623. 


I Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the 
^NNSYLVANiA  Game  News  and  Acting  Direc- 
or  of  the  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Public 
delations,  covered  the  conservation  education 
:onference  accompanied  by  Delbert  Batch- 
:ler,  staff  photographer,  and  field  special 
services  assistants  Temple  Reynolds,  Reading, 
Division  “A”,  and  Robert  D.  Reed,  Ligonier, 
Division  G. 


SYDNEY  STEPHENS  RETIRES 

Occasionally  a forward-thinking,  action- 
sninded  business  man  appears  on  the  scene 
and  makes  large  footprints  on  the  oft-times 
shifting  sands  of  state  and  national  wildlife 
management. 

Such  an  individual  is  E.  Sydney  Stephens, 
recently  retired  chairman  of  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission,  who  was  honored 
at  a testimonial  dinner  in  St.  Louis  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  In  1935,  Mr.  Stephens  was  the 
spark-plug  in  a sportsman’s  drive  for  the 
conservation  of  Missouri’s  depleted  wildlife 
resources. 


SUMMATION  OF  1947-48  BUDGET 


CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  ALLOCATIONS 

Budget  for  1947-48  Fiscal  Year 


Functions 


Regular  Budget 

Operating  Capital  Total 


Percent 

of 

ToUl 

Dept 

Budget 


ADMINISTRATION  BUREAU 

Executive  Office  and  Accounting  and  Budget  Division. . 

Propagation  and  Distribution  

Research  and  Planning  Division  

Land  Titles  and  Records  Unit  

Sub-Totals  

FIELD  MANAGEMENT  BUREAU 

Land  Operations  Division  

General  Field  Operations  Division  

Predator  Control  and  Claims  Section  

Training  Unit  

Sub-Totals  

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  BUREAU  

DEPARTMENT  TOTALS  


$ 95.550 

$ 8,350 

$ 103,900 

3.2 

586,190 

87,750 

673.940 

29.0 

70,180 

1,030 

71.210 

2.2 

51,530 

162.150 

213.680 

6.6 

$ 803,450 

$259,280 

$1,062,730 

32.9 

$ 702.750 

$338,300 

$1,041,050 

32.2 

644,240 

19,000 

663.240 

20.5 

242,050 

100 

242,150 

7.5 

28,250 

2,500 

30,750 

.9 

$1,617,290 

$359,900 

$1,977,190 

61.1 

186,940 

5.410 

192,350 

6.0 

$2,607,680 

$624,590 

$3,232,270 

100 

ALLOCATION  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES: 

Department  of  Revenue  $ 30.000 

Department  of  State  23.850 


Total  amount  required  from  Game  Fimd  for  1947-48  Fiscal  Year  $3,286,120 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  STATES 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Catalina  Island,  where  meat-hungry  mariners 
hunted  goats  in  California’s  early  days,  may  re- 
soimd  with  the  rifle  shots  of  hunters  pursuing 
deer.  Donald  D.  McLean,  Game  Biologist,  Cali- 
fornia Division  of  Fish  and  Game,  has  recom- 
mended that  controlled  hunting  be  permitted  on 
the  island  during  the  open  season.  No  action 
has  yet  been  taken  on  his  recommendation. 

McLean  surveyed  the  island  recently  to  de- 
termine ways  and  means  of  controlling  the 
depredations  of  Catalina’s  mule  deer  herd  which 
reputedly  totals  2.500  head. 

’The  Catalina  Island  deer  situation,  which  had 
its  inception  on  November  26,  1928,  when  two 
muletail  deer  were  released,  under  permit,  on 
the  island,  is  approaching  a climax.  ’The  daunt- 
less deer  now  climb  right  up  on  the  porches  to 
partake  of  potted  plants,  it  is  declared,  and 
harvest  the  fruits  of  the  field  in  competition 
with  the  rightful  owners. 

The  original  pair  of  Catalina  deer  was  aug- 
mented in  June  of  1930,  when  a herd  of  eight 
Southern  muletail  deer  also  were  released  on 
the  island.  Free  from  predation  by  coyotes, 
lions,  and  other  hereditary  enemies,  excepting 
occasional  forays  by  bald  eagles  seeking  help- 
less fawns,  the  deer  herd  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

In  addition  to  Its  burgeoning  mule  deer  herd. 
Catalina’s  48.438  acres  also  support  4.000  head 
of  cattle:  400  head  of  bison;  and  thousands  of 
domestic  hogs  and  goats,  and  apparently  the 
island  cannot  continue  to  keep  these  and  mule 
deer  too. 

Ordinarily,  the  deer  remains  in  the  uninhabited 
mountainous  portion  of  the  island,  which  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  2.109  feet.  When  drouth,  such 
as  exists  this  summer,  parches  the  highlands, 
the  deer  move  right  into  the  irrigated  areas,  it 
Is  reported. 

McLean  said  the  deer  could  be  fenced  from 
the  inhabited  portion  of  the  Island  at  a cost 
of  approximately  $15,000. 

’The  Catalina  Island  mule  deer  situation  Is  being 
viewed  with  interest  by  Fish  and  Game  Biologists 
because  of  the  unique  opportunity  it  affords  for 
a game  management  study.  ’The  Catalina  deer 
already  have  demonstrated  that  a large,  healthy 
herd  can  be  produced  from  a comparatively  small 
breeding  stock.  It  Is  reported. 

COLORADO 

The  Colorado  Game  and  Fish  Commission  has 
made  effective  the  provisions  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature’s dog  training  bill  by  adopting  a set  of 
regulations  governing  the  holding  of  field  dog 
trials.  Principal  provisions  of  the  regulations 
limit  such  field  trials  to  “responsible  associations, 
or  any  other  bona  fide  field  dog  training  organi- 
zation.” The  permit  fee  is  $10  for  each  trial 
and  all  trials  must  be  supervised  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Department.  The  game  birds  used  must 
have  been  secured  from  a licensed  game  bird 
breeder  and  not  more  than  75%  of  the  Ifirds 
relea.sed  may  be  killed.  Adequate  provision  js 
also  made  in  the  regulations  for  toe  humane 
handling  of  toe  birds  being  used.  No  field  trials 
are  to  be  held  during  toe  months  of  April,  May, 
Jime  and  July. 

IOWA 

Officials  of  Iowa’s  Conservation  Commission  are 
pessimistic  over  prospects  for  toe  1947  pheasant 
hunting  season.  A large  number  of  interviews 
with  farmers  in  toe  pheasant  territory  have  re- 
vealed a definite  shortage  of  young  birds  in  some 
sections.  Many  first  nesting  attempts  were  un- 
successful because  of  heavy  rains  and  floods  at 
the  beginning  of  toe  nesting  season.  This, 
coupled  with  toe  fact  that  in  many  sections  large 
numbers  of  birds  were  winter  killed,  prompts 
Commission  biologists  to  state  flatly  that  “the 
pheasant  season  in  1947  will  be  no  better”  than 
toe  year  before  when  hunters  complained  of  toe 
difficulty  of  securing  toe  gaudy  ringnecks. 


Quail  shooting  in  New  Jersey  this  fall  should 
be  toe  finest  in  many  years,  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Council  of  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation announced  recently.  Under  the  tenta- 
tive liberation  program,  8.652  Bob  Whites  will  be 
liberated  on  public  open  lands  in  New  Jersey  and 
an  additional  1.344  on  the  various  public  shoot- 
ing grounds.  Approximately  5.000  birds  will  be 
held  at  toe  State  Quail  Farm  near  Holmansville 
over  the  winter  for  spring  liberation. 

All  quail  and  pheasants  released  in  New  Jersey’s 
1947  fall  liberation  program  will  be  banded  and 
persons  who  find  a dead  bird  or  kill  one  are 
asked  to  report  the  band  number,  toe  place  where 
toe  bird  was  killed,  toe  cause  of  death  and 
toe  date  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Council. 
State  Annex,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  New  York 
State  will  depart  from  a uniform  open  season 
on  pheasants  this  year  in  an  attempt  to  fit  seasons 
and  bag  limits  to  the  needs  of  various  regions. 
Some  areas  will  have  a IV2  days  season,  others 
a 5V2  day  season,  both  beginning  Oct.  20.  and 
toe  balance  a closed  season.  Grouse  seasons  rang- 
ing from  15', 2 days  to  34',2  days  also  have  been 
ordered  for  this  fall,  with  the  northern  counties 
opening  Oct.  10.  southern  and  western  Oct.  20 
and  Long  Island  Nov.  1 — all  to  coincide  with 
opening  dates  previously  fixed  for  woodcock  by 
the  Federal  government. 

In  commenting  on  this  year’s  hunting  regula- 
tions for  pheasants  and  grouse,  which  he  an- 
nounced today.  Conservation  Commissioner  Perry 
B.  Duryea  called  special  attention  to  the  un- 
precedented effort  made  this  year  to  secure  ail 
possible  information  on  pheasants  in  each  region, 
and  to  canvass  local  opinion  through  regional 
meetings,  public  hearings,  and  through  his  state- 
wide Fish  and  Game  Advisory  Committee. 

”I  am  sure  that  toe  hunting  regulations  for 
this  fall  will  not  please  everyone”,  he  said, 
“because  we  know  that  is  impossible,  but  I 
am  equally  sure  that  on  a regional  basis  what 
we  have  worked  out  is  In  line  with  toe  best 
judgment  of  toe  majority  in  each  region  and 
represents  toe  best  that  could  be  done  under 
the  unusual  pheasant  situation  with  which  this 
and  other  states  have  been  faced  for  toe  past 
four  unfavorable  years. 

“Moreover,  toe  regional  treatment  which  has 
been  set  up  gives  us  toe  first  opportunity  to 
test  out  toe  effect  of  different  seasons  and  bag 
limits  in  a given  year.  In  addition,  in  Central 
New  York  we  are  putting  on  toe  largest  ex- 
periment yet  undertaken  to  test  toe  effect  of 
intensive  fox  control  on  pheasant  survival.  A 
control  and  a check  area  aggregating  160.000 
acres  should  give  us  a real  test  of  this  fox 
question  through  the  return  of  pheasant  bands 
from  this  territory.” 

TTie  intensive  field  surveys  conducted  by  the 
Department  with  toe  assistance  of  1,500  farmer 
cooperators  and  many  sportsmen  have  shown 
that  in  the  area  of  toe  counties  closed  to  hunting 
toe  pheasant  population  is  considerably  reduced 
from  last  year.  In  toe  Lower  Hudson  region 
which  has  a 5V2  day  season,  some  improvement 
is  indicated.  Elsewhere  in  toe  State,  the  picture 
is  spotty. 

Grouse  surveys  conducted  by  the  Department 
show  the  over-all  population  about  the  same  as 
last  year  with  some  variations  regionally.  In  toe 
Western  part  of  toe  State  a low  population  con- 
tinues and  a new  zone  with  a limited  season 
has  been  ordered.  Grouse  seasons  in  toe  Adiron- 
dack and  southeastern  zones  are  both  35  days  in 
length  this  year.  Many  local  reports,  especially 
from  parts  of  toe  Catskills  and  the  Central 
Adirondacks,  showed  more  and  larger  broods  of 
grouse.  More  woodcock  were  also  reported  than 
in  any  recent  year. 


INTENSIVE  WATERFOWL 
INVESTIGATION  STARTED 


One  of  the  most  intensive  and  urgent!; 
needed  waterfowl  investigations  ever  under 
taken  in  the  United  States  has  been  startei 
by  the  Texas  Game,  Fish  and  Oyster  Com, 
mission,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institut 
reported  recently.  This  state  project,  madi 
possible  by  funds  allocated  to  Texas  unde; 
the  recently  increased  Federal  Aid  in  Wild- 
life Restoration  (Pittman-Robertson)  appro- 
priation, will  include  an  intensive  study  o 
the  known  wintering  grounds  of  millions  o 
ducks  and  geese  that  bask  in  the  Tc::as  sun- 
shine each  year  from  October  to  March 
Headquarters  of  the  survey  crew  v.ill  be  a 
Rockport,  Texas,  in  the  new  Marine  Labora- 
tory, it  was  stated.  In  addition  to  investi- 
gating the  “carrying  capacity”  in  terms  o: 
waterfowl  food  production  of  the  coasta 
marshes  and  bays  in  the  hundreds  of  miles 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Brownsville,  the  studj 
will  include:  food  habits  of  ducks  and  gees« 
in  the  winter  range;  concentration  are? 
management  techniques  and  the  importance 
of  commercial  rice  growing  to  waterfowl 
Complete  waterfowl  censuses  will  be  made 
each  year.  Hunting  bag  checks  are  plannee 
to  obtain  information  on  sex  and  age  ol 
waterfowl,  and  the  life  history  and  manage- 
ment of  the  -“summer  black  or  mottled  duck’ 
will  be  studied. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  BUREAU 
ANNOUNCES  NEW  MOVIES 


pi 


let 


Two  new  16  mm  colored  movies  in  sound 
have  been  recently  added  to  the  Commis- 
sion’s extensive  film  library.  Representing 
the  first  attempt  by  the  Commission’s  Bureau 
of  Public  Relations  at  production  of  out 
standing  wildlife  entertainment  in  sound 
they  embrace  the  latest  techniques  in  movie 
making  and  feature  complete  scenarios. 

“Wildlife  In  the  Farm  Program”,  which 
runs  15  minutes,  tells  the  story  behind  the 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro 
gram  and,  at  the  same  time,  stresses  hunting 
safety  and  proper  hunting  methods.  “Pio- 
neering In  Conservation  Education”  portrays 
the  activities  of  the  Commission-sponsorec 
Conservation  Education  Laboratory  held 
each  summer  at  Penn  State  College,  runs 
approximately  10  minutes,  and  is  designed 
for  showings  at  meetings  of  teachers  and 
parent-teachers  associations. 

Organizations  desiring  showings  of  these 
films,  as  well  as  any  other  films  contained 
in  the  Commission’s  library,  should  contact 
the  field  headquarters  office  of  the  Game 
Commission  serving  the  division  in  which 
they  are  located.  These  offices  are  located 
as  follows:  Division  “A”,  602  Penn  Ave 
West  Reading;  Division  “B”,  Welles  St. 
Wyoming  Ave.,  Forty  Fort;  Division  “C”,  352 
East  Third  St.,  Williamsport;  Division  “D” 
327  Penn  St.,  Huntingdon;  Division  “E”,  1 E 
DuBois  Ave.,  Box  38,  DuBois;  Division  “F” 
14  W.  First  St.,  Oil  City;  Division  “G”,  331 
E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier. 
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: WOES  OF  A GUNSMITH  ALL-AMERICAN  GUN  DOGS 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


I spent  a pleasant  evening  visiting  with  my  friend  the  gunsmith 
• recently,  and  some  of  the  stories  he  told  me  cast  an  amusing — 
hough  far  from  complimenaary  light — upon  the  brotherhood  of 
he  rifle  and  shotgun.  Probably  the  funniest  was  the  following; 

He  was  sleeping  peacefully  one  morning  during  deer  season, 
le  told  me,  when  he  was  wakened  at  five  o’clock  by  a frantic 
joimding  on  the  door.  He  answered  it,  and  there  in  the  glow  of 
he  porch  light  he  saw  a hunter,  a tired,  sleepy  hunter  clutching 
n his  hands  the  parts  of  a .25  Remington  automatic  rifle.  (This 
was  in  a state  where  self  loading  rifles  are  legal.) 

“I  took  this  confounded  thing  apart  last  night  to  clean  and  oil 
t,”  the  hunter  said,  “and  I’ve  been  trying  ever  since  to  get  it  back 
x)gether.  Can  you  do  it?” 

My  friend  quickly  assembled  the  arm.  “Well,  I’ll  be ,” 

he  nimrod  said.  “I  pushed  everything  but  that  little  whosis  on 
he  back  of  the  watchamacallit.”  Then  he  turned  and  dashed 
back  to  his  car  to  drive  to  his  hunting  camp. 

Another  experience,  not  quite  so  amusing,  also  had  to  do  with 
he  Remington  .25  self  loader.  This  time  a deer  hunter  had 
borrowed  one,  and  he  was  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was  a .25-35. 
Consequently,  he  bought  a box  of  these  cartridges  and  took  to  the 
bills.  Somehow  he  managed  to  cram  several  into  the  magazine. 
Then  he  pulled  back  the  bolt  and  tried  to  close  it  on  another 
in  the  chamber. 

The  bolt  wouldn’t  go  home,  but  he  forced  it  as  far  as  he  could 
and  tried  to  fire  the  rifle.  Naturally  (and  fortunately)  it  wouldn’t 
shoot.  Then  he  tried  to  open  the  bolt,  but  it  was  stuck.  He 
wrestled  and  tussled  with  it  a while,  but  he  could  neither  open 
it  to  remove  the  stuck  cartridge  nor  fire  it.  Then  he  began  to 
get  worried.  He  had  a bear  by  the  tail,  so  to  speak — a loaded 
rifle  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  might  go  off  at  any  time — so  he 
hurried  to  my  friend  with  it. 

The  gunsmith  didn’t  like  the  job,  either,  but  he  put  it  in  his 
vice  and  took  it  apart,  piece  by  piece.  He  removed  the  forend 
first;  then  took  the  barrel  off  the  receiver.  The  cartridge  stayed 
with  the  latter,  and  a loaded  cartridge  sticking  out  of  the  receiver 
of  a rifle  with  a cocked  hammer  behind  it  is  not  a pleasant  thing 
to  contemplate.  He  got  it  out,  however,  emptied  the  magazine  and 
reassembled  the  rifle.  Then  he  gave  the  nimrod  a severe  lecture 
on  the  imnortance  of  using  the  right  cartridges  in  the  right  rifle, 
charged  him  $2.00  and  let  him  go. 

The  next  tale  was  about  an  incident  that  occurred  when  he  was 
deer  hunting.  He  met  a hunter  who  was  literally  in  the  depths 
of  despair.  His  rifle,  a .30-30  carbine,  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
, and  he  was  ready  to  unburden  his  soul  to  anybody  who  came 
along.  My  friend  happened  to  be  it. 

’ {Continued  on  Page  28) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 


IN  practically  every  field  of  sports,  an  individual  or  team  who 
performs  consistently  in  a superlative  manner  will  be  named 
as  an  All-American  or  an  All-American  team.  It  is  truly  great 
to  live  in  a land  where  leaders  in  their  own  fields  are  justly  re- 
warded and  publicized  to  the  extent  that  all  America  becomes 
deeply  conscious  of  the  attainment  of  near  perfection.  This  is  as 
it  should  be  because  it  has  become  a standard  of  progress. 

The  field  trial  clubs  of  America  gather  often  during  the  year  to 
crown  champions  of  the  gun  dog  field,  thus  creating  an  industry 
that  breeds,  trains  and  handles  bird  dogs  to  compete  in  these 
worthwhile  events.  However,  our  dependable  shooting  companions 
who  go  with  us  afield,  year  in  and  year  out,  furnishing  us  with 
the  greatest  of  pleasures,  often  receive  no  publicity  beyond  stories 
told  by  their  masters  at  small  gatherings.  Therefore,  let  us  omit 
headliners  and  devote  some  time  to  a few  All-American  gun  dogs 
that  have  never  been  followed  by  a gallery. 

If  I should  be  called  upon  to  name  the  plain  hunting  dogs  that 
have  earned  a place  on  our  present  All-American  team,  the  task 
would  be  indeed  great  because  my  hunting  activities  take  me  into 
many  states  and  everywhere  I go  I see  canine  greatness  beautiful 
to  behold. 

My  star  on  the  woodcock  hit  parade  would  be  “Pat”,  owned  by 
Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania.  “Pat”  is  an 
English  setter,  stylish  and  beautiful,  possessing  an  unerring  nose 
and  a distinct  love  for  woodcock.  His  perfection  in  handling  the 
timberdoodle  enabled  his  master  to  make  accurate  surveys  of 
woodcock  flights,  nesting-ground  populations,  and  cover  suitable  to 
this  fine  bird.  (Read  John  Alden  Knight’s  book,  “Woodcock”.) 

I hunted  over  Pat  last  season  and  I want  to  tell  you  how  he 
works.  This  woodcock  specialist  is  equipped  with  a tiny  sheepbell 
and  it  tinkles  merrily  as  Pat  wades  into  the  boggy  brushlands 
which  he  knows  birds  love  to  use.  Dr.  Bennett  listens  intently 
for  the  bell  to  stop  and  with  Pat,  your  wait  is  very  short.  The 
bell  is  silent  and  you  can  hear  his  master  say  “Whatcha  say,  Pat?” 
No  sound  from  Pat — “OK,  hold  him,”  is  his  master’s  assuring 
answer.  You  can  be  sure  Pat  his  a bird  locked  up  tight  and  you 
walk  in  calmly  and  collected.  The  bird  is  flushed,  the  kill  is  made 
and  at  waits  for  the  command  to  “fetch”.  His  dependable  nocs 
directs  him  to  the  fallen  bird  and  his  retrieve  is  truly  a thing  of 
beauty. 

During  a hunt,  Pat  occasionally  finds  it  necessary  to  stop  without 
a bird  under  his  nose.  In  the  thick  brush,  his  master  cannot  tell 
if  he  is  on  point  so  he  calls,  “Whatcha  say,  Pat?”  and  the  dog 
quickly  shakes  his  head,  clearly  indicating  to  the  Doctor  that  his 
delay  is  purely  personal  and  there  is  no  need  to  become  excited. 
The  hunter  then  affectionately  says,  “OK,  boy,  move  along.” 

{Continued  on  Page  31) 
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The  active  sportsmen’s  club  is  a real  asset 
to  its  community.  The  club’s  desire  and 
efforts  to  have  more  fish  in  local  waters,  to 
have  more  wildlife  in  local  coverts,  are  not 
only  a service  to  immediate  outdoor  recre- 
ation, but  a necessary  insurance  for  the 
future  of  these  resources. 

At  the  same  time  it  serves  as  the  direct 
representative  for  conservation  in  each  lo- 
cality, the  sportsmen’s  club  is  also  the  means 
for  good  fellowship  among  the  sportsmen  of 
its  membership.  The  fraternal  bond  of  in- 
terest in  fishing,  hunting  and  all  the  related 
subjects  of  outdoor  activity  solves  the  first 
step  in  organizing  a sportsman’s  club. 

To  assist  in  the  organization  of  a sports-  • 
man’s  club.  Sports  Afield  magazine  has  pre- 
pared a detailed  article  on  the  progressive 
steps  for  club  organization.  This  will  be , 
sent  free  to  interested  individual  leaders  who  r 
write  the 

Sportsman’s  Club  Director 


The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Mifflin  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  was  held  recently  at 
the  Court  House  in  Lewistown.  Among  the  plans 
made  for  the  coming  season  was  the  announce- 
ment of  a movie  program  by  Bob  Ford  of  Home- 
stead on  ‘‘Pennsylvania  Wildlife”  on  October  21. 


The  Robesonia  Fish  and  Game  Association  have 
announced  plans  to  sponsor  a junior  organization 
within  the  club.  So  far,  25  boys  have  applied  for 
membership,  the  age  limits  being  12  to  18  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  teach  fish 
and  game  laws,  promote  interest  in  conservation 
of  wild  life  and  natural  resources,  promote 
sportsmanship  on  the  field,  teach  safety  tech- 
niques and  provide  leisure  time  activities  for 
youth. 


The  Union  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  is 
planning  to  expand  its  pheasant-raising  program, 
according  to  A.  J.  Herbster,  Laurelton,  president 
of  the  club.  Last  year  they  raised  900  chicks  and 
this  year,  through  an  additional  donation  from 
each  member  hope  to  have  funds  sufficient  to 
raise  at  least  2000  young  birds. 


The  Austin-Costello  Sportsmen’s  Association 
sponsored  a Chicken  Shoot,  Sunday  September  23 
on  Cooney  Farm  near  Costello,  Potter  County. 
Proceeds  from  the  event  are  to  be  used  to  repair 
the  trout-rearing  pond.  During  the  coming 
months  a membership  drive  will  be  held.  The 
goal  is  for  500  members  in  1948. 

‘The  New  Hope  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  an 
A K C sanctioned  Plan  B Field  Trial  for  beagles 
in  September  on  the  Club  grormds.  A Plan  A 
Trial  is  scheduled  for  the  month  of  October. 
"The  Annual  Bird  Dog  Field  Trial  was  held 
September  27  and  28  starting  on  the  Douglas 
Paxson  farm,  about  5 miles  west  of  New  Hope. 
Derby  and  Shooting  Dog  stakes  were  scheduled 
the  27th  and  the  All  Age  event  was  run  over  an 
hour  course  on  the  28th.  Trophies  were  awarded 
in  all  classes.  The  dogs  worked  on  quail. 


'The  West  Penn  Gun  Club  played  host  to  the 
Fegley  team,  Quakake,  recently  in  a three-team 
clay  bird  match.  Over  400  persons  turned  out 
at  the  September  meeting  of  the  West  Penn 
Club  to  see  the  shooting  exhibition  of  the  Linds. 


Lebanon  Cotmty  Federated  Sportsmen  held  their 
third  annual  field  meet  recently  on  the  Keystone 
Gunning  Club  grounds  on  Route  241  near  Cole- 
brook.  Highlighting  the  affair  were  trap,  pistol  and 
rifle  shooting;  archery  contests;  bait  and  fly 
casting  and  in  addition,  a sporting  dog  show. 
The  dog  show  embraced  classes  for  cocker 
spaniels,  pointers,  springer  spaniels,  setters,  fox 
hounds,  beagles,  dachshimds  and  hounds.  ’The 
Federation  is  conducting  a drive  to  increase  the 
membership  rolls  of  the  various  clubs. 


The  Marine  Rifle  Club  of  Pottsville  has  been 
granted  a National  Rifle  Association  charter,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement  recently  made  in 


Washington.  Made  up  of  rifle  and  pistol  en- 
thusiasts, the  club  is  headed  by  John  Kominetz, 
Jr.,  of  St.  Clair.  The  new  club  will  have 
registered  N R A tournaments.  Other  officers  of 
the  club  are  John  Auchmuty,  vice-president;  and 
Mrs.  Jeanne  K.  Fey,  secretary-treasurer. 


A crowd  estimated  between  6000  and  7000  per- 
sons attended  the  annual  Field  Day  of  the  Harris- 
burg Hunters  and  Anglers  Association  held  Sep- 
tember 7.  The  meet  was  sponsored  by  the  West 
Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association,  the  Mechanics- 
burg  Sportsmen’s  Protective  Association  and  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  group.  An  out- 
standing event  of  the  day  was  the  rapid  fire 
shooting  of  the  Lancaster  Utility  Trap  and  Skeet 
Club.  It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  20,000 
rounds  of  ammimition  was  used  in  the  events 
of  the  day. 


Sports  Afield 

405  Second  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  1,  Minnesota 


Recognizing  that  the  sportsman’s  club  do- 
ing its  part  in  each  locality  is  essential  to 
conservation  achievement.  Sports  Afield  has 
inaugurated  a new  service  for  all  the  sports- 
men’s clubs  by  offering  detailed  explanation 
of  constructive  conservation-restoration 
projects.  These  appear  in  regular  monthly 
bulletins  which  are  prepared  for  the  sports- 
men’s club  service  by  nationally  recognized 
authorities,  and  sent  free  each  month  to 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  The  request  to  receive 
these  bulletins  should  be  made  on  club  sta- 
tionery to  Sports  Afield. 
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Photo  Courtesy  Tamaqua  Evening  Courier. 

Committee  chairmen  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion Field  Day  held  in  late  August.  Kneeling,  left  to  right:  Bob  Parla- 
man,  Game  Commission,  Adam  Sabulsky;  John  Fignar,  Club  Presi- 
dent; Herbert  Purnell,  Trap  Committee;  Anthony  Lech,  Fish  Commis- 
sion. Second  row,  left  to  right:  Roy  Messersmith,  Grounds  Committee; 
Tom  Krell,  Refreshments;  Norman  Thornburg,  Club  Secretary;  Bill 
Thomas,  Refreshments;  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Dietrich,  Secretary  of  Middle 
Atlantic  Casting  Association;  Judge  Harold  L.  Paul,  Chairman  Fish 
Distribution  Committee;  and  Edward  Razzis,  Club  Treasurer. 
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Many  members  of  the  Steelstown  Gun  Club  are  interested  in  archery 
and  have  built  a field  archery  course  on  club  grounds.  Members  of 
the  club  who  hunted  with  the  bow  last  year  and  are  busy  getting 
their  broadheads  ready  for  this  season  are,  left  to  right;  Philip  Shuler, 
Harry  Longenecker,  Club  President;  Charles  Brown,  James  Runkle,  Dan 
Nusser,  Luther  Keen,  Henry  Sherer,  Harold  Spangler,  Bob  Kendig, 
Penna.  State  Archery  Field  Champion,  and  Stan  Baer. 


Rounding  out  the  first  Big  Ten  years,  the  West 
blester  Fish  and  Game  Association  held  Its 
'enth  Anniversary  Field  Day,  September  14  when 
ver  3,000  persons  made  the  affair  a stand-out 
vent,  a far  cry  from  the  first  meeting,  held 
une  24,  1937,  when  a small  group  of  enthusiastic 
portsmen  headed  by  Brinton  Ross,  met  to  lay 
'Ians  for  the  formation  of  a club  to  improve 
unting  and  fishing  conditions  in  this  section, 
'op  billing  among  the  attractions  of  the  field 
ay  was  the  ‘‘Shooting  Linds,”  Dot  and  Ernie, 
;ho  co-starred  with  pistol,  shotgim  and  rifle, 
‘rizes  for  the  ■winners  in  the  many  events  were 
istributed  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

0 


The  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game  Conserva- 
ion  Club  held  a Beagle  Field  Trial  October  5 
lear  Danville.  The  dogs  were  entered  under 
tiree  classifications,  namely:  first,  13  inch  Beagle 
ilass;  second,  15  inch  Beagle  Class  and  third,  15 

Inches  or  up  Including  fox  hounds.  It  was  not 
lecessary  to  have  “Registered”  dogs  to  enter 
hem  in  the  event. 


I The  North  Side  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Inc., 

1 f Allegheny  County,  had  as  their  guest  speaker 
or  the  October  7 meeting,  the  Honorable  Judge 
I'lenry  Ellenbogen,  who  spoke  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  various  activities  being  con- 
ducted by  interested  groups  to  reduce  juvenile 
irime.  Movies  of  a moose  hunt,  brown  bear 
I lunt  and  the  film  taken  at  the  annual  outing 
'f  the  club  in  August,  were  shown  to  complete 
I he  program  for  the  evening. 


A feature  of  the  37th  annual  convention  of  the 
lead  Camp  of  United  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania 
vhich  was  held  September  7 at  Sgarlat  Lake, 
vas  the  coon  dog  field  trials.  A live  coon  was 
umished  by  the  Game  Commission.  Four  elim- 
nation  heats  were  run  prior  to  the  finals.  A fox 
liase  with  a live  red  fox,  a free  for  all,  was 
ilso  an  interesting  event. 


The  Southeastern  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
t‘'ederation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  a special 
neeting,  September  4 in  the  West  Reading  Hotel, 
Alest  Reading.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
.0  vote  on  the  resolutions.  Results  of  the  vote 
vere  sent  to  the  State  Federation  Secretary  for 
he  October  meeting. 

The  regular  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Southern 
' Division  No.  10  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
)f  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  was  held  Saturday,  Sep- 
ember  13,  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harirsburg. 
' On  October  19,  the  Keystone  Hunt  and  Fish 
Dlub  of  Tamaqua  will  play  host  for  the  fall 
:onvention  of  Schuylkill  County  hunters  and 
mglers. 


The  annual  picnic  and  sportsmen’s  outing  of 
the  Lycoming  County  Sportsmen’s  Association 
was  held  recently  on  the  association  grounds  at 
Loyalsock  Creek.  A large  turn-out  of  members 
and  guests  enjoyed  the  improved  facilities  afforded 
through  the  recent  financial  drive  which  cul- 
minated so  successfully. 


The  West  Perm  Fish  and  Forest  Protective 
Association  of  Clamtown,  a member  of  the 
Schuylkill  • County  Sportsmen’s  Association,  re- 
cently filed  an  application  for  a "Special  Wild- 
life Refuge  project.”  The  proposed  project  is 
near  New  Ringgold.  Landowners  have  contributed 
a total  of  449  acres.  The  Ketz  farm,  with  an 
acreage  of  50  acres  will  comprise  the  refuge. 


The  Pitman  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion recently  held  their  second  annual  picnic  in 
Dominick’s  Grove,  three  miles  northeast  of 
Heglns. 


Pottsville  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  situated  on  the 
hill  east  of  Seven  Stars  on  the  old  Pottsville- 
Schuylkill  Haven  highway,  was  recently  the  scene 
of  the  annual  mid-summer  blue  rock  shoot.  The 
shoot  was  open  to  the  public. 


The  first  Annual  A.  K.  C.  Licensed  Beagle  Tria’ 
Cspon.sored  by  the  Beagle  Division)  of  the  Crow 
Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Wilklnsburg.  Pa 
Inc.,  was  held  on  the  Crow  Foot  Farm.  Murrays- 
ville,  September  13  through  19.  The  new  club 
house  ■was  dedicated  at  this  time.  The  Junior 
Organization  of  the  Crow  Foot  Club  enjoyed  a 
fishing  trip  to  Pymatuning  Lake  recently. 


New  members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America  include;  Greensburg  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  Greensburg;  Pricetown  Rifle  and  PistoJ 
Club.  Oley:  Redstone  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  Re- 
public: Supplee  Clover  Rifle  Club,  Philadelphia; 
and  the  Penn  Twp.  High  School  Junior  Rifle 
Club  Butler. 


The  Littlestown  (Adams  County)  Fish  and 
Game  Association  met  recently  at  the  W.  H. 
Rermer  cottage,  Starner’s  Dam,  near  Harney. 
Md.  An  exhibit  of  archery  was  the  feature  of 
the  program.  Ralph  Hill,  president  of  the  New 
York  Archery  Club  demonstrated  the  proper  use 
of  the  bow  and  arrow.  Clayton  B.  Shenk.  Lan- 
caster, secretary  of  the  Peimsylvania  State  Ar- 
chery Association  described  the  different  types 
of  hunting  arrows  and  types  of  bows.  He  stated 
that  there  are  two  preserves  in  the  state  where 
hunting  is  permitted  only  with  bow  and  arrow. 
Karl  p.  Banker!  was  presented  with  a pin  for 
his  feat  in  killing  a deer  with  bow  and  arrow. 
Plans  for  the  forthcoming  membership  drive  were 
discussed.  ’The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will 
be  held  at  St.  John’s  Grove. 


The  Cressona  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  been  rein- 
stated into  the  Schuylkill  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association  and  have  turned  in  25  members  to 
be  affiliated  with  the  State  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs.  The  total  clubs  within  the  County 
Association  now  stands  at  51.  The  Eldred  Township 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Helfenstein  have  added  275 
members  to  the  roster  of  the  County  and  Slate 
Federation.  This  means  that  at  the  present  time 
the  county  sportsmen  are  organized  to  the  extent 
of  3,287  members,  and  there  are  still  16  clubs 
that  have  yet  to  turn  in  their  membership  affilia- 
tion to  the  State  group. 


The  purchase  of  approximately  12  acres  of  the 
Jphn  Stamey  farm  at  Eckard’s  Bridge  off  the 
Steelton  road  was  completed  by  the  Big  Spring 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Newville.  Cumber- 
land County.  Included  In  the  purchase  was  a 
large  brick  home  which  will  be  converted  Into 
a club  house. 

Members  of  the  committee  instrumental  in  the 
purchase  were  Victor  Smee.  Roy  Gilbert  and 
Herman  Burkett. 
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The  firing  Une  in  action  at  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Field  Day  held  on  September  7 at  the  club  grounds  near  Harrisburg. 
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LIKE  KNIGHTS  OF  OLD— from  Page  3 
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Now  they  were  on  their  way,  fully  armed, 
to  seek  mad  adventure.  Lusty  strength 
filled  them,  their  heads  were  high.  And 
now  they  trotted  far  apart,  snorting  savage- 
ly at  each  other.  Their  necks  were  swollen 
and  corded,  their  bellies  taut,  and  without 
a desire  for  food.  They  had  come  all  the 
way  down  from  the  high  country,  through 
rough,  broken  barrens  without  pausing  to 
fill  their  lean  bellies,  nor  would ‘they  think 
of  food  for  days  to  come. 

The  blacktail  doe  felt  uneasy  as  she 
watched  them  go.  All  summer  she  had 
been  drinking  deeply  of  the  joys  of  mother- 
hood, of  its  fears  and  worries.  In  May  she 
had  slipped  away  from  a band  of  six  does 
to  a secluded  nook  shut  in  by  rocks  and 
overhanging  branches,  a spot  where  deep 
moss  cushioned  every  sound,  and  where  the 
rank  ferns  formed  a canopy  over  her 
when  she  lay  down.  There  she  had  met 
the  crisis  of  her  life,  alone.  It  had  been 
her  third  adventure,  and  she  had  brought 
twin  fawns  into  the  green  world,  a responsi- 
bility not  allowed  younger  mothers.  For 
six  weeks  she  had  kept  them  hidden  in  the 
snug  nursery.  They  were  without  scent 
and  made  no  sounds  except  when  she  came 
to  suckle  them.  The  cougar  and  the  coyote 
and  the  bobcat  passed  by  and  did  not  smell 
them  or  hear  them.  When  they  began  to 
develop  the  glands  which  broadcast  the 
presence  of  deer  to  enemy  and  friend  she  led 
them  out  of  the  nursery  into  a world  which 
dazzled  them  and  filled  them  with  wonder 
and  small  fears.  The  big  fears  she  had 
shouldered. 


She  looked  back  at  her  fawns,  and  her 
ears  flapped  uncertainly.  They  looked  up  at 
her,  big-eyed,  eager  to  be  back  in  the  open 
where  they  could  romp,  wondering  what  the 
danger  had  been.  She  was  thinking  of  the 
two  big  bucks.  Their  descent  into  the  val- 
ley meant  the  time  was  near.  Suddenly  she 
moved  out  of  the  cover,  and  the  fawns 
burst  from  the  cover  at  her  side.  She  headed 
down  the  slope  toward  a stream.  The  fawns 
danced  eagerly,  they  were  thirsty.  For 
once  she  let  them  bound  on  ahead.  She 
paused  well  back  from  the  stream.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  looking  at  the  fawns 
They  were  husky  little  fellows,  but  they 


had  never  been  far  from  her  watchful  eye. 
She  seemed  uncertain,  as  though  struggling 
between  two  strong  desires.  Slowly  she 
turned  and  started  toward  the  woods.  The 
fawns,  worried  because  she  had  not  come 
with  them  to  drink,  saw  her  going,  and 
ran  after  her.  She  turned  back,  and  again 
they  rushed  down  to  the  stream  to  drink. 
This  time  she  was  farther  from  them,  nearer 
to  the  woods.  When  their  heads  were  down, 
nnd  their  black  tails  jerking  eagerly,  she 
whirled  and  vanished  into  the  woods. 

As  she  ran  she  heard  the  fawns  bleating, 
ihe  heard  their  little  hoofs  poimding  franti- 
cally back  and  forth  across  the  rocky  slope, 
but  she  did  not  turn  back,  she  raced  on, 
caught  up  in  the  madness  of  the  hour.  For- 
gotten was  the  danger  her  youngsters  must 
face  alone,  the  cougar,  the  bobcat,  the  eagles 
flying  in  pairs,  seeing  every  foolish  thing 
upon  the  earth. 

She  swung  into  a dim  trail  and  slowed  her 
pace.  The  sun  sank  below  a wooded  ridge 
fo  the  west,  and  white  moonlight  flooded  the 
trail.  She  kept  on  going,  and  with  every 
bound  her  blood  quickened.  Shying  away 
from  a thicket  which  might  conceal  an 
enemy,  she  burst  out  upon  a meadow.  Here 
she  halted,  staring  out  over  the  tall  grass, 
which  was  already  beginning  to  sparkle 
with  white  frost. 

She  saw  the  two  bucks  at  the  far  edge  of 
the  meadow.  They  had  heard  her  coming, 
had  caught  her  scent,  and  now  they  stood 
looking  toward  her,  their  antlers  gleaming 
in  the  moonlight,  their  nostrils  flaring.  Both 
turned  back,  then  both  pivoted,  facing  each 
other.  In  this  they  had  ceased  to  be  brothers, 
they  were  deadly  enemies,  rivals  willing  to 
brook  no  interference.  They  lowered  their 
shining  sabers  and  shook  them.  With  shrill 
snorts  of  defiance  they  charged.  Their 
antlers  flashed  together  like  the  crossing  of 
.steel  blades.  A prong  slid  past  a guarding 
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antler  slitting  an  ear  from  base  to  tip.  Th 
injuired  buck  lunged  and  snorted.  At  th 
smell  of  hot  blood  both  burst  into  greate 
fury.  They  backed  away,  then  limged  for 
ward  again.  Blade  met  blade,  parryin 
deadly  thrusts.  Straining  and  grunting  eac' 
sought  to  toss  aside  the  guard  of  the  othei 
to  feint  for  an  opening  which  would  let  th 
sharp  sabres  drive  home. 

The  blacktail  doe  stood  watching.  NoV 
that  she  had  arrived  at  the  meadow  it  wsl®  ' 
her  part  to  wait  while  the  knights  fought  fol* 
her  favor.  Her  big,  mild  eyes  followed  th  1^ 
fighters.  They  were  evenly  matched,  bein|*^' 
twins  and  of  the  same  weight,  each  havin|^*'J 
a perfect  pair  of  antlers.  They  backel® 
away,  heads  swinging,  eyes  glaring,  nostril 
flared.  As  though  at  a signal  they  leape^^“*’ 
forward  again.  This  time  one  of  theil® 
slipped  on  the  frosty  grass,  he  staggerec  i 
and  for  a moment  his  sleek  side  was  ex 
posed  and  unprotected.  His  brother  lunge 
in,  sinking  his  lances  deep,  twisting  then 
then  leaping  back  to  sweep  his  own  guar 
into  position.  The  stricken  buck  righte 
himself,  he  swung  his  antlers  to  defend 
Slowly  he  backed  away,  shaking  his  heat 
leaving  a trail  of  blood  across  the  trample 
grass.  He  set  his  legs,  far  apart  and  swur 
his  head  low.  He  charged  to  meet  the  rus 
of  his  rival,  but  his  start  was  slow.  Whe 
the  blow  struck  his  wavering  guard  I 
went  down,  sprawled  on  his  side  his  antlei 
threshing  the  tall  grass,  his  nostrils  flarir 
with  a rage  even  death  could  not  softeil' 
The  victor  shook  his  head,  sweeping  h 
lances  low  over  the  grass  tops.  This  was  h 
first  fight  of  the  wi^d,  running  season,  tl 
first  of  half  a hundred,  if  he  could  alwa] 
come  away  victor.  When  the  vanquishe 
buck  did  not  get  to  his  feet  and  stagger  awa 
as  rivals  usually  did,  he  took  a step  towai 
his  fallen  brother. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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IGOING  HUNTING  WITH  A MATTOCK— from  Page  10 


I (or  Stramonium),  witch  hazel  and  others. 
It  might  surprise  most  Pennsylvanians,  too, 
to  know  that  Indian  hemp,  or  marijuana  as 
it  is  called  in  news  stories,  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  It  does  not  appear 
any  longer,  however,  on  drug  shelves  be- 
cause of  its  unsavory  reputation  through 
• drug  addiction. 

, Many  of  these  things  have  been  employed 
I in  folk  medicine  for  scores  of  years.  Take 
j the  bark  from  sassafras  roots  and  trees,  for 
^ instance.  We  used  to  brew  a tea  from  it, 
or  from  the  tender  twigs  and  buds,  and  drink 
it  to  “thin  the  blood”  in  the  spring.  How 
much  it  “thinned  the  blood”  or  why  such 
thinning  was  necessary  is  a bit  uncertain; 
but  the  spicy  amber  fluid  made  a delicious 
I tea  when  served  with  sugar  and  cream. 
I Now  the  roots  and  bark  are  sold  in  drug- 
I stores,  or  the  sassafras  oil  is  expressed  to 
I flavor  medicines,  to  scent  perfumes,  make 
I candy  or  to  furnish  a diuretic.  The  tea 
sold  on  London  streets  as  “saloop”  is  plain, 
ordinary  American  sassafras  tea,  or  “sass 
tea,”  and  a good  drink. 

Before  selling  sassafras,  or  most  other 
bark,  roots  and  plants,  the  collectors  must 
dry  them.  If  the  collectors  live  in  an  im- 
portant gathering  area,  small  dealers  buy  up 
4|  their  stock  and  send  it  to  the  metropolitan 
Ij  drug  firms.  Otherwise,  the  collector  sends 
; it  direct. 

I Sassafras  root  bark,  usually  more  valu- 
able than  that  from  the  tree,  brought  more 
I than  twenty  cents  a pound  during  the  war 
||  and  it  was  possible  to  make  as  much  as  ten 
dollars  a day  collecting.  In  the  hill  country, 
|l  that  ain’t  hay.  That’s  good  money  for  gath- 
|i  ering  herbs.  There’s  another  side  to  the 
|l  matter  and  that  is  the  legality  of  going 
I,  through  the  woods  stripping  bark  from  the 
trees,  and  it  applies  to  some  other  medicinal 
plants  as  well  as  sassafras.  In  the  past,  this 
resource  was  wasted  as  much  as  any  other 
in  this  State  and  elsewhere  by  collectors  re- 
lentlessly cleaning  out  a good  productive 
section.  However,  there  are  not  so  many 
herb  gatherers  that  they  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  any  species  other  than  a few  of 
the  more  valuable  ones,  and  most  of  them 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  leave 
seed  crops  for  future  years. 

I can’t  walk  where  wintergreen  gro'ws 
without  remembering  the  many  times  my 
grandfather  and  I picked  it  long  ago  to 
make  tea  from  the  leaves.  Gathering  the 
leaves  also  once  was  of  commercial  import- 
ance in  this  State  and  still  is,  but  to  a 
lesser  extent.  The  flavoring  oils  can  be 
produced  artifically  now.  I understand  that 
there  still  are  some  “mills”  left  where  Penn- 
sylvania teaberry  gatherers  took  their  leaves 
and  sold  them.  The  oils  were  expressed  at 
the  mills  and  sold  to  drug  companies.  I 
have  never  come  across  one  of  these  relics 
of  the  past,  however.  Today,  the  teaberry 
or  wintergreen  flavor  in  chewing  gums, 
medicines  and  rubbing  compounds  frequently 
is  artificial. 

Two  plants,  wild  ginseng  and  goldenseal, 
have  been  over-exploited  because  they  al- 
ways have  brought  good  prices  on  the  mar- 
ket. An  average  value  per  pound  for  the 
roots  would  be  about  five  dollars,  although 
both  have  brought  considerably  more  and 
less  than  that  sum.  At  times,  wild  ginseng 


roots  have  sold  for  twenty  dollars  or  even 
more  per  pound;  but  during  the  war,  the 
wild  ginseng  demand  fell  off  because  dis- 
tant China,  where  it  is  a charm  as  well  as 
a medicine,  is  the  best  market  for  it.  The 
trade  routes  to  China  weren’t  exactly  open. 
Cultivated  ginseng  is  not  so  valuable  as  the 
wild. 

Ginseng  is  “seng”  to  the  collectors  who 
look  for  it  as  well  as  goldenseal  while  col- 
lecting the  other,  more  common,  plants. 
Discovering  a good  bed  of  either  is  like 
finding  a pot  of  gold.  The  yellow  rootstock 
of  the  goldenseal  is  turned  into  yellow  com- 
mercial dyes  or  into  a tart  tonic  for  digestion 
by  the  firms  “outside.” 

Even  if  he  doesn’t  get  rich,  the  collector 
of  wild  plants  leads  an  interesting  life  in 
the  outdoors.  He  sets  do'wn  his  poke  in  the 
shaded  places  of  the  woods  and  pulls  or  digs 
up  May  apple  roots.  This  is  the  Ameri- 
can mandrake,  the  plant  with  a root  that 
sometimes  resembles  a human  body  and 
which,  the  ancients  said,  screamed  like  a 
person  when  torn  from  the  soil.  It  was 
accredited  long  ago  with  many  mystical 
medical  properties,  but  the  May  apple  roots 
are  used  today  in  several  ordinary  medi- 
cines, usually  laxative  in  effect.  This  is  the 
plant  which  we  welcome  each  spring  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  first  to  push  its  um- 
brella-like leaves  through  the  soil  and  later 
in  the  year  we  sometimes  eat  one  of  its 
lemon-yellow  fruits. 

In  similar  shaded  spots,  the  gleaners  of 
the  woods  look  for  wild  geranium,  which 
furnishes  an  astringent  from  its  roots,  or  the 
wild  sarsaparilla,  a relative  of  wild  ginseng 
and  once  the  most  popular  flavor  at  soda 
fountains.  Black  haw  and  black  cohosh 
roots  come  from  the  woods,  too,  and  find 
their  way  into  drug  channels;  milkweed  and 
the  related  butterfly  bush  roots  are  found 
in  more  exposed  places. 

People  who  live  in  hill  country  are  nahiral 
gatherers  of  herbs.  Long  before  they  found 
a place  to  sell  their  products,  they  used  them 
in  their  o-wn  “doctoring”  because  physicians 
were  few  and  far  between  in  their  regions. 
Herbs  played  a major  part  in  their  folk 
medicine  and  they  had  their  O'wn  colloquial 
names  for  plants.  The  wild  geranium  is 
“alum  root”  in  many  places.  The  mullein 
sometimes  is  called  the  “taper  flower.” 
Rough  Joe  Pye  weed  is  “boneset”  and  the 
butterfly  bush  is  “pleurisy  root.” 

The  drug  firms  which  buy  such  plants 
found  that  they  had  to  supply  pictures  of 
what  they  wanted  because  the  scientific 
names,  or  even  the  common  ones,  meant 
nothing  to  collectors  who  used  purely  local 
terms.  Once  they  knew  what  was  wanted, 
however,  whole  families  gathered  plants  dur- 
ing the  wartime  demand.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  border 
where  industry  is  too  scattered  to  absorb 
dwellers  in  remote  places  even  in  wartime. 
The  Keystone  State  nevertheless  helped  pro- 
vide many  of  the  needed  herbs.  There 
were  persons  with  plenty  of  time  to  spare 
and  the  herbs  gave  them  an  income. 

Men,  women  and  children  pack  nearly 
one  million  dollars  worth  of  medicinal  or 
flavoring  plants  into  their  burlap  bags  each 
year.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  the 
exact  amount  and  certainly  no  method  of 


learning  how  much,  in  cash  value,  Pennsyl- 
vania contributes.  It  is  not  an  inconsider- 
able sum,  though,  and  represents  one  of  the 
little-suspected  sources  of  revenue  from  out 
nattiral  resources. 

Families,  or  large  groups  working  together 
do  especially  well  with  the  bulk  crop  where 
the  yield  per  pound  isn’t  great,  but  where 
total  weight  counts.  They  descend  upon  the 
fields  and  exposed  places  and  strip  the  fuzzj- 
mullein  leaves  from  the  plants,  and  pay  little 
attention  to  the  old  superstition  (which  1 
have  heard  many  a Pennsylvania-Germar, 
relate)  that  a brew  from  the  leaves  acts  as 
an  emetic  if  they  are  pulled  up  from  the 
stalk,  or  as  a diuretic  if  stripped  down 
They  gather  boneset  for  the  drug  houses  and 
save  a bit  to  brew  a bitter  tea  in  their  own 
homes  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  They 
do  not  know,  or  care,  that  its  other  name 
of  “rough  Joe  Pye  weed”  comes  from  an 
Indian  herb  doctor  named  Joe  Pye  who 
treated  typhus  and  breakbone  fever  with  it 
back  in  the  Pilgrim  days  of  Massachusetts 
He  claimed  that  its  tea  set  at  rest  bones 
shaken  by  ague — hence  the  name,  boneset 

They  strip  wild  cherry  bark  from  the 
trees  and  they  pull  up  jimson  weed,  which 
is  a source  of  atropine.  The  poisonous  roots 
of  the  pokeberry  (the  young  shoots,  which 
are  used  like  asparagus,  and  the  berries  are 
not  poisonous)  have  medicinal  value  and  are 
purchased  by  drug  firms.  They  pr>'  into  ail 
the  hidden  places  of  the  woods  and  fields 
Somewhat  north  of  our  territory,  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  gatherers  collect  “spruce  gum,’’ 
which  is  really  a resinous  pitch  from  balsam 
firs.  Did  you  ever  try  chewing  “spruce 
gum,”  which  is  packaged  and  sold  com- 
mercially? Only  a Do-wn  East  Maine  resi- 
dent could  possible  enjoy  its  rather  dis- 
agreeable taste. 

No  longer  a collector  for  any  reason, 
commercial  or  personal,  I still  like  the  taste 
of  things  like  sassafras,  wintergreen  and  sour 
grass,  and  I sometimes  pull  a stalk  of  cala- 
mus from  a marshy  place  to  strip  the  leaves 
aside  and  get  the  tender  heart  at  the  center 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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THE  EASTERN  WILD  TURKEY— from  Page  5 


Hunting  The  Wild  Turkey 

The  gregarious  nature  and  flocking  char- 
acteristics of  the  wild  turkey  are  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  most  of  the  hunting 
methods  are  based.  The  wild  turkey  hunter 
attempts  to  flush  a flock  of  turkeys  so  that 
the  individuals  are  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. Flushed  tmrkeys  often  alight  in  trees 
and  many  hunters  endeavor  to  “walk  up” 
on  one  of  the  scattered  flock  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a shot  at  the  turkey  as  it  leaves 
the  tree.  Many  experienced  turkey  hupters, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefer  not  to  disturb  the 
flushed  turkeys  but  to  permit  them  to  quiet 
down  for  several  hours  after  the  flush  before 
attempting  to  yelp  them  back  to  the  original 
point  of  flush.  Others  prefer  to  sit  at  the 
base  of  a large  tree  or  stone,  taking  care  to 
choose  an  object  which  completely  obscures 
the  outline  of  their  body.  Turkeys  possess 
very  keen  eyes  and  if  the  outline  of  the 
hunter  protrudes  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
tree  or  rock,  any  slight  motion  of  the  hunter 
may  be  detected  by  the  wary  birds.  With- 
in several  hours  after  being  flushed  the  well- 
scattered  turkeys  will  begin  calling  or 
“yelping”,  in  an  endeavor  to  reassemble  into 
a flock.  The  hunter  then  attempts  to  imitate 
the  call  or  yelp  of  the  reassembling  turkeys 
in  such  a way  as  to  entice  one  or  more  of 
the  flushed  turkeys  close  enough  for  a shot. 

Calling  or  “yelping”  turkeys  is  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  various  devices 
by  the  wild  turkey  hunter.  It  is  true  that 
some  persons  are  capable  of  mutating  the 
call  notes  of  the  turkey  without  the  aid  of 
any  mechanical  device  but  the  majority  of 
the  hunters  use  a bone  or  box  yelper.  Tur- 
key yelping  is  an  art,  not  a science.  The 
successful  turkey  yelper  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  various  calls  of  the  tur- 
key. A knowledge  of  the  sex  and  age  of  the 
turkeys  being  called  is  important  in  deciding 
upon  the  type  of  yelp  which  will  be  success- 
ful in  attracting  a particular  turkey  to  the 
hunter.  Many  of  the  mechanical  yelpers  are 
a protection  to  the  turkey  for  they  warn 
the  turkey  rather  than  entice  it.  Also,  a 
knowledge  of  the  terrain  and  habits  of  the 
flushed  turkeys  serves  the  hunter  admirably 
in  the  choice  of  his  yelping  stand  and  in 
indicating  the  probable  direction  from  which 
the  returning  turkey  may  approach  him. 

The  “still”  hunter  prefers  to  stalk  his 
game  and  to  depend  upon  his  woodcraft  to 
outwit  the  turkey.  In  this  method  of  hunt- 
ing the  hunter  depends  upon  field  signs 
such  as  scratchings,  droppings,  tracks  and 
other  similar  evidence  to  direct  him  to  the 
locality  being  used  by  the  turkeys.  By 
noting  the  direction  of  the  “V”  shaped 
scratchings  made  in  the  leaves  when  the 
flock  is  feeding,  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
tracks,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  ter- 
rain and  habits  of  the  wild  turkey  flock  he 
is  pursuing,  the  hunter  follows  the  turkeys 
as  quietly  as  possible.  In  this  manner  he  at- 
tempts to  approach  close  enough  for  a shot 
at  the  flock  of  turkeys  or,  if  this  be  im- 
possible, to  flush  them.  Often,  however,  if 
the  hunter  knows  that  he  cannot  approach 
them  close  enough  for  a shot,  he  will  retire 
and  make  a wide  circle  to  get  in  front  of 
the  feeding  flock.  After  reaching  a point 
in  front  of  the  turkeys,  he  will  conceal  him- 


self and  permit  the  turkeys  to  come  close 
enough  for  a shot.  If,  by  chance,  the  "still” 
hunter  is  unable  to  obtain  a shot  at  a turkey 
in  the  above  manner  but  is  able  to  flush 
the  flock,  he  will  resort  to  yelping.  In  ad- 
dition, he  may  follow  up  an  individual  tur- 
key and  attempt  to  kill  it  as  it  flies  from 
a tree  in  front  of  him. 

Wild  turkeys  often  are  flushed  from  the 
roost  by  raccoon,  opossum  and  other  night 
hunters.  When  this  happens  the  roosting 
turkeys  generally  scatter  widely  and  the 
turkey  hunters  take  advantage  of  this  fact 
by  getting  into  the  woods  and  getting  settled 
ready  to  yelp  well  before  dawn.  Turkeys 
flushed  from  the  roost  usually  yelp  freely 
the  following  morning  and  most  of  such 
yelping  is  done  just  about  sun-up  or  within 
an  hour  thereafter.  Hunters  consider  that 
a flush  made  at  night  affords  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  to  bag  a turkey  by  yelping. 

Each  successful  turkey  hunter  has  his 
own  individual  method  of  hunting  and  is 
usually  confident  that  all  other  methods  are 
for  the  novice.  The  success  of  any  method 
of  hunting  this  wily  bird  is  dependent,  in 
the  final  analysis,  upon  the  patience,  knowl- 
edge, and  persistence  of  the  individual 
hunter.  No  amount  of  technique,  or  no  gad- 
get can  take  the  place  of  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits,  movements  and  range 
of  the  turkey  being  hunted. 

Range  Requirements 

The  type  and  extent  of  the  forest  cover 
has  a very  definite  influence  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  wild  turkeys  in  a par- 
ticular area.  The  turkey  requires  a large 
acreage  of  forest  land.  It  is  usually  impos- 
sible to  manage  turkeys  successfully  in  small 
areas  of  woodland. 

The  large  forested  areas  do  not  have  to 
be  “unbroken”  forest.  In  fact  the  very  best 
turkey  range  is  made  up  of  extensive  forest 
interspersed  with  numerous  small,  irregular 
clearings  and  openings.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  favorite  foods  of  the  turkey 
are  produced  around  the  borders  of  such 
openings  in  the  forest.  It  has  also  been 
noted  that  nesting  turkqy  hens  often  select 
a site  close  to  some  opening,  rather  than 
far  back  in  the  woods,  and  that  they  lead 
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their  young  to  such  clearings  and  keep  them 
there  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  life,]  July 
As  the  period  before  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing hatching  is  the  most  critical  time 
in  the  turkey’s  life,  it  is  important  that  a 
turkey  have  these  clearings  which  are  sought 
by  the  hens  for  their  young. 

It  has  also,  been  found  that  gobblers  selea 
clearings  in  the  forest  in  which  to  do  their 
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gobblers  are  only  found  in  the  vicinity  ol 
such  open  areas.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why 
a well  distributed  series  of  openings  and 
clearings  is  essential  if  a forest  is  to  have 
an  abundant  and  well  distributed  turkey 
population. 

A mixed  forest,  rather  than  a large  pureL 
stand  of  one  species  of  tree,  makes  the  besl!i 
turkey  habitat.  Tall  pines  and  other  ever-' 
greens  are  preferred  roosting  sites,  and  thick 
second  growth  evergreens  provide  wind-, 
breaks  and  shelter  during  winter  snows  and 
blizzards. 

On  the  other  hand,  mast-producing  hard- 
woods supply  the  turkey  with  most  of  itsli 
food  and  therefore  a large  part  of  the  ideal  j«e, 
turkey  range  must  be  in  broadleaf  trees|’a!lo' 
rather  than  in  evergreens.  Oak,  dogwood 
beech,  black  gum,  grapes  and  grasses  are 
among  the  most  important  items  in  the  tur-ldel, 
key’s  natural  food  supply.  Chestnuts  were 
formerly  a very  important  food,  but  with 
the  disappearance  of  this  valuable  tree  thci 
birds  had  to  turn  to  other  foods  found  hi 
the  forest.  Corn  and  peanuts  are  taken  ui.Ijii 
quantity  when  they  are  available.  Poison  fe 
oak  berries,  the  fruit  of  Virginia  creeper, 
and  a great  many  other  plant  foods  are 
taken,  in  addition  to  insects  which  make  up 
an  important  part  of  the  diet  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall. 

In  addition  to  a large  mixed  forest,  made 
up  of  hardwoods,  conifers,  and  clearings 
and  providing  food,  roosting  sites,  gobbling 
grounds,  and  nesting  cover,  a turkey  range  ^ 
should  contain  some  rather  extensive  areas 
of  natural  refuge.  These  natural  sanctuaries 
may  be  in  the  form  of  large  impenetrable 
swamps,  inaccessible  ravines,  or  other  such 
topographic  features  where  a part  of  thef 
turkey  population  will  be  protected  from 
disturbance  by  man,  dogs,  and  natural 
enemies. 

Enemies 

Man  himself  is  by  far  the  most  seriousTi 
enemy  of  the  wild  turkey.  Although  such 
a statement  might  at  first  seem  discourag- 
ing, it  should  not  be,  for  if  man  really  de- 
sires to  maintain  the  wild  turkey  in  con- 
siderable numbers  he  can  go  a long  way 
toward  his  goal  merely  by  controlling  his 
own  depredations.  In  past  years  humans 
probably  were  most  harmful  to  turkey  popu- 
lations through  the  cutting  of  timber  and 
the  clearing  and  burning  of  forest  land. 

Man’s  rating  as  the  turkey’s  number  one. 
enemy  comes  through  his  hunting  and  nest-j|.,i 
robbing,  and  through  his  disturbing  of  nest- 
ing hens.  Furthermore,  stray  dogs  which 
are  permitted  to  hunt  in  the  fields  and  forest 
during  all  months  of  the  year  are  not 
“natural”  enemies.  Their  depredations  are 
the  direct  result  of  man’s  failure  to  take 
proper  care  of  these  domesticated  predators. 

Skunks,  crows,  snakes,  opossums,  and 
other  egg  eaters  sometimes  rob  turkey  nests. 
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It  since  the  hen  guards  her  nest  well  and 
I rally  conceals  the  eggs  when  leaving  them 
|>  loss  to  these  animals  is  not  often  severe. 

I is  true  that  on  certain  specific  areas  an 
iduly  heavy  concentration  of  some  nest- 

rbing  species  might  make  the  control  of 
it  species  advisable.  In  general,  however, 
t sting  losses  are  low  and  wholesale  de- 
luction  of  nest  predators  is  imnecessary. 
Several  species  of  birds  and  mammals  may 
^ times  capture  and  kill  a young  or  even 
: adult  wild  turkey.  Great  horned  owls 

0 known  to  be  able  to  kill  an  adult  tur- 
ly,  and  if  they  should  become  especially 
sundant  on  an  area  occupied  by  a number 
( turkeys  the  loss  due  to  owls  might  be- 
t.ne  serious.  Bobcats,  where  they  are 
lesent,  also  prey  on  turkeys.  Foxes  may 

II  turkeys,  but  the  adult  wild  turkey  is 
mally  wary  enough  to  elude  this  enemy. 

Management 

'Management  of  the  wild  turkey  consists 
( providing  a suitable  habitat  for  the  birds 

1 d then  limiting  the  kill  made  by  hunters 
I order  that  sufficient  brood  stock  may  al- 
•jiys  be  present  to  occupy  the  available 
mge.  The  kill  made  by  hunters  must  never 
I allowed  to  exceed  the  annual  increase 
iiich  remains  after  the  natural  losses  from 
|:tors  other  than  hunting  have  been  de- 
leted. Control  of  the  kill  is  accomplished 

limiting  the  methods  which  may  be  used 
:!  hunting,  by  imposing  daily  and  seasonal 
j.g  limits,  by  limiting  the  length  of  the 
ilinting  season,  and  by  encouraging  sports- 
men to  stop  voluntarily  their  hunting  on 
leas  where  the  annual  surplus  has  already 

II  en  removed. 

'Most  wooded  areas,  containing  at  least 
,000  acres  of  connected,  mixed  forests, 
hich  can  be  protected  from  over-hunting, 
n be  managed  successfully  for  wild  tur- 
iys.  Turkeys  may  wander  for  long  dis- 
nces  through  the  forest  in  search  of  food 
lid  in  avoiding  their  enemies,  and  areas 
less  than  10,000  acres  are  usually  too  small 
I hold  turkeys  throughout  the  year.  No 
lecies  of  wildlife  can  be  managed  success- 
lUy  on  a unit  of  range  so  small  that  a 
insiderable  part  of  the  population  is  con- 
lually  straying  off  to  surrounding  lands 
here  they  do  not  receive  proper  protection 
:id  care. 

The  importance  of  forest  openings  in  pro- 
ding  turkeys  with  feeding,  gobbling,  and 
jsting  sites  has  been  pointed  out.  A for- 
ced area  being  managed  for  turkeys  should 
ive  at  least  10  per  cent  (preferably  more) 

: its  entire  area  in  small  clearings  well- 
'Stributed  throughout  the  woodland.  Such 
earings  should  not  be  in  large,  contiguous 
locks.  They  will  usually  be  more  effective 
' they  are  irregular  in  shape  so  that  the 
brder  or  “edge”  between  forest  and  clear- 
ig  is  increased.  Long,  narrow,  winding 
penings,  such  as  well  cleared  logging  roads 
id  fire  lanes,  present  the  greatest  amount 
E “edge”,  and  are  quite  effective. 

: If  the  entire  area  to  be  managed  is  care- 
illy  mapped  with  all  roads,  clearings,  and 
nail  openings  in  the  forest  shown,  it  is 
asy  to  see  at  a glance  where  the  large 
retches  of  unbroken  forest  lie  and  where 
ew  clearings  should  be  placed.  It  will  pay 
> spend  considerable  effort  in  keeping  old, 
istablished  clearings  and  roads  open,  for 
fiese  will  be  more  effective  than  new  ones. 


and  it  is  easier  to  keep  a clearing  open  than 
to  establish  a *hew  one. 

During  very  severe  winter  weather  it  is 
possible  that  in  spite  of  an  extensive  plant- 
ing program  and  an  abundance  of  food  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  emergency  feeding 
may  become  necessary  to  prevent  consider- 
able numbers  of  turkeys  from  starving  or 
leaving  the  preserve  in  search  of  food. 
Emergency  feeding  is  only  necessary  when 
deep  snow  and  ice  cover  the  ground  for 
several  days  at  a time. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  most  essen- 
tial turkey  management  operations,  which 
should  be  carried  out  wherever  an  attempt 
is  made  to  increase  the  numbers  of  this 
game  bird,  is  the  planting  of  food  patches. 
The  establishment  of  a number  of  suitable 
food  patches,  properly  distributed  through- 
out a turkey  management  area,  serves  to 
augment  the  natural  food  supply  during 
years  of  mast  shortage,  brings  about  an  even 
distribution  of  the  flocks  throughout  the 
area  under  management,  and  helps  to  local- 
ize the  movements  of  the  birds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  plantings.  Because  of  the  far-ranging 
habits  of  the  wild  turkey,  any  means  of 
stabilizing  the  population  on  a given  area 
and  preventing  excessive  “drift”  of  the  flocks 
is  a highly  important  management  technique. 
In  plantings  used  extensively  by  turkeys 
during  the  fall,  much  of  the  available  food 
supply  may  be  used  up  by  the  middle  or 
the  end  of  December.  Such  plantings,  how- 
ever, often  continue  to  attract  the  tmrkeys 
and  to  hold  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
during  late  winter  and  early  spring.  It  seems 
that  the  turkeys  continue  to  visit  the  food 
patches  partly  from  habit,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  recently  cultivated  areas  provide 
attractive  “breaks”  in  the  forest  cover.  In 
addition,  tender,  green  vegetation,  which  the 
birds  relish  early  in  the  spring,  appears  on 
these  cultivated  plots  somewhat  earlier  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  forest. 

Most  forest  areas  managed  for  turkeys 
will  produce  a crop  of  timber  which  may 
be  harvested  at  intervals  at  considerable 
profit  to  the  owner.  Careful  logging  is  not 
detrimental  to  the  range  as  far  as  turkeys 
are  concerned,  and  timber  production  can 
often  be  worked  in  with  turkey  management 
to  very  good  advantage.  Selective  logging 
to  a high  diameter  limit,  and  small  group 


clear  cuttings,  are  the  logging  methods  least 
likely  to  damage  a turkey  range.  Logging, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
should  he  planned  so  as  to  maintain  an 
appreciable  portion  of  the  forest  in  middle- 
age  stands,  and  a fourth  of  the  stand  in 
mast-producing  hardwoods. 

In  order  to  reestablish  the  wild  turkey  in 
these  large  forest  areas  where  no  brood 
stock  is  now  present,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
stock certain  counties  with  wild  turkeys 
raised  in  captivity.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  establish  flocks  of 
wild  turkeys  by  liberating  large  numbers  of 
domesticated  birds.  Such  restocking  has  not 
proved  too  successful.  Even  wild  stock 
which  has  been  in  captivity  for  several 
generations  becomes  so  tame  that,  when 
released,  the  birds  invariably  fall  prey  to 
natural  enemies  or  take  up  residence  in  the 
first  barnyard  to  which  their  wandering 
brings  them. 

At  the  Wild  Turkey  Farm,  a number  of 
wild  hens  of  the  best  stock  obtainable  are 
kept  as  brood  stock.  In  the  spring  these  hens 
are  put  in  large,  specially  constructed  breed- 
ing pens,  which  are  open  at  the  top,  and  wild 
gobblers  are  enticed  into  the  pens  where 
they  mate  with  the  captive  hens.  The  eggs 
which  are  laid  in  the  breeding  pens  are 
collected  and  hatched  in  modern  type  in- 
cubators, and  the  young  poults  are  carefully 
raised  until  they  are  able  to  care  for  them- 
selves. In  order  to  raise  these  wild  poults, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  attendants  to  care 
for  them  practically  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  Even  then  numbers  of  the  young  birds 
die,  but  the  birds  which  are  finally  raised 
are  truly  wild  turkeys.  When  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  liberated  in  the  forests,  the 
young  are  placed  in  special  “conditioning 
pens”,  where  they  are  prepared  for  life  in 
the  wild.  Some  of  these  birds  are  released 
in  the  fall  while  others  are  held  over  the 
winter  and  released  in  the  spring. 


LOST 

Mr.  Nicholas  Mattucci,  451  West  4th  Street, 
Mt.  Carmel,  is  offering  a reward  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  hunting  dog  which  has  been 
missing  since  October  3.  The  dog  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Female  hound,  black  and 
tan  with  a natural  white  mark  halfway 
around  the  neck  about  an  inch  wide.  There 
is  also  a small  strip  of  white  on  the  chest 
just  below  the  neck.  The  dog  stands  about 
15  inches  tall. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

Vultures,  whicli  are  supposed  to  have  an 
exceptionally  keen  sense  of  smell,  are  actually 
deficient  In  this  regard. 


The  earliest  record  of  a banded  bird  Is  that 
of  a heron  captured  In  Germany  In  1710.  The 
metal  bands  on  Its  leg  had  been  placed  there 
In  Turkey  several  years  before. 


A species  of  bee  called  magacollde  caused 
G.  I.’s  considerable  trouble  on  a South  Pacific 
Island.  Not  by  stinging  them,  but  by  building 
their  houses  In  the  bore.s  of  military  rifles. 

The  caribou  are  very  good  swimmers  In  spite 
of  their  slender  legs  due  to  buoyancy  gained 
from  their  tubular  hair  which  acts  like  a life 
perserver  for  them. 


All  herons  fly  with  their  necks  drawn  In. 
and  their  feet  extended. 
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“Got  some  bittersweet  spotted  for  you, 
Janie,  and  a bunny  or  two  for  you,  lieu- 
tenant,” Mr.  Bennett  declared,  as  we  drank 
our  well  water,  shivered. 

“That’s  great.”  we  said.  “Sure,  is  a nice 
day  for  hunting.” 

For  half  an  hour,  then,  we  talked  about 
the  weather,  the  price  of  eggs,  the  peach 
crop,  the  weather,  the  new -style  tractors, 
Mr.  Truman,  and  the  weather.  Finally  I 
left  Janie  and  the  Bennetts  stringing  late 
beans  around  the  kitchen  stove  and  struck 
out  alone  across  the  lower  pasture.  (Mr. 
Bennett  himself  doesn’t  hunt.)  I had  not 
taken  five  paces  past  the  fence  when  I 
bounced  the  first  cottontail  of  the  day  out 
of  a clump  of  June  grass.  He  went  tearing 
out  right  from  under  foot  and  my  first 
shot  missed.  The  second  tumbled  him,  how- 
ever, as  he  broad  jumped  across  the  field 
heading  for  a swale.  I gutted  him  on  the 
spot.  He  was  big  and  fat.  Knowing  Farmer 
Bennett  had  paid  off  already. 

I moved  on  down  the  field,  quartering 
back  and  forth  so  as  to  cover  as  much  likely 
ground  as  possible.  This  solo  style  is  not 
the  best  way  to  bag  bunnies,  to  be  sure. 
Efficiently  done,  rabbit  hunting  calls  for 
three  or  four  gunners  and  a brace  of  good 
dogs.  But  when  your  ticket  to  a farm 
reads,  “Nobody  else  allowed”  and  you  don’t 
have  a handy  beagle,  why  you  can  still  find 
rabbits  all  by  yourself.  The  trick  will  lie 
largely  in  deducing  where  to  look,  then 
bunting  methodically  until  you  strike  game. 

That  morning  I figured  that  because  the 
night  before  had  been  warm  and  clear,  the 
bunnies  would  probably  be  resting  out  in 
the  open  where  dawn  had  caught  them  feed- 
ing. I was  right.  The  second  cottontail 
was  hunched  down  beside  a milkweed  stalk 
in  pasture  cover  so  thin  it  seemed  impos- 
sible he  could  have  been  concealed  at  all. 
One  instant  there  was  nothing  before  me 


but  close-cropped  grass  and  the  next  a dab 
of  white  and  brown  was  streaking  for  the 
fence  row.  He  got  there,  too.  I shot  be- 
hind him. 

Beyond  Mr.  Bennett’s  pasture  was  a corn- 
field. After  a rough  night  or  late  in  the 
season,  cornshocks  are  likely  bunny  hide- 
outs. Today  I did  not  bother  to  kick  at 
them,  walked  on,  instead,  to  a hay  field 
where  a careless  loader  had  left  scraps  of 
timothy.  After  an  hour  spent  scuffing  over 
these  windrows  I had  two  more  rabbits  in 
my  game  bag.  They  had  sat  very  tight,  as 
bunnies  so  often  do,  waiting  until  my  boot 
was  poised  almost  over  their  heads  before 
taking  off  in  long,  frantic  bounds. 

I circled  back  to  the  farmhouse  then, 
pausing  for  a smoke  on  a cedar  ridge  from 
where  you  can  see  to  the  East  the  two 
Round  Tops  of  Gettysburg  Battlefield.  My 
bag  felt  pleasantly  heavy,  and  I sprawled 
down  in  the  shade  of  a reddening  sumac, 


inconspicuous  enough  that  a foraging  til' 
mouse  was  unaware  of  my  presence.  Indian 
Summer  held  the  far  horizon  in  purple  haze. 
The  air  was  still,  so  still  the  acorns  dropping 
fi'om  a nearby  oak  sounded  like  miniature 
pistol  reports.  This  much  can  be  said  for 
solo  hunting:  it  is  good,  occasionally,  to  get 
off  by  one’s  self,  to  become  almost  a part 
of  the  woods  and  fields,  to  look  back  with 
some  detachment  on  Friday’s  job.  The 
poker  player  must  deal  around  the  table, 
the  football  fan  sits  in  a stadium.  To  the 
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tude. 

At  high  noon  I was  back  at  the  Bennett 
kitchen  for  cottage  cheese  sandwiches  andjiii 
hot  coffee. 

“It’s  good  to  have  you  folks  here  for  a 
day,”  Farmer  Bennett  said,  passing  the 
cream.  “We  like  company.”  i 

We  said  the  pleasure  was  all  ours.  We 
had  met  the  Benetts  that  Spring  while 
picking  redbud  along  their  roadside.  We 
had  continued  to  stop  in  every  fortnight  oi 
so  all  Summer.  It  was  Mr.  Bennett  him- 
self who  suggested  that  our  visits  continue 
through  the  hunting  season. 

“Haven’t  allowed  anybody  on  my  lane 
since  those  city  fellows  ran  over  my  prize 
rooster,”  he  declared.'  “But  so  long  as  it’s 
just  you  and  your  wife,  you’re  welcome  t< 
shoot  all  you  want.” 

That’s  how  Opening  Day  found  us  eatinf 
lunch  in  the  Bennett  kitchen.  We  had  me 
a farmer — and  his  wife — on  their  level  anc 
on  their  terms. 

Our  Opening  Day  at  the  Bennetts  wai 
simply  a pattern  which  can  profitably  b( 
followed  by  growing  numbers  of  hunters  it 
these  postwar  days  when  more  and  mor< 

rivate  farmlands  are  being  closed  to  th< 
gunner.  We  had  sewn  good  will  in  th( 
Spring  and  reaped  game  in  the  Fall,  ever 
though  the  signs  said  “No  Trespassing.” 
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I HE  BLACK  MOOSE— from  Page  7 


Tales  of  the  presence  of  moose  in  the  Key- 
stone State  will  also  be  found  in  “More 
( ’ennsylvania  Mountain  Stories.”  Other 
liention  of  the  Black  Moose  in  Pennsylvania 
I,  s occasionally  made  in  county  histories, 
g omances  and  poems  of  the  northern  and 
t astern  parts  of  the  State.  Careful  research 
I nil  undoubtedly  bring  further  valuable 
teferences  to  light. 

The  Black  Moose  has  left  his  name  in- 
1 lelibly  etched  along  the  entire  route  of  his 
jaigrations  through  Pennsylvania.  There  is 
/!ii  Moose’s  Wood  Pond  in  Kidder  Township, 
:'Iarbon  County.  Moie’s  (Moose’s)  Pond  is 
'.in  Wilmot  Township  in  southeastern  Brad- 
jiord  County.  It  is  said  that  there  were  a1 
t me  time  Moose  Ponds  in  Susquehanna. 
“•Wayne,  and  Pike  Counties.  There  is  a 
k doosehead  in  Foster  Township  and  Moosic 
ii  •loimtain — “The  Imperial  Moosic”  of  the 
i,)oet  Caleb  Earl  Wright — in  Luzerne  Cotmty. 
(,n  Lackawanna  County,  in  addition  to  the 
luloosic  Mountain,  there  are  two  Moosics,  one 

hamlet  in  Newton  Township,  the  other  a 
Uown  of  4000  inhabitants  in  Old  Forge  Town- 
jijihip  and  a Moosic  Lake  in  Jefferson  Town- 
[ ihip.  Moosic  Lake  covers  an  area  of  over 
16  acres  ond  lies  1,950  feet  above  sea  level, 
jjrhere  is  a Moose  Run  in  Centre  Coimty  in 
1“  Boggs  Township,  the  Moshannon  (i.c. 
bVIoosehanna  or  Moose-stream)  forms  the 
fa  western  boundary  of  Centre  County,  dividing 
ijt  from  Clearfield  County.  The  Black  Mos- 
>|iannon  or  Black  Moose-stream  is  a creek 
in  Centre  County.  In  Clearfield  County 


there  is  found  a Moose  Run  in  Huston  Town- 
ship and  Moose  Run  Station;  also  Upper 
and  Lower  Moose  Creeks  (Lawrence  Town- 
ship) and  Moose  Creek  (Girard  Township). 
Clearfield  Town,  the  seat  of  justice,  was 
formerly  called  Chinkalacamoose.  The  Mo- 
sharmon  rises  near  the  northern  border  of 
Blair  County  at  the  Three  Springs.  In  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  the  range  there  is 
said  to  be  a Moose  Creek  in  Somerset 
Cotmty. 

Because  so  many  small  lakes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  re-named  with  fanciful 
titles  by  influential  summer  colonists  with- 
in the  past  twenty  years,  the  historic  names 
have  been  discarded.  However,  old  settlers 
in  tbp  neighborhoods  can  give  the  real  names 


in  many  instances;  in  this  way  it  is  thought 
that  eventually  some  of  the  “moose”  names 
will  be  restored.  In  Sullivan  County  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  Lewis  Lake  was  re- 
christened “Eagles  Mere”  by  summer  board- 
ing-house keepers.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
Elk  Lick,  Somerset  County,  was  named  for 
the  moose,  which  was  called  “elk”  by  many 
German  pioneers  as  well  as  for  the  true  elk 
or  wapiti.  At  any  rate  Black  Moose  was 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  this  swale  shortly 
before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Clement  F.  Herlacher  quotes  Josiah  Roush 
as  saying  to  Lewis  Dorman  that  moose  in 
Pennsylvania  were  called  “Original,”  that  it 
meant  that  the  moose  was  the  “ancestor”  or 
“daddy”  of  the  entire  deer  tribe.  However. 
Merrill  in  his  “Moose  Book”  conclusively 
proves  that  the  same  is  not  “original”  but 
“orignal”  and  is  derived  from  a Basque 
word  “orenac”  meaning  deer.  This  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  French  Canadians  into  “orig- 
nac”  and  then  to  “orignal.”  In  Pennsyl- 
vania it  was  “Original.”  Swasen  claimed 
that  as  the  moose  was  the  only  species  of 
deer  found  on  all  continents,  it  proved  them 
to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  entire  cervine 
race.  Nevertheless,  no  trustworthy  informa- 
tion has  come  to  light  to  show  that  the  moose 
actually  did  breed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  a pretty  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  Black  Moose  has  not 
been  a permanent  resident  in  Peimsylvania 
during  the  past  five  hundred  years.  It  has 
{Continued  on  Page  31) 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 
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Across 


1.  Encountered 
4.  Piles 
9.  Perform 

12.  Ever  (Poet.) 

13.  Primitive  hunters  missile 

14.  That  girl 

15.  Exist 

16.  Striped  African  Jackass 

17.  Possessive  pronoun 

18.  Name  of  respect 
20.  Man’s  name 

22.  Symbol  for  tin 

23.  Symbol  for  selenium 

24.  Wing 

26.  Male  red  deer 

28.  To  ring 

29.  Protect  from  attack 
31.  Made  up  of  grains 

34.  Slight  reproach 

35.  Old  English  for  “am” 

36.  Belief 

38.  Tagalog  negrito 

39.  Verbal  fight 
41.  Most  irate 

43.  Minority  purge  in  Russia 

45.  Cross  country  billiards 

46.  To  harvest  grain 

47.  Beloved  author  of  “This  is 
Your  War” 

48.  South  America  (Abbr.) 

50.  By 

51.  Apportion 

53.  Birds  with  a crazy  cry 
55.  Fleshy  folds  surrounding 
the  mouth 
57.  Sister’s  daughter 

59.  Decay 

60.  Plural  of  “eye”  (obsolete) 

61.  Ambassador 

62.  Exist 

63.  Ovum 


64.  Woody  swamp  grasses 

65.  Irish  God  of  the  sea 


Down 


1.  Animal  flesh  for  food  (PI.)  53,  p,-ong  of  a fork 

2.  Uncanny 


54.  Of  the  mouth 


3.  Allowance  for  waste 

4.  Nut  gathered  in  the  fall  in  56.  Wooden  dowel  or  fastener 

Pennsylvania’s  woods  58.  Atlantic  food  fish 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


5.  Before 

6.  A tree,  or  a lattice  work 
of  vines 

7.  Harbor 

8.  A path  cut  through  a grain 
field 

9.  Wood  used  in  bows 

10.  Nut  tree,  once  common  in 
Pennsylvania,  almost  wip 
Pennsylvania,  almost 
wiped  out  by  blight 

11.  Sea  bird  related  to  the 
gull 

19.  Past  participle  of  “lie” 

21.  Simpletons 
25.  Shining 

27.  Ease  from  pain 

28.  Injure 

29.  Full  of  dregs 

30.  Exclamation  of  annoyance 

31.  Gulp  air  spasmodically 

32.  Relating  facts  or  figures 

33.  Girl’s  name 
37.  Street  cars 

40.  London  street  car 

42.  Pertaining  to  the  pelvis 

44.  Jacks  or  better  in  poker 

47.  Slightly  anger 

48.  Breathe  loudly  in  sleep 

49.  Fall  flower 

50.  To  the  sheltered  side 


school  officials  thus  establishing  Junio  | 
Sportsmen’s  organizations  as  extra  curricula  | 
activities.  Unfortunately,  trained  personne 
are  not  always  available  in  the  schools  am 
with  a schedule  that  is  usually  too  over 
crowded,  educators  are  rather  hesitant  ti 
act.  Here  the  sportsmen  can  come  to  th' 
fore  with  their  experienced  members  to  ac 
as  sponsors.  This  has  been  accomplishei 
with  better  than  fair  success. 


Much  information  can  be  obtained  fror 
successful  endeavors  of  neighbor  clubs.  The; 
will  always  lend  a helping  hand.  The  Penn 
sylvania  Game  Commission  publishes  litera 
ture  that  will  aid  as  a guide  and  their  fiel' 
officers  will  be  eager  to  lend  a hand,  as  wii 
many  others.  ' 

Results  of  successful  accomplishments  b 
many  groups  have  encouraged  the  mos 
pessimistic.  The  rewards  are  unlimited. 

Every  club  has  members  in  its  ranks  wh 
specialize  in  various  out-door  activities 
They  can  provide  the  guidance  and  preser 
a program  in  their  respective  field  of  ac 
complishment.  Let’s  keep  in  mind  that  ther 
was  a willing  hand  when  you  started  or  yo 
might  have  missed  the  most  enjoyable  pai 
of  your  life. 

Again  take  a look  at  what  many  have  don 
and  are  still  doing  successfully  with  th 
boys.  Be  guided  by  their  experience  an 
results.  I have  in  mind  one  youth  that  wa 
guided  into  his  vocation  while  in  the  rank 
of  a Junior  Sportsman.  Today  he  is  a sue 
cessful  Wildlife  Administrator.  The  result 
are  easily  measured. 

To  the  Sportsman,  be  it  the  hunter,  fisher 
man  or  out-door  man,  he  has  always  take, 
his  obligations  in  his  stride.  We  have  tha 
obligation  in  training,  teaching  and  proper! 
directing  our  youth  towards  a better  under 
standing  and  appreciation  of  our  natural  re 
sources,  whether  it  is  water,  soil,  plant  lif< 
animal  life  or  minerals.  You  have  at  you 
disposal  that  wealth  of  knowledge  and  un 
derstanding.  Pass  it  on  to  our  youth  so  tha 
they,  too,  may  profit  and  enjoy  it  as  yo' 
have. 

To  the  Junior  Sportsmen — this  is  your  op 
portunity,  too.  You  must  accept  the  respon 
sibilities  and  obligations  of  a sportsmar 
either  with  or  without  the  training,  teach 
ings  and  direction  of  your  seniors.  Witl 
their  guidance,  you  will  better  enjoy  seek 
ing  out-of-door  recreation  regardless  of  th 
sport  you  may  choose  to  pursue. 

Your  enthusiasm,  interest  and  appreciatioi 
of  what  is  done  for  you  will  be  the  guid' 
for  what  is  to  follow.  There  is  a real  trea 
in  store  for  you.  Be  a Sportsman — Always 
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The  sixty-fifth  meeting  of  the  America! 
Ornithologist’s  Union  was  held  at  the  Roya 
Ontario  Museum  in  Toronto,  Canada,  earl; 
in  September.  The  meeting  featured  ad 
dresses  on  both  song  and  game  birds,  thei 
territorial  behavior,  nesting  and  breedinj 
habits,  and  life  histories,  given  by  the  lead  - 
ing ornithologists  of  North  America.  56 
new  members  were  added  to  the  organize 
tion  during  the  meetings. 
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HANDLING  THE  GUN 


I p VERY  person  who  is  counting  on  going 
I " hunting  this  year  should  be  very  care- 
I ul  in  all  ways.  One  of  the  most  important 
! |hings  in  the  sport  of  himting  is  the  handling 
if  the  gun. 

, During  the  past  year  because  of  careless- 
|iess  thirty  seven  persons  were  killed  and 
,wo  were  slightly  wounded;  some  were 
; ,iaimed  for  life.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
ver  seven  hundred  thousand  gunners  taking 
0 the  woods  from  November  1st  to  De- 
ember 15th,  it  is  necessary  for  everyone 
D become  safety  conscious  and  develop  the 
abit  of  handling  fire-arms  carefully. 
Everyone  knows  that  guns  are  primarily 
: 0 kill  and  they  should  never  forget  this. 

! '’herefore,  a gun  should  never  be  pointed  at 
ny  object  that  you  do  not  intend  to  kill. 

I 't  lead  or  a bullet  once  having  left  the 
' ' arrel  is  no  longer  under  control;  therefore, 

' ' ever  aim  or  pull  the  trigger  unless  you  are 
( Positively  certain  at  what  you  are  aiming 
•nd  have  made  up  your  mind  to  shoot.  A 
; ie-time  of  regret  may  be  saved  by  holding 
liour  fire  for  a second  or  so  while  you  are 
Ijiming. 

A gun  should  never  be  loaded  in-doors,  in 
jin  automobile,  or  in  a group  of  hunters, 
w you  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  latter,  turn 
way  from  everyone  and  with  the  muzzle 
'ointed  to  the  ground  and  away  from  your 
ompanions,  carefully  insert  the  shells  and 
I lose  the  gun  softly,  meanwhile  making  sure 
hat  safety  is  really  “on-safe.” 

When  carrying  the  gun  in  the  field,  you 
, hould  keep  the  trigger  completely  covered 
Vith  your  hand.  If  the  trigger  is  unguarded 
it  could  very  easily  result  in  an  accidental 
S 


i.imits  of  Importation  of  Migratory 
I Game  Birds 

i For  the  benefit  of  American  sportsmen 
^ho  are  planning  hunting  trips  into  Canada 
r Mexico  this  fall  to  shoot  ducks  and  geese, 
le  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  calls  atten- 
lon  to  the  limitations  applying  on  the  num- 
er  of  migratory  waterfowl  which  they  can 
ring  back  or  send  back  to  their  homes  in 
ae  United  States. 

During  any  calendar  week  within  the  date 
f the  open  season  where  killed,  the  fol- 
|)wing  limits  of  migratory  game  birds  law- 
jlly  taken  in  and  exported  in  accordance 
nth  the  laws  of  Canada  and  Mexico,  may 
e imported  into  the  United  States: 

Ducks  (except  American  and  red-breasted 
lergansers) — 8,  including  but  1 wood  duck. 
American  and  red -breasted  mergansers — 
o limit. 

Scoters  (sea  coots) — 14. 

Geese — 5,  including  in  such  limit  not  more 
iian  2 in  the  aggregate  in  any  combination 
f Canada  geese  (including  Hutchins  or 
lackling  geese),  white-fronted  geese  and 
[rant. 

Woodcock — 8. 


By  MAXINE  YOCUM 


discharge  when  brushing  against  twigs  or 
branches.  In  carrying  a gun,  always  be  able 
to  control  the  direction  of  the  muzzle  in 
the  event  of  a stumble. 

In  crossing  a fence,  you  should  open  the 
action  of  the  gun,  place  the  gun  through 
the  fence,  then  crawl  through  or  climb  over. 
You  should  never  use  a shotgun  as  a crutch 
or  a prop,  or  you  may  be  needing  a crutch 
permanently. 

You  should  never  handle  guns  in  camp 
except  for  cleaning  and  always  unload  be- 
fore entering  any  vehicle  or  building.  Any 


Not  more  than  the  above  limits  of  such 
birds  may  be  possessed  at  any  time  in  the 
United  States.  Possession  cannot  exceed  90 
days  following  the  close  of  the  open  season 
where  the  birds  were  killed. 

When  shipped  the  packages  containing 
such  birds  must  bear  the  name  and  address 
of  the  shipper  and  of  the  consignee  and  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  numbers  and  kinds 
of  birds  contained  therein  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  thereof.  Shipments 
from  Mexico  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
Mexican  export  permit. 

The  Federal  migratory  waterfowl  hunting 
regulations  do  not  authorize  the  importa- 
tion into  a State,  or  the  possession  of  migra- 
tory game  birds  therein,  at  any  time  con- 
trary to  State  law. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 

The  humming  bird  makes  up  to  200  wing 
strokes  per  second,  while  the  wild  duck  makes 
only  eight. 


After  catching  a fish,  the  cormorant  must  bring 
it  to  the  surface  before  swallowing  it.  This  has 
led  fishermen  in  India  and  China  to  train  them 
for  fishing.  A collar  is  put  around  the  bird’s 
neck  which  prevents  his  swallowing  the  fish. 


type  of  horseplay  or  roughness  when  p>os- 
sessing  fire-arms  should  always  be  avoided. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  a group  of 
hunters  to  walk  in  the  same  path  single 
file,  the  first  man  should  point  his  gun  for- 
ward, the  last  man  should  point  his  gun  or 
carry  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  those 
in  between  should  carry  theirs  crooked  in 
either  arm  but  pointed  to  the  side. 

When  loading  a rifle  make  certain  that 
you  are  inserting  the  ammunition  intended 
for  this  particular  rifle.  The  manufacturer’s 
mark  on  the  box  very  plainly  tells  the  kind 
of  shells  which  are  inside,  so  be  sure  you 
get  the  right  ones.  Don’t  every  try  a 
different  one  to  see  if  it  will  work,  because 
if  it  doesn’t  it  may  then  be  too  late  to  wish 
you  had  not  tried  it. 

Alcohol  and  gunpowder  don’t  mix.  You 
should  never  take  a drink  with  a loaded 
gun  in  your  possession,  and  always  avoid 
the  company  of  companions  who  do. 

Examine  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  any- 
time that  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for 
dirt  or  snow. to  get  into  it.  If  a gun  is  dis- 
charged with  the-  muzzle  blocked,  the  pres- 
sure builds  up  and  a burst  takes  place 
usually  at  about  where  your  hand  is  on  the 
fore-stock.  In  looking  down,  you  may  find 
that  your  hand  or  several  fingers  are  missing. 

All  these  things  that  I have  mentioned 
are  very  important  in  the  sport  of  hunting. 
If  anyone  ever  corrects  you  in  any  way,  do 
not  get  the  idea  that  you  know  it  all,  but 
be  very  glad  that  they  have  pointed  out  this 
certain  thing  to  you,  as  this  may  help  in 
your  preventing  an  accident. 


New  Publication  Tells  Story  of 
Federal  “Duck  Stamps” 

The  story  of  Federal  “duck  stamps”  and 
how  the  revenue  received  from  their  sale  to 
sportsmen,  conservationists  and  philatelists 
is  used  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system  is  told  in  a 
new  publication  issued  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  under  the  title  of  Federal  Duck 
Stamps  and  Their  Place  in  Waterfowl  Con- 
servation. 

The  new  booklet  discusses  the  waterfowl 
“depression”  of  the  early  30's,  the  demand 
for  legislation  which  brought  the  stamps  into 
existence  through  the  passage  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  in  1934, 
the  beginning  of  the  National  Waterfowl 
Restoration  Program,  the  annual  revenue 
from  the  stamps,  and  the  refuge  areas  pur- 
chased from  duck  stamp  funds. 

In  addition  the  publication  explains  how 
the  annual  design  for  the  stamp  is  selected 
and,  by  special  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  contains  reproductions  of  all 
the  stamps  issued  to  date  in  this  series.  The 
name  of  the  artist  and  complete  philatelic 
data  is  also  supplied. 
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13TH  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE 
ANNOUNCED 

All  phases  of  conservation,  restoration, 
and  management  of  natural  resources  will 
be  discussed  in  the  program  of  the  13th 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  which  sponsors  this  an- 
nual international  assembly.  Wise  utiliza- 
tion of  the  nation’s  dwindling  and  irreplace- 
able assets,  the  more  permanent  benefits  of 
good  land  use,  and  the  incentives  for  wild- 
life are  being  featured,  as  well  as,  public 
rights  in  public  lands,  and  rivers  in  harness. 
The  broad  program  headings  selected  by  the 
committee  for  both  the  general  and  tech- 
nical sessions  will  permit  the  acceptance  of 
talks  on  all  of  the  many  new  concepts  and 
practices  now  being  advocated.  The  series 
of  meetings  have  been  correlated  for  sum- 
marization on  the  last  afternoon  by  Edward 
H.  Graham,  noted  Soil  Conservation  Service 
biologist  and  author,  under  the  general  Con- 
ference theme:  “Wildlife  Wealth,  If  We  Want 
It.” 

Over  50  papers  will  be  selected  for  the 
Conference,  which  is  too  be  held  in  the 
Jeffereson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  March 
8,  9,  and  10,  1948.  Four  to  5 speakers  will 
be  scheduled  for  each  of  the  general  sessions 
listed,  and  6 for  each  of  the  technical.  Ail 
talks  along  with  recorded  discussion  from  the 
floor  will  be  printed  in  the  published  Trans- 
actions, that  are  made  available  by  the 
Institute  at  distribution  cost. 


The  serious  and  the  silly  at  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Annual  Field  Day  are  represented  by  Mrs.  Wayne  Neiswenter,  Registered 
Nurse  in  attendance  at  the  First  Aid  tent,  and  Mr.  Elmer  E.  Erb,  well 
known  County  Treasurer  and  ardent  club  member. 
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WOES  OF  A GUNSMITH— from  Page  17 


“A  buck,  a big  buck,  walked  out  of  the  brush  right  over  there,” 
the  hunter  said,  pointing  across  a little  clearing.  “When  he  got  in 
the  open  he  stopped,  and  I shot.  I missed  him.  I never  even 
turned  a hair!”  The  indicated  range  was  about  75  yards. 

“Then,”  the  hunter  said,  “he  couldn’t  tell  where  the  shot  came 
from,  and  he  started  across  the  clearing.  He  stopped  to  look  around, 
and  I shot  again.  He  wasn’t  over  50  yards,  and  he  looked  as  big 

as  a Guernsey  bull.  I missed  him  again.  Then,  I’ll  be 

if  he  didn’t  run  right  toward  that  clump  of  elderberries,  and  I 
emptied  my  gun  at  him,  and  I never  touched  him.  I never  even 
came  close,  and  he  wasn’t  30  yards  away  when  he  went  into 
the  brush!” 

My  friend  was  duly-  sympathetic.  Then  he  noticed  the  box  of 
cartridges  sticking  out  of  the  unfortunate  nimrod’s  hip  pocket. 
He  already  had  seen  that  the  rifle  was  a .30-30.  The  box  was 
labelled  .25-35. 

“Say,”  the  gunsmith  said,  “you’re  not  shooting  those  cartridges 
in  that  rifle,  are  you?” 

The  hunter  admitted  that  he  was.  “I  just  picked  them  up  before 
I left  camp,”  he  said,  “and  I thought  they  were  the  right  size. 

My  friend  gave  him  a little  talk  on  how  a .25  caliber  bullet 
bounces  and  skips  and  turns  and  comes  out  of  a .30  caliber  barrel 
in  most  any  direction  with  insufficient  power  to  harm  a deer  if 
it  did  hit  him. 

I hadn’t  realized  before  how  frequently  hunters  try  to  feed 
wrong-size  cartridges  through  their  rifles.  About  the  only  mistake 
of  that  type  I had  heard  of  previously  consisted  of  some  enthusiast 
trying  to  use  .30  W.  C.  F.  (.30-30)  loads  in  the  .30  Army  (.30-40 
Krag),  or  attempting  to  use  U.  S.  .30  Government  caliber  (.30-06) 
cartridges  in  the  Krag,  or  .30-40  ammunition  in  the  .30-06. 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  anyone  would  take  cart- 


ridges out  of  a box  plainly  marked  .25-35 — with  each  individual 
case  also  identified — and  attempt  to  use  them  in  a rifle  clearly 
marked  .25  Remington,  much  less  .30  W.  C.  F. 

These  incidents  prove  that  it  is  done,  however,  and  my  friend 
related  several  more  of  a similar  nature.  If  the  lads  insist  on 
doing  it  with  clearly  stamped  American  cartridges  and  rifles,  I 
wonder  how  many  mixups  there  will  be  this  fall  with  so  many 
foreign  rifles  floating  around  over  the  country?  Many  owners 
unquestionably  can’t  figure  out  the  markings  at  all.  and  probably 
many  others  don’t  know  that  a 7.65  mm  or  an  8 mm  isn’t  just 
that  and  nothing  more,  but  that  there  are  many  different  cartridges 
for  each  caliber. 

Hunters  who  have  any  question  about  the  proper  cartridge  for 
their  foreign  rifles  should  take  them  to  a competent  gunsmith 
and  get  him  to  determine  which  cartridge  is  the  correct  and  safe 
one.  He  can  make  a sulphur  cast  of  the  chamber,  if  necessary, 
and  he  can  tell  definitely  which  cartridge  the  rifle  was  meant 
to  shoot. 

While  he  is  at  it,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  have  him  check 
the  head  space.  This  is  more  or  less  optional  with  the  owner, 
except  in  one  case.  If  the  serial  number  on  the  bolt  is  not  the 
same  as  that  on  the  receiver,  don’t  shoot  that  rifle  until  the  head 
space  is  checked. 

I recently  examined  a very  nice,  pre-war  German  Mauser,  which 
had  been  “liberated”  by  a friend  of  mine.  He  had  some  cartridges, 
and  he  was  all  set  to  shoot  it  until  I noticed  that  a different  bolt 
(revealed  by  non-matching  serial  numbers)  had  been  substituted 
for  the’ one  originally  fitted  to  that  rifle. 

My  pleading  finally  resulted  in  his  agreeing  to  take  his  pet  to’ 
a good  gunsmith  for  head  space  checking  before  he  shot  it.  I like 
to  think  that  I may  have  saved  him  the  unpleasant  experience  of; 
stopping  a fast-moving  bolt  with  his  face.  i 
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HE  AMERICAN  WOODCOCK— from  Page  12 
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ilf  as  to  the  amount  of  birds  in  any  local- 
y.  This  census  taking  also  aids  the  hunter 
hen  the  next  hunting  season  rolls  around 
! he  can  be  certain  that  he  will  find  the 
rds  nearby,  provided  the  weather  condi- 
ons  are  moderate,  but,  should  we  get  an 
irly  fall  which  will  cause  the  birds  to 
igrate,  the  hunter  still  has  an  “ace  in  the 
ale”  as  the  birds  that  are  migrating  from 
;irther  up  north  will  undoubtedly  stop  to 
!st  and  feed  in  these  areas. 

The  woodcock  selects  his  singing  ground 
ear  good  feeding  grounds  which  are  usually 
ear  a stream  or  some  damp  or  boggy  bot- 
)mland.  The  diet  of  a woodcock  is  com- 
osed  of  about  87%  earthworms  which  are 
iken  by  probing  in  the  soft  earth  with  its 
mg  bill.  The  bill  of  a woodcock  is  ap- 
roximately  2Vz  to  3%  inches  in  length  and 
) constructed  that  the  tip  may  be  opened 
nd  closed  to  grasp  worms  while  the  re- 
minder of  the  bill  is  closed.  The  bird’s 
yes  are  set  well  back  and  near  the  top  of 
le  head.  This  also  helps  the  bird  while 
;eding  as  he  can  probe  deep  in  to  the  soil 
) reach  worms  without  obstructing  his 
ision. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
le  woodcock  will  usually  be  found  in  a 
awthom,  aspen,  crabapple,  alder  or  briar 
tiicket  bordering  a stream  or  swamp.  The 
emale  is  a long-range  planner  and  will  not 
e caught  short  so  far  as  food  and  shelter 
re  concerned  when  her  family  arrives. 

The  female  woodcock  is  not  very  fussy  as 
ar  as  nest  building  is  concerned.  The  three 

0 five  buff-mottled  eggs  are  usually  laid 
a April  or  May  and  placed  on  the  litter 
if  the  ground.  Often  the  leaves  and  debris 
re  not  even  pushed  aside.  The  young  hatch 
n about  21  days,  are  able  to  leave  the  nest 

1 few  hours  after  hatching,  and  in  about 
hree  weeks  are  able  to  make  short  flights 
»f  their  own.  Many  people  claim  to  have 
leen  the  mother  flush  into  the  air  at  the 
ipproach  of  danger  and  carry  one  or  two  of 
ler  young  between  her  thighs  to  safety, 
she  also  teaches  her  young  how  to  find  food, 
md  how  to  hide  when  danger  is  near. 

These  big-footed,  long-billed  youngsters 
■>oon  learn  the  art  of  pulling  their  favorite 
:ood  out  of  the  moist  soil  and  in  a short 
ime  are  wandering  around  on  their  own  in 
search  of  food.  During  this  time  when  the 
(^oung  are  straying  some  distance  from  their 
mother  is  when  losses  due  to  predation  are 
Ihe  greatest. 

The  stray  house  cat  is  one  of  the  greatest 
snemies  of  the  woodcock,  although  other 
predators  such  as  the  skunk,  weasel,  hawk, 
Dwl,  crow,  blacksnake  and  rattlesnake  help 
the  cat  in  depleting  the  woodcock  population. 

When  the  young  are  about  5V2  months 
of  age,  they  appear  practically  identical  in 
all  respects  to  fully  mature  birds.  As  they 
attain  this  age,  the  weather  is  beginning  to 
get  rather  chilly  and  these  youngsters  will 
soon  be  starting  their  first  long  journey 
i southward. 

\ During  these  cool  fall  days,  the  hunter  is 
[ also  thinking  of  the  fall  migration.  He  can 
be  seen  taking  his  well-trained  dog  out  to 
I some  good  woodcock  cover  for  final  in- 
structions. The  dog  can  be  a setter,  pointer, 
or  spaniel  and  must  be  a woodcock  lover, 
as  a lot  of  well-trained  grouse,  ringneck 
or  quail  dogs  will  pass  up  a woodcock  as 


if  it  were  a songbird.  Other  dogs  will  hunt 
with  skill  and  enjoyment  but  will  refuse  to 
retrieve  a dead  bird,  while  still  others  will 
hunt  for  and  retrieve  a woodcock  as  though 
it  were  any  of  our  other  game  birds. 

When  the  first  day  of  hunting  season  ar- 
rives, the  woodcock  hunter  can  be  seen  en- 
tering his  favorite  shooting  ground  with  his 
scatter-gun  which  is  usually  suited  for  close 
range  shooting  and  with  shells  loaded  with  3 
drams  of  powder  and  114  ounce  of  7,  8,  or 
9 shot.  He  approaches  a small  stream  or 
swamp  which  is  bordered  by  alder,  aspen, 
crabapple,  hawthorn,  briars  or  a combina- 
tion of  any  of  these  species  and  gives  his 
dog  the  high  sign  which  sends  him  plung- 
ing into  the  underbrush.  As  the  dog  works 
the  birdy  places  thoroughly,  he  soon  be- 
gins to  make  game.  The  hunter  at  this 
time  is  trying  to  keep  his  heart  from  going 
wild  within  him  and  trying  to  calm  his 
nerves  somewhat  as  he  knows  that  within 
a minute  or  two  the  dog  will  be  on  point. 
Suddenly  the  dog  freezes.  The  hunter  then 
walks  cautiously  beyond  the  dog  with  gun 
in  the  ready  position,  but  before  he  has 
taken  a dozen  paces  beyond  the  dog  there  is 
a sudden  disturbance  in  the  leaves  and  a 
bundel  of  russet-brown  feathers  is  speedily 
zig-zagging  its  way  upward  and  over  the 
tree  tops.  Just  as  this  bundle  of  feathers 
reaches  the  tree  tops  there  is  a hollow  re- 
port of  a shotgun  that  goes  echoing  up  and 
down  the  valley,  a few  feathers  are  then 
seen  floating  idly  in  the  breeze  as  the  main 
body  of  feathers  comes  tumbling  ground- 
ward. 

The  dog  is  then  sent  out  to  retrieve  the 
bird  which  he  does  in  stylish  fashion  and, 
upon  retrieving  the  bird,  he  drops  it  gently 
into  the  hunter’s  outstretched  hand. 

Upon  closely  examining  the  bird,  the 


hunter  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  sex  of  the  bird  as  both  the  male  and  the 
female  are  exactly  alike  in  plumage.  The 
back  of  the  bird  is  black,  gray,  russet  and 
brown  in  color,  the  chin  is  whitish  and  the 
underparts  are  brownish-red,  but  should  the 
hunter  have  two  or  three  other  birds  to  com- 
pare with  this  bird,  he  can  almost  be  cer- 
tain as  to  its  sex. 

The  best  method  used  to  determine  the 
sex  of  the  bird  without  dissection  is  by 
weighing  the  bird  and  measuring  the  length 
of  the  bill.  Birds  weighing  4 to  6 ounces 
and  having  a bill  2%  inches  or  less  in  length 
will  95%  of  the  time  be  males  and  birds 
weighing  over  6 ounces  and  having  a bill 
3 inches  or  over  in  length  will  usually  be 
females.  The  birds  having  bills  between 
2%  and  3 inches  in  length  and  weighing 
approximately  6 ounces  are  hard  to  de- 
termine as  to  sex.  They  may  be  the  larger 
males  or  the  small  females,  but  the  birds 
falling  in  this  category  are  usually  half 
males  and  half  females. 

So  hunters,  the  next  time  you  bring  your 
birds  home  and  the  youngsters  ask,  “Is  that 
a mama  or  a papa  woodcock?”  just  bring 
out  the  trusty  ruler,  measure  the  bill  and 
say,  “This  one’s  the  Ma  and  that  one’s  the 
Pa.” 


Traffic  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
Port  Deposit-Harrisburg  line  was  halted  re- 
cently by  swarms  of  May  flies. 

Officials  said  three  freight  trains — two 
westbound  and  one  going  east-  -came  to  a 
full  stop  when  they  hit  the  swarms. 

Investigation  showed  the  flies  had  got 
into  the  motors  of  the  electric  locomotives, 
short-circuiting  them. 

Steam  locomotives  were  dispatched  to  haul 
back  the  trains. 


LEARN  TO  LOVE  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

Hunt  in  It,  hike  in  It,  fish  in  It,  play  in  it,  but  don’t  waste  it — 

Conserve  It 

Seven  good  reasons  why  you  should  support  actively  a local  Sportsmen's  Club  or 
Association; 

1.  The  only  way  for  your  separate  voices  to  be  heard  officially  is  through  a 
progressive  sportsman’s  organization. 

2.  In  union  there  is  strength;  support  your  local  gun  club  and  put  that  strength 
to  work — for  you. 

3.  If  YOU  don’t  do  anything  about  it  you  cannot  justly  complain  if  conditions 
in  the  field  aren’t  to  your  liking — join  a club. 

4.  The  activities  of  a club  help  to  conserve  game  during  the  seasons  when  climatic 
conditions  exact  their  greatest  toll. — Join  a club. 

5.  Clubs  help  the  game  commission  and  the  law  makers  to  create  just  and  useful 
legislation  to  control  predators,  both  animal  and  human. 

6.  Clubs  create  the  means  of  spreading  useful  education  and  promote  practice  of 
Scifety  in  the  field.  They  help  eliminate  careless  and  useless  loss  of  life  by  education. 

7.  As  a purely  selfish  reason  to  have  more  game  and  better  hunting — join  a club. 

In  this  county  the  following  organizations  are  affiliated  wiOi  the  Federation  of 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  a state  and  national  organization,  whose  chief  reason  for  existence 
is  to  create  more  and  better  hunting  and  fishing:  Chambersburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club; 

L.  S.  L.  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Orrstown;  Greencastle  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association:  Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Association;  Mont  Alto  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association;  Blue  Ridge  Fish  and  Game  Association,  Rouzerville:  Waynes- 
boro Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association;  Mercersburg  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Be  a real  snoi-tsman  t'velve  months  everv  ye^r.  .Join  a club  and  conserve  your 
game,  your  recreation,  and  your  pleasure. — Sam  Houston,  Fayetteville. 
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The  blacktail  doe  stirred.  She  moved 
softly  and  swiftly,  but  the  big  buck  saw  the 
movement,  as  he  had  been  seeing  her  all 
the  time,  with  part  of  his  vision.  She  broke 
and  ran.  He  charged  after  her.  As  she 
fled  the  doe  knew  he  would  overtake  her, 
that  was  the  way  of  the  mad  moon. 

The  blacktailed  doe  trotted  up  through  a 
wide  meadow.  She  was  alone,  swinging 
along  eagerly.  She  glanced  at  a pair  of  fine 
antlers  lying  beside  a scattered  heap  of 
coyote-stripped  bones,  but  she  did  not  pause. 
She  found  the  dim  trail  which  led  up  from 
the  meadow,  and  followed  it.  The  smell  of 
winter  in  the  air  made  her  hasten.  She  left 
the  trail  and  climbed  up  through  a stand  of 
pine.  Coming  to  a creek  she  stopped  and 
lifted  her  muzzle.  She  tested  the  air  eager- 
ly, then  called.  This  was  the  spot  where 
she  had  abandoned  her  fawns  weeks  before. 
She  had  come  to  get  them,  and  now  she 
was  filled  with  many  fears,  because  she  had 
left  them  stray  so  far  from  her  side.  A 
cougar  might  have  sighted  them,  or  a pair  of 
coyotes,  or  a pair  of  eagles.  She  must  find 
them  and  get  them  down  to  the  low  coun- 
try before  the  deep  snows  came. 

She  was  frantic  now,  in  a panic  of  worry. 
She  called  again,  but  only  the  rushing  stream 
answered. 

Turning  up  the  slope  she  ran  bounding 
over  the  rocks,  toward  the  feeding  grounds 
where  she  had  roamed  with  them  during 
the  summer.  She  tested  the  air  for  their 
scent,  she  listened,  and  she  called  to  them. 
Near  the  nook  where  they  were  born  she 
•caught  a half-cold  scent  of  them,  a trace 
which  told  her  they  had  returned  to  their 


LOST 

Mr.  Charles  Specht,  5309  Butler  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh, lost  this  fine  English  Setter  eariy  in  Sep- 
tember in  the  Hampton  Heights,  Hardie’s  Lake, 
Wildwood  Section  of  Allegheny  County.  The 
dog  is  named  “Sandy.”  He  is  orange  and  white 
in  coior,  ticked  about  the  head  and  foreleg,  is 
of  smail  stocky  buiid,  and  one  ear  has  a one- 
inch  split  from  the  tips  towards  the  head.  A 
reward  of  S50  is  being  offered  for  his  return. 

nursery  looking  for  her.  Bounding  up  to  a 
little  bench  she  stood  listening,  then  called 
again.  This  had  always  been  their  play- 
ground, the  spot  where  they  had  romped  in 
the  warm,  summer  sunshine.  She  stood  in 
the  open  with  the  chill  wind  of  early  win- 
ter ruffling  her  neck  scruff,  fanning  her 
rump  patch. 

Then  she  heard  them  coming,  bounding 
down  through  the  manzanita  thicket,  bleat- 
ing eagerly.  She  ran  to  meet  them,  and 
muzzled  them  fondly.  They  crowded 
against  her  and  shook  their  small  heads. 
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Now  that  she  had  them  at  her  side  her 
fears  faded,  she  forgot  the  wild  journey 
from  which  she  had  just  returned.  She  faced 
the  new  worries,  the  new  dangers.  She 
sniffed  the  air  and  smelled  snow.  Shaking  ^ 
her  head  she  started  down  the  slope.  The 
fawns  crowded  against  her.  They  had  no 
desire  to  romp  far  from  her  for  fear  sher' ' 
might  slip  away  from  them  again.  They  If. 
moved  fast,  but  they  stopped  briefly  at  times , : 
to  pick  tender  buds,  or  to  nip  off  succulent  =*' 
shoots  whose  sap  had  not  yet  gone  down.**”" 
When  a blast  of  cold  wind  struck  them,  she 
led  them  dovm  into  a little  canyon  which 
they  could  follow. 

The  January  wind  blew  over  the  ridge 
aboye,  and  swirled  a few  stray  snowflakes 
down  upon  them.  The  wind  could  not  touch 
them,  but  it  moaned  a warning  as  it  played 
through  the  needles  of  a big  pine.  Its  song 
warned  of  bleak  days  coming.  The  doe 
jerked  up  her  head,  she  had  spotted  move- 
ment on  the  ridge  above.  She  saw  a big 
buck  moving  down  the  ridge.  He  was 
walking  slowly,  his  gaunt  sides  heaving.  He 
was  a scarred  and  wasted  shadow  of  the 
dashing  knight  she  had  met  in  the  grassy  : 
meadow.  For  him  the  moaning  wind  held  a 
special  warning.  He  was  facing  the  bitter 
cold  and  the  snows  of  winter  without  the 
layers  of  fat  he  had  stored  away  during  the  ' 
summer.  She  watched  him  pass  out  of 
sight,  the  biting  wind  ruffling  his  shaggy 
hair.  There  was  only  mild  interest  in  her 
big  eyes,  and  some  satisfaction  because  he  If 
had  followed  the  ridge  and  not  the  canyon. 
She  turned  to  her  fawns  and  nudged  them 
gently,  heading  them  down  the  canyon. 
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VIOLATIONS  ON  INCREASE 


Increases  in  the  number  of  violations  of 
the  Game  Laws  during  the  summer  months 
is  reported  by  the  Commission’s  General 
Field  Operations  Division.  The  number  of 
prosecutions  in  July  totalled  101  with  penal- 
ties collected  amounting  to  $3,050.00.  In 
August  the  Commission  prosecuted  115  cases 
and  exacted  $3,682.00  in  penalties. 


The  Chester  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
is  planning  a new  site  to  have  its  clay  tar- 
get traps  installed,  now  that  ammunition  is 
available.  During  the  war  the  club  did  not 
have  any  shoots.  Now  the  association  has 
a goodly  supply  of  shells  and  targets.  A site 
in  view  is  on  a hard  road,  not  more  than 
three  miles  from  Coatesville. 


Going  Hunting  With  A Mattock 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

We  used  to  be  given  calamus  roots,  dried, 
“for  the  stomach,”  when  we  were  children 
in  the  country. 

No  one  contemplating  taking  up  the  job 
of  herb  collecting  should  imagine  it  is  a 
get-rich  quick  proposition.  It  is  back- 
breaking labor  and  the  returns  sometimes 
are  disappointing.  The  large  buyers  among 
drug  firms  issue  price  lists  regularly  and 
the  values  vary  with  the  supply  and  demand. 
These  firms  sometimes  advertise  in  the 
smaller  outdoors  magazines  such  as  Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper.  One  of  the  biggest  buyers 
is  the  S.  B.  Pennick  & Co.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  Most  of  the  big  firms  buy  some  200 
items  in  the  botanical  crude  drug  line.  State 
laws  forbid  damaging  or  destroying  certain 
plants  and  trees. 

There  will  always  be  a demand  for  herbs 
and  roots  and  there  will  always  be  collec- 
tors wandering  through  the  lonely  places  of 
the  hill  country,  poke  on  back,  searching 
for  wild  ginseng,  goldenseal  and  the  lesser 
plants.  Science  even  adds  occasionally  to 
the  things  that  they  collect.  Take  the  rag- 
weed country  to  our  south.  The  collectors 
down  there  will  be  doggoned  if  science 
doesn’t  want  ragweed,  of  all  things! 

Seems  that  science  collects  pollens  from 
ragweed  and  allied  plants  and  uses  it  to  help 
hayfever  sufferers.  It’s  all  sort  of  queer  to 
the  gatherers  because  all  they  know  is  that 
ragweed  causes  hayfever.  In  fact,  most  of 
them  call  it  hayfever  weed. 


Most  Valuable  Birds  in  the  World 


D« 


Two  of  the  most  valuable  birds  in  the 
world  arrived  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo  on 
Thursday,  August  28.  They  are  shoe-billed, 
or  whale-headed,  storks  from  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  Nile  River,  and  are  valued  at 
$2800  a pair.  The  high  price  is  based  upon 
two  facts — the  rarity  of  this  stork  in  nature 
and  its  exhibitional  value.  Scarcely  a more 
ungainly  bird  could  be  imagined.  It  stands 
four  feet  high,  and  has  pearl  grey  plumage, 
but  its  head  is  a sight  to  behold.  The  bill 
is  shaped  like  and  is  as  large  as  a wooden 
shoe. 
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“It’S  just  an  old  lid  from  a garbage  can,  but 
it’s  saved  my  hide  season  after  season!” 
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tHE  BLACK  MOOSE 

(Continued  jrom  Page  25) 


lot  even  been  an  annual  visitor  and  if  it 
iid  “bed  down”  here  it  was  because  its  mi- 
irations  north  were  stopped  by  the  “ring 
pf  steel”  of  the  army  of  Nimrods  along  the 
Delaware.  During  exceptionally  cold  win- 
:ers  up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dentury  the  moose  moved  southward  out  of 
jtheir  permanent  abodes  in  the  Adirondack 
' wilderness,  crossing  the  Mohawk  River  at 
some  un-named  point,  and  then  followed 
jthe  Catskill  Moimtains  through  Schoharie, 
Greene,  Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties  to  Nar- 
jrowsburg  where  they  crossed  the  Delaware 
' into  Pennsylvania.  From  there  they  fol- 
^ lowed  the  main  chain  of  the  Allegheny 
Moimtains  in  a southwesterly  direction 
through  Wayne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming, 
lijSullivan,  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Centre,  Clear- 
^1, field,  Blair,  Cambria,  Bedford,  and  Somer- 
Ij.set  Counties  to  the  Maryland  line — the  ex- 
Itreme  southern  limit  of  their  wanderings. 
ftThey  remained  true  to  this  line  of  migration 
iand  those  seen  or  killed  in  Huntingdon, 
II  Mifflin,  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  Coun- 
»,  ties  were  presumably  driven  there  by  dogs 
• or  Indians.  However,  there  evidently  was  a 
t regular  migration  route  from  Wayne  County 
1)  through  Pike  County,  a region  reminiscent 
of  the  Adirondacks  with  its  evergreens  and 
i.i  ponds,  on  through  Monroe  County  to  the 
Wind  Gap  of  Northampton  County.  It  is 
not  clear  as  to  whether  this  was  the  “Origi- 
E,i  nal’s”  ancient  route  into  New  Jersey  or 
f I whether  the  moose  noted  in  the  Wind  Gap 
■ I were  driven  there  by  dogs.  But  it  seems 
I a fair  supposition  that  the  Wind  Gap  was 
I their  route  of  ingress  to  New  Jersey, 
i No  record  was  kept  of  the  habits  of  the 
moose  during  their  sojourns  in  Pennsyl- 
Sj  vania.  However,  it  is  agreed  that  they  were 


Scene  of  the  sixth  annual  banquet  held  by  the  Northampton  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  March  as  part  of  the  observance 
of  National  Wildlife  Week.  Speakers  included  Seth  Gordon,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Game  Commission  and  Benjamin  Donald,  representing 
the  Fish  Commission. 


of  a confiding  nature,  indulging  in  their 
favorite  browse  in  close  proximity  to  hunters’ 
cabins.  In  the  winter  they  probably  were  as 
comfortable  here  as  they  would  have  been 
during  mild  winters  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Moose  which  remained  in  Pennsylvania 
through  the  spring  were  fond  of  bathing 
in  the  deep  holes  of  their  favorite  streams. 
Old  settlers  learned  from  the  Indians  that 
they  could  expect  moose  to  arrive  following 
the  appearance  of  the  Moose  Bird  or  Canada 
Jay.  This  rather  thick  set,  more  plainly 
plumaged  relative  to  the  common  Blue  Jay 
visited  Pennsylvania  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  moose,  namely,  extreme  cold  winters 


in  the  north.  As  they  came  by  wing,  it  was 
natural  that  they  would  reach  Pennsylvania 
a week  or  ten  days  before  the  arrival  of 
the  moose.  Their  coming  was  the  signal  for 
the  hunters  to  get  ready  and  many  a moose 
that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  was 
forced  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  forewarned 
and  forearmed  nimrods.  Probably  an  oc- 
casional moose  that  was  late  in  returning 
north  gave  birth  to  its  calves  in  the  State. 
Merrill  says  that  usually  two  or  three  young 
were  produced  at  a birth,  making  the  moose 
a most  prolific  member  of  the  deer  family. 
In  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  their 
range  the  calves  were  born  in  April. 


ij  ALL-AMERICAN  GUN  DOGS— from  Page  77 


1 Pat  is  without  a doubt  the  most  perfect  dog  on  woodcock  I 
I have  ever  seen  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be  a guest  with  him. 

Of  quail  dogs,  my  vote  would  have  to  go  to  an  old  black  and 
\ white  pointer  owned  by  Willie  Fielder  and  William  Harry  Entwistle 
of  Rockingham,  North  Carolina.  “Doc”  has  hunted  quail  in  only  a 
few  counties  in  the  Carolinas  during  his  twelve  highly  successful 
years.  Seth  Gordon  and  I hunted  over  him  in  January,  1946,  and 
although  his  style  had  given  way  to  his  age,  he  continued  to  range 
I fast  and  wide  and  his  knowledge  of  quad,  his  handling  and  re- 
trieving was  superb.  “Doc”  possessed  an  uncanny  sense  of  know- 
ing where  a bird  was  hit  even  though  the  gunner  saw  no  signs 
of  the  bird  weakening.  Time  and  time  again,  he  brought  wounded 
birds  from  the  heavy  cover  where  we  would  certainly  have  passed 
by. 

Doc’s  work  was  like  that  of  a southern  gentleman.  He  exhibited 
perfect  backing  form,  respected  his  bracemate’s  point  at  all  times. 
Despite  his  age, . his  game  heart  carried  him  over  vast  fields  and 
into  the  roughest  cover,  and  he  was  never  ready  to  call  it  a day 
until  darkness  settled  over  the  sedge.  I shall  look  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  coming  January  when  I can  follow  him 
again  over  the  weed  fields  and  the  pinelands. 

For  grouse,  I would  be  compelled  to  nominate  my  own  ol’  “Scott”, 
who  was  definitely  born  to  be  a grouse  specialist.  He  was  less 
than  six  months  old  when  his  first  bird  was  killed  over  his  staunch 
point,  and  during  his  eight  seasons,  he  has  grown  to  love  the  king 
of  game  birds  more  and  more.  Scott  ranges  close  to  the  gun  in 
the  timberlands  and  moves  as  quietly  as  a cat.  When  his  choke- 
bore  nose  scents  oT  ruff,  he  stops  and  waits  for  me  and  when 
assured  I am  ready  for  action,  he  moves  in  fast,  deliberate  and 


accurately,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  cover  for  the  bird  to  hide,  we 
have  a stylish  point  with  no  guess  work  about  the  location  of 
the  prize.  When  the  killing  is  over,  Scott  is  a master  at  finding 
and  retrieving.  If  experience  helps  to  make  a grouse  dog,  he 
deserves  to  be  good  because  he  and  I follow  the  open  seasons 
through  New  England,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and 
western  North  Carolina. 

Scott’s  keen  mind  just  imderstands  the  wily  grouse  and  he  is 
the  master  of  every  trick  the  bird  uses.  There  may  be  finer  grouse 
dogs,  but  for  me  I cannot  ask  for  better. 

In  South  Dakota’s  prairie  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River  lives  “King”,  an  English  setter  owned  by  Joe  Motley.  This 
streak  of  lightning  is  my  choice  of  pheasant  handling.  King  knows 
that  ringnecks  run  fast  and  far,  and  experience  has  taught  him  to 
range  big,  move  in  fast,  and  point  with  brakes  well  applied.  He 
stops  them,  holds  them  tight,  and  when  the  big  bird  carries  off  a 
load  of  number  sevens,  you  must  sit  down  and  wait  because  his 
job  is  not  completed  until  the  wounded  bird  is  found  and  delivered 
to  his  master. 

Out  there  where  millions  of  birds  are  killed  each  year,  a dog  has 
the  opportunity  to  become  great,  and  with  a good  dog,  shooting 
can  be  great  sport.  King  cares  very  little  for  huns,  prairie 
chickens  and  sharp-tails,  because  he  is  first,  last  and  always  a 
ringneck  dog.  Joe  is  a professional  guide  and  the  dog  is  hunted 
almost  every  day  of  the  lengthy  open  season.  He  was  whelped 
with  brains,  style  and  beauty;  experience  and  careful  handling 
have  taught  him  to  be  great.  I feel  fortunate  to  have  known  King. 

When  you  are  with  gunning  friends,  ask  them  to  name  their 
All-American  gun  dogs — you  will  find  it  interesting  and  great  gun 
dogs  deserve  the  praise  we  so  love  to  lavish  upon  them. 
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Official  1947  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 


(All  Shootine  Hours  Rased  on  Rastrrn  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  Include*  both  date*  given.  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
buntine  of  any  kind  before  9 a m.  With  thl.'<  exception  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a m to 
5 p m.,  except  from  July  I to  September  30  inclusive.  6 a m to  7 30  p m (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  below  lor  hours 
to  set  traps). 


upland  game  (Small  Game  possession  limit  Bag  Limits 
two  days’  bag)  Day  Se.ison 

Ruffed  Orou.se  2 6 

Quail.  Bobwhlte  4 12 

Hungarian  Partridges  2 B 

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 8 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  11  counties  closed:  also  10 

counties  with  restricted  season)*  1 1 

Rabbits.  Cottontail  4 20 

Squirrels.  Gray.  Black  and  Pox  (combined  kinds)  6 24 

Squirrels.  Red  Unlimited 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  2 6 

Raccoons,  bv  Individual  or  hunting  party*  Unlimited 

Raccoons,  by  trapping*  Unlimited 

Woodchucks  lOrnnndhoBs)  Unlimited 

Season  closed  during  October,  1947. 

Orackles  (Bronze  & Purple)  Unprotected 

Bears,  over  one  year  old  by  Individual  1 1 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more  2 2 

Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one! 

antler  .- I 1 

Deer.  Antlerless  (Statewide) 

Deer,  as  above,  bv  hunting  party  of  six  or  more 
(Antlered  anti  Antlerlesg  combined)  6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 
FUR -BEAR  Elis — (See  notes  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks.  Otters  anJ  Skunks*  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  statewide)*  2 

Opossums  Unprotected 


Seasons 

Open  Close 

Nov.  1 ....  Nov.  7 


..  Nov.  1 Nov.  30* 


Nov.  1 
Dec.  22 
Oct.  15 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  1 


Sept.  30.  1948 
Jan.  1.  1948 
Feb.  1.  1948 
Feb.  1.  1948 
Sept.  30.  1948 


B Z Z ) 

^ ■! 


from  Nov.  1 ..  Sept.  30.  1948 
..  Nov.  17  ....  Nov.  22 
Dec.  12 


6 


Dec.  1 . 

Dec.  13  only 

(See  hunting  dates  above) 


..  Nov.  1 ....  Feb.  1,  1948 

..  Dec.  1 Feb.  1.  1948 

..  Feb  15  Mar  1.  1948 

from  Oct.  1 . . Sept.  30,  1948 


•SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys,  Counties  Closed — Adams,  Cumberland.  Payette.  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne. Monroe,  Wavne,  We.atmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Turkeys,  Restricted  Season — Cameron.  Clarion.  Clinton,  Ellk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter Tloea  and  Warren.  Nov  1-November  15  only. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  closing 
date  (see  Instructions  below  concerning  trapping) 

Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Statewide.  One  Dav  Only — May  be  taken  December  13,  without  special 
permits  A person  may  kill  only  one  deer  (either  a legal  antlered  or  an  antlerless  deer) 
during  the  1947  season  The  regular  camp  limit  applies  to  the  combined  seasons  and  sexes. 
Beavers — No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dam.s.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers. 
One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  struc- 
ture of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  wltnln  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of 
either  thereof  Tags  must  oe  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  ol  uniU  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  In  Dis- 
trict or  County  where  trapped 

Trapping— Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a m on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date  Indi- 
cated for  trapping  close*  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  la-st  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged.  Metal 
name  tags  required  Trappers  aze  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  In  trails,  to 
avoid  destroying  game  and  Injuring  dogs. 

Snares— May  be  used  without  sprlngpole*  for  taking  predators  from  December  16  to  March 
31  1948  In  the  oountle*  of  Clarion.  Ch'awford.  Forest  and  Warren,  all  other  co>intles  closed. 
WATERFOWL  AND  OTHER  MIGRATORY  GA.ME  Bl RDS—( Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  ipccles  and  regulations  see  separate  summary.) 

Ralls  and  Galllnules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  . 

Bora  

Coots  25 

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

Exceptions)*  

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  25 

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  

Woodcock  

Doves  


15  . 

, . Sept.  1 

....  Nov. 

30 

25  . 

. . Sept.  1 

....  Nov. 

30 

25  . 

. Oct.  21 

....  Nov. 

19 

4*1 

1 

25 

1 . Oct.  21 

Nov. 

19 

1*J 

4 . 

. Oct.  10 

....  Oct. 

24 

10  . 

. Oct  10 

....  Oct. 

24 

•Exceptions — The  regular  dally  duck  limit  of  4 shall  not  Include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 

Duck  The  dally  bag  must  not  contain  more  than  one  Canada  goose  (including  Hutchins 

or  Cackling  geese)  or  one  white-fronted  goo.se,  but  may  aggregate  a total  of  4 geese  If 
other  species  are  killed.  Possession  Limit  (after  first  day(:  Ducks,  two  day.>»'  bag.  but 

only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit  after  first  day  on  American  and  Red- 
breasted Mergansers  Woodcock,  8.  Geese,  Brant,  and  other  migratory  game  birds,  dally 
bag  only  Possession  90  days  after  close  of  season  where  taken 

No  Open  Season — Wilson's  Snipe  (Jacksnlpe),  Ross’  Geese  and  Swans. 

Shooting  Hours  (E  S.  T.) — From  beginning  of  respective  open  sea-son  to  October  31  Inclusive: 
Woodcocks  and  doves  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  dally:  waterfowl,  coots,  rails 
and  galllnules,  from  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset,  except  that  the  hour  for  com- 
mencement of  season  for  waterfowl  and  coots  on  first  day  Is  12  o'clock  noon.  November 

1,  9 a.  m.  to  one  hour  before  sunset:  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons.  7 am. 

to  one  hour  before  sunset.  Exception:  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Elrie  and  the  open 
tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls 
to  the  Delaware  State  Line  (not  Including  inland  tidal  water l.  when  shooting  from  boat*  or 
blinds  at  least  lOO  yards  from  shore,  the  Federal  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sun.set  regula- 
tion applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  be- 
fore 9 a.  m.  Is  unlawful. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

PERMITTED:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (Including  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotgun  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  floating  device  other  than 
sink  box:  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up  by 
means  of  a motorboat,  sailboat  or  other  craft. 

PROHIBITED;  Automatic  shotgun;  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell 
capacity  In  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  auto- 
mobile, aircraft,  slnkbox  (battery);  power  boat,  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power 
boat  or  sail  boat;  the  placing  or  dlstilbuttng  in  any  manner  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or 

other  grain  or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  food,  whereby  migratory  game  birds 

are  attracted  or  lured,  regardless  of  distance  between  such  food  and  the  hunter;  and 

taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mule.v.  No  motor  driven  land,  water  or 

air  conveyance  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive  rally  or  stir  ud  water- 
fowl  or  coots. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE-  l>r 

MENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 

THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24, 

1912.  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH 

3 1933.  AND  JULY  2,  1946 

Of  Pennsylvania  Game  News  published  monthly 
at  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania  for  1947. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  ( 

County  of  Dauphin  ) 

SS.  (j 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  f. 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  I- 
Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly  L 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  li 
is  the  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  and  ^ 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  ] i 
and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  ,! 
management  (and  if  a daily,  weekly,  semiweekly  j 
or  triweekly  newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  ol 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  reauired  by  the  act  of  August 
24.  1912  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933, 
and  July  2,  1946  (section  537.  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations),  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 

lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  j 
managers  are;  ' 

Publisher — Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania. 

Fditor — Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Managing  editor — Editor,  Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corpora- 1 
tion.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  ( 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad-  i 
dre.sses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one : 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a corporation,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given 
If  owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  other  unin- 
corporated concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be 
gh-en.) 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

3 That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  securaty  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
percent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  nf  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  ca'-es  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
tru'^lee  or  ip  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  'the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  toe 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  stock- 

and  '^ecurity  holders,  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  how 
stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that 
of  a bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no 
r°ason  to  be’ieve  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
in  t)i=  oaid  stock  bonils,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  .stated  by  him. 

5.  Thai  toe  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwi.se,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  toe  twelve  months  preceding  toe 
date  .shown  above  is  (This  information  is  re- 
quired from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  tri- 
weekly newspapers  only.) 

LFO  A.  LUTTRINGER,  JR. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  Firsi 
day  of  October,  1947. 

(SEAL)  LUCILLE  A.  STROUP 

Notary  Public 

(My  commission  expires  March  5.  1951.) 


1.  A fine  bear  killed  by  Harold  N.  Machener  of 
Port  Clinton  last  year.  2.  The  largest  deer  killed 
in  Fulton  County  during  the  194R  big  gam* 
season.  Bagged  by  Mr.  Walter  L.  Bishop.  War- 
fordsburg.  the  21  point  buck  topped  the  scales 
at  186  pounds.  3.  A fine  380  pound  black  bear 
bagged  by  Richard  N.  Stanton  of  Carbondalc 
last  season  in  Pike  County.  4.  Mr.  Luther  P. 
Grim  and  his  son,  L.  Palmer,  of  Bed  Lion  with 
tv'o  fine  bucks  they  bagged  last  year  near 
Renova.  5.  Mr.  Heckathane  of  Oil  City  with  a 
prize  bruin  he  killed  last  year.  Photo  courtesy 
Carl  A.  Nelson.  Derrick  Publishing  Co..  Oil  City. 
6.  Harry  B.  Schenk  of  Ashland  while  on  his  first 
hunting  trip  shot  this  365  pound  bruin  last  No- 
vember in  COnton  County.  7.  Thomas  Sheffler 
of  Imperial  feeding  game  last  winter.  8.  A 425 
pound  bruin  reputed  to  be  the  largest  ever 
bagged  in  Lycoming  County,  was  killed  last  yeaJ 
bv  William  Maior  of  Williamsport.  9.  Raymond 
Cornell,  15  year  old  sportsman  of  West  Browns- 
ville with  a 2«-polnt,  174  pound  buck  he  bagged 
last  year.  10.  John  Peters,  right,  Kylertown, 
with  a fine  125  pound  buck  he  killed  in  dear- 
field  County  last  year. 
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GAME  COMM 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SAME  COMMISSION,  HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


FIELD  MANAGEMENT  BUREAU 

R.  A.  McCachran  Director 

Training  Unit 


JAMES  H.  DUFF,  GOVERNOR 


PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  President  Pittsburgh 

Robert  Lamberton,  Vice-President  Franklin 

Col.  Nicholas  Biddle  Bethayrea 

G.  I.  Phillips  Alexandria 

Harold  Moltz  Williamsport 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus  Brockway 

John  C.  Herman  Dauphin 

B.  K.  Williams  East  Stroudsburg 


Wilbur  M.  Cramer  Chiej 

Engineering  Unit 

P.  M.  Lollich  Game  Land  Engineer 

General  Field  Operations  Division 
W.  C.  Shader  Chief 


Land  Operations  Division 
C.  C.  Freebum  


.Chief 


Field  Division  Supervisors 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Seth  Gordon  Executive  Director 


ADMINISTRATION  BUREAU 
W.  Garo.  Conklin  Director 

Land  Titles  & Records  Unit 

E.  Bruce  Taylor  Title  Officer 

Accounting  & Budget  Division 

N.  E.  Slaybaugh  Comptroller 

Research  & Planning  Division 

Robert  W.  McDowell  Chief 

Propagation  & Distribution  Division 
Earl  S.  Greenwood  Chief 


Division  “A”— M.  J.  Golden,  602  Penn  Ave.,  West 
Reading.  Pa. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Philadelphia,  York. 

Division  ‘‘B” — Jay  C.  Gilford.  Wyoming  Ave.  and 
WeUes  St.,  Forty  Fc’-t,  Pa. 

Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Pike, 
Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Wayne,  Wyoming. 

Division  “C** — Robert  E.  Latimer,  352  E.  3rd  St.. 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Bradford,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
iimher?or>d  Snvder  Snttivan.  Tiopn  Urtton. 

Division  "D” — Arthur  G.  Logue,  327  Penn  St., 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Adams,  Bedford.  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin. 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry. 

Division  *'E’* — M.  E.  Sherman,  1 E.  Du  Bois  Ave., 

Du  Bois.  Pa. 

Cameron.  Center,  Clearfield,  Clinton.  Elk.  Jeftereon. 
McKean,  Potter. 


Division  *‘F** — Hayes  T.  Englert,  14  W.  1st  St.,  2nd 
Floor.  S.  S.  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Butler.  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie.  Forest,  Lawrence. 
Mercer,  Venango.  Warren. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  BUREAU 

Leo  a.  Luttringer  Editor,  Game  News 

(Acting  Director) 
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SPORTSMAN  DEFINED 

A Sportsman  today  is  that  man  who  hunts  and  fishes  within  the  limits  prescribed 
for  him  by  the  demands  of  the  common  good.  His  ranking  is  not  dependent  upon  tho 
skill  with  which  he  wields  a flyrod  or  levels  his  sights,  but  upon  his  innate  good  manner 
in  not  imposing  his  personal  bag  desires  upon  a community-owned  game  total.  He's  a 
man  of  ethics,  a friend  of  the  landowner,  a courteous  cooperator. 

He  (or  she)  pays  his  own  way,  taxing  himself  willingly  to  meet  the  costs,  never 
howling  for  a subsidy.  He  doesn’t  organize  a pressure  group  to  loot  state  or  federal 
treasury  for  his  own  gain  but  assumes  that  his  permit  fee  is  a just  way  of  paying  ad- 
mission to  the  grandest  show  on  earth,  bar  none:  the  sight  and  sound  of  a quail  bursting 
from  cover,  or  of  a fish  smashing  at  the  lure. 

Conservation  Agents  were  not  created  against  the  Sportsman  but  by  him.  He’s  con- 
vinced that  violations  of  the  code  are  wrong;  he  polices  himself  and  demands  others 
do  the  same. 


* 

SPORTSMEN  FLUNK 
CONSERVATION 

By  Glenn  L.  Martin 

■K 

THOSE  BIG  MOUNTAIN 
BOYS 

By  Archibald  Rutledge 


Genus  Sportensis  is  like  no  other  species.  A baseball  fan  pays  his  way  but  doesn’t 
go  out  on  the  field.  Movie  addicts  buy  tickets  to  watch  someone  else  emote.  A golfer 
isn’t  dicing  with  destiny,  he  can  always  get  his  18  holes.  The  gambler  hopes  for  tangible 
benefits — but  not  the  Sportsman.  He  can’t  win  financially;  there’s  no  way  of  measuring 
what  he  gains — except  self-respect. 

Because  the  Sportsman,  today,  is  that  man  who  realizes  he  must  share  available 
wildlife  with  his  fellows,  who  restrains  his  trigger  finger  and  puts  away  the  rod  because 
there  are  those  who  come  after  and  they  must  find  something  in  turn.  He  is  the  true 
co-operator,  not  because  an  agent  of  vengeance  might  lurk  behind  a bush  but  because 
he  would  preserve  for  others  the  sport  he  himself  loves.  Let  quibblers  call  this,  too, 
selfishness — it  is  an  enlightened  variety  more  needed  in  the  world — Missouri  Conser- 
vationist 
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The  closing  of  the  forests  of  the  State  and  the  postponement  of  the  long  awaited 
opening  of  the  1947  hunting  season  in  Pennsylvania  came  as  no  surprise  to  landowners, 
sportsmen,  and  Commission  personnel.  Anyone  who  had  made  even  the  most  cursory 
inspection  of  our  fields  and  woodlands  late  in  October  certainly  realized  the  fire  hazard 
was  record  high. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Governor  Duff  that  the  proclamation  which  placed 
a ban  on  hunting  or  other  pursuit  of  wildlife  throughout  the  Commonwealth  was  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  opening  day  of  the  season.  Rather  than  waiting  until 
the  eleventh  hour  in  the  hope  of  rain,  an  hour  when  thousands  of  sportsmen  probably 
would  have  been  well  on  their  way  to  the  hunting  grounds,  the  Governor  very  wisely 
gave  ample  warning  of  the  postponement  in  order  that  reservations  and  plans  could  be 
changed  with  a minimum  of  confusion. 

It  is  also  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  'Waters  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  not  the  scene  of  red  havoc  as  was  the  case  in  many  New  England  states. 
Termed  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  the  driest  period  in  local  weather  records,  the  long 
drought  saw  only  30,000  acres  of  forest  land  destroyed  by  fire,  one  of  the  lowest  records 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth.  With  remarkable  foresight,  the  vast  forest  fire  pre- 
vention and  suppression  organization  maintained  by  the  Department  was  fully  alerted  and 
handled  throughout  the  entire  crisis. 

Finally,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  cooperated  in 
such  a fine  manner.  Avid  as  the  hunting  fraternity  is  about  opening  days,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  postponement  of  the  “big  day’’  this  year  was  almost  unanimously  accepted 
and  abided  by.  A delay  would  have  been  a bitter  pill  to  swallow  for  us  all,  but,  certainly, 
an  easier  one  to  take  than  the  sight  of  vast  areas  of  wild  game  cover  and  habitat  destroyed 
and  lying  in  smoking  ruin. 

• • 


NOTICE 

Unless  signed  with  the  name  and  title  of  an  Officer  of  the  Game  Commission  all 
opinions  expressed  in  this  publication  are  the  opinions  of  the  individual  writer  and  must 
not  be  construed  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  Game  Commission  or  the  editorial  policy 
of  this  magazine. 


ROSS  L LEFFLER 

President,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
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The  presentation  of  a hronze  plaque  to  Mr.  LefQer  by  Frank  Rutledge,  president,  Southwestern  Division,  Pennsylvania  Fed 
eration  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


THE  ROSS  L.  LEFFLER  TESTIMONIAL  BANQUET 


Ross  L.  LEFFLER,  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion for  the  past  twenty  years  and  its  present 
chairman,  was  paid  singular  honor  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1947  when  the  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  sponsored  a mammoth 
I testimonial  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Schenley 
in  Pittsburgh.  Under  the  guidance  of  Chair- 
man Frank  SheEUi  and  Co-chairmen  Johnny 
Mock  and  Harris  Breth,  widely-known  Pitts- 
burgh outdoor  columnists,  over  500  people 
gathered  in  the  hotel’s  main  ballroom  for  a 
four  hour  program  which  featured  addresses 
i by  Governor  James  H.  Duff,  Albert  M.  Day, 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service, 
John  M.  Phillips,  Past  President  of  the  Game 
Commission,  and  a host  of  leading  conserva- 
tion and  civic  leaders. 

Long  before  Mr.  Leffler  became  affiliated 
with  the  Game  Commission  he  had  devel- 
oped an  inherent  interest  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  outdoors.  He  fished  and 
hunted,  not  for  meat — but  for  sport.  He 
camped;  he  hiked;  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  other 
movements.  But  above  all  he  dreamed;  he 
visualized  and  projected  his  conservation 
thoughts  far  into  the  future.  In  all  these 
things,  his  early  inspiration  and  later  his 
guide  was  John  M.  Phillips,  “grand  old  man” 
of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  and  na- 
tionally known  as  a pioneer  in  sound  man- 
agement of  natural  resources.  Moreover, 


he  always  had  the  moral  support  of  his  fine 
wife  who  shared  his  experiences  and  ap- 
plauded his  high  ideals. 

His  first  official  connection  with  the  Game 
Commission  began  with  his  appomtment  as 
a Deputy  Game  Protector  on  Octooer  13, 
1923.  How  much  Ross  Leffler  did  to  win 
converts  to  the  cause  of  conservation  during 
the  next  four  years  is  not  exactly  known 
but  that  it  was  enormous  in  volume  and 
tremendous  in  initiative  is  evidenced  by  his 
appointment  in  1927  to  the  Commission  in 
the  first  place  and,  m the  second  place,  by 


Governor  James  H.  Duff 


his  election  as  its  President  just  one  year 
later. 

He  served  as  chairman  from  1928  to  193L 
even  acting  for  six  weeks  in  the  latter  year 
as  the  Executive  Secretary  without  comp>en- 
sation,  during  a temporary  vacancy  in  that 
position.  Mr.  Leffler  is  the  only  member  of 
the  Commission  who  has  ever  served  in  such 
a dual  capacity. 

Between  1931  and  1935,  when  he  was  re- 
appointed a Commissioner,  he  maintained  a 
close  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  movement  to  organize  the  Federation  of 
Sportsmens’  Clubs.  He  was  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Southwestern  Federation  and  cilso 
organized  the  first  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  Pennsylvania  at  McKeespfort, 
later  becoming  National  Director  of  this  fine 
old  organization. 

Following  Mr.  Leffler’s  reappointment  to 
the  Game  Commission  in  1935,  he  took  a stiU 
more  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment and  had  a large  part  in  the  future 
planning  that  took  place  during  that  period. 
He  was  elected  Vice-President  in  1937  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1940  when  he 
again  became  President,  a position  he  has 
held  ever  since. 

That  Ross  Leffler  is  recognized  nationally 
as  a leader  in  the  conservation  movement  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
{Continued  on  Page  15) 
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"OUTLOOK  IN  WILDLIFE  ! 


By  Mr.  S.  DALE  FURSh 
sylvania  Federation  ofm 
liamsport,  iii 


are  a little  out  of  focus  for  any  particular 
State  or  Province,  you  must  remember  that 
I am  trying  to  show  a picture  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  a whole. 

The  statistics  are  based  on  a comparison 
of  the  present  2-year  period  with  the  pre- 
vious 2-year  period.  As  will  appear.  I am 
quite  conscious  that  this  covered  the  end 
of  the  war  and  that  as  a consequence  the 
statistics  form  a basis  only  for  the  short 
term  view  and  that  we  shall  have  to  look 


for  deeper  trends  to  guide  us  in  any  think- 
ing or  prophesy  for  the  long  term.  I believe, 
however,  that  the  statistics  are  so  uniform 
that  the  conclusions  I propose  to  present  may 
be  said  with  confidence  to  be  well  foxmded. 
I believe  also  that  they  will  show  each  of 
you  that  your  problems  are  shared  by  the 
others. 


In  making  this  statement  I want  it  clearly 
understood  that  I hope  I am  addressing  no 
one  from  South  Dakota.  In  the  face  of  a 
95%  increase  in  licenses  (and  almost  hali 
of  her  licenses  are  non-resident)  she  has 
had  only  a 23%  increase  in  prosecutions! 
only  a $3,000  increase  in  penalties  collected, 
considers  that  she  has  no  law-enforcement 
problem,  and  does  not  agree  with  those  whc 
believe  that  we  have  a game  law  crime  wave.j 
I have  also  not  weighted  any  of  my  other 
figures  by  including  her  statistics,  because 
I consider  her  situation  not  typical  in  any 
way. 

The  first  questions  involved  the  percentage 
increase  or  decrease  in  prosecutions  as  be- 
tween the  two  periods.  Every  State  anci 
Province  showed  an  increase.  The  low  was 
6%  in  Minnesota,  and  the  high  was  500%! 
in  Nevada.  It  appeared  in  two  states  anc 


Checking  hunting  licenses  is  a daily  routine  with  Pennsylvania  Game  Protectors  during 
the  hunting  seasons.  According  to  law  the  license  must  be  prominently  displayed  on  the 
outer  garment  between  the  shoulders. 


Road  blocks  are  often  established  along  main  exit  routes  from  hunting  grounds  in  order 
that  State  Game  Protectors  can  check  licenses  and  bags  of  hunters. 


Editors  Note:  The  following  article  is  an 
address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners  held  in 
Denver,  Colorado  early  in  September.  Be- 
cause of  its  timely  interest  to  all  sportsmen, 
it  is  reprinted  here  with  the  author’s  per- 
mission. 


■ HAVE  been  assigned  the  subject  of  the 
Outlook  in  Game,  Fish  and  Fur  lav/ 
enforcement.  As  I am  not  an  enforcement 
officer,  but  am  a layman,  and  I suppose 
therefore  a potential  violator,  my  original 
conception  of  my  subject  was  to  present  a 
paper  on  the  Outlook  in  Game,  Fish  and 
Fur  Law  Enforcement  from  the  violator’s 
point  of  view.  I was  making  surprisingly 
good  headway  when  my  friend  Bill  Shaffer, 
in  charge  of  Game  Law  Enforcement  in 
Pennsylvania,  showed  up.  He  had  a sheaf 
of  statistics  which  looked  like  the  file  of  an 
Income  Tax  Field  examiner  and  which  made 
me  set  my  sails  differently.  I am  not  so 
sure,  however,  that  you  might  not  have  had 
a more  profitable  talk  if  I had  kept  on  my 
original  tack,  nor  am  I sure  I won’t  go 
back  to  it  before  I finish. 

The  conclusions  I propose  to  present  are 
based  on  a questionnaire  to  the  Conservation 
Departments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  sent  out  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission.  Replies  were  received  from 
40  States,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  6 Provinces  in  Canada. 

Before  going  into  the  figures  I must  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  statistics 
are  not  entirely  homogeneous  as  each  State 
has  different  fish  and  game  laws;  some  cover 
dog  law  enforcement;  some  cover  trapping, 
and  others  include  or  exclude  fish  law  or 
motor  boat  prosecutions.  Consequently  I 
have  had  to  be  a little  general  in  my  inter- 
pretations. If,  as  a result,  my  conclusions 


AW  EHrORCEMENT 


X.,  Vice  President  Penn- 
portsmen’s  Clubs,  Wil- 
ennsylvania 


tree  provinces  that  the  increase  in  prose - 
itions  stemmed  primarily  from  a more 
;tive  enforcement  program.  It  was  a factor 
i a few  other  states,  but  primarily  the 
luses  were  those  which  I shall  discuss  in 
jnnection  with  the  third  question.  Prob- 
oly  the  greatest  increase  in  number  of 
rosecutions  was  California,  whose  percent- 
ge  increase  was  100%,  while  Pennsylvania, 
lichigan.  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
/ashington,  which  compare  with  or  ex- 
2ed  California  in  number  of  licenses  sold, 
lower  percentage  increases  from  about 
3%  to  60%.  The  average  by  states  increase 
1 the  United  States  was  84.8%  and  in 
Canada  was  89%. 
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A game  protector  helping  a successful  hunter  to  dress  and  tag  his  deer.  Each  person 
killing  a big  game  animal  in  Pennsylvania  must  tag  it  within  an  hour  after  the  kill. 


The  second  question  asked  for  a tabulation 
f penalties  collected  in  the  current  bien- 
ium  as  against  the  preceding.  Here  again 
re  see  California  corning  to  the  fore  with 
current  collection  of  $370,312  as  against 
previous  $162,809.  Her  closest  follower  is 
’ennsylvania  with  $228,252  currently  as 
1 gainst  $138,071  previously,  and  in  turn  by 
Michigan  with  a current  of  $181,048  as 
I'.gainst  a previous  $143,911.  This  number 
•f  dollars  combined  with  California’s  per- 
:entage  of  increase  in  prosecutions  indicates 
t as  having  the  largest  enforcement  problem 
>n  its  hands  of  any  State  or  Province.  1 
jelieve  this  conclusion  to  be  reliable  even 


though  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  prose- 
cutions in  all  cases  cover  an  identical  class 
of  violations. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  the  total 
increase  in  penalties  as  between  the  bien- 
niums was  from  $1,455,400  to  $2,433,293  in 
the  40  reporting  states,  and  from  $62,117  to 
$115,134  in  the  reporting  provinces. 

The  third  question  asked  for  a state- 
ment as  to  the  contributing  factors  to  the 
increases  in  prosecutions.  Here  the  answers 
were  quite  uniform  and  as  expected.  I have 
indicated  before  that  increased  enforcement 
was  not  a primary  factor.  I think  we  may 
accept  it  as  a fact  that  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  prosecutions  reflects  an  increase 


in  violations.  At  least  it  is  apparent  that 
the  reporting  departments  so  consider  it 
Actually  my  own  opinion  is  that  an  in- 
creased rate  of  prosecutions  reflects  a higher 
rate  of  violations.  I believe  that  the  per- 
centage of  unprosecuted  violations  goes  up 
with  the  increase  in  violations  faster  than 
the  rate  of  prosecutions  goes  up.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  there  is  a lack  of 
trained  personnel,  and  I don’t  find  anyone 
reporting  an  adequate  enforcement  staff. 

I should  rate  the  contributing  factors  in 
the  increased  violations  generally  as  follows: 
Post-war  psychology;  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  hunters  and  fishermen;  better 
economic  conditions;  and  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Nearly  all  states  reported  a com- 
bination of  the  above  factors,  but  20  in- 
cluded the  general  “school’s  out”  attitude 
of  the  Servicemen  toward  their  hunting 
and  fishing  privileges.  Eighteen  included 
the  increased  number  of  hunters,  which,  of 
course,  included  Servicemen.  Fourteen  in- 
cluded the  availability  of  cash  and  ammuni- 
tion; and  eleven  felt  that  the  high  cost  of 
meat  was  a contributing  factor. 

It  doesn’t  take  much  analysis  to  see  that 
these  factors  are  a perfectly  normal  out- 
growth of  conditions  and  developments  over 
the  last  few  years.  I regret,  however,  to 
say  that  none  of  the  reporting  agencies 
drew  any  distinction  between  the  factors 
which  affect  the  long-term  enforcement  out- 
look as  against  the  short-term  outlook,  and 
I must  admit  that  I am  more  interested  in 
the  long-term  than  in  the  short-term. 

The  fourth  question  asked  for  the  outlook. 
Again  by  analysis  of  the  answers  we  find 
that  there  is  approximately  a two  to  one 
feeling  that  the  problem  is  being  solved. 
This  is,  of  course,  gratifying  and  I hope  that 
the  optimism  is  justified.  Also,  I happen  to 
believe  it  is,  for  reasons  I hope  to  mention 
after  I have  finished  with  the  statistics. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Game  protectors  must  be  provided  with  a wide  variety  of  equipment  in  order  that  they 
can  fulfill  the  requirements  of  law  enlorcement  They  also  undertake  many  additional 
duties  such  as  the  stocking  of  live-trapped  rabbits  as  shown  above. 
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SPORTSMEN  FLUNK  CONSERVATION 


16  Million  Hunters  and  Fishermen  Fail  to  Act 


By  GLENN  L.  MARTIN 


Leading  Airplane  Manufacturer  and  President  of  the  League  of 

Maryland  Sportsmen,  Inc. 


When  things  go  wrong,  and  we  can  lay 
the  blame  on  someone  else,  few  of  us  ad- 
vertise, or  are  even  aware  of,  our  own 
responsibility  for  the  course  of  events.  If 
our  car  is  in  collision,  the  driver  of  the 
other  vehicle  is  the  guilty  party — not  our- 
selves. Should  we  oversleep,  the  alarm 
clock  is  at  fault,  and  not  our  failure  to  set 
it  properly.  And  if  our  public  servants  do 
not  carry  out  our  desires,  we  berate  their 
cussedness  or  their  stupidity,  and  not  our 
own  failure  to  make  our  wishes  known. 


It  occurs  to  me  that  the  lack  of  more  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  our  natural  resources  is  due 
more  to  public  apathy  than  to  any  other 
cause.  Most  sportsmen  are  far  more  vocifer- 
ous in  their  criticism  of  constituted  author- 
ity for  failure  to  act  vigorously  and  wisely 
in  behalf  of  our  woods,  waters  and  wildlife, 
than  in  presenting  sound  reasons  for  such 
action  and  making  it  crystal  clear  that  they 
expect  it  to  be  taken. 

Our  public  officials,  state  and  national,  are 
intensely  interested  in  carrying  out  the  will 
of  the  people,  not  only  because  most  of  them 
sincerely  wish  to  do  a good  job,  but  also 
because  it  would  be  bad  politics  to  do  other- 
wise. The  office-holder  who  consistently 
runs  coimter  to  the  just  demands  of  his  con- 
stituents does  not  go  far  in  public  life. 


We  sportsmen  just  aren’t  playing  our  cards 
properly  today.  Devotees  of  gunning  and 
angling  are  more  munerous  than  at  any 
time  in  history.  Sales  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1946. 
It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  at  least 
one  out  of  every  eight  Americans  now  finds 
bealthful  recreation  with  rod  or  gun.  If  no 
other  portion  of  our  population  was  con- 
cerned, the  united  voice  of  this  group  would 
have  the  respectful  attention  of  every  polit- 
ical ear. 


We  are  also  guilty  of  failure  to  bring  up 
overwhelming  reinforcements.  Students  of 
conservation  and  world  history  have  sub- 
mitted convincing  evidence  that  the  welfare, 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  our  Nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  wise  administration  of 
oim  natural  resources.  It  is  not  alone  the 
sportsman’s  concern,  it  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  living  American.  But  it  is 
up  to  the  sportsman  to  help  publicize  this 
fact. 


Water  and  soil,  prime  essentials  for  wild- 
life, are  likewise  prime  essentials  for  human 
life.  Fortunately,  measures  to  conserve 
these  essentials,  through  establishment  of 
headwater  ponds,  terracing  of  farms,  and 
planting  of  soil-binding  trees,  shrubs,  vines 
and  grasses,  are  in  themselves  directly  and 
immediately  helpful  to  wildlife.  Therefore, 
the  need  for  such  measures  is  naturally  more 
evident  to  the  sportsman  than  to  any  other 


group,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
farmer. 

Consequently,  we,  as  sportsmen,  share  with 
the  farmer  the  prime  responsibility  for  im- 
pressing upon  our  lawmakers  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  provision  for  soil  and  water 
conservation,  and  of  other  measures  more 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife,  and 
in  enlisting  the  active  support  of  thinking 
men  in  all  walks  of  life  for  general  conser- 
vation measures,  whose  value  to  our  entire 
population  cannot  be  disputed. 


We  are  more  numerous  and  powerful  thai 
ever  before.  We  have  a responsibility  t< 
generations  yet  unborn  to  use  this  power| 
Let  us,  then,  be  active  individually  anci 
through  our  clubs  and  associations  in  de-  •' 
manding  of  our  elected  representatives  anci 
candidates  for  office  that  they  commit  them-i 
selves  to  the  protection  of  the  resources  tha 
have  made  our  country  great. 

But  in  our  use  of  the  power  that  is  ours 
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THOSE  BIG  MOUNTAIN  BOYS 

By  ARCHIBALD  RUTLEDGE 


Like  the  Psalmist,  Jeff  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  the  hills. 

“If  you’ll  take  your  dog  up  in  them  laurel 
thickets,  you’ll  see  quail  as  is  quail — big 
covies,  too — twenty-five  and  thirty  birds. 
But  they  fly  like  mountain  pheasants.” 

While,  of  course,  I had  always  noticed 
differences  in  the  size  of  quail,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  incident  to  age.  A hunter  fre- 
quently runs  into  a late-hatched  covey  in 
the  autumn.  Some  of  the  birds  may  not  be 
more  than  half-grown.  However,  the  ones 
I had  just  showed  Jeff  were  mature,  and  of 
standard  size.  The  weight  of  such  a bird 
will  be  about  four  ounces. 

“This  covey  I have  scattered,”  I told  Jeff, 
“had  about  fourteen  birds  in  it,  and  all  were 
full  grown.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there 
are  bigger  and  better  covies  in  the  moun- 
tain?” 


rHE  beautiful  Cumberland  Valley  of 
southern  Pennsylvania  is  really  the 
lorthward  extension,  from  the  Potomac  to 
he  Susquehanna,  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
>f  Virginia.  I lived  in  the  former  country 
or  a period  of  thirty-three  years,  where  I 
mjoyed  some  of  the  very  best  quail  hunt- 
ng  then  to  be  had  in  America.  It  was 
here  also  that  I did  my  grouse  hunting  and 
ny  trout-fishing;  but,  as  the  saying  goes, 
hat  is  another  story. 

It  must  have  been  a happy  himting -ground 
:or  the  Indians;  for  many  of  the  names  are 
>f  Indian  origin — Conococheague,  Conodo- 
juinet,  Taia  Menta  Sacta — this  last  being  the 
name  of  a noble  spring,  and  the  meaning  of 
he  name  is  Never-Failing  Water.  There, 
ioo,  I used  to  indulge  my  hobby  of  col- 
lecting Indian  relics.  I recall  finding,  in  a 
orief  afternoon’s  hunt,  on  a campsite  at  the 
junction  of  two  streams,  forty-seven  arrow- 
lieads. 

I 


The  Valley,  some  fifty  miles  long  by 
twenty  wide,  used  to  be  full  of  quail.  They 
had  everything  a quad  needs:  plenty  of 

good  flowing  water,  countless  fields  of  wheat- 
stubble,  briared  fencerows  and  brushy  creek - 
banks.  And  if  the  winters  were  sometimes 
severe,  there  were  dense  pine  thickets  and 
honeysuckle  jupgles  to  which  the  birds 
could  resort.  I never  thought  much  of  going 
out  on  a brief  November  afternoon  and  kill- 
ing fifteen  birds  or  so.  I hunted  in  the 
Valley,  and  did  not  tackle  the  hills  unless 
I was  after  grouse.  But  it  happened  that  as 
I was  working  one  afternoon  on  a covey  in 
Jeff  Meadows’  pasture,  that  he  walked  down 
from  his  barn  to  see  me.  We  were  old 
friends,  and  he  let  me  hunt  his  place. 

I showed  him  the  three  birds  I had  killed. 

“Shucks,”  he  said  contemptuously,  “them’s 
babies.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  ‘babies’?”  I retorted 
defensively. 


“There  be,”  he  answered  simply. 

“I  reckon  you  saw  them  when  you  were 
tending  your  still,”  I suggested. 

“No,”  he  said  with  painstaking  honesty, 
“that’s  over  in  the  far  woodlot.” 

“And  you  think  I’ll  have  some  sport  up 
yonder?”  I asked,  looking  dubiously  at  the 
rather  precipitous  mountain  slope. 

“You  can  if  you  find  ’em.  Is  that  there 
dog  of  yours  any  good?” 

It  was  his  turn  to  look  dubious;  for  he  was 
looking  at  Mike,  a regular  mutt  of  a 
pointer,  with  plebeian  written  all  over  him 
But  though  he  had  no  social  backgroimd, 
Mike  was  a tireless  hunter  and  a game 
getter.  I never  owned  a worse-looking  or 
a better  dog. 

“Now,  Jeff,”  I said,  “that  mountain  is  » 
big  place,  even  for  a good  dog  and  a keen 
hunter.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to 
where  I might  find  one  of  these  giant  covies 
of  overgrown  birds?” 

(Contimied  on  Page  26) 


The  Midget  Fawn  whom  we  call  “Snooper” 
was  originally  called  Walter,  but  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  walk  he  gave  himself-  his 
present  name  which  he  knows  very  well. 
Calling  “Snooper”  will  bring  him  running 
from  any  part  of  the  house. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  life  the 
little  fawn  has  been  unusual.  He  owes  his 
life  to  a dog — the  natural  enemy  of  deer. 
It  was  the  excited  barking  of  Teddy,  our 
hound,  that  caused  my  father,  Ernie  Wentzel, 
to  stop  and  investigate.  To  his  surprise  he 
found  a deer  that  had  been  hit  by  a car 
and  knocked  over  the  bank  on  the  tower 
mountain  road.  As  the  tiny  fawn  was  as- 
sisted into  the  world  his  mother  died.  Being 
a very  tiny  baby  (we  found  later  he 
weighed  just  one  pound  and  four  ounces) 
he  couldn’t  stay  in  the  woods  so  he  was 
brought  home  to  live  with  inexperienced  but 
willing  foster  parents.  We  first  called  Miles 
Reeder,  the  District  Game  Protector,  who 
later  informed  us  that  Mr.  Gordon,  State 
Game  Commissioner,  had  granted  us  permis- 
sion to  act  as  parents  to  Snooper. 

Snooper’s  diet  was  a real  problem.  For 
the  first  48  hours  of  his  life  he  was  fed  a 
small  amount  of  warm  milk  from  a medicine 
dropper  every  hour  (night  and  day).  At 
the  beginning  of  his  third  day  he  graduated 
to  an  ounce  of  milk  from  a bottle  every 
hour  and  a half.  His  next  schedule  was 
two  ounces  every  two  hours,  and  from  that 
he  has  progressed,  with  many  mistakes  and 
alterations,  to  his  present  formula  of  seven 
ounces  every  four  hours.  Since  he  is  now 
seven  weeks  old  this  diet  is  supplemented 


by  baby  cereal,  strained  carrots,  which  he 
doesn’t  like,  and  his  favorite  food,  plenty  of 
bread  and  butter. 

His  present  formula  was  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Little  when  Snooper  was  three  weeks 
old.  At  this  time  he  had  a serious  case  of 
indigestion  caused  by  eating  grass.  It  was 
impossible  for  his  baby  teeth  to  cut  the 
grass  but  after  the  lawn  was  mowed  he  had 
a wonderful  time  eating  it.  At  the  time  we 
thought  he  was  very  clever  but  the  next 
morning  we  had  a mighty  sick  little  deer. 
His  tiny  stomach  was  hard  as  a billiard  ball, 
he  was  too  weak  to  stand  and  he  didn’t  even 
recognize  his  bottle.  It  was  this  last  fact 
that  made  me  realize  how  sick  he  was.  At 
this  time  he  weighed  three  pounds,  fourteen 
ounces  and  was  thirteen  and  one-half  inches 
tall. 

The  week  that  followed  his  grass  eating 
was  a horrible  nightmare  made  up  mostly  of 
coaxing  Snooper  to  eat,  being  elated  when 
he  could  stand  and  swallow  a few  drops 
of  milk,  then  heartbroken  when  he  again 
seemed  worse.  On  the  night  of  his  third 
week’s  birthday  1 held  him  all  night  and  I 
doubt  if  I will  ever  forget  the  pitiful  little 
“maaa”  he  would  cry  everytime  I tried  to 
put  him  on  his  rug.  The  next  morning 
very  early  I called  Dr.  Little  who  told  me 
that  the  milk  of  magnesia  and  castor  oil  I 
had  already  given  was  satisfactory,  then  after 
a few  more  directions  for  Snooper’s  immedi- 
ate relief  he  prescribed  the  daily  formula 
of  dextri-maltose  and  mineral  oil  with  his 
milk.  This  formula  did  the  trick  and  he  is 
still  thriving  on  it.  However,  he  still  gets 
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sick  every  time  he  eats  grass.  For  his  own 


SK 


sake  I hope  he  is  not  developing  a human  gse 


stomach  from  the  baby  food  he  is  eating, 
It  seems  to  agree  with  him  and  we  notice  a 
big  difference  in  his  strength  which  we 
measure  by  the  number  of  things  he  is  able! 
to  reach  or  knock  down,  including  maga- 
zines, vases  of  flowers  and  his  favorite  sport 
upsetting  the  waste  can.  One  evening  he 
even  had  the  strength  to  jump  into  the  bath- 
tub— getting  out  wasn’t  so  easy. 

Snooper  has  been  very  fortunate  in  having 
excellent  medical  care  because  our  family 
friend  and  physician.  Dr.  Shuman,  check? 
him  regularly  and  actually  prescribes  foi 
his  baby  upsets.  . * 

We  know  now  that  the  calcium  we  have: 
been  feeding  him  has  made  his  teeth  nol 
only  strong  but  sharp.  Our  coffee  table 
bears  a few  perfect  specimens  of  his  denta, 
makeup.  , 

Never  having  had  a mamma  deer  Snoopei 
actually  seems  to  regard  me  as  his  mother 
and  will  allow  me  to  hold  him  at  any  timti 
and  in  any  position.  However,  he  refuses  t< 
be  held  even  by  others  who  feed  him  anc 
kicks  so  violently  that  any  one  trying  t< 
hold  him  is  in  danger  of  being  kicked  in  thi 
face.  When  he  is  frightened  by  a loud  nois> 
or  something  he  can  not  understand  hi 
runs  to  me  to  be  picked  up,  then  hides  hi 
face  against  my  neck  and  sits  very  quietlji 
Snooper  has  never  slept  outside  a nigh 
in  his  life — all  seven  weeks  of  it.  His  be( 
is  a rug  on  the  bathroom  floor  and  he  goe, 
there  when  he  gets  sleepy.  During  the  da; 
he  walks  around  in  a wire  pen  in  the  yari 
but  most  of  his  exercise  he  gets  when  hi 
goes  for  walks  in  the  maple  grove  back  o 
our  home.  He  can  already  run  many  time 
as  fast  as  I,  but  he  makes  no  attempt  ti  J' 
run  away.  j 

Needless  to  say  Snooper  is  not  house  B 
broken.  He  plays  in  the  yard  for  a whili^ 
after  each  feeding  and  that  solves  the  prob 
lem  most  of  the  time.  When  it  dosn’t  then 
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I HORSE  SENSE 


By  W.  C.  SHAFFER 

)hief,  Division  of  Law  Enforcement 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

' Ed.  Note:  This  article  originally  appeared 

|,s  a chapter  in  Mr.  Shaffer’s  fine  book  “Greed 
;ind  Carelessness,”  the  only  complete  pub- 
’ ished  analysis  of  hunting  accidents,  their 
^.|:ause  and  prevention.  It  is  reprinted  with 
1 1 he  author’s  permission. 

THOROUGH  application  of  common, 
ordinary,  unadulterated  “horse  sense” 
5'vould  do  much  to  help  solve  the  hunting 
j Occident  problem.  But  unfortunately  horse 
i'ense  cannot  be  injected  hypodermically  into 
li' hough tless  hunters  in  large  supersaturated 
i loses. 

j'  We  never  really  understand  the  full  meas- 
,ire  of  the  words  “sudden  death,”  imtil  we 
see  a hunter  with  most  of  his  head  shot  off, 
: jun  at  his  side,  as  he  attempted  to  crawl 
! hrough  a fence  with  a loaded  firearm.  One 
)f  the  most  striking  discoveries  in  the  analy- 
his  of  the  hunting  accident  problem  is  the 
leavy  percentage  of  self-inflicted  injuries, 
j ooth  fatal  and  non-fatal.  No  single  state 
ippears  to  be  immune  to  them.  A glance 
! it  the  figures  submitted  by  several  of  the 

iitates  for  the  year  1945  indicates  the  serious- 
ness of  this  particular  problem.  Expressed 
i n percentages  of  the  total  number  of  acci- 
dents New  York  led  the  list  with  34.1%. 
Next  followed  Michigan  with  22.4%.  Third 
Its  Pennsylvania  with  18.6%,  and  so  the  list 
:ontinues;  all  self-inflicted  injuries. 

The  long  list  of  senseless  accidents  with 
loaded  firearms  is  shocking.  Among  them 
are: 

1.  Using  the  gun  for  a club. 

2.  Carrying  loaded  firearms  in  or  on 
vehicles,  such  as  automobiles,  tractors  and 
combines. 

3.  Resting  muzzle  on  shoe. 

4.  Crawling  through,  over,  or  imder  a 
I fence. 

5.  Pulling  gun  over  a wall. 

6.  Inserting  improper  shell. 

7.  Climbing  or  descending  a tree  with 
loaded  firearms. 

8.  Barrel  obstructed  with  mud,  or  other 
foreign  substance. 

9.  Playing  with  gun. 

10.  Holding  gam  by  muzzle. 

All  of  the  foolish  accident  cases  did  not 
occur  in  a single  state,  but  if  one  of  them 
struck  a familiar  chord  and  your  face  got 
red,  that  incident  propably  occurred  in  your 
state. 

Reporting  a non-fatal,  self-inflicted  acci- 
dent, an  administrator  tersely  stated,  “Shot 
both  feet  while  trying  to  kill  a rabbit  run- 
ning up  pant  leg.” 

Another  state  obliged  with  this  one,  “While 
the  hunter  was  using  his  gun  as  a club,  by 
holding  the  barrel,  the  rabbit  kicked  the 
trigger  of  the  gun.” 

One  hunter  blamed  his  accident  on  the 
dog.  He  sat  down  to  rest,  laid  the  firearm 


on  the  ground  beside  him.  His  dog  stepped 
on  the  trigger;  now  his  dog’s  master  has 
no  right  hand. 

Two  boys  chased  a rabbit  into  a long 
railroad  culvert.  Then  they  stood  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  culvert  and  fired.  They 
went  to  the  hospital  together. 

Just  why  a hunter  would  attempt  to  kill 
a snake  with  the  stock  of  his  gun,  and 
severely  injure  himself,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Even  the  most  skeptical  person  should 
agree  that  these  accidents  could  have  been 
eliminated  entirely,  had  the  victims  applied 
a little  horse  sense. 

When  we  witness  an  adult  man,  resting 
the  muzzle  of  a loaded  shotgun  on  his  foot, 
holding  the  stock  under  his  arm  while  he 
lights  a cigarette,  and  see  the  gun  discharged, 
we  can  readily  understand  how  the  acci- 
dent happened,  but  we  can’t  understand 
why  it  should  happen.  Simply  “breaking” 
the  shotgun  would  have  saved  his  two  toes, 
a costly  medical  and  hospital  bill,  and  a limp 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Another  case  history  illustrates  the  point 
perfectly:  A twenty-one  year  old  farmer, 

living  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  who 
had  been  himting  for  the  past  six  years, 


went  rabbit  hunting.  He  shot  at  a rabbit 
and  thought  he  had  crippled  it.  An  old 
three-strand  wire  fence  separated  him  from 
where  he  thought  the  rabbit  should  be.  He 
investigated,  found  some  hair  from  the 
rabbit  and  set  his  gun  through  the  fence. 
When  he  attempted  to  go  through  the  fence, 
he  said,  he  must  have  tramped  on  the  wire 
and  discharged  the  gun.  The  pellets  from 
his  16-guage  shotgun  entered  his  left  chest, 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  rib,  causing 
a serious  chest  injury  that  confined  him  to 
a hospital  for  several  months.  The  accident 
occurred  in  November.  Seven  months  later 
when  the  hearing  was  held  he  testified  that 
his  wound  was  still  draining.  Had  the 
victim  in  this  case  taken  but  a moment  to 
“break”  the  gun  before  crawling  through 
the  fence  the  accident  could  not  have  oc- 
curred. Today  he  is  much  wiser — the  hard 
way. 

Many  of  the  hunting  accidents,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  self-inflicted,  could  have  been 
avoided  had  reasonable  precautions  been 
observed.  Consider  the  following  case  as  an 
example:  Two  lads,  sixteen  and  seventeen 

years  respectively,  were  hunting  rabbits. 
The  rabbit  jumped  up  between  the  youths 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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This  year,  as  in  no  year  since  early 
Colonial  days,  most  hunters  will  be  gun- 
ning not  only  for  recreation  but  also  for 
food.  World  War  Two  served  to  introduce 
to  many  Twentieth  Century  Americans  the 
novel  experience  of  eating  wild  game  and 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  scarcity 
of  many  dietary  staples,  and  high  cost  of 
most  domestic  meats,  this  experience  is 
bound  to  continue. 

And  why  shouldn’t  it?  Many  Pennsyl- 
vania housewives  know  now,  as  never  be- 
fore, that  the  old  fear  that  wild  game  has  a 
wild  and  tart  taste  is  absolutely  groundless, 
provided  a little  effort  and  imagination  is 
used  in  preparing  it  for  the  family  table. 
Our  pioneering  forefathers  considered  wild 
turkey,  grouse,  quaU,  wild  ducks,  and  geese 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  they  were  generally 
a part  of  the  daily  menu.  Of  course,  the 
supply  of  wild  game  is  so  limited  today  that 
it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  its  eating  every  day 
of  the  year  but,  certainly,  the  gunners  of 
the  family  will  be  able  to  provide  something 
more  than  a ruddy  face  and  chilled  hands 
when  they  retiim  from  the  hunt. 

The  pioneers  of  our  country  had  a high 
regard  for  game  because  they  had  to  depend 
upon  wild  animals  for  their  meat  supply. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  aimed 
primarily  at  the  ladies  and  the  part  they 
can  play  in  the  “haul  of  the  wild.”  It 


contains  several  time-tested  recipes  for 
cooking  game.  For  a more  complete  cov- 
erage of  the  culinary  treatment  wild  ani- 
mals should  receive,  Frank  G.  Ashhrook 
and  Edna  N.  Sater  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  recently  prepared  a fine 
hook — “Cooking  Wild  Game” — published 
hy  the  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Company 
of  New  York  which  should  be  available 
at  your  local  hook-dealer.  Another  fine 
booklet  concerning  the  preparation  of 
deer  meat  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
by  addressing  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
and  requesting  Circular  No.  300,  “Dress- 
ing and  Cooking  Venison.” 


All  pioneer  women  knew  how  to  prepare 
game;  they  either  cooked  the  fresh  meat  for 
immediate  consumption  or  cured  it  by  pick- 
ling, smoking  and  drying  to  preserve  it  for 
later  use. 

Animals  living  in  the  wild  are  for  the  most 
part  vegetarian — plants,  seeds,  fruits,  and 
berries  forming  the  bulk  of  their  food  habits. 
They  do  not  live  in  crowded  conditions  and 
they  are  surprisingly  sanitary.  Thus,  game 
meat  is  healthful  food,  heat-giving,  savory, 
tasty,  ctnd  easily  digested. 

Therefore,  Mrs.  Housewife,  don’t  let  that 
successful,  happy  hunter  husband  of  yours 
tour  the  neighborhood  trying  to  make  a gift 
of  his  game  this  year.  If  he  has  a rabbit  or 
two  in  the  hand  when  he  returns  from  the 
day’s  hunting,  try  this  technique.  After  the 
rabbit  has  been  dressed  and  cut  in  pieces 
for  frying,  soak  it  in  salt  water  for  8 to  10 
hours.  Then  remove  it  from  the  water,  drain 
and  roll  in  floxu*.  Next,  place  Bre’r  Cotton- 
tail in  a hot  skillet  containing  lard  or  butter 
— a lump  about  the  size  of  a small  hen  egg — 
cover  the  skillet  and  fry  the  bunny  to  a 
golden  brown.  Turn  and  fry  on  both  sides. 
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Season  the  meat  with  salt  and  pepper  ana 
if  you  wish,  gravy  may  be  made  by  adding 
flour  and  hot  water  to  the  skillet  after  the 
meat  has  been  removed.  Soimd  good?  Yorfj' 
bet  it  is. 

Or,  perhaps,  your  family’s  taste  woulc 
be  touched  more  by  smothered  rabbit  anc 
onions.  Just  clean  the  bunny  and  cut  hin 
into  small  pieces.  Season  with  salt  anc 
paprika;  dredge  with  flour;  melt  3 table 
spoons  of  butter  in  the  skillet;  saute  the 
rabbit  in  butter  tmtil  browned;  cover  th( 
bunny  thickly  with  sliced  onions  sprinklec 
with  salt;  and  pour  in  one  cup  sour  cream 
Then,  just  cover  the  skillet  and  let  th( 
rabbit  simmer  for  one  hour.  Or  you  cat 
place  this  delicious  dish  in  an  oven  at  321 
degrees  and  bake  it  until  it’s  tender. 

Here’s  still  another  way  to  a hunter’s  heart 
Cut  the  rabbit  into  two  or  three  pieces,  plac< 
it  in  a saucepan,  barely  cover  with  water 
cover  the  pan,  and  simmer  until  tender.  Adc 
the  salt  when  partially  cooked.  Drain  anc 
measure  the  liquid,  remove  the  meat  fron 
the  bones  in  large  pieces.  Then  heat  thre( 
tablespoons  of  butter  in  a skillet,  add  tw< 
tablespoons  of  finely  chopped  onion  and  tw< 
tablespoons  of  chopped  parsley.  Cook  fo. 
about  four  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Us< 
1%  tablespoons  of  flour  to  each  cup  of  liquic 
and  mix  well  with  the  seasoning.  Add  th( 
liquid  and  stir  until  thickened,  adding  mor( 
salt  if  needed,  and  a dash  of  tabasco.  Mb 
well  with  the  rabbit  meat  and  pour  into  < 
baking  dish.  Cover  with  a pastry  crus 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  xmtil  the  top  i 
a golden  brown. 

If  the  hunters  in  the  household  bag  a fev 
squirrels  this  fall,  try  this  treatment  in  th« 
culinary  department.  Cut  the  carcass  int( 
halves,  quarters  or  smaller  pieces  if  desired 
Sprinkle  both  sides  of  the  meat  with  sal 
and  pepper.  It  is  optional  whether  the  mea 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


A field  course  can  be  set  up  on  most  of  the  sportmen’s  farms  in  the  State.  It  is 


another  good  activity  for  your  club. 


FHE  words  “bow  and  arrow”  probably 
• create  as  many  mental  pictures  as  there 
•e  people  who  read  these  lines.  Some  will 
link  of  children’s  toys  with  rubber  tipped 
tows;  others  will  think  of  the  umbrella- 
b bows  of  their  boyhood  days;  still  others 
ill  think  of  curvaceous  beauties  in  shorts 

I some  green  turfed  college  campus  grace- 
lUy  shooting  arrows  at  targets  of  many 
dors.  A few  readers  may  think  of  himt- 
ig  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  as  it  is 
died  among  archers — Field  Archery. 

Field  Archery  is  defined  as  the  use  of  the 
ow  and  arrow  to  shoot  at  imknown  dLs- 
mces  in  aU  kinds  of  weather  conditions  at 

II  kinds  of  targets — stumps,  clumps  of  grass, 
ushes,  and  live  game  in  season — and  over 
d manner  of  terrain.  It’s  the  type  of 
rchery  first  popularized  by  Maurice  and 
7ill  Thompson,  later  by  Art  Young  and 
axton  Pope,  and  today  by  Howard  HUl 
nd  hundreds  of  less  celebrated  bowmen. 
JTchery  reaches  its  highest  development  in 
le  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  as  a hunting 
weapon  for  the  taking  of  both  large  and 
mall  game. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  sport  of 
rchery  has  experienced  a revival  of  inter- 
st  of  imprecedented  proportion,  and  today 
lere  are  more  people  than  ever  before  who 
■ re  turning  to  archery  for  sport  and  re- 
iixation.  Whereas,  a few  years  ago  the 
umber  of  hunters  who  used  the  bow  could 
e counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
,3day  there  are  thousands.  It  is  expected 
bat  this  year  at  least  7500  people  will  hunt 
nth  the  bow  and  arrow  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  and  over  6000  have  signified  their 
iitention  to  hunt  in  like  manner  in  Michi- 
an.  While  these  figures  are  small  in  com- 
■arison  to  the  several  hundred  thousand 
portsmen  who  will  hunt  with  rifle  and 
hotgun,  the  amazing  thing  is  the  way  in 
/hich  archery  has  grown  in  popularity. 


What  has  brought  about  the  revival  of 
archery,  and  what  has  motivated  the  growth 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public?  Much 
of  the  credit  is  due  to  a handful  of  far 
sighted  men  whose  major  interest  is  archery. 
Largely  through  the  efforts  of  this  small 
group,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  As- 
sociation was  formed,  the  avowed  purpose 
of  which  is  to  promote  better  understanding 
between  all  sportsmen,  to  encourage  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  as  hunting 
weapons,  to  extend  measures  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  and  to  plan 
and  to  conduct  organized  competition  in 
archery. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  archers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Field  Archers  Round  for 
standard  competition.  Briefly  the  round 
consists  of  14  targets  varying  in  size  from 
6 inches  to  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  located 
at  distances  of  20  feet  to  80  yards.  There 
are  two  scoring  circles  on  the  target  face, 
a bulls  eye  which  measures  one-half  the 
diameter  of  the  target,  and  a surrounding 
ring.  A hit  in  the  bulls  eye  scores  “5”,  while 
a hit  in  the  surrounding  ring  is  “3”.  Four 
arrows  are  shot  at  each  target,  making  a 
total  possible  score  of  20  for  one  target, 
or  280  for  the  fourteen  target  lay-out.  Any 
score  over  100  is  considered  an  expert  score. 
The  location  of  the  targets  and  the  shooting 
positions  are  arranged  so  as  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  which 
one  would  normally  encounter  while  hunt- 
ing. To  this  end  targets  are  placed  in 
wooded  areas  and  in  open  fields,  uphill  and 
down,  across  water  if  possible,  in  gullies 
and  ravines,  sometimes  in  shade  and  other 
times  in  open  light.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  duplicate  the  exact  target  set-up  that 
will  occur  in  hunting,  such  is  the  purpose 
of  the  course.  Much  of  the  success  in  this 
respect  depends  upon  the  imagination  and 
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FIELD  ARCHERY 


By  STAN  BAER 


ingenuity  of  those  who  lay  out  the  range. 

To  find  a range  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed would  have  been  difficult  five  years 
ago,  but  today  there  are  several  hundred 
scattered  throughout  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  If  the  interest  in  archery 
continues  to  grow  at  its  present  rate,  the 
time  will  come  in  the  not  too  far  distant 
future  when  field  archery  ranges  will  be 
as  numerous  as  are  golf  courses  at  the  pres- 
ent writing.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  many 
outstanding  examples  of  fine  range  build- 
ing. To  mention  a few;  The  Shenangt- 
Valley  Archers,  located  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  anct 
affiliated  with  the  Western  Reserve  Fi^ 
and  Game  Association;  The  Susquehanna 
Archers,  whose  range  is  on  the  property  of 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County;  The  Lebanon  Coimty  Field  Archers, 
affiliated  with  the  Steelstown  Gunning  Club; 
The  Reading  Archers;  York  Archers;  Swat- 
ara  Archers;  Lancaster  Archery  Club;  War- 
ren Archers;  Pine  Grove  and  The  Downing- 
town  Field  Archers.  A hearty  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  to  visit  any  or  all  of  the 
above  ranges  at  any  time  and  to  find  out 
by  personal  experience  the  pleasure  and 
relaxation  that  can  be  afforded  by  the  sport 
of  archery. 

In  our  State  of  Pennsylvania,  all  archery 
activities  including  Field  Archery  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  sport,  regional 
shoots  were  held  in  order  to  determine 
regional  champions.  Three  tournaments 
were  held  during  the  month  of  July,  one  at 
Sharon  for  the  western  area,  one  at  Wil- 
liamsport for  the  central,  and  one  at  Lebanon 
for  the  eastern  division.  The  climax  of  the 
shooting  season  was  the  tournament  held  at 
York  over  Labor  Day  week  end  to  deter- 

{Continued  on  Page  29) 


One  of  the  archers  enjoys  lunch  on 
the  field  course  of  the  Steelestown 
Gun  Club. 
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WELL,  WHAT’S  WRONG? 
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WHICH  CHOKE?  HANDLING  GAME 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

'T^HE  question  of  which  choke  to  choose  for  upland  bird  and 
waterfowl  shooting  is  one  that  puzzles  many  young  hunters, 
and  even  quite  a number  of  experienced  gunners  can’t  decide 
on  full,  modified,  improved  cylinder,  skeet  boring  or  full  choke. 
Of  course,  a double  gun  gives  a man  two  degrees  of  choke,  but 
even  here  he  must  decide  between  full-modified  and  modified- 
improved  cylinder,  or  some  other  combination. 

The  easiest  way  to  answer  the  choke  question  is  to  suggest 
installation  of  a Poly  Choke,  Cutts  Compensator  or  Weaver  Choke 
on  a single-barrel  gun.  Any  of  these  devices  gives  a selection 
of  choke  on  the  same  barrel.  Recommending  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, actually  is  dodging  the  issue, 
i You  can  have  a Poly  Choke,  with  its  rapid  change  through  nine 
degrees  of  choke,  on  your  gun,  but  you  still  have  to  decide 
which  one  to  use  before  you  start  into  an  upland  cover  or  the 
ducks  swing  into  range.  You  can’t  “shift  gears”  while  the  birds 
are  within  shooting  distance.  You  must  decide  which  choke 
you  want  ahead  of  time — and  that  is  the  same  decision  that  you 
have  to  make  in  buying  a new  gun  without  the  gadget. 

The  most  efficient  gun  I ever  shot  on  pheasants  was  a 20 -gauge 
Ithaca  double  with  26-inch  barrels,  bored  full  choke  in  the  left 
I and  improved  cylinder  in  the  right.  With  this  gun  I could  take 
a bird  dodging  around  a clump  of  brush  at  15  yards  with  the 
right  barrel  or  drop  him  stone  dead  at  40  in  the  open  with  the  left. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  suggest  that  everyone 
: rush  out  and  buy  an  identical  gun.  Many  other  factors  helped 
to  make  it  satisfactory  for  me,  among  them  being  weight,  balance, 
length  of  stock,  drop,  pitch  and  possibly  some  others,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  fact  that  I shot  this  gun  enough  so  that 
it  was  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  right  hand. 

Ray  Holland,  who  has  shot  every  variety  of  upland  game  bird 
and  waterfowl  in  North  America — and  more  of  them  than  most 
young  shooters  probably  ever  will  see — has  an  interesting  story 
which  he  tells  when  the  subject  of  choke  comes  up. 

When  the  Winchester  Model  97  pump  came  out  he  bought  the 
first  one  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  he  got  two  barrels,  a 28-inch 
modified  and  a 30-inch  full  choke.  As  soon  as  he  got  it  he  took 
it  duck  hunting  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  he  happened  to 
choose  the  modified  barrel.  He  shot  so  well  that  day  that  he 
decided  to  try  it  again. 

The  eventual  outcome  was  that  he  has  shot  that  gun  enough 
to  wear  out  two  complete  mechanisms — the  third  set  of  “internal 
workings”  is  in  it  now — and  the  full-choke  barrel  never  has  been 
used  yet.  That  is  a lot  of  shooting.  And  when  you  consider  that 
it  included  woodcock,  grouse,  pheasants,  quail,  Hungarian  par- 
tridge, ducks,  geese,  prairie  chickens  and  several  other  varieties, 
it  is  a pretty  good  recommendation  for  a modified-choke  gun. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  Ray  also  owns  three  beautiful 
imported  double  guns,  a light  12,  a heavy  12  and  a 20,  but  admits 
that  he  still  shoots  better  with  the  old  Model  97  than  he  does 
with  any  of  the  others. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

The  primary  purpose  in  the  life  of  a gun  dog  is  the  successful 
handling  of  game.  He  is  a specialist  in  the  field  because  he  makes 
it  possible  for  his  master  to  determine  the  location  of  a bird  and 
allows  the  gunner  ample  time  to  reach  the  scene  and  prepare 
himself  for  a clean  kill.  No  matter  how  efficiently  a dog  may 
search  and  locate  game,  he  cannot  be  classed  as  a finished  gun 
dog  unless  he  possesses  a thorough  knowledge  of  bird  habits  and 
characteristics  and  understands  the  distance  to  approach — close 
enough  to  make  the  bird  sit  tight,  yet  far  enough  to  prevent  a 
flush.  Speed,  endurance,  heart  and  courage,  stylish  points  and 
gentlemanly  backing  are  wonderful  qualities  in  a dog  and  con- 
tribute greatly  to  field  perfection,  yet  an  animal  with  all  the 
class  in  the  book  will  fail  to  warm  your  heart  unless  he  has 
been  bred,  trained  and  experienced  in  the  fine  art  of  game  handling. 

Bird  dogs  are  as  individualistic  as  people  and  are  as  different 
as  thumb  prints.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  point  their  game.  One  may  point  fifty  feet  from  the  bird  and 
another  dog  equally  as  good  may  point  almost  on  top  of  his 
quarry.  The  element  of  time,  weather  conditions,  locality,  cover 
and  general  game  disturbances  will  vary  the  technique  used  by 
pointing  dogs;  however,  the  greatest  variation  is  brought  about 
by  the  game  bird  itself.  The  grouse  requires  entirely  different 
handling  from  the  ringneck  and  quad,  woodcock,  prairie  chickens 
and  sharp-tails  all  require  individual  pointing  attention  if  a hunt 
is  to  be  highly  successful  and  pleasing.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  we  cannot  expect  a single  bird  dog  to  efficiently  work  on 
all  upland  game  birds  when  we  study  the  birds  sufficiently,  even 
if  locality  and  cover  were  the  same.  Once  in  a great  while  we 
find  a rare  canine  great  that  possesses  the  brains  and  adjustability 
to  handle  them  all;  however,  such  cases  are  very  few  and 
far  between. 

A game  bird  that  has  managed  to  escape  hungry  predators, 
lived  through  adverse  weather  conditions  and  dodged  scatter  gun 
loads  long  enough  to  become  full  grown,  acquires  a powerful 
amount  of  experience  and  education  in  ways  and  means  to  fully 
protect  himself.  He  becomes  a wise  ol’  bird  who  can  make 
it  very  difficult  for  our  best  d igs  to  handle. 

Last  year  in  West  Virginia,  I had  the  rare  opportunity  of 
witnessing  a ruffed  grouse  being  pointed  by  my  setter  dog.  In  all 
my  years  of  bird  hunting  I have  never  seen  anything  to  compare 
with  the  performance  of  that  bird  in  the  woods  on  that  warm 
November  afternoon.  I sat  down  on  a small  bank  beside  a clear 
path  on  an  old  tote  road  and  leaned  back  against  a tree  for  a 
much  neded  rest  and  my  dog  was  returning  to  my  whistle. 
As  he  came  running  down  the  path  toward  me.  I saw  him  snap 
into  a beautiful  point  and  I knew  he  had  a nose  full  of  scent. 
About  twenty-five  feet  in  front  of  his  accurate  nose,  I saw  the 
grouse  in  the  naked  open  path  between  him  and  me.  The  bird 
dropped  his  wings  down  low  to  the  ground  and  his  beedy 
excited  eyes  and  noble  head  turned  quickly  and  unevenly  in  all 
directions.  Silently,  yet  like  a flash,  he  made  for  cover  under 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Cresson  Community  Sportsmen’s 
Ass’n  Acquires  Recreational  Site 

The  Cresson  Community  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation have  an  ambitious  project  involving 
the  development  of  a community  recreational 
park.  This  center  will  be  for  Cresson,  and 
the  surrounding  towns  and  townships.  It 
requires  an  initial  outlay  of  $3500  to  acquire 
the  site,  which  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
shares  to  the  members  of  the  Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

The  project  was  launched  at  a meeting  of 
the  Association  in  February  of  this  year. 
The  proposed  community  recreational  park 
has  approximately  64  acres  which  include  the 
site  of  a fishing  dam,  swimming  pool  and  a 
large  frame  structure  which  will  be  used 
as  a club  house  by  the  members  of  the 
sportsmen’s  group.  The  title  for  this  tract 
was  turned  over  to  the  Cresson  Community 
Sportsmen’s  Association  on  August  29,  1947. 

The  proposed  recreational  park  was  form- 
erly owned  by  B.  W.  Harding  of  Cresson, 
Pa.  It  is  reached  over  highway  route  No. 
45  and  is  situated  in  Allegheny  To-wnship, 
most  commonly  known  as  Cressoretto,  being 
about  midway  between  Cresson  and  Loretto. 
It  has  ideal  advantages  for  swimming,  fishing, 
boating,  picnicing,  shooting,  tennis,  quoits 
and  other  popular  outdoor  sports. 

Plans  for  developing  the  property  include 
restoring  the  dam,  swimming  pool,  erecting 
picnic  areas,  trap,  rifle  and  pistol  ranges.  It 
will  be  available  not  only  to  members  and 
their  families,  but  to  the  entire  community 
and  adjacent  towns  and  townships. 

The  history  of  the  organization  dates  back 
to  August  29,  1946,  when  the  first  gathering 
was  held  with  24  members  present.  Largely 
instrumental  in  forming  this  organization 
was  Russell  J.  Benden  and  Gerald  A.  Plum- 
mer, who  were  later  elected  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  respectively.  On  Sep- 
tember 17,  .'946,  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted.  The  membership  at  the  pres- 
ent time  numbers  470  and  a drive  is  being 
conducted  to  increase  same  to  1000  for  the 
year  1948. 

At  a meeting  on  January  20,  1947  a com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Mr. 
B.  W.  Harding  for  purchase  of  the  proposed 
recreational  site.  The  Committee  was  Ger- 
ald A.  Plummer,  Chairman,  Attorney  J.  H. 


Connell,  Jr.,  Russell  J.  Benden  and  C.  R. 
Tobin. 

At  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Silver 
Lake  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Susquehanna 
County  on  October  15,  members  justifiably 
indulged  in  hearty  back-slappings.  Accord- 
ing to  Lou  Smith,  the  club’s  president,  1947 
was  the  most  active  and  successful  in  the 
fifteen-year  history  of  the  club.  One  of 
the  highlights  of  the  year’s  activities  was 
the  club’s  annual  field  day  at  which  it  acted 
as  host  to  all  of  Susquehanna  County’s  out- 
door clubs.  Attendance  was  well  over  1000 
people.  In  addition  Mr.  Smith  pointed  with 
pride  at  the  record  of  physical  improvements 
made  during  the  year.  Trap  and  skeet 
grounds  have  been  put  in  first-class  con- 
dition floodlights  installed  in  the  parking 
areas,  50  tons  of  gravel  roadbed  laid  down 
and  the  interior  of  the  clubhouse  itself  im- 
proved with  new  masonite  walls.  To  date 
160  young  pheasants  have  been  released 
from  the  club’s  own  pens.  And  still  a hun- 
dred dollars  in  the  black! — Stanley  Russell, 
Director,  in  charge  of  publicity 


Pennsylvania  Club  Bans  Shooting 
to  Conserve  Waterfowl 

In  an  all-out  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  program  to  con- 
serve the  fast-dwindling  supplies  of  ducks 
and  geese  along  the  Atlantic  flyway,  the 
Penn  Manor  Club  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  has 
advised  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
that  it  will  be  closed  entirely  to  waterfowl 
shooting  during  the  1947  hunting  season. 

E.  T.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the  club, 
notified  Robert  J.  Hawley,  U,  S.  game  man- 
agement agent  at  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  that  the 
definite  decision  to  close  the  club  lakes  and 
marshes  to  waterfowl  hunting  had  been 
made  at  the  fall  board  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  The  matter  had  been  imder  dis- 
cussion by  the  members  for  some  time. 

The  Penn  Manor  club  has  more  them  400 
members  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hawley,  is 
the  largest  club  in  his  district,  comprising 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
and  the  first  to  come  out  with  a program 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Balderston  also  advised  that  club 
members  plan  to  make  their  property  a 
feeding  as  well  as  a sanctuary  area  and  have 
requested  the  placing  of  Government  “Baited 
Area  Warnings”  around  the  area.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  club  are  arranging  for  the  post- 
ing of  trespass  notices  in  accordance  with 
the  state  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The  club 
area  includes  6,000  acres  of  fields,  and  lakes. 

“The  closing  of  Penn  Manor  to  waterfowl 
hunting,”  Agent  Hawley  said,  “because  of 
the  low  ebb  of  ducks  and  geese  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  a big  boost  to  conservation  in 
this  district  and  can  be  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample throughout  the  entire  nation.” 


The  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen  Association  are 
furnishing  local  farmers  with  safety  zone  cards 
free  of  charge.  They  will  be  issued  upon  request 
and  farmers  desiring  the  cards  are  asked  to  con- 
tact Ellwood  Straub,  21  East  Keller  Street,  Me- 
chanicsburg. 


1 


Members  of  the  Cresson  Community  Sportsmen’s  Association  present  when  deed  to  their 
community  recreational  area  was  signed  are,  left  to  right:  John  J.  Gardner  Attorney  J,  H. 
Connell,  Jr.,  Soliritor;  Russell  J.  Benden,  President;  B,  W.  Harding;  Gerald  A.  Plummer, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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HE  LEFFLER  TESTIMONIAL  BANQUET— From  Page  3 


Commissioner  Lamberton 


Chairman  of  the  17th  American  Game  Con- 
ference in  1930.  Later  he  became  President 
jf  the  International  Association  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Conservation  Commissioners. 

Ross  Leffler  was  definitely  the  father  of 
the  training  program  for  the  Commission’s 
Game  Protectors  and  he  was  almost  wholly 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  pres- 
ent Game  Commission  Training  School  which 
has  been  named  in  his  honor  in  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  service.  He  was  also 
largely  responsible  for  other  programs  to  im- 
prove the  administrative  setup  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  field  personnel 
of  the  Commission  can  largely  thank  Ross 
Leffler  for  the  annual  increment  plan  under 
which  they  now  operate,  as  well  as  the  merit 
rating  system  now  being  used.  The  latter  is 
something  which  very  few  agencies  similar 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  have 
: ever  utilized  as  a part  of  their  persoimel 
i management  plan. 

Always  a firm  believer  in  a sound  Public 
: Relations  program,  Mr.  Leffler  has  devoted 
i much  of  his  time  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mission in  addressing  organized  sportsmen 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and 
otherwise  helping  to  improve  the  Depart- 
ment’s Public  Relations  work.  The  present 


Cummissioner  Herman  presenting  a gift  to 
virs.  LefQer. 


Game  News  is  one  of  the  developments  for 
which  Ross  Leffler  is  largely  responsible. 
Back  in  1929,  when  this  official  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Commission  was  first  printed 
in  mimeographed  form,  he  was  the  real 
“daddy’’  of  the  idea  and  has  carefully  fol- 
lowed its  growth  in  both  size  and  circulation 
ever  since.  In  all  of  this  Public  Relations 
work,  it  was  not  unusual  for  Mr.  Leffler  to 
spend  four  or  five  nights  a week  appearing 
before  organized  groups  of  various  kinds. 
Few  men  have  done  so  much  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  organized  sportsmen  and 
other  civic  groups  in  the  conservation  move- 
ment. 

At  present  Mr.  Leffler  holds  the  high  office 
of  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Corporation  and  in  addition  to 
his  work  with  the  Game  Commission,  he  also 
devotes  most  of  his  spare  time  to  many  othei 
extra-curricular  jobs.  He  was,  still  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a “Scouter,”  holding  the  fol- 
lowing offices  in  that  great  youth  organiza- 
tion; Member  of  the  Executive  Board  and 
member  of  three  National  Committees — 
Camping  and  Activities,  Personnel,  and  Ru- 
ral Scouting.  He  is  Chairman  of  Region  III 
and  is  a holder  of  the  Silver  Beaver  and  the 
Silver  Antelope.  Mr.  Leffler  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Allegheny 
Council  (Pittsburgh)  and  a past  president. 

Finally,  a summation  of  his  other  present 
or  recent  extra-curricular  jobs  is  as  follows: 
Coordinator  of  Veterans  Personnel  Division 
of  Selective  Service,  Pittsburgh  District;  Di- 
rector, Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Member,  Ohio  and  Illinois  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce;  Chairmein,  Pitts- 
burgh Better  Traffic  Committee;  Director, 
Western  Pennsylvania  Safety  Council;  Direc- 
tor, Pittsburgh  Convention  Bureau;  Director, 
Pittsburgh  Zoological  Society;  Director,  Pitts- 
burgh Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind;  Director,  Animal  War  Relief,  Inc.; 
Vice-Chairman,  Red  Cross  Disaster  Commit- 
tee, Pittsburgh  Chapter;  Member,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society;  and  Member,  Botanical 
Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Leffler  and  his 
long  record  of  service  to  the  sportsmen  and 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  Governor 
Duff  said  “I  was  especially  anxious  to  be 
here  tonight  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a good  sportsman.  As  long 
as  we  have  people  who  love  the  outdoors  as 
we  do,  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
.\merica  and  the  ‘way  of  life’  which  has 
made  this  country  so  famous.” 

Guest  speaker  Albert  M.  Day  cited  Ross 
Leffler  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  conserva- 
tion field.  He  complimented  Pennsylvania  on 
its  land  acquisition  program  and  cited  the 
tremendous  change  that  has  been  made  in 
the  surface  of  our  country  during  the  last 
300  years.  Mr.  Day  stated  “We  should  an- 
alyze our  present  assets  and  see  if  we  can- 
not do  a better  job  with  what  we  have  left.’’ 

Other  laudatory  testimonials  to  Mr.  Leffler 
were  offered  by  Honorable  David  L.  Law- 
rence, Mayor,  City  of  Pittsburgh,  who 
pointed  out  that  most  testimonial  dinners 
were  given  by  politicians  and  for  that  reason 
Mr.  Leffler  “should  be  justly  proud  of  this 
demonstration  of  good  friendship.”  John  M. 


John  M.  Phillips 


Phillips,  Past  President  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, described  Mr.  Leffler  as  “The  best 
man  in  America  for  the  job  of  Commission 
President”  while  Honorable  Cover  C.  Lad- 
ner, Past  President  of  the  Pennsylvcinia 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  stated  “It  is 
a real  privilege  to  come  from  the  East  to 
the  West  to  say  a few  words  of  commenda- 
tion to  our  honored  guest.  This  section  has 
produced  two  great  sportsmen — John  M 
Phillips,  and  it  is  not  just  a coincidence  that 
Ross  Leffler  is  the  other.”  Honorable  John  M 
Walker,  Member,  State  Senate,  stated  “Ross 
Leffler  reduced  to  action  what  was  once 
nothing  but  a political  promise.  His  name 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a pioneer  and  be 
heralded  by  the  licensed  hunters  of  1975.” 
In  the  final  speech  of  the  evening  Hon.  Sam- 
uel A.  Weiss,  Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
termed  Mr.  Leffler  “the  ideal  sportsman.” 
Others  seated  at  the  speaker’s  table  in- 
cluded Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director. 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  Com- 
missioners Nicholas  Biddle,  Harold  Moltz. 
John  C.  Herman,  G.  I.  Phillips,  H.  E.  Kilgus. 
and  B.  K.  Williams.  Oscar  Becker,  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Albert  M.  Day 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


With  the  passing  away  of  Russell 
Atcheson  MacCachran  on  October  14, 
1947,  the  Game  Commission  has  lost 
one  of  its  valued,  high-ranking  offi- 
cials, one  whose  services  cannot  easily 
be  replaced.  Mr.  MacCachran  held  the 
respect  of  the  Commission,  sportsmen 
of  this  Commonwealth,  his  associates 
in  the  Harrisburg  Office,  and  the  Com- 
mission’s field  staff  of  about  200  men. 

Mr.  MacCachran  was  faithful  to  his 
trust  and  in  every  way  reliable  in 
action.  Being  an  individual  thinker 
and  determined  in  his  intentions,  his 
management  of  affairs  was  invariably 
along  practical  lines  and  his  adminis- 
trative activities  were  fully  effective. 
His  Scotch  blood  created  conservatism 
with  resultant  economical  expenditure 
of  sportsmen’s  funds. 

Mr.  MacCachran  was  born  March  1, 
1886  at  Newville,  Cumberland  Coimty, 
Pennsylvania. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  Newville 
High  School,  he  took  a one-year  pre- 
paratory scientific  course  at  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  A four-year 
course  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.  was  completed  in  1908  when  he 
graduated  as  a Civil  Engineer.  Dur- 
ing vacation  periods  while  attending 
Lafayette  College,  he  worked  on  an 
engineering  corps  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  at  Altoona. 

From  1909  to  July  1917,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  an  engineering  capacity  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  High- 
ways, and  from  1919  to  1929  he  was 


daries  of  which  were  very  indefinite, 
and  the  task  of  locating  the  lines  and 
corners  of  each  tract  on  the  ground 
quite  complicated.  Having  learned  of 
Mr.  MacCachran’s  engineering  ability, 
his  methodical  precision  and  trust- 
worthiness, his  services  were  secured. 
He  soon  proved  his  worth,  and  on 
August  1,  1930  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  engineer  on  the  regular 
salary  payroll. 


Russell  Atcheson  MacCachran 


Director,  Field  Management  Bureau 


a private  consulting  engineer  in 
Bloomsburg. 

He  married  Miss  Margaret  Jenkins 
of  Bloomsburg  in  1917  and  the  mar- 
riage happily  resulted  in  their  having 
two  sons,  Robert  F.  and  Russell  A.  Jr , 
both  born  in  Bloomsburg. 

Mr.  MacCachran’s  first  assignment 
by  the  Game  Commission  was  in  1929 
on  a difficult  and  laborious  survey  of 
rugged  mountain  lands  in  Columbia 
County.  The  Commission  had  ap- 
proved the  purchase  of  a number  of 
contiguous  tracts  of  land,  the  boun- 


On June  17,  1936,  he  became  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  former  Bureau 
of  Refuges  and  Lands,  in  charge  of 
land  acquisition,  and  on  October  25, 
1943  became  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missions’ Executive  Director. 

Upon  a general  reorganization  of 
the  Commission’s  functions  and  activi- 
ties which  became  effective  September 
1,  1946,  Mr.  MacCachran  became  Di- 
rector of  the  Field  Management  Bu- 
reau, one  of  three  bureaus  created 
under  the  new  setup,  which  position 
he  held  untU  his  regrettable  death.  In 
this  capacity,  he  directed  all  field  ac- 
tivities, except  game  farms  and  re- 
search, dealing  directly  with  the  seven 
Field  Division  Supervisors.  His  ad- 
ministrative duties  included  enforce- 
ment of  game  laws,  training  new  men 
to  become  game  protectors,  and  the 
management  of  the  850,000  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  as  well  as  the 
various  classifications  of  lands  for 
which  the  Commission  leases  the  hunt- 
ing rights. 
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More  than  125  entries  were  submitted  in  the  outdoor  story 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission,  each  one  a memorable 
account  of  thrilling  experience  in  the  wild.  Contestants  are  urged 
to  be  patient  while  a distinguished  panel  of  judges  carefully  make 
their  choice  of  winners.  These  judges — Commissioner  John  C. 
Herman,  Robert  D.  McDowell,  Chief  of  the  Commission’s  Research 
and  Planning  Division,  J.  Alden  Knight,  nationally  known  author, 
and  Bill  Wolf,  well-known  Pennsylvania  sports  columnist  and 
outdoor  writer — are  currently  scanning  each  manuscript  carefully 
and  annoimcement  of  winners  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
Furthermore,  the  prize  winning  stories  of  the  contest  will  be 
published  in  the  Game  News  as  added  recognition  of  these  vivid 
outdoor  experiences. 


The  1947  small  game  himting  season  is  now  well  underway 
Heralded  by  both  State  and  national  conservation  leaders  as  th< 
season  of  the  greatest  himting  pressure  in  history.  The  Gam(, 
Commission  reports  Pennsylvania  hunting  in  some  localities 
better  than  was  anticipated  and  the  kill  to  date  has  been  generalb 
good.  However,  with  a vastly  increased  army  of  nimrods  search- 
ing every  nook  and  cranny  of  field  and  forest,  safety  precaution 
are  more  than  ever  of  utmost  importance.  To  date  five  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  have  lost  their  lives  in  hunting  accidents  evei 
though  the  conduct  of  hunters  in  the  field  has  been  generally 
better  this  year  than  last.  The  Commission  is  conducting  an  all- 
out  campaign  to  keep  these  tragedies  to  a minimum  and  caution 
sportsmen  to  be  especially  careful  during  the  big  game  season. 
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Hunting  Banned  At  Gap 

; Federal  regulations  banning  hunting  on 
ly  military  cantonment  will  be  enforced  at 
diantown  Gap  military  reservation  during 
j e 1947  game  season  inasmuch  as  the  “Gap” 
stiU  under  federal  lease,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
Weber,  The  Adjutant  General,  pointed  out 
cently. 

“No  Himting”  signs  have  been  posted 
roughout  the  20,000  acre  reservation  and 
I but  the  main  highways.  Routes  343  and 
3,  through  the  camp  will  be  roadblocked 
automobiles.  Military  Police  will  patrol 
ooded  areas  on  the  lookout  for  any  offend- 
s who  will  be  subject  to  heavy  fines  pro- 
ded  by  the  State  Game  Laws. 

“Even  without  the  federal  prohibition  on 
mting,”  General  Weber  said,  “we  would 
ill  be  interested  in  preserving  and  propa- 
iting  the  small  and  large  game  that  began 
aboimd  at  Indiantown  Gap  military  res- 
vation  after  the  Army  ended  its  extensive 
oop  training  more  than  two  years  ago. 
“We  feel  also  that  the  personnel  of  the 
urious  operating  headquarters  of  the  State’s 
ilitary  forces,  now  consolidated  at  the  Gap 
1 full-time  basis,  would  be  exposed  to  im- 
jcessary  hazards  if  hunters  were  permitted 
roam  the  area  indiscriminately. 

“We  earnestly  request  hunters  to  abide  by 
:e  no-himting  rules  prescribed  for  the  res- 
■vation  as  a definite  part  of  the  federal 
ase.” 

General  Weber  pointed  out  that  his  de- 
urtment,  in  concurrence  with  the  Second 
rmy,  last  summer  made  certain  areas  of 
te  reservation  available  to  the  public  for 
cnicking  and  other  recreational  activities. 

is  planned  to  expand  those  areas  next 
;ar,  he  said. 


ish  and  Wildlife  Service  Chicago 
Offices  Moving  to  Washington 

Reversion  from  wartime  to  peace  finally 
is  reached  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
ervice,  terminating  its  5-year  exile  in  Chi- 
igo,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  re- 
jrted  recently.  The  return  to  Washington 
ill  take  place  on  October  14,  when  all  of 
le  administrative  offices  located  in  the 
.’erchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  will  be  vacated. 
The  move  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
rior  building  in  Washington  will  be  accom- 
ished  in  a few  days.  Service  officials  ex- 
ained,  without  serious  disruption  in  opera- 
ons,  and  with  no  loss  of  key  personnel, 
some  of  us  enjoyed  living  in  the  Middle 
'^est,”  Dr.  Clarence  Cottam  emphasized 
icently,  “but  we  are  glad  to  get  back  to 
le  Capital,  where  most  of  us  already  have 
>imd  suitable  living  accommodations,  and 
le  major  fimctions  of  the  service  can  be 
inducted  in  a unified  manner.” 

Considerable  confusion  and  many  vexing 
alays  resulted  from  having  the  work  and 
Jsponsibility  of  this  important  govern - 
lental  agency  divided  between  Washington 
id  Chicago,  and  the  public  will  benefit  by 
lis  reconcentration  of  operations. 


“HUNTING  WITH  A GUN  and 
shaving  with  a straight  razor  are 
quite  alike;  you  have  to  watch  what 
you  are  doing  or  you  may  lose  your 
head.” 


In  Memorium 

JARED  M.  B.  REIS 


Jared  M.  B.  Reis,  dean  of  Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen  and  a past 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  died  on  the  morning  of 
October  13  at  his  home  in  New 
Castle.  His  death,  at  91  years  of 
age,  sees  the  removal  of  a beloved 
gentleman,  a widely  experienced 
sportsman,  and  a true  conserva- 
tionist. 


All  his  life  Mr.  Reis  was  keenly 
interested  in  wildlife  and  the  out- 
doors. Early  in  1924  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  in  1925  was  elected 
its  vice-president.  He  served  on  the 
Commission  until  December,  1931. 

As  a game  commissioner  he 
helped  to  expand  the  ringneck 
pheasant  stocking  program  in  Penn- 
sylvania, including  the  establishment 
of  the  State  game  farms,  and  was 
one  of  those  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  thousands  of  pheasants  found  in 
Pennsylvania  fields  and  woodlands 
today.  He  also  helped  to  introduce 
the  Hungarian  partridge  as  a game 
bird  in  the  State,  which  unfortu- 
nately did  not  thrive  under  Penn- 
sylvania conditions.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  large  holdings  of 
public  hunting  grounds  and  refuges. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Reis  inaugu- 
rated pheasant  and  grouse  field 
trials,  something  then  thought  to  be 
impossible.  Today  there  are  many 
organizations  interested  in  such 
trials,  largely  due  to  Mr.  Reis’s  vi- 
sion and  determination. 

Several  years  ago  he  was  guest  of 
honor  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, and  was  presented  with  a 
plaque  honoring  his  years  of  service 
in  the  cause  of  hunting  and  fishing. 


GAME  KILLED  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(FINAL  REPORT) 


Average 

SPECIES  Wt.  of  Ea. 

Deer,  Legal  Antlered  115  Lbs. 

Deer,  Legal  Antlerless  80  Lbs. 

Total  Deer  and  Weight  

Bears  175  Lbs. 

Rabbits  1-3/4  Lbs. 

Hares  (Snowshoe)  3 Lbs. 

Hungarian  Partridges  12  Oz. 

Sqmrrels  1 Lb. 

Raccoons  10  Lbs. 

Wild  Turkeys  10  Lbs. 

Ruffed  Grouse  1-1/3  Lbs. 

Ringneck  Pheasants  2-3/4  Lbs. 

Quail  6 Oz. 

Woodcocks  6 Oz. 

Rails,  Gallinules  & Coots  4 Oz. 

Grackles  (Blackbirds)  2-1/2  Oz. 

Wild  Waterfowl  2-1/2  Lbs. 

Woodchucks  6 Lbs. 

Doves  3 Oz. 


Total  Number  and  Weight  

Reduced  to  Tons  Equals  

♦Small  game,  based  on  field  officers’  estimates, 
hunters. 


SEASON  OF  1946* 

SEASON 

OF  1945* 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

31.110 

3.577,650  Lbs. 

24.575 

2.826.125  Lbs 

4.209 

336.720  Lbs. 

1.085 

86.800  Lbs 

35,319 

3,914.370  Lbs. 

25.660 

2.912.925  Lbs 

325 

56.875  Lbs. 

366 

64.050  Lbs 

1,524,798 

2,668.396  Lbs. 

1.398,683 

2,447  695  Lbs 

3,133 

9,399  Lbs. 

736 

2.208  Lbs 

108 

81  Lbs. 

179 

134  Lbs 

770.637 

770.637  Lbs. 

720.866 

720.866  Lbs 

114.701 

1,147,010  Lbs. 

73.565 

735.650  Lbs 

2 518 

25.180  Lbs. 

1.716 

17.160  Lbs 

(Closed) 

46.412 

61.783  Lbs 

213.384 

586,806  Lbs. 

290.917 

800  022  Lbs 

8.244 

3.091  Lbs. 

12.014 

4.505  Lbs 

17.042 

6,391  Lbs. 

24.937 

9.351  Lbs 

3.572 

893  Lbs. 

8.165 

2.041  Lbs 

(Unprotected — No  Data) 

33.584 

5,248  Lbs 

28.712 

71.780  Lbs. 

72.783 

181.958  Lbs 

228,329 

1.369.974  Lbs. 

156.737 

940.422  Lbs 

2.687 

504  Lbs. 

3 344 

627  Lbs 

2 953,509 

10.631.387  Lbs. 

2.870.664 

8.906.645  Lbs 

5.316  Tons 

4.453  Tons 

big  game,  based  on  individual  reports  filed  D? 
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TRUMPETER  SWAN  POPULATION 


DROPS 


Officers  of  the  Mechanicsville  Fish  & Game  Club  getting  a close  up  look  at  trapping 
demonstration  hy  special  services  assistant  Bob  Parlaman.  Left  to  right:  Roy  Angst, 

outdoor  editor;  Norman  Thornburg,  club  secretary;  Michael  Palko,  president;  W.  Thomas, 
vice  president;  Harry  Defina,  district  game  protector. 


The  trumpeter  swan  population  of  tb 
United  States  which  mounted  to  a new  higi 
of  361  birds  last  year  declined  to  350  in  1941 
Albert  M.  Day,  Director,  Fish  and  Wildlif 
Service,  revealed  recently. 

Mr.  Day  attributed  the  decrease  to  illega 
shooting  and  to  the  increased  commercia 
and  recreational  development  of  lake  area 
in  Montana  and  Idaho  that  were  formerl; 
used  by  the  breeding  birds. 

The  population  figure  of  350  swans  is  basei 
on  a census  made  in  August  of  the  Red  Rod 
Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Montane 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  neigh 
boring  areas  in  Montana  and  Idaho  by  per 
sonnel  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  an 
the  National  Park  Service.  The  coun 
showed  that  180  birds  were  on  the  Red  Rod 
Lakes  Refuge,  a gain  of  10  over  1946;  62  o: 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  a gain  of  fiv 
over  1946;  and  the  others  were  scattered  ove 
the  adjacent  nesting  and  resting  areas  c 
Montana  and  Idaho.  The  National  El 
Refuge  in  Wyoming  had  six  birds;  the  Mai 
heur  Refuge  in  Oregon  recorded  27. 


' Sua 
.(ccidi 
Stol 


Virginia  Wildlife  Council  Becomes 
State  Chapter 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Council  at  a recent 
meeting  in  Richmond  voted  to  apply  for 
state  chapter  membership  in  The  Wildlife 
Society,  and  to  support  the  wildlife  conser- 
vation program  of  the  Southern  Association 
of  Science  and  Industry,  it  was  learned  re- 
cently. In  the  meeting,  I.  T.  Quinn,  Executive 
Director,  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  explained  the  new  agreement  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  which  provided  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  at  Blacksburg.  Verne  Davi- 
son, Regional  Biologist  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Jackson  of  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  led  discussion 
of  problems  in  farm  pond  management. 

The  Virginia  Council  is  the  first  state  chap- 
ter of  The  Wildlife  Society,  and  Society 
members  over  the  nation  will  watch  this 
initial  chapter  with  interest. 


DUCK  HUNTERS! 


The  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  again  inviting  you  to  join  them  in 
the  big  job  of  getting  the  facts  about  migratory  waterfowl  hunting  conditions  through- 
out the  country  during  the  1947  season.  We  want  from  vou  the  same  kind  of  frank, 
informative,  and  helpful  information  which  you  sent  in  to  us  for  the  1946  season.  We 
want  reports — purely  voluntary  reports — again  on  the  results  of  your  shooting.  Your 
views  on  the  v/aterfowl  situation  are  invaluable  to  us  in  our  job  of  working  out  fair 
hunting  regulations. 

The  GAME  NEWS  is  glad  to  donate  this  space  to  help  gather  this  vitally  needed 
information.  Here’s  how  YOU  can  help: 

1.  Keep  tally  of  the  birds  you  bag,  cripple,  and  observe  this  fall. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  send  completed  score  card  to  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


SCORE  CARD 


How  Many,  What  Kinds  of 
Ducks,  Geese  Bagged 


How  Many  Cripples 
Lost 


Compared  with  Last  Years 
Waterfowl  Numbers  Were 


More 

Less 

Same 

Kentucky  Restocking  Black  Bear 

Kentucky  is  using  part  of  its  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  (Pittmen-Robertson) 
funds  to  establish  bear,  beaver,  deer,  and 
turkey  on  forested  areas  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  Harold  E.  Alexander,  Federal  Aid 
Coordinator  of  the  Kentucky  Division  of 
Game  and  Fish.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Kentucky  Big  Game  Sportsmen’s  Club  wild- 
trapped  black  bear  have  been  obtained  from 
Vermont  and  Manitoba  for  release  on  game 
refuges  purchased  in  eastern  Kentucky  with 
P-R  funds. 

Sportsmen  everywhere  will  watch  this  ex- 
periment with  interest,  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  stated,  since  this  probably  is 
the  first  coordinated  attempt  in  the  United 
States  to  re-establish  wild  black  bear  by 
stocking.  Black  bear  formerly  were  plenti- 
ful throughout  many  sections  of  eastern 
North  America,  but  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  in  some  states  and  ex- 
tirpated in  others,  by  ill-advised  bounties, 
lack  of  protection,  and  destruction  of  habitat. 


Public 


Where  you  hunted 


Comments: 


Date 


SHOOTING  GROUNDS  (Check  One) 
Commercial 


(State) 


Private 


(County) 


How  many  days 


Name 

Address 


il' 

; 
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1946  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS 


Total  Accidents 

No. 

Fatal 

Percent 

Non-Fatal 
No.  Percent 

No. 

ToUl 

Percent 

Self-inflicted  

15 

51.7 

66 

19.6 

81 

22.1 

Inflicted  by  others  

14 

48.3 

271 

80.4 

285 

77.9 

\ges  of  Victims 

Under  21  years  of  age  

10 

34.5 

108 

32.0 

118 

32.2 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

19 

65.5 

200 

59.3 

219 

59.8 

Age  unknown  

29 

8.7 

29 

8.0 

4.ges  of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

Under  21  years  of  age  

10 

71.4 

56 

20.7 

66 

23.2 

21  years  of  age  and  over  

3 

21.4 

156 

57.6 

159 

55.8 

Age  unknown  

1 

7.2 

59 

21.7 

60 

21.0 

Kind  of  Game  Hunted 

Big  game  

10 

34.5 

38 

11.3 

48 

13.1 

Small  game  

19 

65.5 

299 

88.7 

318 

86.9 

Accident  Occurred  Through  Use  of 

Shotgun  

13 

44.8 

280 

83.1 

293 

80.1 

Rifle  

16 

55.2 

55 

16.3 

71 

19.4 

Pistol  

2 

.6 

2 

.5 

Cause  of  Accidents 

Gun  placed  in  dangerous  position  

12 

41.4 

67 

19.9 

79 

21.6 

Ricochet  or  stray  bullet  

75 

22.3 

75 

20.5 

Did  not  see  victim  in  line  of  fire  

2 

6.9 

126 

37.4 

128 

35.0 

Hunter  slipped  and  fell  (with  safety  off) 

6 

20.7 

30 

8.9 

36 

9.8 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game  

9 

31.0 

20 

5.9 

29 

7.9 

Loading  or  imloading  gun  

11 

3.3 

11 

3.0 

Firearms  exploded  (unsafe  firearms)  ...'. 

8 

2.3 

8 

2.2 

Using  gun  as  a club  

Unknown  . 

. , 

. . . 

. . 

Where  Accidents  Occurred 

Fields  

12 

41.4 

102 

30.3 

114 

31.1 

Brush  

4 

13.8 

109 

32.3 

113 

30.9 

Open  woodland  

3 

10.3 

51 

15.1 

54 

14.8 

Dense  woodland  

6 

20.8 

46 

13.6 

52 

14.2 

Water  

5 

1.5 

5 

1.4 

Conveyance  

. . . 

2 

.6 

2 

.5 

Camp  

1 

3.4 

4 

1.2 

5 

1.4 

Woods  road  or  public  highway  

3 

10.3 

18 

5.4 

21 

5.7 

Weather  Conditions 

Clear  

17 

58.7 

244 

72.4 

261 

71.3 

Rain  

1 

3.4 

30 

8.9 

31 

8.5 

Snow  

2 

6.9 

2 

.5 

Fog  

5 

1.5 

5 

1.4 

Light  

4 

13.8 

34 

10.1 

38 

10.4 

Dusk  

3 

10.3 

10 

2.9 

13 

3.6 

Dark  

2 

6.9 

14 

4.2 

16 

4.4 

Red  Worn  by  Injured 
Red  cap  

7 

24.1 

116 

34.4 

123 

33.6 

Red  Back  

3 

10.3 

26 

7.7 

29 

7.9 

Red  cap  and  back  

6 

20.7 

81 

24.0 

87 

23.8 

No  red  worn  

13 

44.9 

114 

33.9 

127 

34.7 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  CLASSES  OF  1946  SHOOTING  INJURIES 

Fatal  29  7.9%  Non-Fatal  337  92.1%  Total  366  100% 

One  fatal  accident  for  every  29,318  licenses,  one  non-fatal  accident  for  every  2,523  licenses.  Reports 
to  date,  subject  to  final  audit,  indicate  850,234  hunting  iicenses  were  issued  in  1946. 

1946  HUNTING  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  PREVIOUS  TEN-YEAR  PERIOD 

10 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Total 

Yr.  Av. 

1946 

Fatal  

23 

45 

50 

44 

43 

26 

26 

27 

23 

37 

3441 

34.4 

29 

Non-Fatal 

159 

336 

438 

346 

419 

370 

327 

191 

209 

232 

3027’ 

302.7 

337' 

I Of  this  total  40.7%  were  self-inflicted  and  59.3%  inflicted  by  others. 

^ Of  this  total  15.8%  were  self-inflicted  and  84.2%  inflicted  by  others. 

’More  complete  reports  available  as  prior  to  1937  the  filing  of  reports  was  not  mandatory. 


A.  G.  HALL  NAMED  FORESTER  FOR 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  A.  G. 
Hall  of  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been  appointed 
forester  for  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, Ovid  Butler,  executive  director,  an- 
nounced recently. 

Mr.  Hall  joined  the  staff  of  the  Association 
in  1945  as  Director  of  Information  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  its  magazine,  American 
Forests.  Prior  to  that  he  was  forest  econo- 
mist and  later  assistant  chief  of  the  Pro- 
gram Branch  of  the  Lumber  and  Lumber 
Products  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

As  forester,  Mr.  Hall  will  direct  the  As- 
sociation’s educational,  informational,  and 
legislative  programs  and  will  work  with  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  forestry  organizations  in 
promoting  conservation.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  as  associate  editor  of  American  Forests. 

Born  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1911, 
Mr.  Hall  attended  public  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  1933  graduated  from  the  for- 
estry school  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Following  state  forestry  work  in  New  Jersey 
he  became  assistant  forester  in  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Information  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

In  1935,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  brought 
Mr.  Hall  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  prepare 
educational  material  for  use  by  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  staff  workers  and  enrollees 
and  he  co-authored  the  widely-used  text- 
book, “CCC  Forestry.”  At  this  time  Mr. 
Hall  traveled  extensively  over  the  country — 
an  experience  that  gave  him  first-hand  in- 
formation of  the  overall  forestry  picture  in 
the  United  States.  Later,  as  training  officer 
of  the  eastern  region  staff  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, he  covered  the  region’s  13  states  in  de- 
veloping training  programs  that  emphasized 
forest  fire  prevention,  detection  and  control. 

Mr.  Hall’s  appointment  re-establishes  the 
forester’s  office  in  the  Association,  suspended 
during  the  war  period  following  the  resigna- 
tion of  G.  H.  Collingwood.  This  action  is 
part  of  the  Association’s  plan  of  expansion 
in  connection  with  its  recently  adopted  Pro- 
gram for  American  Forestry. 


A MATTER  OF  OPINION 

For  psychological  reasons  and  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  cut  the  illegal  kill  of  hen  pheas- 
ants by  hunters  who,  along  toward  the  end 
of  a long  season,  get  disgusted  over  in- 
ability to  find  cock  birds  and  blast  away  at 
whatever  gets  up,  the  season  and  bag 
limits  for  1947  have  been  trimmed.  Game 
experts  contend  that  the  cock  pheasant  is 
so  wary  and  so  hard  to  find  after  the  first 
day  or  two  of  the  gunning  season  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  danger  of  endangering  the 
species  through  cock  shooting,  if  hunting 
regulations  are  obeyed.  Just  the  same,  there 
is  an  upsurge  of  feeling  among  sportsmen 
that  a closed  season  for  a year  or  two  is 
worth  a try.  If  this  fall’s  curtailed  hunting 
and  next  spring’s  crop  of  birds  do  not 
definitely  establish  the  pheasant  on  the  way 


to  a comeback — whether  the  experts  blame 
weather,  changing  farm  practices,  lack  of 
cover  or  some  unknown  factor — a closed 
season  in  1948  certainly  should  be  considered. 
Admittedly,  a closed  season  or  two  or  three 
might  not  actually  do  the  trick,  especially 
if,  as  some  experts  seem  to  think,  the  pheas- 
ant has  reached  its  leveling-off  stage  and 
never  again  will  be  as  abundant  as  it  once 
was.  But  the  fact  remains  that  closing  all 
shooting  would  give  birds  a chance  to  over- 
come their  survival  and  propagation  prob- 
lems with  an  absolute  minimum  of  inter- 
ference from  man.  The  future  of  the  Pheas- 
ant— and  pheasant  hunting — are  worth  that 
much  of  a try  if  all  else  fails.— From 
Michigan  Woods  and  Waters  (Outdoor  Page 
Conducted  by  Jim  McKenna  and  Bert  Stoll), 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  September  6,  1947. 


Fox  Control  Program  in 
Willamette  Valley 

A joint  fox  control  program  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Oregon  State  Game  Commission,  the  Preda- 
tory Control  Division  of  the  U.  S«  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  several  cooperat- 
ing counties,  which  will  tie  in  with  the 
study  started  sometime  ago  by  the  Oregon 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Cor- 
vallis as  to  the  extent  of  predation  on 
pheasants  by  foxes. 

For  sometime  foxes  have  been  considered 
a menace  to  the  building  up  of  the  pheasant 
population  and  the  purpose  of  the  research 
project  is  to  determine  how  serious  the 
predation  is.  The  gray  foxes  are  native  to 
Oregon  but  the  red  foxes  were  introduced 
to  the  state  and  apparently  are  more  harmful. 
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YORK  IZAAK  WALTON  TRIALS 

By  JOHN  and  MARY  KEELER 


A break-away  at  the  eleventh  annual 


The  eleventh  annual  field  trial  of  the  York 
Izaak  Walton  League,  held  at  the  military 
reservation  at  Indiantown  Gap,  some  twenty 
miles  east  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Oc- 
tober 10-12,  was  a highly  successful  event 
There  was  color  in  the  foliage  of  the  moun- 
tain range  that  bounds  the  course  on  its 
northern  edge,  color  in  the  sky  that  was 
benignly  blue  throughout  the  three  days  of 
the  trial,  and  color  in  the  field  of  dogs  and 
handlers  who  entered  the  spirited  competi- 
tion. 

The  grounds  at  Indiantown  are  exception- 
ally fine  for  trial  purposes,  their  acreage 
being  vast  enough  for  any  type  of  trial  and 
a variety  of  courses.  There  are  enough  ob- 
jectives to  challenge  all  entries,  there  is  suf- 
ficient water  in  the  area,  and  the  crossings 
are  not  difficult.  The  gently  rolling  terrain 
is  of  the  easiest  to  ride,  for,  unlike  the 
grounds  that  have  been  used  for  military 
purposes  in  many  places,  the  course  at  In- 
diantown Gap  is  exceptionally  free  from 
holes  that  might  be  dangerous  to  horses. 
And  it  is  far  enough  removed  from  main 
highways  to  make  it  entirely  safe  for  the 
widest  running  dog.  The  successful  trials 
by  the  local  clubs  that  were  held  there  in 
the  spring,  and  the  selection  of  Indiantown 
for  the  scene  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Ama- 
teur Championship  trials  in  November  in- 
dicate that  the  course  will  become  in- 
creasingly popular. 

The  York  Izaak  Walton  trial  ran  for  three 
days,  opening  bright  and  early  on  Friday, 
October  10,  with  the  Open  Derby,  and 
winding  up  the  fifth  stake,  the  Members’ 
Shootfng  Dog,  an  hour  before  sundown  on 
October  12.  Since  there  were  94  entries,  the 
judges,  the  marshal,  and  all  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  the  trial  machinery 
ran  smoothly  and  efficiently  were  kept  busy. 

Headquarters  for  the  trial  were  set  up  .it 
Farling’s  Hotel  on  Route  22  about  six  miles 
east  of  Harrisburg,  where  guests  are  offered 
hospitality  of  a typical  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
style.  The  drawings  for  the  open  stakes  that 
were  held  there  on  Thursday  evening  were 
marked  by  the  presence  of  such  well  known 
handlers  as  Tom  Carmody,  Paul  Mottem, 
Nick  Stephens,  E.  G.  King,  W.  P.  Bowers, 


York  Izaak  Walton  League  Field  Trial. 

and  the  youthful  newcomer,  Jimmy  Shade, 
and  of  numerous  owner-handlers  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  field  trial  followers. 

The  banquet  Saturday  evening  was  well 
attended  and  was  featured  by  the  showing  of 
excellent  colored  movies  on  hunting  and 
conservation  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Game  Commission. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  trial  was  the 
presence  of  a panel  of  distinguished  judges. 
Judging  the  open  stakes  and  the  Amateur 
All  Age  Stake  were  two  of  the  finest  field 
trial  arbiters  of  the  country,  Henry  P.  Davis 
of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  George  Suttle  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  two  men  who  are  noted 
for  their  keenness  for  extending  the  popu- 
larity of  the  sport  and  for  the  fairness  of 
their  decisions.  The  verdicts  in  the  Mem- 
bers’ Shooting  Dog  Stake  were  in  the  capable 
hands  of  two  other  widely  known  field  trial 
judges.  Dr.  E.  K.  Tingley  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  Herman  Garman,  of  Harrisburg. 


NOVEMBER 

W.  L.  McATEE  RETIRES  FROM  |j 

GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  f 

' t! 

Waldo  Lee  McAtee,  nationally  known  v* 
wildlife  scientist,  retired  from  Government  | 
service  on  September  30,  1947,  after  43  years  ! 
of  duty  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  jii 
and  its  predecessor  agency,  the  Bureau  of  jj 
Biological  Survey,  Albert  M.  Day,  Director  k 
of  the  Service,  announced  today.  L 

Mr.  McAtee  is  widely  known  as  an  author-  « 
ity  on  the  food  of  birds  in  relation  to  agri-  A 
culture,  and  has  been  active  in  the  planning  £ 
and  supervision  of  Federal  investigations  into  ■ 
the  food  habits  of  birds,  reptiles  and  am-  ji 
phibians.  He  was  born  at  Jalapa,  Indiana,  * 
on  January  21,  1883  and  received  his  ele-  I 
mentary  education  in  the  local  grade  schools  ti 
and  the  Marion,  Indiana  high  school.  In  j 
1904  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  £ 
of  Indiana,  where  he  majored  in  zoology.  Ji; 

In  the  summer  of  1903,  Mr.  McAtee  re- 
ceived  a temporary  appointment  with  the  i I'.' 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  as  a biological  ’i 
expert.  After  his  graduation  from  college  d'. 
he  was  assigned  to  the  study  of  the  food  • jj.; 
habits  of  birds  and  mammals.  During  the  ' (i 
next  two  years  he  continued  his  academic  ^ ' 
studies  and  in  1906  was  awarded  his  Master  . 
of  Arts  degree  by  Indiana  University. 

In  1916  McAtee  was  named  assistant  ;! 
biologist  in  charge  of  economic  ornithology.  ,, 
He  continued  in  this  position  until  1921  when  ' 
the  Division  of  Food  Habits  Research  was  m 
set  up  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  i; 
work.  While  heading  this  activity,  he  ad-  t 
vanced  by  promotion  to  senior  biologist  and,  i| 
in  1929,  to  principal  biologist  of  the  Bureau.  ;j 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work,  Mr. 
McAtee  has  served  since  1920  as  Acting  iji 
Curator  of  Hemiptera  for  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  fll 
Department  of  Agriculture  Committee  on  it 
Land  Utilization  from  1922  until  the  dis-  ;l 
solving  of  that  body  in  1930  and  con-  ; ii 
tributed  valuable  services  in  formulating  the  • 
land  policies  of  the  Department. 


Winners  of  “Members  Shooting  Dog”  Stake,  left  to  right;  1st  prize,  Clarence  H.  Myers, 
York,  with  “Yorktowne  Jake”:  2nd  prize,  Chas.  H.  Shaffner,  York,  with  “Yorks  Joey  Boy”; 
3rd  prize,  Otis  Carpenter,  Harrisburg,  with  “Mary  Madison.”  . 
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Believe  it  or  not,  buffalo  once  more  roam  the 

! ridges  of  Huntingdon  County.  On  September  1, 
1947,  about  10:00  p.  m.  I received  a phone  call 
from  a farmer  In  Juniata  Township  stating  that 
I some  large  animal  was  destroying  his  corn.  He 
I asked  me  If  there  were  any  buffalo  In  this 
i vicinity  and,  of  course,  I told  him  I didn’t 
I think  so.  However,  he  claimed  there  was  one 
standing  out  back  of  his  house  in  the  hog 
yard.  The  next  day  I Investigated  and  found 
much  to  my  amazement  that  the  farmer  was 
right,  the  buffalo  roaming  wild  on  his  land 
later  proving  to  be  an  escaped  animal  from  a 
traveling  rodeo. — Game  Protector  Walter  M. 
Thomas,  Huntingdon. 


While  patrolling  for  predators  In  areas  where 
pheasants  had  been  liberated  this  summer,  I was 
'crossing  a large  field  when  my  Brittany  spaniel, 
who  was  running  fast,  suddenly  wheeled  and 
slid  Into  a point.  It  was  a beautiful  sight  and 
t I moved  toward  her  expecting  the  muffled 
i thunder  of  wings.  But  such  was  not  the  case — 
she  was  pointing  a six  foot  black  snake. — Game 
Protector  William  T.  Campbell,  Franklin. 


I have  often  heard  the  expression  and  have 
seen  “contented  cows,”  but  here  in  Forest 
County  I believe  we  can  say  that  we  have  con- 
tented deer.  One  morning  recently,  when  re- 
turning from  a night  patrol,  I saw  about  twenty 
deer  In  a cut  hayfleld.  About  half  of  them  were 
I lying  down  and  when  I turned  my  spotlight  on 
them,  they  were  just  too  lazy  to  move.  Evi- 
dently they  had  their  stomachs  full  and  were 
just  enjoying  life.  I felt  sure  that  this  herd 
of  deer  had  not  been  shot  at  by  jackllghters 
since,  generally.  If  they  have  been  shot  at,  they 
will  get  out  of  the  country  In  a hurry  when  you 
turn  a light  on  them. — Game  Protector  William 
R.  Overturf.  Marienvllle. 

I 


An  Interested  sportsman  informed  me  that  he 
was  recently  strolling  along  an  old  log  road  In 
wha"-  is  known  as  Hill  Valley.  Huntingdon 
County,  when  he  suddenly  heard  an  unusual 
noise.  Hurrying  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  came,  he  discovered  a large  rattle- 
snake with  a partly  grown  rabbit  which  the 
snake  had  partially  swallowed.  After  killing  the 
snake  he  examined  the  rabbit  and  found  the 
skull  completely  crushed.  This  he  could  not 
accoimt  for  as  it  was  apparent  that  the  snake 
had  done  the  killing. — Game  Protector  Lester  E. 
Sheaffer.  Huntingdon. 


Mrs.  C.  Townsend,  a resident  of  Delaware 
County,  was  sitting  on  her  front  porch  one 
afternoon  recently  when  she  heard  the  squeal- 
ing of  a small  animal.  Upon  Investigation  she 
discovered  a small  squirrel  but  a few  days  old. 
lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a large  tree 
in  front  of  the  house.  In  that  she  was  unable 
to  locate  the  nest  from  which  it  had  fallen.  Mrs 
Townsend  took  it  into  the  house  and  made  a 
nest  for  It  In  a cardboard  carton.  She  fed  It  on 
warm  "Formulaic”  and  as  soon  as  possible  noti- 
fied me.  I informed  her  to  keep  It  until  I gave 
her  further  orders  on  Its  disposition. 

When  I stopped  by  a day  or  two  later  she 
gave  me  the  following  story. 

The  next  afternoon,  following  the  finding  ol 
the  young  squirrel,  she  was  again  sitting  on  the 
porch  when  she  observed  a large  squirrel  de- 
scending the  tree  under  which  she  had  found 
the  youngster.  It  then  followed  a course  around 
the  house  to  another  large  tree  In  the  rear.  As 
It  passed  by  she  further  observed  that  It  was 
carrying  a young  squirrel  In  Its  mouth.  It  had 
grasped  the  young  one  by  the  belly  and  the  baby 
was  in  turn  hanging  on  to  her  head  with  all 
four  feet.  After  the  squirrel  had  deposited  her 
young  one  In  what  was  apparently  another  nest 
in  another  tree  she  returned  to  the  first  tree 
and  repeated  the  process  with  another  young 
one.  This  was  again  repeated  and  Mrs.  Town- 
send noticed  that  each  time  the  squirrel.  In 
following  its  route  from  one  tree  to  the  other 
had  passed  near  the  exposed  root  of  another 
tree.  She  hurried  into  the  house,  secured  the 
young  squirrel  she  had  found  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  returning  outside,  placed  It  on  the 
root  of  this  tree. 

On  her  next  trip  the  old  squirrel,  when  pass- 
ing near  the  root  of  the  tree,  suddenly  stopped, 
went  over  to  the  young  squirrel,  shifted  It  around, 
and  then  hurried  on  her  way  with  the  youngster 
she  was  previously  carrying.  Mrs.  Townsend 
then  began  to  worry  for  fear  her  plan  would  not 
work  but  the  old  squirrel  soon  returned,  picked 
up  the  baby,  and  hurried  off  with  It  to  her  new 
nest. — Game  Protector  Daniel  S.  McPeek,  Jr 
Media. 


Beaver  appeared  to  be  increasingly  active  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  judging  by  the 
number  of  damage  complaints  received.  In  one 
case,  the  busy  animals  had  dammed  the  water 
back  over  a road  to  such  an  extent  that  a coal 
truck  slid  off  the  road  and  upset.  But  all  ol 
the  water  that  the  beaver  had  Impounded  did 
not  go  to  a detrimental  cause.  I had  Just  torn 
the  dam  out  and  placed  a trap  when  I noticed 
a column  of  smoke  downstream  a mile  or  so. 
Upon  driving  down  I found  a barn  ablaze  and 
two  fire  trucks  from  neighboring  corrununitles 
just  arriving.  Shortly  after  they  had  started  to 
pump  water  from  the  small  stream,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  danger  the  supply  would  b( 
exhausted.  But  Just  at  the  critical  point,  the 
stream  started  to  rise  due  to  the  dam  having 
been  torn  out. — Game  Protector  Donald  E.  Miller. 
Titusville. 


Photo  Courtesy  Joseph  Rlmkus, 
Logan  Banner,  Logan,  W.  Virginia. 


Double  trouble — A freak  of  nature,  a two-headed  rattlesnake  was  captured  by  Harold 
L.  Whitman  of  Whitman,  W.  Va.,  and  his  sister,  who  nearly  stepped  on  the  reptile  as  they 
were  picking  berries  near  their  Logan  County  Home.  "The  snake  died  from  handling 
soon  after  its  capture. 
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OUTLOOK  IN  WILDLIFE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— From  Page  5 


The  last  question  worthy  of  detailed  com- 
ment concerned  the  plans  of  the  reporting 
agencies  to  meet  the  problem.  Here  again 
the  answers  were  a combination  of  factors 
running  from  Alabama’s  plan  to  double  its 
wardens  and  triple  its  fines,  to  Saskatche- 
wan’s plan  to  work  through  educational  ac- 
tivities. Of  course  the  great  volume  of  re- 
ports contained  many  other  proposals  and 
statistically  they  rated  as  follows:  Twenty- 
one  listed  stricter  enforcement  and  twenty 
its  corollary,  increased  personnel.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  public  education  seventeen 
times;  on  better  equipment  eleven  times;  and 
on  increased  fines  twice. 

The  answers  to  this  question  are  hard  to 
analyze.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  any- 
one’s questionnaire  and  say  it  discloses  a 
situation  for  which  the  answering  depart- 
ment obviously  has  advanced  the  proper 
diagnosis  and  prescribed  the  proper  remedy. 
Statistically  an  answer  is  justified  only  be- 
cause of  the  general  inclusion  of  the  three 
most  numerous  remedies  in  the  vast  majority 
of  the  replies.  Since  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems are  far  from  new  and  since  the  prob- 
lems of  game  and  fish  law  enforcement  re- 
act to  the  same  conditions  of  general  law  en- 
forcement, it  is  not  surprising  to  find  these 
reporting  agencies  prescribing  the  same 
treatment  as  general  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

My  experience  as  a lawyer  and  my  asso- 
ciations allied  to  my  profession  allow  me  to 
say  that  in  the  main  the  trend  in  violations 
as  to  fish  and  game  follows  the  general 
delinquency  trend  and  is  being  met  on  sound 
and  established  principles. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  disclosed  by  the 
reports,  we  appear  to  be  having  a fish  and 
game  law  crime  wave,  and  whether  or  not 
we  have  started  to  come  out  of  it,  at  least 
the  feeling  about  it  is  overwhelmingly  opti- 
mistic. The  reporting  agencies  all  feel  that 
they  know  the  specific  remedy  which  will 
work  if  applied. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  suggested  rem- 
edies could  stand  a little  scrutiny  to  see 
whether  we  can  find  a basis  for  discussion. 
I have  a few  ideas  of  my  own  and  I shall 
take  the  rest  of  my  time  sketching  them. 
I wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I am  a layman, 
that  my  ideas  reflect  only  my  own  experi- 
ence and  that  I am  advancing  them  purely 
as  a basis  of  discussion. 

The  fundamental  fact  facing  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  is  that  fish  and  game  violations 


“This  will  he  much  cheaper  than 
buying  hunting  equipment,  eh,  Angus?” 


The  big  game  season  sees  all  game 
protectors  in  the  field  daily  to  check 
tagging  procedure. 


are  in  a sense  a new  kind  of  crime,  at  least 
new  in  the  sense  of  being  violations  against 
the  public  interest,  against  which  the  public 
should  feel  aroused.  I am  convinced  that  we 
have  on  the  North  American  continent  some- 
thing new  in  the  world — that  is,  a large 
area  of  publicly  owned  land  set  aside  and 
managed  by  the  public  for  public  hunting 
and  fishing.  There  is  a general  impression 
that  game  laws  were  originally  designed  to 
save  the  hunting  for  the  ruling  classes.  That 
was  the  apparent  result  only.  They  started 
for  economic  reasons. 

Mankind  began  his  social  organization 
based  on  family  nomadic  groups,  who  took 
a living  from  the  uncultivated  woods  and 
waters  by  hunting,  grazing  or  fishing.  He 
had  no  thought  of  a proprietary  interest  in 
the  land  itself.  Agricultural  settlements  en- 
croached on  this  wilderness,  but  left  the 
uncultivated  part  for  anyone  who  could 
support  himself  on  it.  We  thus  had  long 
before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  the 
encroachment  of  the  farmer  upon  the  estab- 
lished state  of  nature.  As  land,  however, 
was  the  source  of  all  wealth  in  those  days, 
its  control  became  the  only  way  of  acquiring 
more  stored-up  wealth  than  a man  could 
carry  with  him.  It  also  became  the  only 
way  a man  could  acquire  wealth  which  could 
be  transmitted  to  his  descendants  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  It  was  not  until  late 
in  our  history  that  the  law  recognized  anrl 
protected  the  descent  of  personal  property. 
Possession  of  personal  property  was  legal 
title. 

Wealth  arising  from  the  control  of  land, 
however,  was  based  mainly  on  the  control 
of  arable  land.  Mining  was  of  little  prac- 
tical importance.  But  to  control  arable  land 
the  surrounding  wilderness  had  to  be 
brought  under  control  or  the  cultivated  land 
was  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the 
nomadic  wilderness  dwellers.  Consequently 
as  large  and  powerful  landholding  families 
grew  up  they  had  to  control  the  wilderness 
as  well  as  the  settled  portions  of  their  do- 
mains. These  landlords  became  the  rulers 
and  nobility. 

It  so  happens  that  the  European  land- 
holding  families  acquired  their  lands  just  as 
Europe  was  emerging  from  the  greatest 
moral,  financial  and  spiritual  depression  our 
culture  has  ever  known.  This  was  the  period 


called  the  Dark  Ages  or  the  Middle  Ages 
when  men  were  so  desperate,  superstitious 
and  confused  that  we  saw  the  amazing 
phenomena  of  the  Crusades.  These  were 
made  in  the  desperate  hope  that  some  divine 
relief  would  come  to  the  world  if  the  Holy 
Land  were  once  more  in  Christian  hands.  II 
may  seem  a digression  to  bring  this  in,  but 
its  relevancy  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  the  common  man  lost  his  interest  iti 
and  control  of  his  right  to  hunt  and  fish, 
The  scarcity  of  food  almost  eliminated  the 
game  from  the  woods  and  the  palatable  fish 
from  the  inland  waters.  And  once  elimi- 
nated the  landowner  saw  to  it  that  the  forests 
never  again  became  adequately  fruitful  tc 
support  a population.  He  didn’t  want 
group  living  in  his  territory  who  didn’t  till 
the  land,  pay  him  rent,  and  remain  under 
his  control.  His  legal  method  of  bringing 
this  about  was  to  declare  all  the  game  and 
palatable  fish  as  his  by  law  and  make  it  a 
crime  to  kill  or  take  any.  He  then  hunted, 
himself,  for  sport  and  for  the  purpose  of 
patrolling  his  land.  Those  who  lived  in  the 
woods  and  off  the  game  and  fish  became 
poachers,  outlaws,  and  the  scourge  of  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  We  adopted  somewhat 
the  same  attitude  as  the  European  landlord 
when  our  Army  killed  off  the  buffaloes  to 
starve  the  Indians  back  onto  the  reserva 
tions.  The  significant  fact  is  that  from 
this  European  situation  the  game  laws  arose 
and  appeared  to  be  enforced  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ruling  classes  and  they  fell  in  their 
full  weight  upon  the  poacher  and  the  farmer 
both  of  whom  came  to  hate  and  resent  the 
sportsman.  Consequently,  there  grew  up  in 
the  public  mind  the  idea  that  the  fish  and 
game  laws  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  favored 
outsider. 

North  America  was  settled  by  the  agri' 
cultural  classes  from  Europe.  Upon  their 
arrival  here  they  brought  a tradition  of  re 
sentment  against  game  and  fish  laws  into  a 
wilderness  with  a seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  game.  There  was  no  thought  of 
conservation.  The  farmer  was  rid  of  the 
sportsman  and  the  ordinary  man  could  not 
see  where  he  was  hurt  by  violation  of  the 
hated  game  laws.  Consequently  the  en- 
forcement of  game  laws  has  never  had  the 
public  sanction  that  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  the  maintenance  of  peace 
have  had. 

( Continued  on  Page  28 ) 
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HORSE  SENSE — From  Page  9 


“Take  a little  more  time, 
Take  a little  more  care, 
Take  a lot  less  lives.” 


3Ut  neither  saw  it  in  time  to  shoot.  The 
uiimal  took  refuge  under  an  old  wooden 
jlatform.  One  of  the  youths  took  a stick 
md  tried  to  poke  it  out.  When  this  brought 
10  results,  he  suggested  that  his  companion 
•aise  the  one  end  of  the  platform,  while  he 
vatched  from  the  other  end.  This  was  ac- 
lomplished.  The  other  himter  spied  the 
•abbit  and  he  promptly  shot  at  it.  When 
:he  smoke  had  cleared  away  it  was  found 
hat  the  rabbit  had  been  missed  but  that  the 
;ompanion  had  been  seriously  woimded  in 
he  leg  and  foot.  Foolishness,  entirely 
ivoidable;  a lack  of  horse  sense. 

When  we  hear  of  cases  such  as  the  follow- 
ng,  we  have  every  right  to  raise  the  ques- 
;ion,  “What  fools  these  mortals  be?”  Four 
nen  with  three  small  boys  went  fox  hunting, 
rheir  dogs  routed  a fox  and  were  giving 
ihase  when  one  of  the  party  shot  and  crip- 
pled it.  The  wounded  animal  took  refuge 
Ji  a groundhog  hole.  The  hunters  dis- 
lussed  the  situation  and  dug  down  irntU 
hey  could  see  its  head  about  two  feet  be- 
leath  the  surface.  Whereupon  it  was  agreed 
hat  it  would  be  nice  to  let  the  seven  and 
Dne-half  year  old  son  of  one  of  them  shoot 
he  animal,  since  it  was  the  first  fox  the  boy 
lad  ever  seen.  One  of  the  men  proceeded 
to  carry  out  this  suggestion,  which,  as  the 
event  proved,  indicated  that  he  had  more 
consideration  for  the  fox’s  hide  than  for  his 
owh  skin.  He  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
hole  and  with  his  penknife  carefully  removed 
the  wad  from  the  shell  and  extracted  two- 
thirds  of  the  shot.  He  replaced  the  wad, 
recrimped  the  shell,  inserted  it  in  his  twenty- 
guage  shotgun  and  raised  the  weapon  to 
the  boys  shoulder,  where  he  supported  it. 
With  his  free  hand  he  pressed  off  the 
safety.  Then  things  began  to  happen — a 
lot  of  things — and  all  of  them  bad.  The  fox 
jumped  out.  The  hunter  grabbed  it  by  the 
head.  The  boy  obeyed  instructions.  The 
gun  went  off — and  so  did  Reynard,  as- 
tounded that  they  were  so  utterly  lacking 
in  “horse  sense.”  The  doctor  took  27  shot 
from  the  man’s  right  hand.  As  for  his 
companions,  surely  Lady  Luck  must  have 
been  with  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  reams  of  paper  have 
been  used  in  publicizing  safety  precautions, 
and  that  every  outdoors  magazine  has  pub- 
lished them  from  time  to  time,  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  refresh  our  minds  concerning 
them  in  this  chapter.  They  might  well 
be  titled,  “How  to  go  Hunting  and  Live.” 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Manufacturer’s  Institute, 
the  “Ten  Commandments  of  Safety”  have 
been  widely  distributed.  They  follow: 

1.  Treat  every  gun  with  the  respect  due 
a loaded  gxm.  This  is  the  cardinal  rule 
of  gun  safety. 

2.  Carry  only  empty  guns,  taken  down 
or  with  the  action  open,  into  your  auto- 
mobile, camp  and  home. 

3.  Always  be  sure  that  the  barrel  and 
action  are  clear  of  obstructions. 

4.  Always  carry  your  gun  so  that  you 


can  control  the  direction  of  the  muzzle, 
even  if  you  stumble. 

5.  Be  sure  of  your  target  before  you 
pull  the  trigger. 

6.  Never  point  a gun  at  anything  you 
do  not  want  to  shoot. 

7.  Never  leave  your  gun  unattended 
imless  you  unload  it  first. 

8.  Never  climb  a tree  or  a fence  with 
a loaded  gun. 

9.  Never  shoot  at  a fiat,  hard  surface  or 
the  surface  of  water. 

10.  Do  not  mix  gunpowder  and  alcohol. 
Woodchuck  or  groundhog  hunting  is  in- 
creasing as  a popular  hunting  sport  each 
year.  In  most  states  the  animals  are  hunted 
during  the  summer  months.  As  a result  of 
warm  weather,  safety  precautions  are  cast 
aside  in  favor  of  greater  comfort;  then  the 
fatal  and  non-fatal  accidents  increase  in 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  brethren  of  the 
fraternity  who  pursue  these  popular  little 
animals  will  do  well  to  observe  a few 
simple  rules: 

1.  Don’t  sit  or  lie  in  the  grass,  or  in  a 
field. 

2.  Don’t  sit  with  your  back  against  a 
tree. 

3.  Don’t  sit  near  a groundhog  burrow. 

4.  Don’t  fail  to  wear  plenty  of  bright 
“red”  cloth,  particularly  on  your  head; 
identify  your  presence  and  position  with  a 
“red”  cloth  flag  so  that  it  can  be  clearly 
seen. 


5.  Don’t  shoot  until  you  are  certain  your 
target  is  legal  game  and  not  a hvunan. 


One  safety  measure  commonly  overlooked 
by  the  big  game  hunters  who  kill  an  animal 
is  their  failure  to  identify  their  presence  by 
fastening  “red”  cloth  on  the  antlers  of  the 
deer,  and  on  some  clearly  visible  part  of 
a bear,  when  bringing  dead  game  out  of  the 
woods.  Create  some  sort  of  human  noise, 
whistle  if  alone,  sing,  shout  occasionally,  or 
do  anything  to  let  hunters  in  the  area  know 
a human  being  is  nearby.  These  sugges- 
tions may  sound  foolish,  but  the  records 
are  full  of  cases  where  both  fatal  and  serious 
non-fatal  accidents  have  occurred  where  a 
hvmter  failed  to  see  a more  successful 
nimrod  dragging  or  carrying  a big  game 
animal  out  of  the  woods. 

In  addition  to  the  general  safety  precau- 
tions to  be  exercised  by  persons  hunting, 


The  CARELESS  hunter  ha.s  to  get 
out  of  lots  of  trouble  that  the  C.AKE- 
FUL  hunter  never  gets  into. 


both  big  and  small  game  in  unison,  the 
following  are  suggested  as  special  precau- 
tions to  observe  in  reducing  accidents: 

1.  Look!  Make  certain,  and  don’t  take  it 
for  granted  that  nobody  is  in  your  line 
of  fire. 

2.  If  you  are  hunting  as  a member  of  a 
party,  make  certain  all  members  are 
proceeding  abreast;  don’t  take  it  for 
granted.  Actually  “see”  the  hunter  who 
should  be  to  your  right  or  left,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

3.  Wear  bright  “red”  and  plenty  of  it, 
particularly  on  your  headgear,  shoulders 
and  back,  lest  somebody  “blow  your  top.” 

4.  Don’t  hunt  alone.  If  you  are  injured, 
take  ill  or  become  lost,  your  chances  for 
help  are  greatly  enhanced  if  someone  is 
with  you;  besides  it  is  more  enjoyable  to 
himt  with  a congenial  companion. 

5.  A fine  placard  for  the  wall  of  your 
cabin  reminds  you  that: 


“ALL  GUNS  ARE  LOADED” 


There  are  so  many  Don’ts  to  be  observed 
in  connection  with  and  while  hunting  that 
some  folks  become  confused.  A few  of  the 
more  important  ones  appear  below.  It  is 
better  to  know  and  observe  them,  than  not 
to  have  known  at  all. 

1.  Don’t  attempt  to  shoot  out  a bullet 
or  any  other  obstruction  lodged  in  a 
firearm. 

2.  Don’t  forget  to  check  magazine- 
loading guns  twice  before  considering  them 
unloaded;  then  point  the  muzzle  high  in 
the  air  before  depressing  the  trigger. 

3.  Don’t  shoot  modern  smokeless  pow- 
ders, even  though  not  high  speed,  in  fire- 
arms with  Damascus,  twist  or  other  barrels 
of  their  equivalent. 

4.  Don’t  forget  to  remove  immediately 
all  shells  from  your  firearm  if  you  fall 
in  the  mud  or  snow;  check  the  weapon 
from  the  breech  toward  the  muzzle  for 
obstruction. 

5.  Don’t  carry  shells  for  any  other  type, 
guage  or  caliber  of  firearm  other  than  the 
one  in  use.  Check  your  pockets  daily, 
and  before  you  start  to  hunt. 

6.  Don’t  use  questionable  ammunition 
loads  in  your  shotgun,  rifle  or  pistol  with- 
out first  consulting  a competent  gunsmith. 

7.  Don’t  make  home-made  repairs  to  the 
firing  pin  of  your  gun;  take  it  to  a com- 
petent gunsmith. 

8.  Don’t  fool  yourself.  Buy  a good  fire- 
arm produced  by  a reputable  manufac- 
turer. 

9.  Don’t  attempt  to  unload  an  exposed 
hammer  type  firearm  unless  held  in  a 
position  so  that  no  injury  can  be  inflicted 
upon  a human  being — seen  or  unseen. 

10.  Don’t  under  any  circumstances  load, 
discharge  or  attempt  to  discharge  any 
foreign-made  firearm,  particularly  those 
designed  for  foreign  military  service,  until 
you  have  consulted  a qualified  gunsmith. 
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them  by  the  degree  of  my  weariness,  ] 
thought  that  they  were  much  higher  thar 
that. 

As  I ascended  the  slope  by  an  old  wind 
ing  sheep  path,  my  faithful  Mike  was  busj 
with  the  bushes  and  the  briar-patches  or^ 
either  side.  I had  called  him  away  from 
good  covey  in  an  open  level  pasture,  anc; 
had  brought  him,  without  any  explanation  j 
to  this  rugged  and  unfamiliar  country.  Bu' 
he  came  cheerfully,  working  all  the  time 
Sometimes  this  same  dog  used  to  make  m( 
ashamed  of  myself;  for  I was  his  god,  anc 
often  my  behavior,  especially  toward  him 
was  very  far  from  godlike.  But  the  onljjl^ 
time  he  ever  complained  was  when  I woulcP^' 
leave  home  without  him. 

I did  not  find  it  hard  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions Jeff  had  given  me.  The  four  blastec 
chestnuts  stood  out  vividly  against  the  darl 
background  of  the  mountain.  The  path  wai 
rocky  and  worn  shapeless  by  erosion,  bu 
the  ascent  was  gradual.  And  every  now 
and  then,  as  I turned  to  look  back,  I wa! 
repaid  by  a more  and  more  spacious  view 
of  the  Valley  behind  me. 

It  was  one  of  those  still  and  misty  after-' 
noons  in  November  when,  though  it  is  nol 
raining,  everything  seems  dripping;  anc 
under  such  conditions  a bird  dog  can  dc"’^ 
his  very  best  work.  And  the  bird  huntej|‘*y 
also;  for  he  can  hear  anything.  For  my' 
part,  I have  long  since  stopped  hunting  in 
a high  wind.  It’s  too  distracting;  and  it  is 
a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  game  car' 
easily  be  approached  in  unfavorable  weather 
Rather  it  may  be  said  that  the  wilder  the 
weather,  the  wilder  the  game.  Wind,  espe- 
cially, makes  game  skittish;  for  it  knows 
well  that  it  cannot  hear  an  enemy  approach- 
ing; hence  is  all  the  more  on  the  alert. 

When  I came  within  a hundred  yards 
of  the  dead  chestnuts,  I emerged  into  an 
old  clearing;  and  I found  myself  on  an  al- 
most level  bench  of  the  mountain.  There 
were  wild  grapes  here,  sumac,  blackberry 
canes,  and  dense  little  patches  of  mountain 
laurel.  Ahead  of  me  loomed  a huge  saw 
dust  pile,  weathered  and  tanned.  Again.st 
an  old  stump  was  a bed  of  white  sand;  and 
I saw  that  quail  had  been  washing  there. 

It  was  the  biggest  wash  I have  ever  seen. 
Maybe  Jeff  was  telling  the  truth.  There 
might  be  a big  covey  here;  but  I still 
doubted  his  description  of  the  size  of  the 
birds. 

As  every  hunfer  knows,  coveys  vary 
greatly  in  size:  a normal  covey  rarely  ex- 
ceeds twenty  birds;  the  average  covey  would 
be  ten  or  twelve.  Yet  once  in  the  deep 
South,  in  time  of  flood,  when  all  the  quail 
had  to  leave  the  lowlands,  I found  at  leasf 
four  covies  together.  I know  that  I killed 
twenty-six  birds  out  of  what  was,  tem- 
porarily, one  covey  of  at  least  sixty.  I had 
that  experience  long  before  there  were  bag 
limits  on  any  kind  of  game. 

All  the  way  up  the  mountain  Mike  had 
been  doing  his  best  to  find  something,  but 
not  once  had  he  had  any  luck.  I have 
often  thought  that  hunting  can  sometimes 
be  dull  for  a good  dog  as  well  as  for  a man. 
But  now,  where  a smother  of  wild  grape- 
vines made  a canopy  over  some  sassafras 
bushes,  Mike  began  to  show  signs.  I bore 
that  way;  but  before  I got  anywhere  near 


“You  see  those  four  tall  dead  chestnuts 
away  up  yonder?  There’s  an  old  sawdust 
pile  there.  That’s  where  the  mill  used  to 
be.  A big  covey  hangs  out  around  there, 
and  in  those  laurel  thickets  above  the  clear- 
ing where  the  mill  stood.” 

Without  being  sure  of  the  entire  truth 
of  what  he  had  been  telling  me,  I took  Jeff 
Meadows’  advice.  Calling  Mike  away  from 
his  unsteady  point  on  a rabbit,  I crossed  th.e 
stream  in  the  pasture,  where  shellbarks  lay 
scattered  on  the  ground  amid  the  tattered 
gold  of  the  freshly  fallen  hickory  leaves. 
The  aromas  of  autumn  were  in  the  air:  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  dewy  leaves;  the 
tang  of  woodsmoke;  the  aromatic  perfumes 
exhaling  from  the  dying  grasses,  and  from 
the  shrubbery  thickets  along  the  lazy  stream; 
the  spicy  scent  from  the  dense  pines  that 
darkly  fringed  the  base  of  the  hill  I was  to 
climb. 

I suppose  the  real  difference  between  a 
hill  and  a mountain  is  a mere  difference  in 
height.  These  hills  or  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  naturally 
vary  much  in  their  individual  elevations; 
but  some  of  them  rise  to  a height  of  two 
thousand  feet — maybe  more.  I know  that 
when  I used  to  climb  them,  and  measure 
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him,  he  was  on  a firm  stand.  As  the  place 
looked  a good  deal  more  like  grouse  than 
quad  to  me,  I rather  expected  one  or  two 
of  those  tawny  aristocrats  to  thunder  up. 
But  up  to  the  time  I came  alongside  Mike, 
nothing  happened.  I looked  at  him.  A 
pointing  bird-dog,  if  he  is  certain,  is  really 
in  a trance;  and  a faraway  light  is  in  his 
eyes.  I knew  from  his  aspect  that  Mike 
was  not  fooling.  I thought  I had  better  edge 
around  the  tumbled  vines,  on  which  clusters 
of  misty  blue  foxgrapes  were  hanging.  Mike, 
however,  did  not  budge  an  inch. 

Many  a good  bird  dog  is  fooled  when, 
after  getting  the  full  scent  of  the  covey,  the 
birds  silently  move  off;  and  on  a damp  day 
(they  can  do  this  with  hardly  a sound.  I 
thought  it  possible  that  this  had  happened 
when  suddenly  the  whole  heavy  jungle  of 
grapevines  seemed  to  explode.  Out  went 
one  of  the  largest  single  coveys  of  quail  I 
had  ever  seen.  There  certainly  were  not 
fewer  than  thirty  birds, — perhaps  a few 
more.  And  they  were  as  big  and  as  fast 
as  Jeff  had  told  me  they  were.  I was  so 
surprised  that  Jeff  had  really  told  the  truth 
that  I got  only  one  on  the  rise.  When  Mike 
brought  him  to  me,  I was  aniazed  at  his  size. 
I compared  him  to  those  I had  in  my  pocket. 
He  looked  almost  twice  as  big  and  felt  twice 
as  heavy.  As  I have  said,  an  ordinary 
Valley  quail  weighs  only  three  or  four 


ounces.  This  bird  would  go  six  or  seven. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a real  discovery.  To  get 
two  or  three  of  these  big  boys  would  be 
like  getting  a herd-bull  of  a grouse. 

When  a covey  of  ordinary  quail  is  flushed, 
all  of  them  usually  go  in  the  same  direction. 
They  light  scattered,  but  the  individuals  are 
not  usually  far  apart.  But  these  birds 
seemed  to  go  in  every  direction  except  di- 
rectly downhill.  They  fanned  out  over  a 
wide  and  rough  territory.  There  were 
plenty  of  rocks  underfoot  so  that  I had  to 
watch  every  step  I took;  there  were  dense 
laurel  patches,  and,  where  a little  stream 
trickled  down,  there  were  coverts  of  ferns 
and  greenbriars.  Under  the  circumstances  1 
decided  to  let  Mike  do  the  heavy  work.  The 
first  stand  he  made  was  a full  two  hundred 
yards  from  where  I had  flushed  the  covey. 
This  was  a single,  which  corkscrewed  into 
the  tree-tops  like  a grouse.  I managed  to 
get  him.  Up  and  down  those  slopes,  through 
dogwood  and  sumac  and  locust  thickets  Mike 
and  I worked  our  way.  By  the  time  it  had 
begun  to  get  a little  dusky,  I had  killed 
seven  of  these  mountain  quail.  Homeward 
we  then  turned  toward  the  Valley  with  its 
lights  beginning  to  twinkle. 

This  had  been  angle  shooting,  hillside 
shooting,  brush  shooting,  perhaps  a little 
more  difficult  than  grouse  shooting  except 
that  these  birds  lay  better  to  the  dog  than 
grouse  would.  The  climbing  was  hard,  the 
footing  uncertain.  A good  many  birds  got 
away  before  I had  a chance  to  shoot.  And 
I missed  several.  But  it  was  great  while 
it  lasted. 

The  people  of  the  Valley,  believe  these 
are  just  Valley  birds  that  withdraw  to  the 
mountain  on  the  approach  of  winter.  I 
doubt  this.  These  birds  are  different.  Be- 
sides, here  they  have  plenty  of  water,  food, 
shelter;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there 
are  probably  fewer  predators  on  such  a 
mountain.  Certainly  there  are  more  hawks 
in  the  Valley  and  more  skunks;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  roaming  house-cats,  perhaps 
the  very  worst  enemy  that  quail  have  close 
to  civilization.  I think  these  birds  live  in  the 


SNOOPER — From  Page  8 


are  rugs  to  be  washed — he  hates  slippery 
linoleum! 

Like  most  babies,  whether  animal  or 
human.  Snooper  hates  to  be  alone  and  the 
minute  the  bathroom  door  is  closed  con- 
fining him  to  one  room,  he  starts  to  cry 
First  a plaintive  ma-aaaa  which  rises  to  an 
angry  pitch  then  changes  to  a soft  wail  as  if 
he  felt  sorry  for  himself.  More  often  than 
not  I open  the  door  and  pick  him  up  which 
is  exactly  what  he  wants. 

Everytime  someone  sees  Snooper  sitting 
on  my  lap,  following  me  through  the  house, 
or  nmning  to  meet  me  they  insist  that  it 
is  hard  to  believe  he  is  a deer,  but  he  is  so 
much  a part  of  our  family  that  we  just 
expect  him  to  act  the  way  he  does.  Another 
thing  that  amazes  his  visitors  is  the  fact 
that  he  and  our  dog,  Teddy,  are  still  the 
best  of  friends,  and  spend  much  of  their 
time  playing  together.  Snooper  bucks  and 
Teddy  nips  him  but  it  is  all  in  ftm. 

Snooper  has  not  been  a curiosity  to  us. 
On  the  contrary  he  has  meant  hard  work 
and  lots  of  it.  He  has  changed  our  schedule 


of  living  to  suit  his  needs  and  his  needs 
have  been  many.  We  try  to  give  him  the 
same  kind  of  care  a baby  would  get  because 
we  love  him  very  much,  and  he  responds  by 
being  a healthy,  lovable  little  fawn  now 
weighing  eleven  pound  and  a half,  and 
standing  fifteen  inches  tall.  He  is  still  very 
much  of  a baby  and  needs  a great  deal  of 


\ 


mountains,  and  their  wilderness  environ- 
ment accounts  for  their  superior  weight 
and  size. 

I revisited  that  place  in  the  winter,  dur- 
ing a time  of  deep  snow,  carrying  some  food. 
About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  saw- 
dust pile  I found  the  covey  in  a natural 
rock  shelter, — just  the  sort  of  place  that 
Indians  took  advantage  of  in  the  winters 
of  their  faroff  day.  It  was  easy  to  tell  that 
they  used  this  place  regularly  in  rough 
weather.  Here  was  a highly  intelligent 
selection  of  just  about  the  only  place  that 
would  make  them  independent  of  the  rigors 
of  winter.  By  studying  their  tracks  in  the 
snow,  I could  see  that  they  had  been  find- 
ing sufficient  food,  including  haws,  the  fruits 
of  the  wildrose,  and  some  buds. 

Ever  since  that  experience,  whenever  1 
have  my  choice  of  hunting  for  the  small 
quail  of  the  Valley  or  the  big  boys  of  the 
mountain,  I head  hillward.  And  I have  been 
wondering  whether  what  I found  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley  of  Permsylvania  may 
not  be  generally  true  wherever  one  has 
valley  and  mountain  topography.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  for  a hunter  to  find  out 
whether  these  noble  birds  are  in  his  part 
of  the  country  is  to  ask  a native  as  honest 
as  I found  Jeff  Meadows  to  be. 


care  and  protection.  But  Mr.  Reeder  has 
told  us  that  when  Snooper  is  an  adolescent 
too  large  for  living  in  a home,  he  will  trans- 
fer his  residence  to  a zoo — we  dread  that 
day,  but  we  are  happy  to  know  that  he  will 
be  safe  and  we  can  see  him.  To  us  that  is 
very  important. 


Editors  Note:  Permission  of  the  Game 

Commission  to  raise  wild  game  in  domestic 
captivity  is  not  generally  granted.  However, 
in  the  case  of  “Snooper”  Mrs.  Tyson  W2is 
asked  by  the  Commission  to  raise  the  fawn 
due  to  extremely  rare  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  abnormal  birth.  The  fawn 
has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Zoo  where  he  is  on  public  display. 

Turtles  have  no  teeth,  but  their  jawbones  are 
often  very  sharp  and  the  jaw  muscles  extremely 
powerful. 


Male  ants  live  but  a short  time  in  the  adult 
state.  The  workers  exist  only  a few  months. 
The  average  life  of  a queen  is  not  more  than 
twelve  months  although  some  queen  ants  have 
been  known  to  live  six  or  seven  years. 
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OUTLOOK  IN  WILDLIFE  LAW  ENFORCEMENT— From  Page  24 


Without  public  approval  law  is  not  en- 
forceable. But  the  public  in  North  America 
has  not  yet  thrown  off  the  deeply  ingrained 
feeling  that  game  laws  are  rather  snobbish. 
They  have  not  thoroughly  accepted  the  fact 
that  in  America  today  the  game  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  public  rather  than  the  property 
of  the  upper  or  sportsman  classes. 

It  is  with  these  things  in  mind  that  I say 
that  in  our  history  violations  of  the  game 
and  fish  laws  are  a comparatively  new  kind 
of  crime,  and  are  not  well-established  as 
criminal  in  their  nature.  From  the  long- 
term point  of  view,  I believe  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  criminal  aspects  of  game  and 
fish  law  violations  in  the  public  mind  by 
education  and  sensible  legislation  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  other  thing  that 
can  be  done.  I am  glad  that  education  and 
public  relations  rated  so  high  with  the  re- 
porting agencies  as  a method  of  combatting 
the  trend.  This  is  a basic  necessity  that 
won’t  be  changed  by  better  times  or  a wear- 
ing off  of  the  post  war  hysteria. 

I am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
won’t  make  much  headway  until  the  farmer’s 
attitude  toward  enforcement  is  more  cooper- 
ative. Although  the  farmer  just  because  he 
sees  and  feeds  the  game  on  his  own  land 
in  the  off  season  resents  anyone’s  telling 
him  what  he  can  do  with  it,  I believe  he  is 
the  greatest  potential  factor  in  law  enforce- 
ment that  we  have. 

I know  that  if  our  hunters  were  aware 
that  the  farmer  who  knew  of  their  viola- 
tions would  turn  them  in  and  appear  in  court 
against  them,  there  would  be  a sharp  drop 
in  violations.  There  would  be  very  few 
undetected'  violations  if  the  farmers  were 
alert  to  their  own  interest  in  game  and  fish 
conservation.  I think  they  would  quickly 
take  care  of  both  the  ignorant  smart-alec 


type  and  the  commercially  motivated  type  of 
violator. 

Fortunately  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  various  Conservation  Departments  and 
the  more  progressive  sportsmen’s  associations 
are  looking  for  some  method  to  bring  the 
farmer  actively  into  the  picture,  and  I be- 
lieve that  something  will  be  found  as  soon 
as  the  sportsmen  and  Game  Commissions 
will  recognize  that  raising  a game  crop  de- 
serves tangible  recompense  of  some  sort 
even  though  it  be  of  such  a minor  character 
as  cooperative  food  plot  planting  and  pre- 
dator control. 

Before  closing  I should  like  to  say  a word 
about  dealing  with  the  problem  by  raising 
fines  and  tightening  up  on  enforcement.  If 
you  try  to  make  your  fines  too  high  you 
won’t  get  convictions  and  you  won’t  get 
public  cooperation  in  the  field.  “Tighten- 
ing up  on  enforcement’’  is  not  particularly 
feasible  unless  the  laws  are  good  and  the 
program  has  public  approval. 

We  in  Central  Pennsylvania  have  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  acid  test  of  the  public 
attitude  toward  violators.  We  find  that  where 
there  is  good  public  acceptance  of  the  en- 
forcement program,  we  can  get  the  news- 


papers to  publish  the  names  of  all  violators] 

, who  are  convicted.  This  publicity  is  with-  f 
out  question  the  strongest  indirect  weapon! 
for  law-abidingness  we  have  today.  On  | 
the  other  hand  we  find  as  a practical  matter ! 
that  where  the  program  is  unpopular  the ; 
newspapers  will  refuse  to  adopt  a policy  of  * 
publishing  all  names.  We  find  the  news- 1 
papers  quite  proficient  in  reflecting  the  pub- 
lic attitude  and  we  recommend  this  as  a J 
test  to  find  out  how  the  public  thinks  you] 
are  doing. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I agree  with  the  ] 
optimists.  As  a matter  of  fact  I feel  that] 
nothing  short  of  a national  calamity  wiilj 
prevent  our  people  from  becoming  fully] 
conscious  of  their  stake  in  thoroughgoing  | 
law  enforcement.  When  this  occurs  the  ] 
while  matter  will  be  lifted  onto  an  entirely  I 
higher  level  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  time] 
really  to  practice  conservation. 


Again  this  year  Huntingdon  County  highlj 
school  students  will  compete  for  $55  in  cashf 
prizes  in  an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  | 
Huntingdon  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  F 
League.  Mrs.  Maxwell  W.  Steel  had  beenf 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  charged  ( 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  arrange- j 
ments  for  the  contest  and  awarding  the  fourj 
cash  prizes.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Attorney ' 
Richard  Linton,  William  R.  Norris  and  J» 
Walter  Snyder.  With  the  exception  of  Sny- 
der, the  group  guided  the  1946  contest  to  a] 
successful  conclusion. 

First  prize  will  be  $25  and  three  additional ! 
prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5  will  be  offered. 
Rules  will  be  framed  by  the  committee  and 
all  high  school  students  in  the  country  wiilj 
be  urged  to  enter  the  competition. 
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the  nearest  spruce  branches  that  hung  down  to  the  ground.  So 
quick  was  his  dash  that  it  was  almost  a blur.  Around  the  tree 
were  sufficient  leaves  to  hide  him.  The  dog  moved  a few  steps 
toward  the  hidden  bird  and  locked  up  tightly.  He  seemed  sure 
the  bird  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  cover.  Somehow,  I had 
a feeling  I should  keep  my  eyes  on  the  bird  and  forget  the  gun 
this  one  time.  While  the  dog  remained  staunch,  I saw  ol’  ruff 
sneak  out  from  under  the  tree,  silently  and  deliberately,  creep 
through  the  brush,  leaves  and  briers  and  make  his  way  to  the 
bank  of  the  creek  that  paralleled  the  path.  He  passed  from  my 
sight  at  the  creek  and  a few  seconds  later  he  flushed  about  thirty 
yards  down  the  creek  when  I stood  up  and  noised  the  leaves. 

My  dog  has  hunted  grouse  almost  exclusively  for  seven  seasons 
of  his  eight  years  and  there  before  my  very  eyes  I had  actually 
seen  a bird  completely  baffle  him.  Hereafter,  I shall  remember 
that  trickery  when  a dog  has  an  unproductive  point  and  I shall 
be  more  profoundly  conscious  of  his  ability  when  I flush  a grouse 
from  his  point. 

To  make  a grouse  hold  to  the  point,  the  dog  must  be  fast, 
bold  and  accurate,  approaching  his  game  confidently  and  with 
the  minimum  of  “game  making.”  This  decisive  action  seems  to 
either  charm  or  bewilder  the  bird,  thus  the  dog  can  pin  him 
down  while  he  fears  to  run  or  fly  imtil  the  hunter  approaches. 
The  pointer  or  setter  that  successfully  points  and  holds  this  most 
difficult  of  all  game  birds  is  a rare  treasure  indeed. 

The  ringneck  is  a running  bird  and  is  also  a task  for  the  point- 
ing dog.  Many  worthwhile  dogs  use  the  “reading  system”  to 
follow  the  pheasant  until  it  reaches  heavy  cover.  The  method  is 


hard  on  both  hunter  and  dog  because  considerable  distance  is  | 
usually  covered  before  the  bird  squats  or  flushes. 

There  are  a few  dogs  that  have  learned  to  close  in  on  a running 
bird,  circle  and  point  in  front  of  the  runner,  thus  locking  him 
up  tight. 

Here  again,  I like  the  fast  dog  that  covers  a ringneck  before  he 
has  time  to  plan  his  retreat. 

The  quail  syncronizes  most  perfectly  with  the  pointing  dog  and 
normally  will  lie  quietly  to  a point.  Bob  White  is  the  bird  on 
which  to  train  the  young  dog,  because  he  behaves  rather  nicely  in 
the  field.  I have  seen  quail  in  swampy  woodland  cover  that 
proved  exception  to  the  rule;  however,  I do  feel  the  quail  is  byj 
far  the  easiest  of  game  birds  for  the  dog  to  handle. 

Woodcock  lie  close  under  most  conditions,  but  still  they  require 
delicate  handling  by  seasoned,  experienced  woodcock  dogs.  So 
many  good  bird  dogs  will  refuse  to  either  point  or  retrieve  a 
woodcock. 

Sharptails  ’and  prairie,  chickens  will  stop  and  remain  under 
a dog’s  point  so  well  that  professional  dog  trainers  are  spending 
summers  on  the  prairies  now  to  train  young  dogs  and  condition 
the  older  ones.  The  wide  open  country  provides  ample  space 
and  game  for  the  field  trial  dog  to  show  his  range,  speed  and 
game  handling. 

We  can  train  our  dogs  in  the  yard  and  break  them  with  pigeons 
or  other  artificial  game,  but  true  greatness  in  our  canine  friends 
can  come  only  from  actual  experience  in  the  woods  and  fields 
handling  wild,  smart,  elusive  game  birds. 
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I. line  state  championships  in  all  classes.  In 
ittendance  were  archers  from  all  parts  of 
'ennsylvania  as  well  as  shooters  from  New 
vork,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
laryland  and  Ohio. 

; One  of  the  first  questions  a spectator  asks 
|i,  “How  do  you  aim  an  arrow?”  The  answer 
5 that  some  archers  rely  upon  a sight 
ttached  to  the  bow.  Some  of  these  sights 
ire  mechanical  wonders,  and  are  rivaled 
I'l  perfection  only  by  the  intricate  and  pre- 
ise  sighting  mechanisms  that  are  part  of  a 
ne  rifle.  Other  archers  use  no  artificial 
ighting  aids  whatsoever,  doing  all  aiming 
;y  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  the  “in- 
tinctive  method,”  although  that  is  a rather 
Misleading  term.  A more  descriptive  word 
Vould  be  “estimative,”  meaning  that  the 
rcher  must  estimate  the  amount  by  which 
‘le  must  hold  his  arrow  over  or  under  the 
arget,  depending  upon  the  distance,  in  order 
hat  he  may  score  a hit.  Like  all  projectiles, 
n arrow  travels  in  an  arc,  and  it  is  only 
fter  considerable  practice  that  one  learns 
■nd  gets  the  feel  of  proper  elevation.  To 
|lescribe  in  detail  the  aiming  of  an  arrow 
ly  estimation  is  a difficult  job.  The  closest 
nalogy  is  to  ask,  “Well,  how  do  you  aim  a 
laseball?”  although  that  is  not  too  good  a 
omparison  since  in  archery  the  shooter  has 
I he  arrow,  the  bow,  the  arrow  head,  and  his 
'iiwn  hand  by  which  he  may  estimate  the 
listance  to  the  object  which  he  desires  to 
lit.  Most  field  archers  aim  by  the  in- 
tictive  method,  having  found  from  experi- 
nce  that  under  actual  hunting  conditions 
here  is  little  time  to  measure  or  even  esti- 
nate  yardages  and  to  adjust  a sight  accord - 
ngly.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  that 
:an  he  attained,  there  are  archers  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  can  with  considerable  con- 
dstency  hit  a target  no  larger  than  a quarter 
it  distances  up  to  twenty  yards,  and  who 
;an  repeatedly  snuff  a lighted  candle  at  the 
! ;ame  distance.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
: /ou  readers  may  have  seen  the  feat  per- 
: 'ormed  at  one  of  the  archery  demonstra- 
:ions  that  have  been  given  in  various  parts 
jf  the  state. 
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A second  question  often  asked  is  in  regard 
to  the  penetrating  power  of  an  arrow  and  the 
maximum  distance  that  it  can  be  shot.  From 
a bow  of  55  to  60  pounds  pull,  a blunt  arrow 
can  be  shot  completely  through  a white 
pine  board  that  measures  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. A hunting  arrow  with  a sharpened 
steel  blade  can  easily  be  shot  through  a 
pressed  steel  frying  pan,  metal  of  similar 
thickness  and  hardness,  or  through  an  old 
auto  tire.  If  a paper  container  that  measures 
about  10  inches  on  a side  is  filled  with  dry 
sand,  a himting  arrow  will  pass  through  it. 


The  same  target  will  stop  a slug  from  a .38 
cal.  revolver,  believe  it  or  not.  A modern 
bow  of  moderate  weight  (pulling  strength  of 
50  to  60  pounds)  will  easily  shoot  a sharp 
hunting  arrow  completely  through  big  game 
A study  of  the  records  of  the  National  Field 
Archers  Association  showing  the  number  of 
deer  killed  each  year,  reveals  that  in  many 
instances  the  arrow  passes  diagonally 
through  the  animal,  which  means  that  at 
least  24  inches  or  more  of  flesh  and  tissue 
has  been  penetrated. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Left,  Robert  Kendig,  Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association  Field  Champion  with 
Harold  Spangler,  runner-up  to  the  title. 
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f If  he  was  so  successful  with  a modified-choke  pump,  then, 
vvhat  need  is  there  for  any  other  boring,  or  for  various  gadgets 
ivhich  enable  the  shooter  to  change  choke  as  quickly  as  a woman 
;an  change  her  lipsitck?  The  only  one  is  this:  different  hunters 
jiave  different  ideas,  and  the  variety  available  enables  each  of 
iithem  to  make  a choice  which  he  feels  is  exactly  suited  to  his 
I needs.  As  far  as  practical  efficiency  is  concerned,  I seriously 
doubt  whether  anyone  really  needs  anything  but  a modified  choke 
boring,  but  peace  of  mind  is  something  else  again. 

Personally,  I don’t  want  an  unsightly  knob  on  the  muzzle  of 
tny  pump  or  automatic  and  so  I don’t  care  for  variable -choke 
devices,  although  I am  willing  to  admit  freely  that  this  is  nothing 
whatever  but  prejudice  and  that  the  man  who  feels  he  isn’t 
properly  equipped  without  one  on  his  gun  is  perfectly  justified  in 
having  it. 

Of  course,  one  valid  use  of  such  a gadget  is  as  an  eye-catching 
device.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Bob  Nichols  with  this  muzzle- 
bandage  and  bevel-block  front  sight,  both  of  which  serve  to  catch 
the  eye  and  make  shotgun  pointing  (or  aiming,  if  you  must) 
faster  and  more  accurate. 

In  the  double  gun  my  choice  still  is  for  an  open  boring  in 
the  right  barrel  and  full  choke  in  the  left.  Here,  too,  I think 
I may  be  influenced  largely  by  prejudice  from  remembering  that 
old  20  whic’n  performed  so  well.  Possibly  I would  do  better  with 
improved  cylinder  right  and  modified  left,  especially  in  heavy 


cover.  Whatever  the  mental  process  underlying  it,  I enjoy  the 
feeling  that  I can  reach  away  out  there  with  that  left  barrel 
in  case  I need  to. 

A few  years  ago  virtually  all  single-barrel  guns  had  full-choke 
barrels.  More  recently  an  increasing  number  of  the  boys  have 
seen  the  light  and  one  finds  more  modified  guns  in  the  field — 
and  even  in  the  duck  blinds. 

I very  seriously  question  whether  more  than  one  man  out  of 
ten  is  a good  enough  shot  to  utilize  a full-choke  12,  16  or  20 
gauge  gun  to  its  full  capabilities,  even  on  ducks.  I am  sure  that 
any  experienced  hunter  will  miss  more  birds  than  he  will  shoot 
at  out  of  range,  and  a beginner  will  have  a far  lower  percentage 
of  hits  on  birds  within  range,  although  he  may  waste  considerable 
ammunition  on  80-yard  “sky  scrapers.” 

The  best  argument  that  I can  think  of — for  the  other  fellow — 
is  that  a long-barrelled,  full-choke  gun  is  a good  conservation 
measure.  The  use  of  one  is  a heavy  handicap  in  the  upland  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  on  the  duck  marsh.  The  more 
hunters  who  use  full-choke  guns,  the  less  game  will  be  killed. 

By  now  you  may  have  gathered  that  I don’t  have  much  use 
for  full-choke  boring,  and  you  may  wonder  why  I shoot  a gun 
with  a full-choke  left  barrel.  The  answer  is,  dad -blast  it,  that 
I just  like  to  have  it  there.  Besides,  I kill  95  per  cent  of  my 
upland  birds  and  75  per  cent  of  my  ducks  with  the  open-bored 
right  barrel,  anyway! 


so 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 

1.  Fishes  by  dropping  the 
bait  gently  on  the  water 
5.  Popular  soft  drink 
9.  Bear’s  home 

12.  Otherwise 

13.  Paradise 

14.  Fuss 

15.  Labor 

16.  Tidy 

17.  Free  of 

18.  Printer’s  measure 

19.  Dines 
21.  Gives  off 

23.  Responds  to  stimulus 

25.  Map  or  chart 

26.  Indian 

27.  Hunter’s  most  important 
accessory 

30.  Autos 

32.  Falls  moistly 

33.  Sun  God 

34.  Age 

35.  Flat  surface 

36.  What  came  first,  this  or 
the  chicken? 

37.  French  article 

38.  Make  a speech 

39.  Minerals  in  the  raw 

40.  Florida  game-fish.  Not 
good  to  eat 

42.  Burro 

43.  Erodes 

44.  Changes 

47.  Row  between  seats 

49.  Layer 

50.  East  Indies  (Abbr.) 

51.  European  fish  or  a Roman 
date 

52.  Stuff 
54.  Chilled 

56.  Males 

57.  Large  book 


58.  System  of  writing  for 
secrecy 

59.  Reclined  in  a chair 

60.  Vegetable  embryo 

61.  Westerners’  mount 

Down 

1.  Restrain  through  fear 

2.  Unaccompanied 

3.  Pounds  per  square  inch 
(Abbr.) 


4.  Chooses 

5.  Copper  coins 

6.  Short  poems 

7.  Meadow 

8..  Western  animal  related  to 
the  deer 
9.  Courage 

10.  Correct  for  publication 

11.  Bobs  the  head 
20.  Consumed 

22.  Small  floor  pads 

24.  Subtle  emanation 

25.  Long  distance  communi- 
cating device 

27.  Thin  strips  of  wood 

28.  Impel 

29.  What  your  wife  does  when 
you  want  to  go  hunting 

30.  Scotsman 

31.  Site 

32.  Prearrangements 

35.  Shelters  from  harm 

36.  Celtic 

38.  Unlucky  gem 

39.  Large  flightless  bird  of 
Africa 

41.  Take  offense 

42.  Malt  beverage 

44.  What  the  hxmter  did  be- 
fore he  shot 

45.  Woody  stemmed  grasses 

46.  Borders 

47.  Purposes 

48.  Mental  picture 

49.  Not  wild 
53.  Fish  eggs 
55.  Pigeon’s  cry 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 


LEFFLER  BANQUET 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
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mens’  Clubs,  and  T.  E.  Williamson,  Presi-||jj 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaal 
Walton  League  of  America,  were  also  presen1*,t 

Highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  presents  I'jy] 
tion  to  Mr.  Leffler  by  Frank  Rutledge,  Presiffjji 
dent  of  the  Southwestern  Division,  Pennsyl  Jj 
vania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  of  ii 
bronze  plaque  commemorating  the  dinne.^™ 
and  Mr.  Lefiler’s  service.  In  his  responsi  'f® 
Mr.  Leffler  said  “I  would  not  feel  human  if 
did  not  feel  honored  at  this  testimonial  to  mi 
tonight.  But,  while  I feel  so  honored,  I alsi 
feel  that  this  is  a tribute  to  the  Pennsylvanii 
Game  Commission.  By  that  I mean  thi 
group  of  men  who  are  sitting  here  at  thi 
table  and  those  who  are  scattered  through 
out  the  audience.  If  it  weren’t  for  them 
there  would  be  nothing.  They  are  the  bes 
trained  men  in  God’s  green  earth  and  the; 
are  working  for  you  because  they  love  thei 
work.  Money  is  not  their  objective;  it  i 
service. 

“We  now  have  over  846,000  acres  of  StaO 
Game  Lands.  That  land  was  purchased  witl 
the  seventy-five  cent  increase  in  the  huntini 
license  fee  and  is  being  administered  for  al 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

Mr.  Leffler  concluded  by  saying  “I  feel  ver; 
humble.  I claim  no  credit.  It  belongs  to  th( 
personnel  and  my  colleagues  of  the  Garni 
Commission.  When  I go  to  Commissioi 
meetings,  I go  for  two  reasons — first,  to  servi 
the  sportsmen  of  the  State,  and,  secondly 
because  it  is  a pleasure  to  sit  around  thi 
table  with  my  fellow  Commissioners  am 
work  out  the  problems  which  confront  us,’ 
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FIELD  ARCHERY 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

So  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  a huntin; 
arrow  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  ai 
ounce  can  be  shot  from  300  to  350  yards  03 
more  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  bow 
which  is  more  important  than  its  ultimah 
poundage  or  pull.  With  special  equipmen 
it  is  possible  to  shoot  an  arrow  well  ovei 
650  yards,  and  some  shots  have  been  madd 
unofficially  that  measured  only  slightly  undei 
a half  mile.  To  the  miinitiated,  whose 
knowledge  of  archery  has  been  limited  tc 
the  toys  mounted  on  card  board  with  Indiar 
head  dresses  and  sold  in  large  quantities  foi 
children  at  Christmas  time,  the  above  men- 
tioned feats  seem  unbelievable,  but  figeiree 
and  statistics  are  available  which  will  verify 
all  claims. 

If  you  have  never  tried  archery,  may  we 
suggest  that  you  give  it  a try  and  investigate  ] 
its  possibilities  as  a healthful  outdoor  sport.  i 
Like  everything  else,  it  will  not  appeal  to 
all,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  inherent  urge 
in  each  one  of  us  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow. 
Covered  by  the  all  too  thin  veneer  of  civili-  : 
zation  there  still  remains  many  of  the  primi-. 
tive  instincts  of  man,  and  one  of  those  is 
the  desire  to  shoot  with  the  bow.  Perhaps' 
you  too  will  discover  a new  sport  that  can 
give  you  many  happy  hours  of  pleasure  on 
the  field  range  and  later  in  the  pursuit  oi 
game.  In  the  words  of  Maurice  Thompson,' 
“So  long  as  the  new  moon  returns  to  the 
Heavens  a bent,  beautiful  bow,  so  long  will 
the  fascination  of  archery  keep  hold  of  the 
hearts  of  men.” 
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{after  the  hunt  is  over— From 


s then  rolled  in  flour  or  fried  without  it. 
lither  butter,  bacon  fat,  vegetable  shorten- 
ng  or  a combination  of  these  can  be  used 
n frying.  Cook  the  meat  until  it  is  well 
>rowned  on  all  sides  and  is  tender. 

The  turkey  never  became  the  emblem  of 
ihe  country  but  it  did,  by  popular  consent, 
>ecome  the  symbol  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
f your  conquering  hero  be  skillful  enough 

0 bag  his  wild  turkey  this  year,  here’s  one 
]vay  to  make  him  everlastingly  thankful  for 
iriginally  bagging  such  a fine  cook  to  begin 
vith.  Pick  and  dress  the  trophy  of  the  chase 
,ind  stuff  with  bread,  oyster,  or  chestnut 
ilressing.  Rub  the  entire  surface  of  the  tiir- 
|:ey  with  salt.  Cream  1/3  cup  of  butter  and 
,4  cup  of  flour  and  rub  into  the  turkey.  If 

1 he  bird  is  lean,  cover  the  breast  with  a 
,hin  slice  of  salt  pork.  Place  the  turkey 
in  the  dripping  rack  of  a boasting  pan  in  a 

00  degree  oven.  When  it  is  well  browned, 

1 educe  heat  to  275  degrees.  Next,  pour 
iver  the  turkey  one  cup  of  the  following 
tock:  one  cup  of  water,  one  or  two  celery 
libs  and  leaves  chopped,  % cup  sliced  onion, 

1;.nd  one  small  carrot,  sliced  parsley,  and 
jeasoning.  Cover  and  roast  until  done, 
.jiasting  every  15  minutes.  A 12-poxmd  tur- 
,:ey  should  take  about  three  hours’  roast- 
,ng.  To  keep  the  turkey  deliciously  moist, 
ifoast  it  with  the  breast  down.  Rest  it  on 
i he  breast  bone  by  steadying  with  small 
lllishes  such  as  custard  cups.  Reverse  the 
[,)ird  for  the  last  half  hour  to  brown. 

[i  You  may  possibly  be  confronted  some 
I ivening  by  the  sight  of  your  husband  puli- 
ng a quail  or  two  out  of  his  himting  coat. 
Vnd,  here’s  a tip  you  can  take  from  South- 
;m  epicures.  There  is  nothing  more  de- 
I ightful  to  the  palate  than  quail  on  toast. 

: lub  whole  dressed  birds  inside  and  out 
I'vith  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Truss  the 
egs  and  wings  with  slices  of  bacon.  Put 
he  birds  in  a roasting  pan  with  one  table- 
ipoon  of  butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
vater  for  each  bird  and  then  cook  in  a hot 
)ven  until  done.  Have  buttered  slices  of 
■;oast  ready  and  place  a bird  on  each  slice. 
Put  a little  more  butter,  a little  water,  and 
he  juice  of  one  lemon  (for  four  quail)  in 
he  roasting  pan,  simmer  for  three  minutes, 
md  pour  over  the  breasts  of  the  birds  as 
hey  lie  on  the  toast.  Garnish  with  parsley 
md  serve  quickly  while  hot.  And,  madam, 
f that  doesn’t  make  your  husband’s  mouth 
vater,  he  is  beyond  the  eating  stage  of  life. 

Chances  are  that  sooner  or  later  the  kids 
vill  be  pulling  gaudy  tail-feathers  from  the 
.;hicken-like  bird  the  “old  man”  has  man- 
jged  to  bag  in  the  day’s  hunt  and  you  will 
)e  confronted  with  the  raw  material  for  a 
vonderful  meal.  The  ringneck  pheasant  is 
ictually  a native  of  China  but  the  first 
jheasants  introduced  into  the  United  States 
ire  said  to,  have  been  imported  from  Eng- 
and  by  George  Washington  who  obtained 
leveral  pairs  for  his  Moimt  Vernon  estate 
n 1789.  After  your  husband  returns  home, 
3Uts  the  dogs  in  the  kennel  and  places  his 
?un  in  its  rack,  it’s  up  to  you  to  convince 
lim  there’s  a bigger  joy  to  hunting  than 
ust  bagging  birds  such  as  these.  A much 
jigger  thrill  awaits  him  at  the  dinner  table 
vhen  he  eats  pheasants  that  have  been 
laintily  and  delicately  cooked. 
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Pick  your  pheasant;  don’t  skin  it.  The 
fat  and  the  flavor  lie  under  the  skin.  Dis- 
joint your  pheasant  and  dredge  it  in  flour. 
Brown  it  in  deep  fat;  cover  with  cream;  turn 
the  fire  low  and  cook  slowly  until  the  meat 
almost  falls  off  the  bones.  Then,  you  can 
eat  with  a clear  conscience. 

Incidentally,  that  conscience  will  only 
be  clear  if  your  husband  brings  home  cock 
pheasants  for  your  culinary  treatment.  It’s 
illegal  to  shoot  hen  pheasants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania so  remind  “the  boss”  before  he  starts 
the  day’s  trip  afield  not  to  kill  the  hens  that 
lay  the  “golden”  pheasant  eggs  and  hatch 
the  birds  he  wants  to  get  next  year. 

Here’s  still  another  way  to  fix  up  your 
pheasant  once  it’s  in  the  bag.  Pluck,  clean, 
and  cut  the  bird  in  quarters.  Brush  with 
melted  butter.  Dust  with  salt  and  pepper 
mixed  with  a few  grains  of  cayenne.  Boil 
20  minutes,  first  flesh  side,  then  skin  side  up. 
Then  place  it  in  a pan;  add  a very  little 
water  or  soup  stock,  dot  with  butter  and 
steam  30  minutes  in  a slow  oven.  Serve 
with  brown  or  mushroom  sauce  or  with 
claret  gravy  and  a garnish  of  currant  jelly. 

The  biggest  problem  which  might  confront 
you  in  the  kitchen  will  be  the  sight  of  your 
spouse  squeezing  through  the  back  door  with 
a deer  draped  over  his  shoulder.  For  the 
past  30  years,  there  has  been  an  average  of 
more  than  32,000  deer  killed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania each  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  about 
1800  tons  of  edible  meat  annually,  meat  that 
is  delicious  food  anyone  will  relish  pro- 
viding it  has  been  properly  dressed,  cor- 
rectly cooked,  and  is  attractively  served. 

The  provision  concerning  the  proper  dress- 
ing of  your  deer  too  often  is  the  catch  in 
this  problem.  Too  many  deer  are  spoiled 
between  the  time  they  are  killed  and  the 
time  they  are  brought  into  the  kitchen. 
Therefore,  if  you  want  to  include  vension 
in  your  menus  this  winter,  better  give  your 
husband  this  briefing  before  he  starts  out 
for  the  tall  timber.  A deer  should  be  dressed 
out  immediately  after  it  is  killed.  Body 
heat  spoils  meat.  A cut  should  be  made 
from  the  breast  bone  to  the  base  of  the 
tail,  care  being  taken  not  to  puncture  the 
intestines.  Cut  around  the  vent  and  pull 
it  in.  Roll  out  the  viscera,  cut  the  gullet, 
loose  and  drain.  Then  your  deerslayer 
should  swab  the  whole  cavity  clean  and  dry. 
He  should  cool  the  carcass  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  then  hang  the  deer  by  the 
head.  The  sides  of  the  body  cavity  should 
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be  propped  open  with  a stick  so  that  air 
can  circulate  freely. 

In  bringing  your  meat  home,  he  cer- 
tainly won’t  “arrive  with  the  goods”  if  he 
just  throws  the  deer  across  the  front  fender 
and  let’s  it  go  at  that.  If  Mr.  Hunter  has  a 
long,  hot  trip  home,  he  should  skin  out 
your  deer,  quarter  the  carcass,  rub  salt  into 
the  meat  and  wrap  it  in  cheese  cloth  or 
packer’s  cloth.  If  his  trip  runs  into  second 
day,  he  should  cool  the  meat  during  the  night 
and  repeat  the  “insulating”  process  and,  once 
home,  he  should  arrange  to  properly  age  the 
vension  before  it  is  quick  frozen. 

Then,  of  course,  the  rest  is  up  to  you 
Venison  is  cooked  by  the  same  methods  that 
are  in  common  use  for  beef  of  a similar 
grade.  Some  persons  prefer  to  remove  the 
fat  from  venison  before  cooking  because  the 
fat  has  a tendency  to  cling  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  while  eating.  Suet,  pork  fat,  or 
bacon  may  be  mixed  with  ground  venison  or 
strips  of  bacon  or  salt  pork  may  be  placed 
over  the  outside  of  roasts  to  keep  the  meat 
from  becoming  too  dry. 

Tender  cuts  of  meat  are  cooked  by  dry 
heat  and  the  less  tender  cuts  by  moist  heat 
Young  bucks  and  does  furnish  the  more 
tender  meat.  The  meat  from  an  aged  animal, 
buck  or  doe,  can  be  made  appetizing  and 
tender  if  cooked  correctly.  Tomatoes,  onion, 
garlic,  spices,  and  herbs  are  often  added  if 
the  venison  flavor  is  objectionable.  How- 
ever, cooking  tests  made  in  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  indicate  that  correctly  cooked 
venison  which  had  been  properly  cared  for 
after  killing  probably  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  beef  of  a similar  grade. 

Tender  cuts  of  venison,  such  as  rib  and 
loin  chops,  round  steak,  and  leg  roasts,  can 
be  pan-  or  oven-broiled  or  roasted.  The 
less  tender  cuts,  such  as  neck,  shanks,  chuck, 
and  breast,  should  be  cooked  with  moist 
heat  or  ground  for  “deerburgers”  or  meat 
loaf.  They  make  particularly  good  mince- 
meat. 

There  you  have  some  basic  ideas,  Peim- 
sylvania  housewives.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Commonwealth  land- 
owners,  and  those  sportsmen  husbands  of 
yours  are  all  doing  their  utmost  to  supply 
your  dinner  table  with  the  finest  of  Mother 
Nature’s  horn  of  plenty.  Naturally,  they 
are  all  hoping  that  this  article  will  give  you 
some  help  in  carrying  out  your  end  of  the 
bargain. 

For  better  sport,  for  better  eating — DON’T 
WASTE  WILD  GAME. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  BL-icksnakes  hatch  their  young  from  eggs  mil 
right,  BUT  the  young  are  blotched  or  striped 
transversely  instead  of  being  a sleek  black  like 
their  parents. 

2.  Chimney  swifts  are  not  known  to  ever  perch 
save  when  they  cling  to  the  chimney  w.alls  where 
they  roost  and  nest.  They  do  break  oft  the 
tips  of  twigs  as  they  fly  by  for  nest  material. 

3.  A buck  deer  would  be  in  velvet  at  the  time 
of  year  that  lady  slippers  are  in  bloom. 

4.  Ruffed  grouse  do  not  feed  their  young  In 
the  nest.  Young  grouse  are  praecocial  and  shift 
for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  dry  off  after 
leaving  the  shell.  The  parent  birds  do  protect 
the  voung  in  times  of  danger,  calling  to  them 
to  take  cover,  either  under  leaves  or  under  the 
wings  of  the  adults. 
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Official  1947  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

C^en  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  lox  game.  On  November  1 no 
hunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6am  to  7:30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hours;  also  see  Special  Regulations  below  for  hours 
to  set  traps). 


upland  game  (Small  Game  possession  limit 
two  days'  bag) 

Ruffed  Grouse  

Quail,  Bobwhlte  


Wild  Turkeys  (See  11  counties  closed;  also  10 

counties  with  restricted  season)*  

Rabbits.  Cottontail  

Squirrels.  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds) 


Bag  Limits 


Seasons 


Season  closed  during  October,  1947. 

Grackles  (Bronze  & Purple;  

Bears,  over  one  yeaj*  old  by  individual* 

Bears,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 
Deer,  male  with  two  or  more  points  to  one 

antler  

Deer.  Antlerless  (Statewide)  

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or  more 

(Antlered  and  Antlerless  combined)  6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 
FUR-BE.4RERS — (See  notes  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Otters  and  Skunks*  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  statewide)*  2 

Opossums  Unprotected 

^SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 


Day 

Season 

Open 

Close 

2 . . 

6 

. . Nov.  1 

....  Nov. 

7 

4 .. 

12 

2 .. 

.. . . 8 

2 ,. 

8 

. . Nov.  1 

..i.  Nov. 

30* 

1 .. 

1 

4 . . 

....  20 

6 . . 

. . . . 24 

Unlimited 

. . Nov.  1 

Sept. 

30, 

1948 

2 .. 

6 

. . Dec.  22 

....  Jan. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

..  Oct.  15 

Feb. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

..  Nov.  1 

Feb. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

. . Nov.  1 

Sept. 

30, 

1948 

Unprotected 

from  Nov. 

1 . . Sept. 

30, 

1948 

1 . . 
7 

....  1 

..  Nov.  17 

Nov. 

22 

1 

. . Dec.  1 

Dec. 

12 

1 

. . Dec.  13 

only 

(See  hunting  dates  above) 


. . Nov.  1 Peb.  1,  1948 

. . Dec.  1 Feb.  1.  1948 

..  Feb.  15  ....  Mar.  1,  1948 

from  Oct.  1 . . Sept.  30,  1948 


Turkeys,  Counties  Closed — Adams,  Cumberland,  Payette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  L-ackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne, Monroe,  Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Turkeys,  Restricted  Season — Cameron,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter. Tioga  and  Warren,  Nov.  1-November  15  only. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  closing 
date  (see  Instructions  below  concerning  trapping). 

Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Statewide,  One  Day  Only — May  be  taken  December  13,  without  special 
permits.  A person  may  kill  only  one  deer  (either  a legal  antlered  or  an  antlerless  deer) 
during  the  1947  season.  The  regular  camp  limit  applies  to  the  combined  seasons  and  sexes. 

Beavers — No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers. 
One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  struc- 
ture of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of 
either  thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  Ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  in  Dis- 
trict or  County  where  trapped. 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date  indi- 
cated for  trapping  closes  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged.  Metal 
name  tags  required.  Trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  trajis  In  trails,  to 
avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 

Snares — May  be  used  without  sprlngpoles  for  taking  predators  from  December  16  to  March 
31.  1948.  In  the  counties  of  Clarion.  Crawford,  Forest  and  Warren;  all  other  counties  closed. 


WATERFOWL  AND  OTHER  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— ( Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  species  and  regulations  see  separate  summary.) 


Ralls  and  Galllnules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  ... 

Sora  

Coots  

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

EScceptions)  * 

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  

Woodcock  

Doves  


15  . . Sept.  1 Nov.  30 

25  . . Sept.  1 Nov.  30 

25  ..  Oct.  21  Nov.  19 

1 

4*1 

25  I.  Oct.  21  Nov.  19 

1* 


4 ..  Oct.  10  Oct.  24 

10  ..  Oct.  10 Oct.  24 


♦Exceptions — The  regular  dally  duck  limit  of  4 shall  not  Include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 

Duck.  The  dally  bag  must  not  contain  more  than  one  Canada  goose  (Including  Hutchins 

or  Cackling  geese)  or  one  white-fronted  goose,  but  may  aggregate  a total  of  4 geese  If 
other  species  are  killed.  Possession  Limit  (after  first  day):  Ducks,  two  days'  bag,  but 

only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  p>ossesslon  limit  after  first  day  on  American  and  Red- 
breasted Mergansers.  Woodcock,  8.  Geese,  Brant,  and  other  migratory  game  birds,  dally 

bag  only  Possession  90  days  after  close  of  season  where  taken 

No  Open  Season — -Wilson’s  S®.lpe  (Jaeksnlpe),  Ross’  Geese  and  Swans. 

Shooting  Hours  (E.  S.  T.) — From  beginning  of  respective  open  season  to  October  31  Inclusive: 
Woodcocks  and  doves  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  dally;  waterfowl,  coots,  rails 
and  galllnules.  from  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset,  except  that  the  hour  for  com- 
mencement of  season  for  waterfowl  and  coots  on  first  day  Is  12  o’clock  noon;  November 
1,  9 a.  m.  to  one  hour  before  sunset;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m 
to  one  hour  before  sunset.  Ehiception;  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open 
tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls 
to  the  Delaware  State  Line  (not  Including  Inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or 
blinds  at  least  100  yards  from  .shore,  the  Federal  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset  regula- 
tion applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  be- 
fore 9 a.  m.  is  unlawful. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

PEfflMITTED:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (including  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotgun  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  fioatlng  device  other  than 
slnkbox;  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up  by 
means  of  a motorboat,  sailboat  or  other  craft. 

PROHIBITED:  Au'tomatlc  shotgun;  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell 
capacity  in  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rlfies;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  auto- 
mobile; aircraft,  slnkbox  (battery);  power  boat,  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power 
boat  or  sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  in  any  manner  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  or 
other  grain  or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  food,  whereby  migratory  game  birds 
are  attracted  or  lured,  regardless  of  distance  between  such  food  and  the  hunter;  and 
taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  No  motor  driven  land,  water  or 
air  conveyance  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive,  rally  or  stir  up  water- 
fowl  or  coots. 


Sportsmen  Flunk  Conservation 


(Continued  jrom  Page  6) 

let  us  be  sure  that  our  demands  are  just— 
that  they  are  in  the  interests  of  true  con- 
servation. and  are  not  born  of  desire  for  self- 
indulgence  detrimental  to  the  common  good. 

Civilization  has  decreased  the  acreage  of 
areas  suitable  for  -wildlife.  It  has  given  us 
infinitely  better  transportation  that  has 
brought  formerly  remote  areas  within  easy 
reach.  Our  population  has  grown,  but  the 
numbers  of  our  anglers  and  hunters  have  in- 
creased in  far  greater  ratio.  The  hunting 
and  fishing  pressure  has  risen  tremendously, 
while  the  supply  of  many  kinds  of  fish  and 
game  has  fallen  alarmingly.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, as  good  sportsmen,  observe  to  the  letter 
the  regulations  which  our  State  and  Federal 
agencies  assure  us  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  fish  and  wildlife,  even 
though  this  may  involve  substantial  sacrifice 
on  our  part. 

This  is  not  merely  good  sportsmanship — 
it  is  common  sense.  It  will  demonstrate  our 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  will  assure  respect- 
ful audience  when  we  advocate  sormd  and 
constructive  measures  for  the  perpetuation 
of  fin,  fur  and  feathers — including  many  that 
will  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  within  our  great 
nation. 

For  too  long,  the  history  of  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  United  States — as  in  the  his- 
tory of  farming,  lumbering  and  other  ac- 
tivities— has  been  one  of  taking  away  with- 
out putting  back.  Fortunately,  this  method 
of  procedure  has  been  undergoing  a change. 
Various  governmental  agencies,  including  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  are  placing  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  restoration. 

In  the  field  of  private  endeavor.  Ducks 
Unlimited  is  engaged  in  the  highly  neces- 
sary and  commendable  work  of  restoration 
of  the  nesting  grounds  bringing  back  our 
waterfowl,  while  other  conservation  groups 
are  devoting  increasing  effort  toward  res- 
toration. 
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Demanding  that  our  lawmakers  sponsor 
favorable  legislation  is  not  enough.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  aid  wholeheartedly  in  the  efforts 
of  the  aforementioned  agencies  and  groups. 
Let  us  support  Ducks  Unlimited  and  other 
organizations  engaged  in  “putting  back.”  Let 
us  endorse  and  encourage  similar  activities 
on  the  part  of  our  governmental  agencies. 
In  short,  let  us  take  more  of  the  load  on  our 
own  shoulders. 


THINGS  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 


“Ladybug  prospectors”  hunt  hidden  ho'rdes 
of  hibernating  ladybugs  for  shipment  to 
orchard  and  garden  regions  where  they  are 
released  to  feed  on  such  agricultural  pests 
as  aphids,  red  spiders  and  potato  beetle  eggs. 
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Raccoons  are  listed  as  among  the  ohiel  ; ' 
enemies  of  the  crow. 
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No  whale  oil  is  used 


in  the  United  States 


in  making  margarine,  although  large  quan- 
tities are  used  for  this  purpose  in  certain 
other  coimtries. 


THE  OPEN  GATE  TO 
MUTURL  UNDERSTANDING 
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EDITORIAL 


December,  1947 


A SIGN  OF  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

Late  in  October  the  first  Tree  Farm  in  Pennsylvania  was  dedicated  in  Adams  County. 
It  consisted  of  some  600  acres,  called  the  Glacto  Woodland,  and  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Gladfelter  Pulp  Wood  Company,  Spring  Grove,  as  an  industrial  forest  for  the 
production  of  pulp  wood. 

In  view  of  the  disheartening  historical  past  of  forestry  as  practiced  in  Penns  woods, 
we  feel  that  this  Tree  Farm  is  a right  step  in  a new  direction — one  that  should  eventually 
lead  to  once  again  placing  Pennsylvania  among  the  top  forest  products  states. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Fore.sts  and  Waters  along  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Forestry  Association,  the  Tree  Farm  System,  already  active  in  18  states,  en- 
courages better  woodland  management  by  private  owners.  It  is  based  on  the  conception 
that  timber  is  a crop  of  the  soil  which  can  be  grown  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  a 
sustained  yield  harvest. 

This  concept  is  not  new;  it  is  the  backbone  of  conservation  of  all  of  our  renewable 
natural  resources.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  sponsors  of  this  movement 
that  the  old  theory  of  sustained  yield  has  been  at  long  last  brought  into  the  realm 
of  practicability  for  the  small  woodlot  owner.  He,  unlike  the  “cut  out  and  get  out” 
foresters  of  a blacker  day  in  Pennsylvania’s  past,  must  live  with  his  land  for  life.  A 
full  utilization  of  all  that  land,  whether  it  be  six  acres  or  six  hundred,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  not  only  to  the  individual  but,  also,  to  the  state.  Permanent  forests  and  a 
never-ending  series  of  profitable  tree  crops  will  do  much  to  raise  the  Commonwealth’s 
economy. 


By  A.  B.  Champlain 
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STOP  THAT  BUCK 


.-over  by  Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


Any  landowner  holding  title  to  five  or  more  acres  can  enroll  in  the  tree  farm  move- 
ment providing  he  meets  certain  qualifications  and  standards.  The  owner  must  protect 
his  property  from  forest  fires  and  excessive  grazing.  Secondly,  he  must  follow  approved 
forest  practices  in  order  to  assure  continuous  production  of  commercial  timber  crops. 
Finally,  the  forest  plantation  must  not  be  used  primarily  for  the  production  of  Christmas 
trees. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  on  a wide  scale  in  Pennsylvania,  we  can  expect  to  see  within 
our  lifetime  a reforestation  of  our  vast  areas  of  burned  over,  stripped  off,  or  timbered 
off  lands.  Game  cover  would  be  restored,  soil  erosion  would  be  halted,  streams  would 
become  clean  and  habitable  for  fish,  floods  would  be  averted,  a major  labor  market 
would  open,  and  many  rural  communities  would  regain  a now  faltering  stable  economy. 

We  believe  the  Pennsylvania  Tree  Farm  System  will  become  a symbol  of  wise  land 
utilization.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  trend  of  thought  even  as  it  signifies  the 
end  of  the  era  of  exploitation.  Now,  at  long  last,  a plan  for  sound  forest  management 
has  become  a sign  of  good  citizenship. 

THE  MORE  THE  MERRIER 

One  activity  which  could  and  should  provide  organized  groups  of  sportsmen  and  others 
interested  in  wild  creatures  much  enjoyment  is  Pennsylvania’s  rabbit  trapping  and 
transfer  program.  Unknown  to  many  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s game  management  program  includes  the  live  trapping  and  transfer  of  native 
cottontail  rabbits  from  areas  in  which  no  hunting  is  allowed  to  public  shooting  grounds 
and  other  places  open  to  hunting. 

For  the  city  dweller,  for  instance,  whose  back  yard  garden  may  be  a favorite  eating 
place  for  Br’er  Cottontail,  this  program  not  only  affords  an  opportunity  to  save  his 
favorite  vegetable  plants  but,  also,  to  provide  him  with  additional  bunnies  to  bag  during 
the  small  game  season. 

Organized  groups  interested  in  wildlife  conservation  such  as  Boy  Scout  troops,  4-H 
Clubs,  and  sportsmen’s  associations  can  also  gain  much  benefit  from  the  program.  It 
awakens  a direct  interest  in  the  out-of-doors  during  the  non-hunting  seasons,  it  enables 
one  to  gain  an  invaluable  insight  on  the  life  history  of  one  of  our  most  popular  game 
animals,  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  economically  profitable. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  many,  not  only  to  the  persons  engaged  in  it  but  also 
to  the  animals  themselves.  They  are  taken  from  areas  in  which  they  are  at  a natural 
disadvantage  to  uncontrolled  predators  such  as  house  cats  and  dogs  and  placed  in  areas 
which,  although  not  safe  by  any  means,  contain  the  rabbit’s  ideal  environment. 

We  earnestly  suggest  you  read  the  article  on  Page  7 of  this  issue  of  the  Game  News 
which  explains  in  detail  the  Pennsylvania  rabbit  trapping  and  transfer  program.  Then, 
why  not  include  this  activity  in  your  individual  or  club  schedule?  GAME  GROWN  IN 
URBAN  AREAS  BENEFITS  NO  ONE,  NOT  EVEN  ITSELF. 


Photo  Courtesy  Karl  Maslowski 

This  Wise  Old  Barn  Owl  Proves  He’s  A Friend  Of  The  Farmer  By  Posing  With  His  Midnight  Snack 

Of  Rat. 
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By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 
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Winter  feeding  shelters  for  birds  are  both  practical  and  desirable  in  order  to  attract 
winter’s  rare  visitors.  The  menu  may  include  sunflower  seed  and  meat  suet  besides 
native  grains. 


iiT  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  began 
^ to  snow.  All  day  the  sky  had  threat- 
ed  it;  and  now  the  first  flakes  were 
,;'eeping  in  from  the  west.  Faster  and 
icker  the  white  flakes  fell,  obscuring  the 
mlocks  across  the  road  and  covering  the 
)t  of  the  grey,  worn  snow  of  previous 
ys.  All  afternoon,  all  evening  long  the 
ow  piled  up  on  the  ground. 

During  the  night  the  storm  ceased;  and 
dawn  a brisk  wind  sent  ragged,  grey 
3uds  skurrying  across  a yellow  sky.  One 
1 one,  then  by  dozens,  the  birds  flew  into 
y feeding  station.  Under  the  cover  of 
e laurel  and  in  the  spruce-covered  feeders, 
incos,  tree  sparrows  and  cardinals  argued 
^er  rights  to  the  feeding  trays. 

As  I sat  at  the  window  watching  them, 
felt  that  my  feeding  station  should  be 
ilarged.  So  I pulled  on  my  boots,  put  on 
y coat  and  went  to  the  snow-ladened 
oods  for  hemlock  boughs.  Walking  through 
le  snowy  silence  of  the  hemlocks,  I noticed 
lat  the  snow  about  the  trees  was  littered 
ith  cone  scales.  Then  off  to  my  right  I 
Sard  the  wheezy  chattering  of  the  pine 
■ skins.  One  of  winter’s  rare  visitors  had 
reived. 

High  up  in  the  hemlocks  I found  the  small 
ock,  nearly  hidden  in  the  foliage,  the  oc- 
asional  flash  of  yellow  about  the  wings 
ad  tail  confirming  their  identity.  From  twig 
> twig  they  would  flit,  feeding  here,  then 
lere,  at  times  swinging  underneath  the  twig 
3 reach  a cone. 

No  birds  are  more  erratic  than  the  pine 
iskin.  They  may  visit  a locality  one  winter 
nd  pass  it  by  the  next.  Some  years  they 
lay  nest  far  south  of  their  northern  forest 
lome,  other  years  within  its  depths.  Thej’ 
•ave  no  particular  nesting  season  and  no 
lefinite  range.  A pair  of  birds  may  drop 
'Ut  of  flock  life  to  nest,  wherever  it  may 


be.  Since  all  siskins  do  not  breed  every 
year  the  flock  is  in  continual  existence  and 
possesses  an  almost  limitless  range.  At  one 
time  they  may  be  abundant  and  tame,  at 
other  times  wild  and  barely  pausing  mi- 
grants— the  most  unpredictable  of  birds. 

As  erratic  as  the  siskins  are  the  cross- 
bills. What  winter  they  will  appear  and 
where,  no  one  can  say.  They  may  remain 
in  their  boreal  forest  home  all  year  or  they 
may  drift  southward  in  winter,  especially  if 
the  cone  crop  fails.  Once  they  come  south 
the  crossbills  may  remain  to  nest.  They  nest 
in  any  season  of  the  year,  in  a coniferous 
tree  or  a leafless  one. 

But  essentially  they  are  winter  birds.  And 
a flock  of  them  foraging  in  a snow  laden 
evergreen  is  a pretty  sight.  They  move 
through  the  tree  like  little  parrots,  and  use 
both  bill  and  feet  to  hang  onto  the  branches. 
In  those  winters  when  they  appear,  the 
crossbills  are  attracted  to  larches  and  ever- 
greens growing  in  lawns  and  gardens.  And 
often  they  will  remain  on  these  trees  until 
the  last  cone  has  been  stripped  from  them. 
Though  the  crossbills  feed  on  many  kinds 
of  seeds  and  in  summer  on  insects,  they  are 
especially  adapted  to  feed  on  the  seeds  of 
pine,  hemlock  and  other  cone-bearing  trees 
for  their  upper  and  lower  mandibles  cross 
to  form  highly  efficient  instruments  for 
wrenching  the  scales  from  the  cones. 

When  the  crossbills  do  occur  there  may 
be  two  species,  both  quite  similar  in  habits 
and  plumage.  Between  the  two,  the  red 
and  the  white-winged  crossbills  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  white-winged.  The  red 
crossbill  is  a deep  dull  red  with  brownish 
black  wings  and  tail;  but  the  male  white- 
winged crossbill  is  a dull  rose-pink,  with 
black  wings  and  tail  and  two  white  wing- 
bars.  The  female  red  crossbill  is  a dull 
olive-green  while  the  female  white-wing  is 


greyish  green  their  wings  possessing  the  two 
white  wing  bars.  The  immature  males  of 
both  species  are  quite  similar  in  color  to 
the  female  but  mottled  irregularly  with  red 
or  pink. 

Perhaps  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
winter  visitor  is  the  pine  grosbeak,  an 
arboreal  bird  that  lives  in  the  northern  for- 
ests around  the  world.  The  males  have  a 
grey  plumage  suffused  with  soft-rose-red, 
especially  on  the  crown,  breast  and  rump, 
and  dark  brownish-grey  wings  with  two 
white  bars.  It  comes  south  only  when 
forced  to  by  the  lack  of  food  in  its  native 
haunts.  Some  winters  the  number  of  these 
birds  that  do  drift  in  is  so  small  that  they 
escape  notice  while  in  other  years  large 
flocks  may  be  more  or  less  common.  During 
their  winter  sojourn  in  eastern  United  States 
the  pine  grosbeaks  frequent  evergreen  woods, 
orchards  and  even  towns  where  they  feed  on 
buds  of  shade  trees. 

When  the  showy  evening  grosbeaks  drift 
in  with  the  first  snows  of  winter  the  pinnacle 
of  the  season's  beauty  is  reached.  No  winter 
sight  is  more  inspiring  than  a small  flock 
of  these  brown,  yellow  and  white  birds  feed- 
ing in  the  dark  green  boughs  of  pine  or 
hemlock.  An  air  of  boreal  mystery  sur- 
rounds their  unheralded  arrival  in  late 
autumn  and  their  sudden  disappearance  in 
the  spring.  This  spirit  of  mystery  is  in- 
fused in  their  generic  name  Hesperiphona, 
referring  to  the  ‘‘Daughters  of  the  Night” 
who  dwelt  on  the  western  edge  of  the  world 
where  the  sun  goes  down. 

No  winter  bird  is  more  confiding  than  the 
evening  grosbeak.  So  little  do  they  see 
man  in  their  northem  forest  home  that  they 
are  verv  insuspicious  of  him.  They  spend 
much  time  feeding  in  trees  about  towns  and 
gardens.  They  come  readily  to  feeding 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


WITH  the  rigorous  eliminative  period  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  Training 
School  at  Newville  behind  us  and  the  first 
annual  “Rodeo”  just  completed  at  Harris- 
burg in  October  of  1921,  we  recruits  looked 
forward  with  ‘eager  beaver’  expectancy  to 
our  first  trooper  field  assignments.  Old 
“B”  Troop  at  Wyoming  in  Luzerne  County 
was  commanded  by  Captain  William  A. 
Clark,  an  original  member  of  the  force, 
now  retired  as  a Major  after  a lengthy 
distinguished  and  respected  career.  And, 
as  far  as  our  northeast  coal  fields  citizenry 
and  we  were  concerned,  it  was  THE  Troop. 
(Brick-bats  to  the  contrary  from  “A”,  “C”, 
“D”,  and  “E”  troopers.) 

By  some  cogitational  legerdemain,  which 
baffles  me  to  this  day.  Private  Mike  Ma- 
zonkey  and  I were  assigned  by  the  “Skipper” 
to  function  as  the  “ex-officio”  game  and  fish 
wardens  that  legislature  decreed  us  to  be. 
We  were  ordered  to  proceed  mounted  to 
the  Texas  and  Blockhouse  Fish  and  Game 
Club  near  English  Center,  about  35  miles 
above  Williamsport  which  was  to  be  our 
headquarters. 

Mike,  who  was  a “veteran”  of  nine  full 
months  of  seniority,  accepted  the  assignment 
quite  phlegmatically — I,  however,  with  per- 
turbed misgivings  as  I reviewed  in  one 
‘long’  second  the  sum  total  of  my  piscatorial 
and  nimrodic  experience.  Of  the  former, 
(poor  Ike  Walton  will  shudder)  it  consisted 
of  casual  observations  of  the  kinetic  phe- 
nomena seen  in  a goldfish  bowl!  As  to  a 
familiarity  with  the  Commonwealth’s  wild 
game,  except  by  hearsay,  I was  equally  at 
sea.  My  closest  contact  with  small  game 
was  on  the  back  of  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  State  Police  who  showed  up  in  a 
raccoon  coat  to  the  obvious  distress  of  the 
commandant.  As  for  “big”  game,  a “deer” 
was  a term  of  endearment  calculated  to 
assist  a tactical  maneuver  designed  to  “take” 
a feminine  objective;  while  “bear”  was  an 
ocular  anatomical  observation  facilitated  by 
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a strategic  view-point  from  the  Boardwalk 
of  Atlantic  City.  I might  add  that  Mike, 
likewise,  was  more  familiar  with  the  coal 
mines  near  Shickshinny  and  Mocanaqua 
than  he  was  of  Penn’s  woods. 

Captain  Clark  sent  us  out  in  time  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  small  game  season  open- 
ing and  we  left  Wyoming  in  the  last  week 
of  October.  Mazonkey  rode  a small  nervous 
bay  named  “Binder”  (all  Troops  named  their' 
horses  with  the  initial  letter  the  same  as 
the  Troop’s)  who  surprisingly  had  a pen- 
chant for  cats,  one  of  whom  he  fondly 
licked  all  night  during  freezing  weather 
giving  us  a thawing  job  in  the  morning.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  assigned  to  an 
equally  nervous  black  horse  officially  named 
“Bass”  but  owing  to  his  rather  ornery  dis- 
position, he  was,  more  frequently  than  not, 
referred  to  with  an  attached  four-letter 
suffix  tending  to  suggest  a discrediting 
opinion  of  his  legitimacy.  We  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  Club  House  than  I injudi- 
ciously rode  him  bareback  with  a bitless 
halter  from  the  barn  to  the  watering -trough. 
“Bass-”  decided  to  assure  me  of  his  physical 
fitness  by  introducing  me  to  the  postmistress 
at  English  Center  three  miles  away  at  a 
runaway  pace,  paying  no  heed  to  my  vo- 
cifierous  objections.  It  was  a mighty  long 
walk  back. 

It  was  a four-day  mounted  ride  to  our 
post  with  over-night  stops  at  Shickshinny, 
lola  in  Columbia  County,  and  Williamsport. 
It  added  not  a whit  to  our  self-confidence 
on  learning  at  our  arrival  at  the  Texas  and 
Blockhouse  that  Major  Lynn  G.  Adams,  our 
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Superintendent  of  State  Police  was  a fr< 
quent  visitor.  In  view  of  subsequent  event 
this  information  eventually  became  dowi 
right  distressful.  ‘ 

On  being  assigned  our  quarters,  Mike  ar 
I proceeded  to  try  and  figure  out  just  wh 
in  heck  a “fish”  and  “game”  warden  wi 
supposed  to  do.  Mike,  very  considerate!' 
as  senior  in  charge  of  the  detail,  undertoc 
to  properly  instruct  me.  When  the  Can 
taker’s  little  girl  wasn’t  looking,  he  pilfert 
her  pictme-book.  Thus,  we  both  discovert 
what  a pheasant  looked  like!  Columbi 
derived  no  more  joyous  relief  on  his  fir 
sight  of  America.  Not  to  be  outdone,  sine 
we,  likewise,  were  to  enforce  the  Fish  Law 
I hied  me  downstairs  and  added  to  Mike 
store  of  useless  knowledge  by  returnir 
with  and  old  copy  of  the  National  Geograph 
magazine  containing  beautiful  colored  i 
lustrations  of  tropical  fish!  With  rath< 
indifferent  appreciation  for  my  trouble.  Mill 
triumphantly  pointed  to  a calendar  picturir 
a sea-trout  and  severely  informed  me  th: 
THAT  more  resembled  what  we  were  to  I 
on  a lookout  for. 

We  were  armed  with  Remington  .30  calib* 
carbines  and  the  regulation  colt  .38  revolver 
Daily  we  confidently  ventured  forth,  both  1 
enforce  and  share  in  the  nimrod’s  storie 
joy.  Joy  turned  to  disgust  as  we  faile 
time  and  again  to  bring  down  one  sing’! 
pheasant  with  our  carbines!  Gosh!  we  neve 
even  hit  a quail!  We  probably  wasted 
couple  of  hundred  rounds  of  the  Common 
wealth’s  ammunition.  We  couldn’t  under 
stand  it.  Here  were  all  the  club  membei: 
daily  bringing  in  their  kill — and  we  couldn 
shoot  a darn  thing.  Mike  indignantly  com 
plained  about  the  carbines  to  our  quarter 
master  sergeant.  It  wasn’t  until  a wee 
had  gone  by  before  anyone  was  kind  enoug 
to  explain  the  facts  of  sylvan  life  to  us- 
that  “shotguns,  dear  boys,  are  the  fashio 
this  year!” 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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The  Coon  Dog  Has  Raccy  Up  a Tree. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  earlier  stories  of  Raccy 
of  Rattlesnake  Shack  have  been  published  in 
the  Game  News  at  various  times.  She  was  a 
young  raccoon,  about  a year  old,  when  first 
released  on  Stony  Mountain  in  1942.  Each 
Fall  since  then  Raccy  has  been  trapped  out 
during  the  open  game  season  and  subse- 
quently released  to  continue  her  wild  life 
career  after  the  hunters  and  trappers  have 
discontinued  their  activities.  This  experi- 
ment is  carried  on  with  the  permission  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  with  their  co- 
operation. 

She  appears  when  evening  shadows  en- 
velop the  clearing  around  Rattlesnake 
Shack;  when  patches  of  light  and  shade 
come  and  go,  making  fading  images  that  may 
or  may  not  animate  objects,  or  forming 
monstrous  intangible  forms  that  grip  the 
imagination.  She  comes  while  the  rushing 
brook,  over  full  from  recent  rains,  gurgles, 
sputters  and  splashes  its  eerie  sounds  as  it 
pours  the  surplus  over  the  rocks  and  moss 
to  lower  levels.  It  is  at  this  time  we  watch 
from  the  shack  window  for  nocturnal  prowl- 
ers, for  shadowy  visitors  who  come  to  our 
offering  of  food  placed  at  strategic  positions 
for  observation  and  at  this  time  Raccy  comes 
in  for  her  share,  a contribution  we  gladly 
pay,  for  the  entertainment  she  affords  us. 

The  earlier  stories  of  Raccy  of  Rattlesnake 
Shack  have  been  published  in  Nature  Maga- 
zine (Oct.  1945),  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News  at  various  times,  as  well  as  in  other 
papers.  She  was  a young  raccoon,  about  a 
year  old  when  first  released  at  our  Camp 
on  Stony  Mountain  in  1942.  Each  Fall  since 
that  time  Raccy  had  been  trapped  out  during 
the  open  game  season  and  subsequently  re- 
leased to  continue  her  wild  life  career  after 
the  hunters  and  trappers  had  discontinued 
their  activities.  No  one  knows  where  she 
dens  in  the  forest  round  about,  but  for  the 
past  six  years  she  has  lived  this  strange  life. 


After  her  capture  during  the  late  Fall  of 
1946,  she  was  kept  in  a cage  with  a male 
raccoon.  Released  March  22,  1947,  she  again 
took  her  place  among  the  wild  folk  of  the 
mountain.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
animal  was  the  fact  that  she  returned  regu- 
larly to  the  cabin  area,  at  least  each  week- 
end when  we  were  there.  Did  the  winds 
waft  the  fragrant  odor  of  our  camp  fire 
smoke  to  her  tree  in  the  outland  or  was  the 
signal  of  our  presence  music  from  the  shack’s 
battery  radio  set?  Perhaps  it  was  just  food. 
She  seemed  to  know  that  we  would  feed  her 
when  she  arrived  and  was  sociable  enough 
to  come  up  and  take  food  from  our  hand. 

There  was  the  stain  of  civilization  on 
Raccy ’s  character,  she  always  preferred 
cooked  food  and  often  turned  up  her  nose 
at  raw  meat.  She  considered  bread  and 
milk  a great  delicacy,  liked  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  bread  and  got  a great  kick  out  of 
crackers  that  she  could  dunk  in  the  stream. 
Our  raccoon  did  not  mind  the  light  shining 
from  the  shack  window  or  the  lantern  on  the 
porch,  she  was  accustomed  to  the  soft  glow 
of  kerosene  lamps  and  even  a flash  light  did 
not  disconcert  her  if  it  was  not  played 
directly  in  her  eyes. 

At  first  she  climbed  up  on  the  various 
squirrel  feeders  to  look  for  bits  of  food  dis- 
carded by  over-particular  grays.  This  led 
us  to  place  food  on  a nearby  feeder  so  other 
animals  would  not  find  it  so  easily.  She 
also  used  this  perch  to  take  her  afterdinner 
nap,  sometimes  lasting  several  hours.  It  was 
amusing  to  watch  her  stretched  out  at  full 
length  on  the  shelf  below  the  feeder,  utterly 
relaxed  and  apparently  content. 

Wet  weather  prevailed  during  the  spring 
of  ’47  and  we  had  many  a ducking  on  our 
trips  to  camp,  but  rain  or  clear  Raccy  always 
appeared  sometime  during  our  stay.  Raccy 
didn’t  seem  to  mind  rains  in  most  cases,  but 
one  evening  (May  2)  she  came  in  before 
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dark,  wet  and  hungry.  She  seemed  to  hav 
a cold  with  sniffles.  After  eating,  sh 

climbed  up  on  the  roof  of  our  log  house  an 
licked  at  the  wet  tar  paper  covering.  D.: 
animals  have  a sense 
We  believe  they  do. 


paper  covering.  D ■ 

of  self  medicationir  ’ 
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When  days  were  long  during  the  summei 
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Raccy  would  occasionally  drop  in  earlj 
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Sometimes  she  climbed  a large  tree  acros'L, 
the  old  road  from  camp  to  survey  the  land* 
scape.  If  everything  looked  serene,  in  sh 
would  come.  Her  earliest  appearance  wa 
on  May  16.  She  came  in  at  6:00  p.m.  an' 
brought  along  a ravenous  appetite.  Sh 
filled  up  hurriedly  on  the  food  we  had  pu 
out  for  her  and  left  before  dark.  Apparent! 
she  had  duties  at  home  to  take  care  of. 
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On  one  of  these  early  visits  there  was 
opportunity  to  snap  a picture  of  Raccy  u 
on  the  squirrel  feeder.  When  the  earner 
was  pointed  in  her  direction  she  becam 
annoyed.  You  may  observe  from  her  ex 
pression  that  she  resented  having  her  pictur 
taken.  You  can  almost  hear  her  voic 
growling  disapproval. 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  during  th 
summer  was  one  in  connection  with  Race., 
and  an  occasional  skunk  visitor  we  callei ' 
“White  Cap.”  This  little  animal,  all  black  exf 
cept  for  a white  cap  on  its  head,  included  thti 
clearing  in  its  travels.  It  soon  became  awartj 
that  a plate  of  tidbits  might  be  found  on  th'pt 
lawn.  The  skunk  also  became  accustomei  pn 
to  our  presence  and  was  not  embarrassei 
when  we  talked  to  it  or  watched  it  eating 
One  evening  just  before  dark  this  sinuou'i 
little  black  animal  came  into  the  feedin;  | 
stage  and  immediately  went  to  work  on  thij 
meat  bones  and  food  scraps.  A momen  ' 
later  Raccy’s  head  fantastically  popped  fron 
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Photo  by  R.  M.  Baker 
Raccy  at  right  and  her  two  kittens. 
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?|innsylvania’s  Rabbit 
Trapping  and 
, Transfer  Program 


Thp  rabbit  trapping  and  transfer  program  can  afford  unlimited  enjoyment  plns  some 
compensation  tr%«“ths^  I^  also  gives  them  a deeper  appreciation  and  knowledge  of 
one  of  our  most  popular  game  animals. 


IliENNSYLVANIA’S  game  management 
program  includes  the  live  trapping  and 
tmsfer  of  native  cottontail  rabbits  from 
c^es,  towns,  and  boroughs  to  prevent  or 
nieve  damage  to  vegetable  gardens;  from 
c mty,  state,  or  federal  institutional  grounds 
c|sed  to  hunting;  from  parks  and  protected 
c/  water  sheds;  from  nurseries  and 
o!  hards  state  game  propagation  areas,  state 
gne  farms,  game  refuges,  etc. 

,:he  supply  of  rabbits  thus  secured  en- 
8.es  the  Game  Commission  to  harvest  a 
op  of  game  from  areas  where  no  hunting 
i permitted;  where  uncontrolled  predators 
\>uld  no  doubt  take  a heavy  annual  toll, 
ci  where  no  one  would  benefit  from  this 
{tne  unless  it  were  removed.  These  rabbits 
ifli  acclimated  and  much  better  for  restock- 
i;  than  imported  game,  and  their  cost  is 
iich  less.  This  practice  also  precludes  the 
icessity  of  utilizing  express  company  facil- 
ies  for  shipment  of  thousand  of  western 
ibbits  at  a time  when  the  railroads  are 
!'ving  major  traffic  problems. 


I Game  Trapping  Agents 

iThe  Game  Commission  appoints  agents  to 
jap  rabbits,  as  follows; 

ilass  “A”— Issued  to  Sportsmen,  Deputy 

j Game  Protectors,  and  other  per- 
il sons  who  trap  game  on  a vol- 

'i  untary  basis  only.  They  receive 

! no  compensation, 

ilass  “B”— Issued  to  Sportsmen,  Deputy 

I Game  Protectors,  Boy  Scout 

Troops,  or  other  youth  groups 

' to  trap  rabbits  at  the  rate  of 

75c  per  head,  if  Game  Commis- 
sion traps  are  used,  or  if  such 
groups  construct  their  own  traps. 
Game  Protectors  instruct  these  agents  m 
abbit  trapping,  supply  the  traps,  arrange  for 
; le  collection  of  trapped  rabbits,  keeping  of 
le  proper  records,  and  filing  of  the  neces- 
'ary  reports. 


Traps  and  Trapping  Locations 

Box  traps,  approximately  231/2"  long,  7V2" 
kfide,  and  9"  high  are  furnished  by  the  Com- 
oission.  Traps  are  usually  placed  near  rab- 
)it  runways,  fence  rows,  burrows,  clumps  of 
hrubbery,  swamps,  thickets,  etc.  Good  re- 
ults  can  be  secured  by  placing  them  where 
he  animals  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding. 
Tracks  in  the  snow  or  rabbit  droppings  on 
he  ground  are  often  used  to  determine 
ceding  areas  or  runways.  All  traps  placed 
n built-up  sections  where  children  play  or 
n parks  through  which  a great  many  people 
walk  should  be  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 


Bait 

The  following  baits  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully: Apples  (sweet  variety  cut  into 

halves  or  quarters),  commercial  horse  feed, 
carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce, 
turnips,  parsley,  field  corn,  a mixture  of 
shelled  corn,  soybeans,  and  oats.  The  latter 
bait  should  consist  of  about  2/3  com  and  l/o 
soybeans  and  oats. 

If  apples  are  not  available,  the  next  best 
bait  is  a prepared  horse  or  rabbit  feed  com- 
posed of  grain,  molasses,  calcium,  and  alfalia 
meal,  and  sold  under  various  trade  names, 
including  “Prima,”  “Omolene,”  and  others. 
It  has  proved  to  be  a very  successful  bait, 
yielding  large  catches  when  other  baits  fail. 

General  Trapping  Hints 

Traps  should  be  visited  every  morning 
after  daylight.  It  is  usually  necessary  to 
visit  them  only  once  a day,  except  during 
extremely  cold  weather,  when  they  should 
also  be  visited  in  the  early  evening  to  pre- 
vent exposure  or  freezing  of  the  rabbits  dur- 
ing the  night. 

When  trapping  in  area,  sufficient  traps 
should  be  set  to  insure  enough  catches  to 
make  it  worth  while.  By  using  a large 
number,  one  area  can  be  cleaned  up  in  a 
short  time  and  activities  started  elsewhere, 
thus  saving  time  and  travel. 

If  the  trapper  will  watch  weather  condi- 
tions and  be  prepared  when  rabbits  move 
and  feed  extensively,  particularly  before  ap- 
proaching storms,  he  will  find  this  will  pro- 
duce big  dividends. 

Disposition  of  Trapped  Rabbits 

The  District  Game  Protector  makes  ar- 
rangements with  his  trapping  agents  either 
to  secure  the  trapped  rabbits  from  them  at 
regular  intervals,  or  may  designate  a Deputy 
Game  Protector  to  do  so.  The  Deputy  either 
turns  them  over  to  the  Game  Protector  or 


personally  supervises  their  liberation. 

Sportsmen  often  assist  with  the  liberation 
of  box-trapped  rabbits  as  well  as  those  se- 
cured in  rabbit  drives.  Sometimes  they  vol- 
unteer their  services  and  collect  trapped  rab- 
bits from  Boy  Scouts  or  other  agents  and 
turn  them  over  to  a Game  Protector  or  a 
Deputy. 

Where  Trapped  Rabbits  are 
Released 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  release  trapped  rabbits  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  from  which  they  were 
trapped.  This  works  out  quite  well,  except 
in  a few  instances  where  game  is  removed 
from  a rather  large  city  area  and  released 
in  the  same  district  which,  because  of  its 
dense  population,  is  not  suitable  for  restock- 
ing purposes.  The  Game  Commission  be- 
lieves it  would  be  much  better  in  such  cases 
to  release  the  rabbits  in  nearby  territoiy 
where  local  hunters  do  most  of  their  hunt- 
ing. 

It  is  the  definite  policy  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  release  game  on  lands  that  are 
either  open  to  public  hunting  or  entirely 
closed  to  hunting.  Rabbits,  however,  are 
released  only  in  open  hunting  territory,  also 
on  State  Game  Lands,  Farm-Game  Projects, 
or  on  Sportsmen’s  Wildlife  areas.  Trapped 
rabbits  should  be  released  on  farms  well 
removed  from  truck  patches  or  smaller  gar- 
dens, so  that  they  cannot  do  damage  in  their 
new  habitat.  Rabbits  shall  not  be  removed 
from  one  section  where  they  are  doing 
damage  and  released  in  other  sections  where 
they  may  cause  damage  to  ornamental 
shrubbery,  vegetables,  general  farm  crops, 
or  orchards. 

If  an  individual  sportsman,  scoutmaster,  or 
Boy  Scout  leader  in  your  territory  is  in- 
terested in  assisting  the  Game  Comnrission 
with  its  rabbit  trapping  program,  please  con- 
tact your  local  Game  Protector. 
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Pennsylvania  produces  many  thousands  of  wood  ducks.  Here  a group  of  ducklings 
ride  the  waves  on  one  of  our  waterways. 


HOME  GROWN  DUCKS 

By  ROGER  M.  LATHAM 


The  waterfowl  on  the  Atlantic  flyway  are 
facing  another  crisis.  Last  year  (1946 
season)  saw  a reduction  in  numbers  of  ducks 
here  in  the  East  that  was  almost  unbelievable 
to  the  old  timers  who  had  managed  to 
“upset”  a few  each  season  as  they  traveled 
through  to  the  South.  It  was  bad  enough  on 
the  big  marshes  where  one  ordinarily  ex- 
pects to  see  great  flocks  moving  from  the 
open  water  to  the  feeding  grounds  and  back 
again,  but  the  poor  “inland  hunter”  who 
must  be  content  to  walk  the  banks  of 
streams  and  rivers  or  “sit  it  out”  at  small 
ponds  was  just  about  completely  out  of 
luck,  What  happened  to  the  waterfowl  was 
nobody’s  fault,  any  more  than  a hurricane 
or  an  early  frost  is  anyone’s  fault.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Canadian 
Government,  Ducks  Unlimited,  and  the  va- 
rious state  conservation  departments  were 
doing  as  much  for  the  ducks  last  year  as 
tliey  did  the  year  before,  or  the  year  before 
tliat.  So  let’s  not  criticize  our  wildlife  man- 
agers for  somthing  that  is  beyond  their  con- 
trol, any  more  than  we  would  criticize  our 
farmers  if  the  corn  or  wheat  crops  were  a 
failure.  Wildlife  production  is  not  much 
dilferent  from  farming;  when  there  is  suffi- 
cient rain,  but  not  too  much,  when  it  stays 
warm,  but  not  too  hot,  and  when  diseases, 
blights,  parasites,  etc.  are  not  to  serious,  the 
farmer  will  have  a bumper  crop,  and  the 
game  crop  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  But, 
get  a reversal  of  these  conditions,  and  we 
may  have  a lot  less  corn,  oats,  cottontail 
rabbits,  or  ducks  than  we  expected  or 
wanted. 

Let’s  face  the  situation  and  do  everything 
we  can  to  remedy  it.  A few  years  ago  the 


ducks  made  a miraculous  comeback,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  can’t 
do  it  again.  When  someone  mentions  help- 
ing the  ducks,  you  probably  say  to  yourself 
“What  can  we  do  here  in  Pennsylvania? 
Very  few  ducks  nest  here,  so  about  all  we 
can  do  is  go  easy  on  them  for  a year  or 
two  during  the  season  or  donate  our  money 
toward  the  restoration  and  improvement  of 
nesting  areas  in  Canada.”  I don’t  entirely 
agree  with  you.  By  all  means  go  along  with 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  save  a good  breeding 
stock  for  next  summer,  and  your  money 
will  do  wonders  when  spent  in  the  right 
way  in  Canada,  but  we  don’t  need  to  lie 
down  on  the  job  at  that  point.  I believe 
we  can  do  a lot  to  help  ourselves  without 
depending  upon  some  other  state,  or  some 
other  country,  to  raise  our  ducks  for  us. 
Why  not  raise  some  ducks  ourselves? 

There  is  no  question  but  that  great  num- 
bers of  ducks  have  nested  within  the  state 
in  years  past,  and  even  now  Pennsylvania 
produces  many  thousands  of  wood  ducks  and 
mallards  on  its  streams  and  ponds.  The 
principal  difficulty  is  that  only  an  insig- 


i lft> 

i 

nificant  portion  of  our  potential  breedi 
areas  are  being  utilized.  If  a good  stres  ^ 
twenty  miles  long,  now  produces  twei  , 
broods  of  wood  ducks  in  a season,  it  prc 
ably  has  a potential  capacity  of  forty,  * 
sixty,  or  more  broods.  And  strangely  enou  i 
in  the  case  of  the  wood  duck  which  ne 
in  hollow  trees  much  like  a woodpecker,  1 1 “ 
limiting  factor  is  not  food,  nor  acreage  fr" 
water,  nor  disturbances  by  man  and  his  e 
tivities,  but  a lack  of  suitable  nesting  sit  ^ 
There  just  aren’t  enough  hollow  trees.  Fc 
tunately,  like  Jenny  Wren,  the  wood  du 
v/ill  respond  beautifully  to  artificial  bi 
houses,  and  the  number  of  nesting  pairs  •* 
a particular  stream  may  be  increased  r 
markably  when  adequate  quarters  are  pr  ilJi 
vided.  Here  is  a project  for  Boy  Scoui  ui 
F.  F.  A.  groups,  sportsmens’  organizatio)  i*i 
schools,  and  duck  hunters.  Anyone  c iili 
build  a bird  house  that  will  look  like  “hon  ily 
sweet  home”  to  a mamma  wood  duck  w.  il 
wants  to  raise  a big  family.  And  she  us  ; 
ally  does  it.  Broods  of  twelve  to  fifte'  a 
are  not  uncommon,  and  any  self-respectii  !o 
woody  should  have  at  least  ten  offsprir  4 
Just  count  these  fellows  in  duck  seasc 
Ten  bird  houses  occupied  on  your  streai  uli 
one  hundred  more  ducks!  That  would  i 
worth  a little  effort,  wouldn’t  it?  i 

But  woodduck  production  is  just  a sidi 
line  to  the  real  job  I want  to  suggest.  Me 
of  us  meat  hunters  think  wood  ducks  a 
pretty  ,<rmall,  and  they  only  allow  you 
shoot  one  a day  anyway.  (Maybe  if  tl  i,i 
states  got  behind  the  wood  ducks  and  real.i 
meant  business,  they’s  become  numero'S 
enough  that  we  would  be  permitted  to  sho  ' 
two  or  three.)  Now  the  mallard  is  somi  ; 
thing  much  better.  When  you  get  two  ji  ( 
these  big  three  to  four  pound  birds  turn«;f 
up  on  their  backs,  all  brown  and  steamin  v 
on  a platter  in  front  of  you,  they  make 
pretty  welcome  sight.  So,  let’s  have  mo:j' 
mallards! 

Next  to  the  woodduck,  the  mallard  is  be  | 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  Pennsylvania  cond.^ 
tions.  They  have  proven  their  ability  i 
reproduce  successfully  on  the  larger  mour 
tain  streams,  small  beaver  dams,  catta  4 
marshes,  anybody’s  old  mud  pond,  and  c 1, 
all  of  the  larger  streams  and  rivers  runnir  I. 
through  the  farmland  of  the  state.  Limite  I 
stocking  has  been  tried  by  private  indivic  I 
uals,  by  clubs,  and  even  by  the  Game  Con  1 
mission,  and  the  degree  of  success  has  bee  9 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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X NEW  METHOD  OF  ERECTING  WOOD  DUCK 

NESTING  BOXES 


By  ROBERT  H.  JOHNSON,  Project  Leader 
Massachusetts  Waterfowl  Survey 


1943,  the  Massachusetts  Waterfowl  Sur- 
ey,  a Pittman-Robertson  wildlife  re- 
ch  project,  began  experimenting  with 
use  of  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  as  a 
ns  to  supplying  artificial  nesting  sites, 
design  of  the  boxes  erected  was  prin- 
fllly  that  devised  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
if  Service.  They  were  erected  about  10 
tlS  feet  from  the  ground  on  boles  of 
ns  10  inches  and  over  in  diameter  and 
fiin  300  yards  from  water  or  on  the 
|er’s  edge. 

ijata  gathered  for  4 years  on  about  80 
in  boxes  indicated  that  wood  ducks  were 
Hig  an  average  of  43%  of  the  nesting 
|es,  with  some  areas  receiving  as  high  as 
i(,,  usage.  Higher  utilization  by  wood  ducks 
|ild  probably  have  occurred  had  not 
|irrels,  raccoons,  mice,  and  screech  owls 
(apied  many  of  the  boxes.  Various  de- 
|;s,  such  as  metal  facings,  were  tried  to 
|uce  alien  usage  but  all  proved  unsatis- 
|:ory. 

1 1946,  5 experimental  wood  duck  boxes 
s:e  erected  on  poles  in  marshes  so  that 
Jy  were  completely  surrounded  by  water 
pi  about  200  feet  from  the  shoreline,  com- 
Ptely  exposed.  Immediate  acceptance  of 
ise  boxes  by  wood  ducks  and  the  com- 
pte  absence  of  other  wildlife  usage  was 
lained.  In  the  1947  nesting  season,  a 
Jal  of  26  such  boxes  were  erected  and  a 
hck  indicated  a 91%  occupation.  Many 
r;as  had  both  types  of  box  erectioMS, 
mely;  on  trees  and  on  poles.  In  all  cases 
h pole  boxes  were  nearly  all  occupied 
idle  only  about  40%  of  the  tree  boxes  were 
(id.  In  addition,  raccoon  predation  and 
idestation  was  practically  eliminated, 
direction  of  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  has 
!2n  found  to  be  an  economical  way  to 
pduce  these  fine  ducks.  Boxes  will  last 
Inly  8 years  and  at  present  use  rates  and 
Ists  of  the  boxes  in  Massachusetts  it  has 
Isn  demonstrated  that  an  average  brood 
I wood  ducks  cost  less  than  35  cents  to 
loduce  by  this  method. 

BOX:  The  nesting  box  (see  drawing  for 
nensions)  should  be  made  of  rough,  un- 
med  lumber,  preferably  1 inch  stock.  Use 
galvanized  nails,  toe-nailed  into  boards 
prevent  drawing.  DO  NOT  stain,  creo- 
le or  paint;  leave  natural  wood  finish, 
ake  covers  tight  to  prevent  leakage, 
isten  top  to  both  sides  of  box  with  wire 
hook  fasteners  to  facilitate  renewal  of 
ter.  FUl  box  with  not  more  than  % inches 
clean  pine  shavings. 

POLES:  Cedar  poles  about  4-6  inches  in 
ameter  should  be  driven  firmly  into  the 
arsh  bottom  so  that  they  project  6-8  feet 
)ove  water  level.  Suitable  lengths  of  2 
ch  pipe  may  also  be  used. 

ERECTION:  Place  box  on  pole  so  that 
p is  about  5 to  6 feet  above  water.  Attach 


back  of  box  at  top  and  bottom  to  pole  with 
2 50  or  or  60  penny  spikes  (drill  small  lead 
holes  to  avoid  splitting  board).  Another 
method  is  to  wire  box  to  pole.  Wrap  box 
securely  to  pole  with  soft  No.  9 wire  at  top 
and  bottom;  then  staple  wire  on  box  and 
pole  to  prevent  slipping  or  turning.  If  pipe 
is  used,  attach  box  with  2 U-bolts.  Boxes 
and  poles  may  be  more  easily  placed  in  the 


marshes  during  winter  when  there  is  ice. 
This  greatly  facilitates  erection.  Holes  are 
chopped  in  ice,  poles  erected  and  boxes 
attached  without  the  need  of  boats  to  work 
from  and  carry  equipment. 

LOCATION : Be  sure  boxes  are  located 
some  distance  from  shore  so  that  thev  will 
be  completely  surrounded  by  water  during 
nesting  season.  Boxes  are  erected  on  some 
Massachusetts  marshes  as  close  together  as 
30  feet  and  a density  of  12  boxes  on  a 30 
acre  marsh.  This  includes  both  tree  and 
pole  boxes.  The  maximum  nesting  density 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

GENERAL:  Boxes  should  be  erected  and 
readly  for  occupancy  prior  to  the  wood  duck 
nesting  season.  Unnecessary  disturbance  of 
boxes  should  be  avoided  during  height  of 
nesting  season  except  as  is  necessary  for 
any  studies  to  be  carried  on. 
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WHAT  DOES  HERE  MAN  KNOW 
ABOUT  THE  PERILS  OF  A NON  STOP  FLIGHT? 


By  ALBERT  AA 
U.  S.  Fish  and 

R.  DUCK  HUNTER — You  have  had  or 
will  have  a chance  to  enjoy  your  fav- 
orite sport  for  not  more  than  30  or  35  days 
this  year,  depending  upon  whether  your 
state  has  a continuous  or  split  season,  and 
whether  you  are  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  western.  That  isn’t 
much,  compared  to  past  years.  You  feel 
sorry  for  yourself  and  quietly,  some  of  you 
noisily,  complain  about  those  drated  regu- 
lations and  what  they  have  done  to  you. 


DAY,  Director 
Wildlife  Service 

Mexico  or  Central  America,  he  faces  more 
hunters.  In  some  spots  hunting  continues 
until  the  migration  urge  sends  the  birds 
winging  back  to  the  nesting  grounds.  Add 
the  rest  of  January  and  all  of  February  for 
such  areas  and  we  bring  the  total  period  of 
shotgun  hazard  to  181  days.  Thus,  those 
hardy  birds  that  travel  the  perilous  route 
down  the  West  Coast  from  British  Columbia 
to  Yucatan,  or  through  the  Mississippi  Val- 


ti\i 


lien 
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ley  from  Manitoba  to  Cuba,  spend  just  h, 
of  the  year  avoiding  hunters,  to  say  nothi 
of  illegal  trappers,  poachers,  predators,  a 
botulism.  No  wonder  the  birds  squa\|(jjf 
appreciatively  as  they  dive  into  the  safe 
of  the  all  too  few  Federal  and  State  refuf  ist“ 
set  apart  to  provide  food  and  protection  i 
them. 

So  you,  Mr.  Duck  Hunter,  when  you 
dulge  in  that  gripe  about  the  season  tl 
year  being  too  short,  too  early,  or  too  k 
for  your  own  particular  spot,  rememti 
this:  For  the  ducks  the  season  runs  fre 
September  1 to  March  1 — six  months — wi 
2,000,000  hunters  in  the  United  States  lyi 
in  wait,  plus  the  hunters  of  Canada,  Mexii 
Cuba  and  Central  America,  augmented 
many  visitors  from  the  United  States. 


I 


.T' 


As  Ding  so  aptly  puts  it,  “What  Dc  ”” 
Mere  Man  Know  About  the  Perils  of  * 
Non-stop  Flight?” 


How  about  pausing  for  a moment  to  give 
thought  to  the  duck?  For  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  plagued  first  with  drouths 
that  sucked  his  northern  potholes  and 
sloughs  dust  dry,  and  then  with  floods. 
This  year  an  unusually  late  cold  spring 
was  followed  by  heavy  rains  that  flooded 
vast  areas  of  marsh  nesting  lands  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Canada. 

As  he  began  the  long  migration  southward, 
could  he  contemplate — if  ducks  do  contem- 
plate— becoming  the  center  of  attention  in 
the  sporting  world  for  30  or  35  days  only? 
Not  by  a long  shot.  He  had  to  keep  a 
sharp  eye  peeled  for  blinds,  decoys,  and 
guns  beginning  September  1,  if  he  spent  the 
summer  in  eastern  British  Columbia,  Man- 
itoba, or  the  Northwest  Territories.  Other 
provinces  opened  from  September  6 to  Oc- 
tober 1.  This  makes  a maximum  of  36  open 
days  before  he  crossed  the  line  into  the 
United  States  on  his  southward  journey. 

Then  what  happens?  This  year  he  is  be- 
ing met  by  the  greatest  army  of  U.  S.  hunt- 
ers in  history.  Duck  stamp  sales  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  2,000,000;  and  this 
figure  is  probably  being  equalled  or  exceeded 
this  fall.  Think  of  it!  Three  times  the 
number  of  hunters  this  year  that  were  in 
the  blinds  when  the  recent  duck  decline 
began. 

Does  Mr.  Duck  face  this  army  of  hunters 
for  only  30  or  35  days  in  the  United  States? 
He  does  not.  Some  hopeful  and  enthus- 
iastic hrmter  is  on  the  watch  for  him  from 
October  7 in  the  northern  tier  of  states  to 
January  6 in  the  southern.  This  makes 
another  92  days  of  blazing  guns,  or  a total 
of  128  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  Gulf  or 
the  Mexican  border. 

Then  if  he  has  survived  the  gauntlet  and 
decides  to  go  on  into  the  Caribbean  or 


What  Does  Mere  Man  Know  About  The  Perils  Of 
A Non-Stop  Flight? 


lENNSYL  VANIA’S  Conservation  Educa- 
tion Laboratory  for  Teachers  passed  one 
]j|the  most  active  summers  spent  in  years  for 
l/enty  teachers  who  crawled  over  culm 
p2s,  trailed  through  forests,  waded  back 
>1  forth  across  streams  and  poked  about  in 
[ckets  and  brambles  in  a first-hand  inten- 
ie  study  of  the  needs  for  a more  thorough 
Mservation  program. 

Deeply  interested  groups  throughout  the 
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te  contributed  in  substantial  funds  and 
j rsonnel  to  the  classes  of  teachers  who 
cue  for  the  work.  Already  the  results 

Jve  been  carried  back  into  communities 
d schools,  and  an  active  program  of 
unger  and  adult  education  has  carried 
t|2  message  to  its  objectives. 
jProfessional  and  technical  men  in  many 
^Ids  of  conservation  donated  much  time 
id  great  effort  in  bringing  to  the  teachers 


a panorama  of  the  unabated  misuse  of  our 
remaining  natural  resources. 

Busses  which  took  observers  right  to  a 
mine  and  movies  shown  in  the  living  room 
of  a modern  fraternity  house,  the  living 
quarters  of  the  group  during  its  stay  at  the 
Conservation  Lab.,  are  only  two  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  fast  moving  three  weeks. 


Scholarship  Donors  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  For  Teachers  1947 


Organization  Representative  Address 


Garden  Club  of  Clarion 
Clearfield  Co.  Old  Town 
Sportsmen 
New  Century  Club 
Audubon  Society  of  W.  Pa. 
Cash  Contribution 
Cash  Contribution 
Cash  Contribution 

Penna.  Parks  Association 
Camp  Hill  Civic  Club 
Frick  Education  Commission 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Brandywine  Valley  Assoc.,  Inc. 
Clearfield  Co.  Fed.  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs 
Cash  Contribution 
Penna.  State  Education  Assoc. 
Armstrong  Co.  Fed.  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs 

Fayette  Co.  Fed.  of  Women’s 
Clubs 

Penna.  Fed.  of  Women’s  Clubs 

Montgomery  Co.  Fed.  of  Wo- 
men’s Clubs 

Conservation  Council  of 
Penna.  Eastern  Division 
Women’s  Club  of  Narberth 
Garden  Club  Federation, 
Eastern  Region 
Kingston  Branch,  P.S.E.A. 


Mrs.  Paul  G.  Chandler 
Mr.  Harris  Breth,  Pres. 

Mrs.  Lynwood  R.  Holmes 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Thorpe.  Treas. 
Mrs.  Cyril  Fox 
George  F.  Hellick 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman 


Mrs.  J.  C.  Hausman,  Pres. 
Miss  Mary  H.  Kolb,  Ex,  Sec. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  Thornburgh 

Mrs.  Charles  Cuetara 

Leo  A.  Luttringer,  Jr. 

Harvey  E.  Gayman,  Ex.  Sec. 
Mrs.  Harry  Pollock,  Pres. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Wood 

Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Williams. 
President 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Jacobs,  Chairman 
of  Conservation 
Mrs.  Humbert  B.  Powell, 
President 

Miss  Grace  McKlbben.  Treas. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Harjes 

Miss  Myra  L.  Williams,  Public 
Relations  Committee 


Clarion,  Pennsylvania 
Clearfield.  Pennsylvania 

124  S,  12th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
5302  Beeler  St.,  Pbg.  17 
R.  D.  No.  1.  Media,  Pa. 
Easton.  Pennsylvania 
930  Real  Estate  Trust,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

353  Willow  Ave.,  Camp  Hill 
487  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pbg. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

210  South  2nd  Street,  Clear- 
field, Penna. 

Game  Commission,  Hbg.,  Pa. 
400  N.  3rd  St..  Hbg.,  Pa. 

549  N.  Water  Street,  Klttan- 
nlng,  Penna. 

66  Iowa  Street,  Unlontown, 
Penna. 

Kingston,  Pennsylvania 

Jenkintown,  Penna. 

Devon,  Pennsylvania 

Narberth,  Penna. 

Valley  Forge,  Penna. 

Kingston,  Penna. 


West  Chester  Garden  Club 
Chester  Co.  Fed.  of  Women’s 
Clubs 

Westside  Women’s  Club 
Wlssahlckon  Garden  Club 

Penna.  Roadside  Council 
Southwest  Division  of  Sports- 
men 

Allegheny  County  Fed.  of 
Sportsmen 

Washington  Co.  Fed.  of 
Women’s  Clubs 
Izaak  Walton  League,  State 
Division 

Bradford  Co.  Fed.  of 
Womens’  Clubs 
State  Game  Commission 

Fish  Commission 

State  Planning  Board 

Dept,  of  Forests  & Waters 

Dept,  of  Public  Instruction 
Penna.  Fed.  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs 

Philadelphia  Garden  Club 
Lackawanna  Co.  Fed.  of 
Women’s  Clubs 
Weeder’s  Garden  Club 


Mrs.  T.  Clarence  Marshall, 
Treasurer 

Mrs.  Harold  Tippett 
Mrs.  Sydney  E.  Martin, 
Treasurer 
Mrs.  Cyril  Fox 


Mrs.  W,  L.  Moore 

Mr.  T.  E.  Williamson.  Pres. 

Mrs.  Ray  Nobles 

Hon.  Seth  Gordon.  Executive 
Director 

Hon.  C.  A.  French,  Commis- 
sioner 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Ex- 
ecutive Director 

Admiral  Milo  F.  Draemel, 
Secretary 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  Supt. 


Yorklyn.  Penna. 


Kingston,  Penna. 

9303  Ridge  Pike,  Roxborough. 
Phila.,  Pa. 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Media.  Penna. 


McDonald,  Penna. 

Oil  City.  Penna. 

409  S.  Elmer  Avenue,  Sayre. 
Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, 

Penna. 

Harrisburg, 

Penna. 

Harrisburg, 

Penna. 

Harrisburg, 

Penna. 

Harrisburg, 

Penna. 

Soil  experts  from  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  State  College  were  more  than  willing 
to  spend  several  days  demonstrating  some  of 
the  first  offenses  in  the  mistreatment  of  soil, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  actual  practices  in 
retaining  the  remaining  good  earth  not  yet 
wasted. 

Forestry  representatives  from  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  used  the  College 
plantations  as  a classroom  to  serve  notice 
that  we  must  soon  begin  to  use  common 
sense  in  handling  our  remaining  forestry 
reserves  or  else  face  the  fate  of  other  worn- 
out  civilizations. 

The  fortunate  location  of  the  college  within 
a rich  mineral  section  of  the  state  gave  the 
Laboratory  a unique  advantage.  Standing 
huddled  in  a bituminous  pit  400  feet  below 
the  surface,  the  crack  mineral  geologist 
tersely  demonstrated  the  profligate  waste  of 
our  resources.  His  mine  lamp  reflected  on 
the  coal  seams  as  he  graphically  showed  that 
we  use  wisely  or  surrender  to  certain  na- 
tional disaster. 

The  occupational  hazard  of  the  miner  was 
real  indeed  to  the  city  dweller  who  for  the 
first  time  saw  an  underground  village  pro- 
ducing power  and  fuel  for  the  world  above. 
The  smudged  faces  of  the  teachers  were 
thoughtful  as  they  emerged  aboveground 
from  the  mine  shaft. 

Insect  life  in  the  streams  in  Centre  County 
provide  food  for  the  fish  and  in  turn  sport 
for  the  fisherman  throughout  the  county. 
Without  food,  as  well  as  without  pure  water 
fish  perish.  Pants  and  slacks  were  rolled 
up  as  the  teachers  waded  in  and  wet  their 
feet  in  an  unrehearsed  study  of  the  every- 
day problems  that  the  Fish  Commission 
must  face  in  a battle  to  maintain  the  fish 
life  of  Pennsylvania  streams. 

In  the  early  1900’s  wildlife  was  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  Pennsylvania.  A far- 
sighted policy  instituted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  in  the  second  decade, 
today  bears  fruit  in  making  Pennsylvania 
one  of  America’s  richest  sources  of  game. 
In  fact,  the  control  of  game  populations  is 
recent  and  our  state  managers  of  this  re- 
sources have  developed  a successful  organi- 
zation for  its  management  and  cropping. 
The  Pennsylvania  plan  for  game  conti'ol  may 
serve  as  a fine  example  of  wise  management 
and  intelligent  use  of  a resource.  One  of 
the  by-products  of  our  leadership  in  care  of 
wildlife  is  the  half  billion  dollar  recreation 
industry  which  is  prominent  in  the  state 
economy. 

A small  handful  of  earnest  teachers  are 
now  pioneering  a state-wide  effort  to  make 
nine  million  Pennsylvanians  conscious  of 
the  grave  e.xhaustion  of  resources  that  is 
threatening  to  overtake  us.  We  can  all 
help.  Although  the  individual  is  inclined 
to  discount  his  contribution,  collectively  thee 
total  is  impressive. 


BREAKING  NEW  GROUND— Gifford  Pin- 
chot.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  Price  $5.00. 
This  is  the  autobiography  of  a great  public 
servant  Eind  the  story  of  a great  popular 
movement.  Gifford  Pinchot’s  career  from 
1889  to  1912  is  the  story  of  how  practical 
forestry  came  to  America,  and  how  American 
Forestry,  in  turn,  gave  birth  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources— a program  that  has  been  part  of  the 
creed  of  fighting,  progressive  democracy  for 
the  past  half  century.  It  alternates  accounts 
of  political  battles  in  Washington  with  stories 
of  adventure  exploring  the  nation’s  vast  do- 
main. It  is  lively  with  portraits  of  men 
whom  Pinchot  knew.  Most  of  all,  it  shines 
with  the  spirit  of  a man  whose  faith  was 
“the  public  good  comes  first’’  and  who  spent 
a lifetime  putting  that  creed  into  practice. 

ANIMAL  NEIGHBORS  OF  THE  COUNTRY- 
SIDE— Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price  imknown. 

Man  rarely  knows  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  wild  folk  which  share  his  property 
and  in  many  cases  live  by  his  boimty.  Many 
of  them  are  furtive  and  nocturnal.  They 
leave  their  footprints  in  the  garden  paths 
or  along  the  hedgerow,  or  they  utter  strange 
calls  after  midnight;  but  that  is  about  all 
the  majority  do  to  advertise  their  presence, 
except  to  the  initiated,  and  to  these  few  a 
fascinating  new  world  is  unfolded.  This 
little  book  with  its  40  odd  excellent  line 
drawings  by  the  renowned  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt 
is  ideal  for  old  and  young  alike  and  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  family  library. 

RUFFED  GROUSE— By  John  Alden  Knight, 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price 
$4.50. 

To  his  long  list  of  authoritative  books  on 
field  sports.  Jack  Knight  has  added  another 
outstanding  volume.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a 
practical  guide,  including  full  information 
on  hunting  methods,  cover,  distribution,  sea- 
sonal fluctuations,  clothing,  dogs,  guns,  loads, 
and  leads.  It  also  deals  fully  with  grouse 
habits  and  life  cycle;  diet,  breeding,  and 
game  management;  conservation,  predators 
and  history.  The  result  is  a complete  book 
on  grouse,  the  product  of  exhaustive  re- 
search as  well  as  of  long  practical  experi- 
ence and  observation.  The  illustrations  in- 
clude five  remarkable  paintings  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Burke,  reproduced  in  full  color,  and  seven- 
teen exceptional  photographs.  This  is  a 
'must’  for  the  bird  hunter. 


BIRDS  OF  MALAYSIA — By  Jean  Delacour. 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Price  $5.00. 

If  you  are  a bird  lover  and  want  to  in- 
crease your  knowledge  of  the  feathered  in- 
habitants of  far  away  places,  here’s  the  only 
general  popular  book  on  Malaysian  bird-life 
for  the  layman  as  well  as  the  field  naturalist. 
It  is  succinct,  but  complete  and  scientifically 
up-to-date.  The  large  islands  of  Java,  Su- 
matara,  and  Borneo,  with  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula possess  one  of  the  richest  exhibits  of 
bird-life  in  the  world  both  in  the  number 
of  species  and  in  their  specialization.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  seventy-nine  beauti- 
ful line  drawings. 

FISHERMAN’S  PARADISE— By  Jack  Ham- 
bleton.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Inc.,  55 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Price  $3.00. 
Fisherman’s  Paradise  is  well  seasoned  with 
good  advice.  For  those  who  are  not  classed 
as  experts  it  contains  information  on  how 
to  keep  worms,  fish  and  minnows;  weather 
hints;  fish  weights;  first  aid;  etc.  For  the 
enthusiast,  advice  on  fishing  camps  in  On- 
tario, guides  and  equipment  is  liberally  given, 
as  well  as  valuable  time-saving  information 
on  where  to  go  for  each  type  of  fishing  and 
how  to  arrange  for  transportation  and  ac- 
commodation. It  also  deals  with  the  tech- 
nique of  fishing,  bait  and  fly  casting,  still 
fishing,  types  of  water  and  types  of  game- 
fish.  A chapter  on  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  government  administration  of  the 
sport  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  those 
who  wish  to  insure  the  continued  use  of 
outdoor  resources  for  future  generations  of 
anglers. 


“But  if  I’d  buy  it,  my  wife  and  I couldn’t  eat 
for  a week,  and  you  know  how  peculiar  women 
are!” 


STRIPED  BASS— By  O.  H.  P.  Rodman. 

S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  67  W.  44th  St.,  Ne 

York.  Price  $1.50. 

This  new  revised  edition  of  a famous  sal 
water  fishing  book  contains  brand  new  m 
terial,  and  has  been  entirely  revampe 
Sitting  down  to  read  it  is  like  sitting  dov 
to  a man-to-man  talk  with  its  veter; 
author  during  which  he  explains  to  you  i 
the  wiles  he  has  found  most  successful 
landing  that  handsome,  rugged,  firrn-meate 
full-of-fight  beauty- — the  Striped  Bass! 


II 


BASS  BUG  FISHING— By  Joe  Brooks.  A.  | ^ 
Barnes  & Company,  67  W.  44th  Street,  Nel  . 
York  18.  Price  $1.50.  I .p 

This  book  tells  you  what  kind  of  rod  ( " 
select;  the  leaders  to  use;  types  and  varieti  I 
of  special  bugs  to  choose.  It  instructs  : i 
the  art  of  presenting  them  to  the  fish,  e? 
plains  the  “popping  and  teasing”  techniqui  pi 
that  are  so  deadly  when  properly  execute 
It  gives  valuable  and  interesting  inform:  " 
tion  on  the  habits  of  the  quarry;  where 
look  for  both  small-mouth  and  large-mout 
bass;  how  to  approach  them  and  intere 
them  in  your  lures;  when  to  fish  and  undi 
what  conditions.  There  are  many  illu; 
trations. 


EAGLES  MERE — By  J.  Horace  McFarlan 
McFarland  Publishing  Co.,  Harrisbur 
Price  $3.75.  . ! 

Here  is  a book  for  everyone  who  cherish(  i 
the  beauty  spots  of  America.  The  regie  r 
described  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsy  .< 
vania  woods  between  the  two  great  strean  i 
which  unite  to  form  the  Susquehanna  Rive  I 
This  is  the  complete  story  of  a vacation -lar  i 
rich  in  history  and  natural  beauty.  It  f 
written  both  for  those  who  know  and  lo^  ' ' 
the  region  described  and  for  the  even  larg<  i ; 
group  who  glory  in  the  unspoiled  grander  ii 
of  mountain . scenery,  wherever  located.  , 


KNOWING  YOUR  TREES— By  G.  H.  Co: 
lingwood.  The  American  Forestry  A: 
sociation,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  ur 
known. 


The  text,  briefly  and  simply  written,  d«  . 
scribes  the  botanical  features  of  each  tre 
its  range  and  habits,  its  uses  and  econom 
importance,  the  meaning  of  its  scientif 
name — all  of  the  many  details  that  distir 
guish  it  from  its  fellows  of  the  forest  an 
roadside.  Two  other  fine  books  for  your 
and  old  alike  are  American  Conservation  b rr 
Ovid  Butler,  Price  $2.50;  and  Trees  Ever 
Boy  and  Girl  Should  Know  by  Calvin  Fade 
Price  50  cents — also  available  through  ti 
American  Forestry  Association. 
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V1EN  THE  FISH  ARE  RISING— By  Clint 
ileming.  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  Inc., 
170  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  Price  un- 
oiown. 

[Some  fifty  years  Clint  Fleming  has  guided 
Tthe  Rideau.  Of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
Ive  fished  its  waters,  there  are  few  who 
c not  know  this  salty,  vigorous  personality 
4io  is  perhaps  Canada’s  most  famous  guide, 
lire,  in  the  framework  of  personal  reminis- 
<nce,  of  tales  humorous  and  sharp  and 
Jmetimes  tragic,  rise  the  smallmouth  and 
largemouth,  walleye,  lakers,  stream  trout, 
}ce,  muskie  . . two  other  books  fishermen 
'11  want  include  Trout  Lore  by  Milton  Fox 
lartin  and  The  Incomplete  Anglers  by  John 
! Robins,  the  former  $3.75,  the  latter  $3.00, 
!me  company. 

UNTER’S  CHOICE— By  Archibald  Rut- 
ledge, illustrated  splendidly  by  Paul  Bran- 
som.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  67  W. 
i44th  Street,  New  York.  Price  $7.50. 

Hunter’s  Choice  is  a collection  of  the  best 
the  author’s  tales.  Each  of  the  stories  is 
iilt  aroimd  adventures  with  gun  and  dog, 
• depicts  the  various  behavior  of  wild 
•eatures.  Here  are  thrilling  hunts  for  the 
.reindest  prize  on  the  whole  list  of  feathered 
We,  the  wild  turkey;  the  fleet-footed  and 
■jsourceful  white-tailed  deer;  the  quaU 
Pavey,  bunched  in  the  sedge  before  point- 
ing dogs.  It  goes  beyond  hunting  to  include 
lelightful  notes  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
lative  guide  and  hunter  of  the  south. 

I 

VPLAND  GUNNING— By  William  J.  Schal- 
‘ dach.  A Countryman  Press  Book.  Price 
^ $7.50. 

Upland  Gunning  reproduces,  by  one  of  the 
lost  faithful  methods  known,  forty-eight 
[Xamples  of  dry-points,  etchings,  aquatints 
,nd  soft-groimd  etchings,  together  with 
ight  full-color  reproductions  of  the  artist’s 
dstinctive  water  colors  of  game  birds.  All 
if  the  popular  subjects  are  depicted.  A de- 
ightful  array  of  the  finest  under  one  cover. 

I 

'dLE  MISS’— By  Nash  Buckingham.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York.  Price  $2.75. 

Ole  Miss’  is  a composite  of  colorfiil  stories 
)f  sport  and  life  along  the  Mississippi  in 


“I  Fear  No  Animal  on  Earth  . . . Exceptin’ 
my  Mother-in-Law!” 


“It’s  a Little  Decoy  I Made  Myself  this 
Summer!” 


the  days  when  the  marshes  and  bottoms  were 
filled  with  wild-fowl.  In  them  there  is  a 
nostalgic  strain;  Goose  hunting  on  river  sand 
bars,  duck  shooting  at  the  historic  Beaver 
Dam  Club,  etc.  The  pages  of  Ole  Miss’  are 
colorful  days  from  the  life  of  a man  who  has 
made  the  out-of-doors  a second  home.  Don’t 
miss  it. 

THE  BOOK  OF  TROUT  LORE— By  John 
Crowe.  A.  S.  Barnes  & Company,  New 
York.  Price  $3.75. 

This  is  a common  sense  approach  to  the 
problem  of  catching  trout  from  the  crowded 
and  over-fished  waters  of  today — together 
with  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  make 
and  use  those  lures  which  have  caught  trout. 
It  avoids  fine-spun  theories  in  favor  of  prac- 
tical application.  It  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  angler’s  psychology  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  trout.  A feature  is  the  sound 
discussion  of  trout  biology  and  trout  foods. 
Numerous  illustrations. 

SIMPLE  SECRETS  OF  DOG  DISCIPLINE— 
By  Horace  Lytle.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York.  Price  $1.50. 

This  fine  little  book  answers  all  the  needs 
of  all  dog  owners,  the  apartment  house 
dweller  and  the  suburbanite  alike,  whether 
their  dogs  are  pets  for  children  or  adults, 
used  in  hunting,  stock  work  on  farms,  shown 
on  the  bench,  or  used  for  other  purposes. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  POND  FISHES— By 
Ralph  Penrose  Lee.  Binford’s  and  Mort, 
Portland,  Oregon.  Price  $2.50. 

In  this  book,  which  is  very  human,  are 
people  as  well  as  fish.  There  is  much  in 
the  volume  a^out  pond  fishes,  more  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else  about  those 
swimming  in  the  chill,  clear  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  region. 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  ANIMALS  IN  WINTER— 
By  Ann  H.  Morgain.  G.  P.  Putnam’s. 
New  York.  Price  unknown. 

This  book  follows  animal  lives  through  the 
winter — tent  caterpillars  as  eggs  on  the  apple 
twig,  flies  in  warm  crevices,  toads  that  gather 
under  logs  in  the  fall,  sun  fishes  and  perch 
taking  bait  through  the  ice,  bats  in  caves, 


screech  owls  on  their  winter  search  for  field 
mice,  grosbeaks  visiting  us  from  the  north, 
frisky  chickadees,  gray  squirrels  that  run 
about  and  chipmunks  that  stay  in  their 
burrows — and  a host  of  other  things  about 
our  field,  woodland  and  forest  denizens.  It 
is  written  for  those  in  school  or  out.  Illus- 
trated with  283  drawings  and  four  full  color 
plates. 

MODEN  FLY  CASTING— By  John  Alden 

Knight.  Putnam,  New  York.  Price  un- 
known. 

The  methods  and  techniques  put  forward 
here  depart  rather  radically  from  some  of 
the  accepted  and  rather  hidebound  beliefs, 
but  Mr.  Knight  has  gone  far  to  simplify  a 
complex  subject  and  his  recommendations 
will  be  of  interest  to  tyro  and  expert  alike. 
His  method  of  the  “freewrist”  grip  and  high 
back  cast  is  clearly  and  briefly  explained. 
And  he  tells  you  how  to  throw  the  left  and 
right  positive  and  negative  cmwe  casts;  and 
how  to  cast  with  your  rod  in  any  position, 
from  horizontal  to  horizontal  on  either  side. 
Another  must. 


Some  of  the  finest  gifts  for  sportsmen 
are  currently  being  manufactured  by  the 
Sportsman’s  Map  Company,  422  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago  5,  Illinois.  Published  under 
the  direction  of  Joe  Godfrey,  Jr.,  they  con- 
sist of  a series  of  colorful  maps  depicting 
fresh  and  salt  water  game  fish,  upland  game 
birds  and  migratory  waterfowl,  and  for  the 
dog  fancier,  a map  of  the  dogs  of  the  world 
telling  when  and  where  each  breed  origi- 
nated, size  of  the  dog,  weight  and  show 
points.  The  Big  Game  Fish  Map  and  Map 
of  Dogs  of  the  World  are  priced  at  $5.00- 
maps  of  game  birds,  fresh  and  salt  water 
game  fish,  and  wildfowl  of  North  America 
are  priced  at  $3.00. 


The  giraffe  is  one  of  our  strangest  animals. 
He  has  no  vocal  chords,  but  talks  with  his 
tail.  He  has  fewer  vertebrae  in  his  neck 
than  a mouse,  is  faster  than  a horse,  can 
go  longer  without  water  than  a camel  and 
can  see  backwards  without  turning  his  head. 
« * # 

A 200  pound  shark  has  a liver  weighing 
about  30  pounds. 


“I  Tried  for  Years  to  get  Pcrmisilon  to  Hunt 
here  before  I thought  of  marrying  his  Daughter!” 
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In  overcrowded  deer  yards  young  animals  cannot  compete  with  older  deer  for  avail- 
able feed,  and  die  by  the  hundreds  from  malnutrition  during  the  winter  months. 
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THE  DEER 
PROBLEM 
REVIEWED 

Editor’s  Note:  The  following  excerpts 
from  letters  are  worth  careful  reading 
because  they  analyze  a condition  which 
is  little  different  today  thayi  it  was  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago. 

November  19,  1928. 

Ross  L.  Leffler,  President 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  the  Game  Commission  made  a thor- 
ough investigation,  with  the  aid  and  advice 
of  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  the  noted  field  natur- 
alist of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  the 
thinking  sportsmen  of  the  State  are  of  the 
opinion  that  our  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners was  justified  and  acted  wisely  in 
declaring  a closed  season  on  buck  deer  and 
an  open  season  this  year  on  a limited  num- 
ber of  does,  in  order  to  more  evenly  regu- 
late the  sexes  and  to  produce  more  and 
better  fawns. 

From  personal  investigation  and  observa- 
tion, I know  that  in  many  sections  of  the 
State,  deer  are  destroying  gardens,  orchards, 
farm  crops,  and  the  cover  and  food  for  small 
game.  They  are  a menace  to  the  trees 
planted  by  individuals  and  the  Forestry  De- 
partment. In  some  places  the  deer  are 
dying  of  starvation,  having  destroyed  their 
own  supply  of  food. 

The  destruction  of  property  reduces  the 
value  of  the  land  and  consequently  the 
taxes,  thus  affecting  all  our  people.  If  the 
one  percent  of  our  population  who  hunt  deer 
do  not  soon  awaken  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  does  where  they 
are  doing  excessive  damage,  these  animals 
will  be  classified  as  vermin  and  destroyed 
as  such. 

Because  our  mountain  sheep  in  the  United 
States  were  killed  without  regard  to  sex  or 
age,  they  were  almost  exterminated.  In 
1901,  I hunted  sheep  in  British  Columbia 
where  ewes  and  lambs  were  protected  and, 
as  a result,  although  preyed  on  by  predatory 
animals,  sheep  were  plentiful.  On  my  return, 
I suggested  a Buck  Law  for  Pennsylvania, 
but  without  result. 

In  1905  when  I became  a member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  deer  had 
almost  been  exterminated  in  the  State.  When 
the  Buck  Law  was  proposed,  in  order  to 
protect  the  does  and  fawns  purchased  in 
other  states  for  restocking  purposes,  it  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Hunters  and 
Anglers  Protective  Association  (Editors 
Hote:  The  present  organization  by  this 


name  is  an  entirely  different  group  of  high 
type,  progressive,  and  cooperative  sports- 
men) , an  organization  alleged  to  be  com- 
posed of  50,000  experienced  deer  hunters  with 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg.  An  argument 
used  against  the  Buck  Law  was  that  does 
and  fawns  would  be  shot  and  allowed  to 
rot  in  the  woods  and  that  our  forests  would 
be  burned  by  disgruntled  hunters.  It  was 
also  claimed  that  a doe  and  buck  mate  for 
life  and  that  thus  killing  the  buck  would 
prevent  increase.  However,  after  a hard 
fight,  the  law  was  passed  in  1907  but  not 
for  the  protection  of  does  and  fawns  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  deer  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life  after  numerous  people 
had  complained  of  being  shot  at  in  mistake 
for  deer,  especially  a lumberman,  who  while 
supervising  the  cutting  of  timber  on  his  own 
property  in  Clearfield  County,  was  shot  at 
three  times. 

Not  content  with  opposing  the  Buck  Law, 
this  organization  established  a magazine 
THE  MOUNT  AND  STREAM  JOURNAL, 
and  fought  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  until 
1913.  They  also  opposed  the  Resident 
Hunters  License  Law  from  1906  to  1913 
when  it  was  finally  passed.  Our  deer  hun- 
ters for  years  also  opposed  the  law,  passed 
in  1923,  protecting  spike  bucks,  and  which 
gives  us  more  and  better  service  from  bucks 
after  they  are  21/2  years  old. 

It  is  strange  to  note  that  the  opposition 
to  killing  does  now  comes  mainly  from  sec- 
tions where  21  years  ago  the  hunters  wanted 
to  kill  fawns  and  does.  Evidently  they  have 
been  over  educated  and  now  consider  the 
doe  as  sacred  as  the  cow  is  in  India! 

The  Commission  knew  that  does  could  not 
be  protected  indefinitely,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  predatory  animals  and  to  the  fact 
that  they  could  retire  and  be  at  peace  in 
our  refuges  during  the  fawning  period.  They 
knew  that  in  time  the  does  would  have  to 
be  killed  to  save  the  property  and  to  more 
evenly  balance  the  sexes.  We  therefore  had 
the  necessary  law  passed  and  in  1923  allowed 
a three-day  open  season  on  limited  number 
of  “large  does”  in  the  South  Mountains  near 


Harrisburg  with  a penalty  of  $100  for  killin 
a buck  or  fawn  during  this  special  do 
season. 

In  1923,  the  Game  Commission  with  ove 
100  of  its  Game  Protectors  met  at  CrystE 
Springs  in  Clearfield  County.  In  travelin 
through  the  Game  Refuge  there  and  throug 
the  surrounding  forest,  it  was  noted  tha 
deer  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  de  ^ 
stroying  their  own  forage.  It  was  pre 
dieted  that  if  something  were  not  done  ti 
thin  them  out  they  would  be  forced  to  th 
farms  or  starve  during  a severe  winter. 

On  my  visit  to  that  section  this  Spring, 
found  conditions  deplorable  and  almost  be 
yond  relief.  The  old  deer  by  standing  01 
their  hind  legs  had  eaten  the  edible  food  tig 
a height  of  about  six  feet.  The  yoxmg  deei 
being  unable  to  reach  so  high,  were  force, 
to  feed  on  woody  stems,  bark  and  other  un- 
digestible  matter.  Consequently,  they  diec 
by  the  hundreds  during  last  winter  fron 
malnutrition  and  those  surviving  wer( 
stunted.  Dead  dear  seemed  to  be  every- 
where. At  the  head  of  Stony  Creek  near  th( 
State  Forest  Nursery  we  found  five  within  e 
distance  of  200  yards.  There  were  79  deac 
along  this  creek. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  be  successful  wt 
must  handle  our  deer  problem  with  the  same 
practical  common  sense  that  is  used  by  the 
stock  raising  farmer  who  doesn’t  hesitate  tc 
send  a barren  cow  to  the  butcher.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
sportsmen  with  the  Game  Commission  in 
killing  off  these  surplus  does  from  our  over- 
stocked ranges. 

Not  so  many  does  will  be  killed  this  year 
as  anticipated.  After  a few  days  of  shoot- 
ing, they  will  become  wild  and  many  will  , 
seek  sanctuary  in  our  large  refuges.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  some  years  to  declare  a 
special  three  to  five  day  doe  season  before  i 
a ten  day  buck  season  in  order  to  give  us  a 
more  vigorous  and  productive  herd. 

I am  sure  you  are  following  the  right 
course  in  the  present  crisis  in  issuing  licenses 
to  kill  does  in  the  ratio  of  eight  does  to  one 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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NEW  LIGHT 


These  Unusual  High-Speed  Photographi 
in  flight  show  a flying  dexterity  not  usw 
laziness.  (1)  Getting  ready  for  the  take-< 
powerful  talons,  the  Owl  puts  on  his  wini 
landing  is  completed.  Note  the  protectivi 
eyeball.  This  lid  is  a thin,  transparent,  i 
(4)  Back  view  and  shooting  onto  the  Oi 
Horned  Owl  gets  up  speed.  (6)  The  landi 
tective  second  eyelid  slides  back  into  posi 
Great  Horned  Owl  are  in  the  front  of  its 
at  the  side.  (8)  Coming  at  you  head  on 


r iclorial 


Ivnnwood  M.  Chace  of  a Horned  Owl 
e with  his  reputation  of  philosophical 
^.ng  his  landing  gear,  in  the  way  of 
lie  landing  on  a birch  tree.  (3)  The 
hi  which  has  completely  covered  the 
tne  through  which  the  Owl  can  see. 
" (5)  With  vigorous  wing  strokes  the 
old  bubo  sits  upright  and  the  pro- 
I<)!’s  looking  at  you!  The  eyes  of  the 
>Hose  of  most  birds  which  are  located 

Kd  ahead. 

I 


MED  OWL 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION’S  MEETING 

OCTOBER  4,  1947 


The  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  October  4 made  two  noticeably 
outstanding  forward  steps — (1)  an  enlarge- 
ment of  its  training  school  facilities  in  order 
to  accommodate  youth  and  other  interested 
groups;  and  (2)  an  expansion  and  better 
coordination  of  its  several  important  man- 
agement and  research  projects  operating  un- 
der Federal-aid-in  wildlife  funds.  It  also 
purchased  additional  lands,  provided  meri- 
torious salary  increment  for  its  field  and 
office  staffs,  and  cracked  down  on  the  care- 
less hunter  by  revoking  quite  a few  hunt- 
ing licenses. 

Enlarging  School  Facilities:  After  much 
study  and  planning,  the  Commission  decided 
to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  Ross  L.  Leffler 
Training  School  so  that  the  institution  may 
be  used  as  an  all-year  training  center  both 
for  its  own  personnel,  groups  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple, and  other  organizations  sponsored  by 
various  conservation  movements.  The  plans 
include  material  changes  in  present  buildings 
and  the  construction  of  various  new  build- 
ings, homes  of  members  of-  the  staff,  pro- 
vision for  an  adequate  water  supply,  etc. 

Land  Operations:  The  Commission  was  ad- 
vised that  preliminary  management  plans  for 
163  tracts  of  State  Game  Lands  have  been 
completed,  leaving  only  31  more  to  be  fin- 
ished. Pennsylvania’s  1947-48  allotment 
from  Federal  Aid  funds  amounts  to  $334,- 
642.91  and  added  to  $8,059.67  of  an  unallo- 
cated balance,  totals  $352,702.58  of  which 
$18,645  was  recently  set  aside  to  carry  on 
rabbit  studies. 

Three  other  projects  total  $156,512  leaving 
available  for  other  purposes  $177,545.58.  The 
three  projects,  one  previously  approved  and 
two  new  ones,  include: 

a.  Conducting  continuous  cutting  opera- 
tions containing  22,865  acres  on  State  Game 
Lands  in  Elk  County  in  a manner  that  will 
provide  ideal  food  and  cover  conditions  for 


wildlife  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  to 
sound  forestry  practices.  The  undertaking 
is  to  be  both  experimental  and  investigative 
and  funds  derived  from  it  will  be  deposited 
in  a revolving  fund  for  use  in  carrying  on 
similar  operations  on  other  Game  Lands. 

b.  Asking  the  Federal  Government  to  ap- 
prove a project  to  develop,  expand  and 
maintain  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram over  a five  year  period,  the  purpose 
being  to  bring  aid  to  cooperators  in  apply- 
ing proper  land  use  practices  which  are 
beneficial  to  wildlife.  If  it  is  approved,  it 
will  be  launched  not  later  than  January  1, 
1948. 

c.  Secure  Federal  approval  to  set  up  a 
project  to  coordinate  Federal-Aid  work. 
Senior  Land  Operations  Assistant  John 
Langenbach  will  head  this  important  under- 
taking with  headquarters  in  Harrisburg.  He 
will  be  assigned  a clerk-typist  and  a drafts- 
man to  assist  in  the  work. 

Land  Acquisition:  Nearly  3,000  acres  of 
game  lands  were  purchased  as  follows: 

Schuylkill  County — Two  tracts  aggregating 
49  acres  in  Bethel  Township,  Berks  County 
and  Pine  Grove  Township,  Schuylkill 
County. 

Susquehanna  County — Four  tracts  aggre- 
gating 463.5  acres  in  Great  Bend  Township 
connecting  with  Game  Lands  35. 

Carbon  and  Monroe  Counties — 105.8  acres 
adjoining  Game  Lands  No.  129  in  exchange 
for  two  tracts  totalling  29.8  acres  owned  by 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  in 
Kidder  Township,  Carbon  County;  900  acres 
adjoining  Game  Lands  No.  40  in  Kidder 
Township;  and  140  acres  adjacent  to  Game 
Lands  No.  27  in  Coolbaugh  Township,  Mon- 
roe County. 

Elk  County — 69  acres  connecting  with 
Game  Lands  No.  25  in  Jones  and  Benzinger 
Townships. 


Crawford  County — Conneaut  Marsh — ten 
tracts  aggregating  691  acres  in  Vernon  Town- 
ship and  six  tracts  totalling  378  acres  in 
Greenwood  Township — all  a part  of  the  Con- 
neaut Marsh  area. 

New  Refuges:  Two  new  primary  refuges 
were  approved:  (1)  No.  536  on  the  Trough 
Creek  Division  of  the  Rothrock  State  Forest, 
Huntingdon  County,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 300  acres  for  the  protection  of  wild 
turkeys;  and  (2)  approximately  300  acres 
within  Game  Lands  No.  215  in  Juniata 
County,  also  for  wild  turkeys. 

Refuges  Discontinued:  Projects  discon- 

tinued include: 

Auxiliary  Refuge  No.  110  consisting  of 
251  acres  in  Cleveland  Township,  Columbia 
County. 

Propagation  Area  E-10  consisting  of  478 
acres  in  Winslow  and  Washington  Town- 
ships, Jefferson  County. 

Primary  Refuge  No.  154-B  comprising  42 
acres  of  Game  Lands  No.  154  in  Wayne 
Township,  Erie  County. 

Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program:  A num- 
ber of  new  projects  were  approved  and  one 
discontinued  as  follows: 

Discontinued — Project  No.  40  in  Dauphin 
County  containing  approximately  23  farms 
aggregating  1,500  acres. 

New  Projects — The  following  projects  ag- 
gregating not  less  than  1,000  acres  each  were 
approved: 


Field 

Division 

Project 

No. 

County 

Township 

D 

107 

Adams 

Conewago  and  Mt. 
Pleasant 

D 

108 

Juniata 

Milford 

D 

109 

Blair 

Antis  and  Logan 

D 

110 

Blair 

Tyrone 

D 

111 

Blair 

N.  Woodbury 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOIL 
CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

Widespread  public  interest  is  manifested 
in  the  program  and  plan  of  action  of  the 
recently  organized  National  Association  of 
Soil  Conservation  Districts,  it  was  reported 
recently  by  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. Many  of  the  states  already  are 
represented  through  active  membership,  and 
additional  financial  support  of  other  affiliate 
members  is  assured. 

The  new  association  is  a nonprofit,  non- 
partisan organization.  Its  aim  is  to  acceler- 
ate the  effective  functioning  of  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  as  democratically  organized 
and  operated  local  public  instrumentalities 
through  which  landowners  and  operators 
may  work  cooperatively  in  attaining  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  the  nation’s 
soil  and  water  resources.  The  purpose  is 
to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information, 
knowledge  and  experience  among  soil  con- 
servation districts;  to  collect,  compile,  and 
disseminate  information  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization and  functioning  of  the  districts 
or  their  governing  bodies;  and,  to  advance 
generally  the  processes  of  administration  and 
management  used  by  the  districts  in  their 
operation. 

Work  of  the  association  will  be  carried  for- 
ward through  the  media  of  meetings,  cor- 
respondence, personal  discussions,  news  bul- 
letins and  other  publications,  and  similar 
methods  common  to  nation-wide  associations. 

Two  membership  classes  are  open.  Any 
state  organization  of  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, or  of  members  of  soil  conservation 
district  governing  bodies,  is  eligible  to  be- 
come a member  upon  application  and  pay- 
ment of  dues.  A soil  conservation  district, 
located  in  a state  where  there  is  no  such 
state  organization  that  is  a member  of  the 
national  association,  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship. Any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or 
other  organized  group  interested  in  advanc- 
ing the  association’s  purposes  may  become 
an  affiliate  member,  eligible  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  so  forth,  but  without  voting 
privileges. 

The  local  soil  conservation  districts  are 
established,  the  Institute  reminded,  through 
the  time -honored  processes  of  petition  and 


election,  and  are  managed  under  state  law 
by  local  farmers  and  ranchers.  The  specific 
purpose  of  each  district  is  to  help  its  land- 
owners  and  operators  to  plan,  apply,  and 
maintain  conservation  on  their  lands.  In 
the  short  period  of  10  years,  from  1937  to 
mid-1947,  approximately  1,900  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  were  organized  and  operations 
begun  by  farmers  and  ranchers.  These  dis- 
tricts include  about  three-fourths  of  the 
nation’s  six  million  farms.  There  are  dis- 
tricts in  all  of  the  48  states,  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  are  10  districts  covering  15  counties. 
Other  districts  are  being  formed  at  the  rate 
of  about  20  a month. 

Each  district  is  managed  by  a governing 
body  of  local  farmers.  Districts  do  not  have 
authority  to  levy  taxes  or  issue  bonds. 
They  are  authorized,  however,  to  accept 
assistance  and  cooperation  from  any  public 
or  private  source  for  use  in  carrying  on 
their  work.  The  districts  are  free  and  in- 
dependent. They  are  strictly  American. 
They  are  getting  the  job  done.  They  de- 
serve wholehearted  support. 

The  officers  of  the  new  national  associa- 
tion are:  President,  Kent  Leavitt,  Millbrook, 
New  York;  1st  Vice-President,  R.  L.  Rutter, 
Jr.,  Ellensburg,  Washington;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  R.  M.  Boswell,  Kenedy,  Texas; 
and  Executive  Secretary,  Ellen  S.  Cobb, 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 


EASTERN  STATES  GAME  AND  FISH 
DEPARTMENTS  FORM 
ASSOCIATION 

Representatives  of  Eastern  States  Game 
and  Fish  Departments  attended  a 2-day 
meeting  at  Absecon,  New  Jersey,  October 
7 and  8 to  discuss  the  formation  of  an  eastern 
association  and  exchange  views  on  the  prac- 
tical utilization  of  the  increased  Federal  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  (Pittman-Robertson) 
funds.  The  assembly,  called  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Foran,  Chairman,  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission, laid  plans  for  the  new  association 
that  will  afford  better  cooperation  and  inter- 
departmental coordination. 

The  40  state  and  federal  representatives 
met  at  a get-acquainted  dinner  the  first  day 
and  inspected  the  Tuckahoe  waterfowl  proj- 
ect the  next.  This  area,  originally  a pure 
salt  marsh,  was  planned  and  developed  by 
Game  Supervisor,  Lester  MacNamara  and 
is  considered  the  best  example  of  waterfowl 
improvement  work  in  the  East. 

At  a dinner  meeting  the  state  men  sum- 
marized the  projects  contemplated  and  in 
operation  in  their  states.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son.  President,  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute, outlined  the  needs  of  a closely  organ- 
ized group  of  state  departments  and  empha- 
sized the  essentials  of  a P-R  program  that 
would  produce  practical  and  fruitful  results 
with  the  increased  funds  av'ailable. 


A close-up  of  the  regulating  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  dirt  fill  of  a dam  now 
under  construction  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  111. 
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CANADA  TO  HAVE  SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW  OF  MAJOR  PROPORTIONS 

Canada  will  have  a national  sportsmen’s 
show  of  major  proportions  next  spring,  com- 
parable in  interest,  scope  and  purpose  to 
the  largest  exhibitions  of  this  kind  which 
have  become  so  popular  throughout  the 
United  States  in  recent  years. 

Sponsored  by  Toronto  Anglers’  and  Hunt- 
ers’ Association,  Inc.,  the  First  Annual  Can- 
adian National  Sportsmen’s  Show  will  be 
held  from  March  13  to  20,  inclusive,  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Coliseum,  Tor- 
onto. The  Coliseum  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  on  the  C.N.E.  grounds.  Its  ample 
accommodations  are  used  annually  for  dis- 
plays and  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair, 
which  during  its  eight-day  session  last  year 
attracted  a total  attendance  of  more  than 
300,000  people. 

Profits  from  the  Show  will  be  used  by 
Toronto  Anglers’  and  Hunters’  Association, 
Inc.,  to  assist  in  perpetuating  good  hunting 
and  fishing  and  for  an  educational  program 
on  conservation  amongst  Canadian  youth. 


ANSWERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  Whitetall  fawns  are  spotted  on  the  neck, 

back,  and  flanks. 

2.  Owls  have  their  legs  feathered  to  the  toes. 

3.  An  otter  has  a somewhat  flattened,  tapering 

tall,  very  thick  at  the  base,  covered  with 
short  hairs  similar  to  that  of  the  body  fur; 
NOT  the  long-haired  tail  such  as  that  of 
the  mink  and  marten. 


CORRECTION 

Through  an  inadvertent  error,  the 
caption  which  appeared  under  a pic- 
ture in  the  “Ross  L.  Leffler  Testi- 
monial Banquet”  article  last  month 
identified  Commissioner  G.  I.  Phil- 
lips as  Commissioner  John  C.  Her- 
man. The  gentleman  presenting 
Mrs.  Leffler  with  a gift  was  Mr. 
Phillips,  not  Mr,  Herman, 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY  ABOUT  1889. 
Owned  /y  /Teu  f}  K TVaC^e,  6enei/a, 


MONKEYS  OF  GOLD 

Two  cute  little  animals,  their  fur  like  spun 
red  gold,  are  Just  making  their  debut  at 
the  Philadelphia  Zoo.  Officially  they  are 
known  as  Golden  Tamarins,  but,  if  they 
understood  English,  they  probably  also  would 
answer  to  the  names  of  Marmosets  or  Silky 
Marmosets.  In  size  they  resemble  squirrels, 
but  in  appearance  they  would  readily  pass 
for  miniature  Pekingese  dogs.  And  they 
would  make  good  pets,  too,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  sharp  teeth  and  propensities  for 
biting. 

The  Golden  Tamarin,  judged  by  some  au- 
thorities to  be  the  most  intelligent  of  cdl 
the  marmosets,  ranges  from  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  to  southern  Brazil.  The  Zoo’s 
pair  was  captured  somewhere  in  the  vast 
rain  forest  of  the  Amazon -Orinoco  Basins. 
None  have  been  on  exhibition  here  since 
1931. 


A group  of  distinguished  sportsmen  gathered  at  State  College  during  the  Woodeock 
season  included,  left  to  right.  Dr.  L.  J.  Bennett,  leader  of  the  Penn-State  Cooperative 
Research  Unit:  Jack  Alden  Knight,  noted  outdoor  writer;  Horace  Lytle,  nationaUy 

famous  gun  dog  author;  and  Herbert  Kendrick,  manager  of  Radio  Station  WHGB. 


CLEANING  UP  THE  SCHUYLKILL  i||j 
AND  DELAWARE 


As  a result  of  a far-reaching  program  of 
the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board,  in- 
augurated some  years  ago,  pollution  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers  in  the  area 
comprising  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester, 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  Coimties,  is  now 
confined  largely  to  the  municipalities  and 
industries  which  are  located  along  those 
rivers.  A comparatively  small  amount  of 
wastes  are  contributed  by  the  tributaries, 
the  municipalities  and  industries  to  a large 
extent  along  those  waterways  having  treat- 
ment works. 

Intensive  efforts  could  not  be  made  along 
the  Schuylkill  because  of  the  heavy  dis- 
charge of  silt  into  that  river  from  coal  prep- 
aration plants  which  were  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Anti-Pollution  law  until 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  declared  there 
was  a reasonable  and  practical  means  for 
treating  colliery  wastes.  As  a result  of 
surveys,  tests  and  studies  which  had  been 
made  over  an  extended  period,  the  Board  on 
May  17,  1944  removed  the  exemption,  and 
directed  that  all  coal  preparation  plants 
should  submit  plans  for  the  construction  of 
works  to  keep  silt  from  being  discharged 
to  the  streams.  The  Legislature  later,  in 
the  “Brunner  Bill,”  enacted  into  law  the 
previous  action  of  the  Board. 

Since  that  time  all  coal  companies  known 
to  be  polluters  have  received  notices  to 
construct  silt  removal  systems.  Many  of 
the  systems  are  now  in  operation  and  others 
are  under  constinction. 

Action  having  been  taken  for  abatement 
of  the  silt  problem,  the  Board  immediately 
centered  intensive  efforts  toward  the  abate- 
ment of  all  pollution  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
Delaware  rivers  as  a part  of  the  Board’s 
comprehensive  State -wide  Clean  Streams 
program. 

The  population  of  the  five-county  area, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  is  3,064,227,  or  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 
The  area  comprises  4.8  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  entire  State.  The  value  of  industrial 
production  of  the  area  is  placed  at  $4,561,- 
342,500,  or  34.4  per  cent  of  that  of  the  State, 
according  to  Department  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs figures. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Directory  there  are  still  6,511  industrial  es- 
tablishments in  the  area,  5,282  of  which  are 
located  in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  these 
establishments  do  not  have  wastes,  many 
others  are  diverting  their  wastes  to  munic- 
ipal sewers,  in  which  event  the  municipality 
is  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  those 
wastes,  and  still  others  now  have  treatment 
WOL'ks. 
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Did  you  know  that: 

The  liver  of  the  polar  bear  is  poisonous. 

In  a few  fishes,  sense  of  smell  seems 
absent,  but  most  of  them  have  it. 

Requiring  a great  deal  of  oxygen,  dry 
wood  burns  best  if  piled  loosely. 

The  catfish  family  is  distributed  over 
much  of  the  earth,  and  contains  appprox- 
imately  one  thousasnd  species. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  ammunition  indus- 
try made  14,000  different  kinds  of  shotshells. 
Now  it  makes  137. 
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2 HIKERS  WITNESS  DEER  LOCK  ANTLERS 
IN  35-MINUTE  BOUT 


NEW  OUTDOOR  PUBLISHING  FIRM 

Formation  of  Stackpole  and  Heck,  Inc., 
a new  publishing  company,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Major  General  E.  J.  Stackpole 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Chester  R.  Heck  of 
New  York  City. 

Stackpole  and  Heck  will  specialize  in  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  outdoor  sports 
books  as  well  as  college  texts.  The  first 
title  to  be  issued  under  the  new  imprint 
will  be  “The  Hunter’s  Encyclopedia”  which 
is  now  being  completed  by  a group  of  top- 
flight outdoor  writers,  famous  himters, 
scientists,  and  illustrators  for  early  publica- 
tion. “The  Fisherman’s  Encyclopedia”  is 
also  in  preparation  for  publication  in  1948. 

Editorial  offices  will  be  at  33  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18.  Manufacturing  and 
distributing  facilities  are  directed  from  the 
principal  offices  in  Harrisburg. 

General  Stackpole,  president  of  the  new 
firm,  has  been  active  in  publishing  enter- 
prises for  30  years.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  following  companies:  The  Telegraph 

Press,  which  publishes  the  116-year-old 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  a daily  evening  news- 
pap>er  in  Pennsylvania’s  capital  city,  and 
which  in  addition  conducts  a general  print- 
ing and  publishing  business;  radio  station 
WHP,  affiliated  with  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  and  one  of  the  Telegraph 
Enterprises;  and  The  Military  Service  Pub- 
lishing Company,  which  specializes  in  the 
publication  of  military  texts.  In  addition, 
General  Stackpole  is  associated  with  Amer- 
ican Aviation  Associates,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  treasurer  and  part  owner. 

General  Stackpole  recently  retired  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  after  30  years  military 
service  including  World  Wars  I and  II.  He 
holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and 
the  Purple  Heart,  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters 
from  World  War  I and  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  service  in  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Heck,  as  vice  president  and  editor-in- 
chief,  brings  to  the  new  firm  a quarter  cen- 
tury of  experience  in  book  publishing  and 
selling.  Prior  to  form  ding  Chester  R.  Heck, 
Inc.,  in  1945,  he  had  been  associated  with 
Macmillan,  McGraw-Hill,  American  Book 
Company,  and  other  publishers  in  various 
executive  positions. 

B.  A.  Brown,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Stackpole  and  Heck,  for  many 
years  has  been  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  The  Telepragh  Press  and  The  Mili- 
tary Service  Publishing  Company.  He  also 
organized  and  manages  the  Harnes  Horse,  a 
weekly  magazine  published  by  The  Tele- 
graph Press  and  devoted  to  the  American 
trotter  and  pacer. 


The  Zoo  at  present  has  another  shoe-bill 
that  has  set  a record  for  longevity.  He 
arrived  on  June  1,  1928,  and  is  still  going 
strong.  When  he  first  came  to  the  Zoo, 
doctors  prescribed  cod-Uver  oil,  but  keepers 
had  to  prop  open  his  huge  bill  to  get  it  in. 
To  this  day  he  still  hates  and  attacks  John 
Regan,  head  keeper,  who  gave  the  oil  to  him. 

Also  arriving  at  the  Garden  at  the  same 
time  were  a male  and  two  female  duikers 
(diminutive  antelopes),  a pair  of  blesboks, 
a female  ostrich,  a male  and  three  female 
rheas,  a flamingo,  and  a pair  of  hyraxes. 
The  last-named,  although  only  rabbit-sized, 
are  close  relatives  of  the  largest  of  all  land 
mammals — the  elephant. 


Heres  a once-in-a-lifetime  story. 

Few  people  have  the  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness at  close  range  a battle  between  two 
buck  deer  for  determination  of  herd  leader- 
ship. Veteran  sportsmen  say  that  it’s  an 
unusual  experience  for  anyone  to  be  able 
to  watch  wild  deer  lock  their  antlers  in 
combat. 

That  was  the  experience  of  two  State 
College  residents  recently. 

While  hiking  in  the  Barrens  near  Scotia, 
Max  Hartswick,  sports  equipment  store  pro- 
prietor of  State  College,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Kinley  discovered  a deer  fight  in  progress 
at  the  base  of  a natural  arena  formed  by 
hills  on  the  Barrens. 

The  battle  was  waged  by  an  aged  and 
greying  buck  and  a young  and  aggressive 
challenger.  The  spectators,  unobserved  by 
the  deer,  moved  to  within  30  yards  of  the 
fight  scene. 

“The  noise  was  terrific  when  their  antlers 
crashed  together.  At  first,  before  we  found 
out  what  was  going  on,  we  thought  it  was 
some  lumbermen  breaking  and  chopping 
timber,”  declared  Hartswick  today  while 
describing  the  duel. 


Forestry  Law  Holds 

The  Forest  Conservancy  District  Act,  the 
backbone  of  effectiveness  in  Maryland’s  new 
and  progressive  forest  development  program, 
has  been  tested  in  court  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Judge  George  Henderson,  before  whom 
the  test  cases  were  tried,  the  law  stands.  In 
brief,  two  defendants  charged  with  violations 
of  Article  39  A,  Section  60,  Code  of  Public 
Law,  i.e.,  a feature  of  the  Forest  Conser- 
vancy District  Act,  in  that  they  admittedly 
had  operated  saw  mills  without  securing  li- 
censes and  with  them  both  had  cut  and 
sold  timber  from  their  own  property  in 
the  State,  were  found  “Guilty.” 


Hal.  H.  Harrison,  nationally-known  writer, 
photographer  and  lecturer,  is  now  Outdoor  Editor 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  a position  new 
to  that  newspaper.  For  the  time  being,  Mr. 
Harrison’s  column.  Life  Afield,  will  appear 
every  Tuesday  morning.  The  writer  Is  not  new 
to  readers  of  The  Game  News;  his  pictures  and 
stories  having  appeared  In  this  magazine  from 
time  to  time. 


For  approximately  35  minutes  the  battle 
continued  while  the  couple  watched  the 
younger  deer  circle  about  his  elder,  both 
animals  snorting  loudly  and  pawing  the 
ground  constantly. 

When  the  deer  became  aware  that  they 
were  being  watched,  the  fight  stopped  while 
both  deer  stood  frozen  in  position  eyeing 
each  other,  “for  what  seemed  to  be  about 
five  minutes  time,”  Hartswick  reported. 

The  young  buck  then  “broke  for  cover” 
and  was  followed  a few  minutes  later  by 
the  old  one.  Although  the  young  deer  was 
given  credit  for  his  agressiveness  during  the 
battle,  the  title  decision  was  awarded  to 
the  older  one  by  the  State  College  couple 
for  the  time  they  watched  the  match. 

At  one  time,  the  deer  locked  antlers  and 
the  old  one  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  The 
advantage  was  soon  returned  to  the  old 
one,  however,  and  the  antlers  were  separated 
“somehow,”  Hartswick  added. 

“It  certainly  was  an  unusual  experience 
and  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  we’ve 
ever  seen,”  concluded  the  State  College 
sportsman. — Centre  Daily  Times,  State  Col- 
lege. 


Connecticut  Initiates  Quail 
Restoration  Project 

Connecticut’s  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game 
and  the  New  London  County  League  of 
Sportsmen  have  joined  forces  to  sponsor  a 
quail  management  project  that  will  restore 
some  500  acres  of  once  good  quail  territory, 
all  of)en  to  hunting,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute.  During  the  past 
spring  and  early  summer  the  clubs  and  the 
state  department  have  been  considering  an 
active  land  management  approach  in  reali- 
zation that  season  stocking  was  not  solving 
the  quail  problem. 

The  Connecticut  game  technician,  Norman 
Wilder,  made  a study  of  the  area  and  the 
basic  needs  seem  to  be  reopening  of  the 
many  fields  now  reverting  to  brush  and 
forest  land,  also  to  provide  for  a source  of 
grain  food.  Originally  this  land  was  farmed 
hut,  about  12  years  ago,  was  taken  over  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration  and  a large 
portion  of  the  area  was  planted  to  conifers 
and  the  rest  allowed  to  revert  naturally.  In 
recent  years  the  few  remaining  tracts  of 
open  land  have  disappeared,  and  with  it  the 
last  of  the  quail. 

This  year's  management  program  calls  for 
strips  of  plowed  land  to  be  run  along  the 
margins  of  the  numerous  fields  and  in  some 
instances  these  strips  will  invade  shrub- 
grown  areas  to  create  the  essential  openings. 
The  plowed  strips  will  be  planted  to  various 
grains.  Land  adjoining  the  plowed  strips 
will  be  brushed  out  to  open  more  quail 
habitat.  Local  farmers  have  been  contracted 
to  do  the  plowing  and  student  game  techni- 
cians from  the  University  of  Connecticut  will 
complete  the  plan  which  employs  proved 
management  practices. 


One  pinch  of  snuff  will  kill  a fish  or  snake 
almost  instantly.  It  will  anesthetize  a turtle  for 
several  hours. 
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GUN  DOG  OBEDIENCE 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

The  most  irritating  experiences  in  the  field  of  hunting  can  be 
caused  by  a disobedient  dog.  The  superlative  glory  of  gunning 
is  completely  spoiled  for  the  dog  and  his  master  if  obedience  has 
been  omitted  from  the  dog’s  training.  Of  all  the  tasks  facing  the 
dog  handler,  perhaps  teaching  his  animal  to  obey  him  is  most 
important.  Gun  dogs  can  cause  you  to  grow  grey  prematurely  if 
they  jump  up  and  place  muddy  front  feet  on  you  or  your  guests, 
or  refuse  to  come  in  when  they  are  called,  climb  over  you  in  a 
restless  manner  when  you’re  driving  your  car,  and  generally  refuse 
to  obey  your  commands. 

To  simplify  the  tasks  of  teaching  obedience  or  anything  else  for 
that  matter,  the  handler  must  be  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  dog’s 
limited  powers  of  understanding,  be  kind,  patient,  thoughtful  and 
possess  the  animal’s  complete  love  and  confidence.  If  the  teacher 
is  rough,  loses  his  temper  and  punishes  the  pupil  too  harshly,  it 
is  highly  possible  the  dog  will  not  understand  what  he  is  expected 
to  do  and  the  entire  lesson  will  end  in  confusion. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  a dog  to  want  to  jump  up  on  his 
master  and  show  his  affection  by  getting  his  nose  as  close  as 
possible  to  a man’s  face.  However,  it  is  an  annoying  habit  and 
can  be  cured  without  difficulty. 

When  the  dog  approaches  and  puts  his  paws  on  you,  hold  them 
in  one  hand  and  speak  affectionately.  At  the  same  time,  firmly 
press  your  foot  on  his  rear  toes.  This  gentle  pressure  will  cause 
him  to  quickly  get  down  and  yet  he  cannot  feel  that  you  have 
mistreated  him.  When  he  is  on  all  fours,  reach  down  and  pat 
him.  A few  lessons  in  this  manner  will  break  the  habit  and 
there  will  have  been  no  breach  of  friendship  between  the  dog 
and  you. 

Howling  and  barking  are  unnecessary  habits  that  can  be  cor- 
rected quite  easily  if  treatment  is  applied  early  and  continued  long 
enough.  Chain  the  dog  to  its  house  and  leave  him  alone  until  he 
starts  the  noise,  then  sneak  up  behind  him,  give  a command  to 
be  quiet  and  the  same  time  spank  him  with  a rolled  newspaper. 
The  shock  and  simple  punishment  will  clearly  show  him  your 
displeasure.  Repeat  the  performance  until  he  stops  the  habit. 

Muzzles  are  used  on  the  persistent  ones  that  ignore  simple 
punishment.  Apply  the  muzzle  when  he  barks,  remove  it  when 
he  behaves  and  he  will  soon  learn  that  it  is  far  more  comfortable  to 
stop  barking  than  to  wear  a tight  muzzle. 

When  your  dog  insists  on  chasing  automobiles,  get  a couple  of 
your  friends  to  help.  Have  one  drive  the  car  and  the  other  sit 
low  in  the  back  seat  with  a bucket  of  cold  water.  Drive  slowly 
by  the  dog  and  when  he  approaches  the  car,  dash  the  entire  pail 
of  water  in  his  face.  The  shock  and  force  of  the  water  will  make 
car  chasing  extremely  unpleasant  for  him  and  it  will  take  only  a 
few  treatments  to  cure  him  completely. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  ask  your  dog  to  lie  down 
and  if  you  train  him  early  he  will  obey  you  without  hesitation. 
Take  him  on  a leash,  command  him,  “Down,”  in  a firm  maimer 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 
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iWAS  stirring  the  mulligan  and  Tom  was  distributing  the  tin  u 
plates  arovmd  the  oilcloth-covered  table  in  our  deer  camp  when 
the  door  opened  and  Jack  stepped  in.  He  didn’t  speak  to  either  of  ' 
us.  He  walked  across  the  room  and  stood  his  gun  in  the  rack, 
and  if  his  face  had  been  any  longer  he  would  have  stepped  on  it. 

He  threw  his  hat  and  coat  on  the  bunk  and  said,  “Which  one  ! 
of  you  guys  wants  to  kick  me?” 

We  laughed  and  disclaimed  any  particular  desire  to  kick  him — 
at  the  moment,  anyway — and  Tom  said,  “What’s  the  matter?  Miss 
a setup?” 

“Did  I miss  a setup!”  Jack  fairly  exploded.  “I  missed  the  biggest  i 
buck  in  the  mountains,  standing!  Couldn’t  have  been  50  yards.  ** 
The  easiest  shot  I ever  had.  And  I missed  him.” 

“Buck  fever?”  I asked. 

“No.  I was  perfectly  calm.  Not  even  winded.” 

“How  come?”  I 

“I  don’t  know.  I was  sitting  with  my  back  to  a stump  at  the 
edge  of  that  clearing  just  below  the  old  orchard.  It  was  getting 
pretty  late,  and  I was  thinking  about  heading  in.  Then  I looked 
up,  and  there  he  was.  Right  at  the  edge  of  the  trees,  across  the 
corner  of  the  grass.  I raised  my  rifle  and  drew  a careful  bead. 

He  looked  as  big  as  a horse  standing  there.  | 

“He  was  quartering — just  a little  away  from  broadside.  I al- 
lowed for  that  by  holding  pretty  far  back.  When  I squeezed  the 
trigger  I was  so  sure  he’d  go  down  I didn’t  even  throw  in  another  | 
shell.  I just  lowered  the  rifle.  When  he  bounded  out  of  sight  1 ; 
still  thought  he  was  hit.  But  if  he  was  I couldn’t  And  a trace  of  it.” 
“We’ll  go  up  in  the  morning  and  look  for  him,”  Tom  said.  “If 
you  hit  him  he’d  run  down  off  that  slope  into  the  swamp.  He 
might  do  that,  even  hit  hard.” 

“No.  It’s  no  use.  I missed  him  clean.  I trailed  him  that  far,  ' 
and  he  was  making  20-foot  bounds  all  the  way.  There  wasn’t  a | 
trace  of  blood  or  hair.”  Jack  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bimk  I | 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  ' ■ 

Tom  had  the  table  set  by  now,  and  I decided  the  mulligan  was  ; 
ready,  so  we  poured  the  coffee,  and  he  drew  up  the  chairs  while  | 

1 dished  out  the  stew.  | 

While  we  were  eating  I got  to  wondering  why  Jack  had  missed.  ■ ^ 
He  isn’t  a fine  rifle  shot,  by  any  means,  but  he  always  is  pretty  ■ j 
well  collected,  too,  and  I was  sure  that  if  he  said  he  was  calm  he  i :■ 
actually  was.  Furthermore,  he  isn’t  the  kind  of  man  who  would  f ; 
say  he  held  right  unless  he  was  sure  he  did.  That  left  only  one 
reason  that  I could  think  of,  why  he  missed. 

Finally  I asked  him  whether  he  had  targeted  his  rifle  before 
we  came  hunting,  and  when  he  admitted  that  he  hadn’t  then  I t 
was  positive  that  the  sights  were  out  of  alignment.  The  next 
morning  we  set  up  a target  and  discovered  that  his  rifle  was  j 
shooting  a good  six  inches  low  at  50  yards.  Possibly  he  held  a 
little  low,  and  the  combination  was  enough  to  make  him  miss. 

We  got  his  rifle  to  shooting  right  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  but  , 
(Continued  on  Page  31)  j 
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ACTION  ON  MANY  ISSUES  TAKEN  AT  SPORTS- 
MEN FEDERATION  MEETING 


RADIO  STATION  SPONSORS 
SPORTSMAN'S  TROPHY 

In  the  interest  of  promoting  good  sports- 
manship, better  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
more  effective  conservation  practices.  Radio 
Station  WCHA  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  award  an  annual  trophy  to  the 
Sportsmen’s  Club  promoting  these  practices 
to  highest  possible  degree. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  award  each  organi- 
zation in  Franklin  County  and  the  Shippens- 
burg  area  is  required  to  submit  a report  of 
their  annual  activities  and  accomplishments. 
Factors  which  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  judging  the  winning  club  include 
game  raised  or  bought  and  released,  food 
and  cover  improvement  for  wildlife,  con- 
servation educational  programs,  promotion 
of  safety  practices,  promotion  of  Junior 
Sportsmen  activities,  farmer  sportsmen  re- 
lationships, and  predator  control. 

Contest  judges  include  W.  W.  Britten,  Fish 
Warden,  Game  Protectors  E.  W.  Campbell 
and  G.  D.  Bretz,  and  Earl  Strine,  WCHA 
Hunting  and  Fishing  expert.  The  “WCHA 
Good  Sportsmanship  Trophy”  will  be 
awarded  annually  and  will  be  retained  by 
the  winning  club  for  one  year.  Permanent 
possesion  of  the  trophy  will  go  to  the  club 
winning  the  contest  any  three  years. 


The  Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  As- 
sociation is  sponsoring  a contest  for  all  junior 
members  in  good  standing,  the  winner  of  which 
will  be  the  guest  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Jungle  Cock  at  its  annual  gathering  in  May 
at  Thurmont,  Maryland.  All  expenses  of  the 
three-day  trip  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Association 
and  the  winner  will  have  some  of  the  finest 
trout  fishing  he  ever  experienced.  He  will  sleep 
in  cabins  at  Mt.  Airy,  in  the  Catoctin  Mountains 
of  Maryland;  enjoy  good  food  meet  other  boys 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  Interested  in 
the  great  outdoors,  and  enjoy  exceptionally  good 
movies  on  hunting  and  fishing  in  camp  during 
the  evening  hours. 


Action  on  many  issues  was  taken  by  dele- 
gates to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen  held  at  Harrisburg  during  the 
weekend  of  October  18th,  one  resolution  de- 
manding that  no  further  streams  in  the 
Commonwealth  be  “declared  polluted  or 
open  to  pollution.” 

A resolution  urging  the  bounty  on  red  and 
gray  foxes  be  lifted  was  defeated  as  were 
proposals  that  the  State  furnish  housing  for 
protectors  and  wardens  and  that  the  Game 
Commission  return  to  the  old  plan  of  stock- 
ing six-week  old  pheasants. 

Resolutions  adopted  included: 

That  portions  of  streams  stocked  with 
trout  be  closed  to  all  fishing  from  March  21 
to  April  15  each  year  to  prevent  illegal  re- 
moval of  the  trout. 


That  raccoon  season  open  November  1 and 
close  Jan.  31  and  that  a bag  limit  of  three 
per  night  and  20  per  season  be  instituted. 

That  the  Game  Commission  purchase  male 
deer  from  outside  the  State  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  new  blood  into  present  stock. 

That  the  stand  of  the  Federation  that  the 
deer  hunting  season  open  every  year  on  the 
Monday  nearest  December  1 and  that  the 
^mall  game  season  open  every  year  on  the 
Saturday  nearest  November  1 be  reaffirmed. 

That  legislation  to  permit  killing  of  foxes 
in  Delaware  and  Chester  counties  be  enacted. 

That  the  Game  Commission  be  asked  to 
post  roads  and  place  luminous  signs  warning 
motorists  and  that  an  educational  program 
be  conducted  to  halt  avoidable  killing  of 
small  game  on  highways. 

That  protection  for  red-shoulder  and  red- 
tail  hawks  be  removed  to  protect  birds  and 
small  game. 

That  the  State  experiment  with  propaga- 
tion of  cottontail  rabbits  on  a large  enclosed 
area  by  the  ranch-rearing  system. 

That  the  trapping  season  on  mink  be  re- 
tarded 15  days  and  that  on  the  muskrat  be 
advanced  14  days  so  that  they  will  open 
concurrently  on  November  15. 

That  the  Game  Commission  create  more 
small  game  sanctuaries  to  increase  small 
game  populations. 

That  the  law  calling  for  loss  of  hunting 
license  for  killing  protected  hawks  be  an- 
nulled. 

That  game  farms  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania be  continued  in  operation. 

That  cigaret  manufacturers  place  in  bold 
type  on  each  package  eye-catching  designs 
to  halt  the  waste  of  timber  and  wildlife 
resources  by  fire. 

That  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  give 
consideration  to  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing on  game  lands  at  suitable  places 
water  dams  on  streams  that  may  be  proper- 
ly stocked  and  opened  to  public  fishing. 


Recently  elected  officiaU  of  the  Pocono  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Stroudsburg,  are,  left  to 
right,  Hugh  Altemonse,  President:  Don  Gilpin,  Treasurer:  and  Harry  Bollich,  Secretary. 


Beagle  hounds  are  not  only  cute  but  also  natural  rabbit  hunters.  This  family,  owned 
by  Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett  of  State  College,  is  no  doubt  eagerly  awaiting  the  return  of 
“Daddy”  beagle  from  the  chase. 


On  Sunday,  October  26,  the  Aliquippa  Buck- 
tails  held  their  Annual  Field  Day  on  their  club 
grounds  one-half  mile  east  of  Aliquippa.  The 
sunny,  warm  day  brought  out  over  300  persons 
for  whom  lunch  was  obtainable  at  the  club 
house.  Trap  and  skeet  shooting  were  enjoyed 
by  many,  including  members  of  the  team  that 
won  the  Allegheny  County  Skeet  League 
Championship  three  years  running  just  prior  to 
the  war,  presently  practicing  for  re-entry  into 
the  League. 

The  Bucktails  recently  Improved  and  mod- 
ernized their  large  club  house,  which  stands 
on  40  acres  of  land  they  own.  Officers  of  the 
club  are:  Guy  Pigley,  president;  L.  L.  Brougher. 

Secretary;  E.  A.  Conrady,  treasurer.  Member- 
ship totals  nearly  500.  On  the  grounds  are  a 
rifle  range  and  pistol  range  while  small  bore 
rifle  matches  will  be  held  in  the  basement  of 
the  clubhouse  during  the  -winter  months. 
Beagle  trials  are  held  on  the  grounds;  skeet  and 
rifle  matches  are  conducted  during  the  warmer 
months;  and  the  club  held  an  annual  turkey 
shoot  late  in  November. 

The  Bucktails  sponsor  the  Aliquippa  Bucktail 
Boy  Scout  Troop,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
troop's  summer  encampment  and  the  Aliquippa 
Girl  Scouts  use  the  clubhouse  and  grounds  for 
their  summer  camporee  and  outdoor  activities. 
The  club  also  fosters  a predator  control  program. 


The  Hillsgrove  Fish  and  Game  Club  reports 
an  excellent  drop  of  corn  on  the  7 acre  tract  the 
club  planted  this  year.  As  natural  food  is 
rather  plentiful  in  the  woods  and  fields  this 
fall,  they  plan  to  harvest  a part  of  the  crop  and 
use  it  for  feeding  later  In  the  winter  when 
food  for  wildlife  Is  scarce. 


A major  expansion  is  under  way  in  the  holdings 
of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  along  Loyalsock  Creek.  The  Sportsmen's 
Memorial  Grounds  has  enjoyed  a busy  first 
season,  highlighted  by  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
organization. 


Now  16  acres  of  creek-front  property.  Including 
the  famous  Mountain  Hole  fishing  and  bathing 
area,  are  being  added  to  the  property.  The 
additional  acreage  adjoins  the  Memorial  Grounds 
and  was  originally  part  of  the  Hill  farm  which 
the  sportsmen  bought  last  year.  It  provides 
about  an  eighth  of  a mile  beach  along  Loyal- 
sock  Creek;  parking  space  for  at  least  800  cars, 
and  also  grounds  along  the  stream  for  picnic 
purposes. 


Eight  Pennsylvania  organizations  became  part 
of  the  National  Rifle  Associations  rifle  clubs 
recently.  They  are  as  follows;  Coast  Guard 
League  Revolver  Club.  Marie  A.  Rodgers,  Secre- 
tary, of  Drexel  Hill;  Easton  Fish  & Game  Rifle 
and  Revolver  Club,  John  J.  Garis,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary, of  Easton;  Hazleton  Rifle  and  Revolver 
Club.  Inc.,  John  Burns.  Sec'y,  of  Hazleton; 
Speedwell  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club,  Raymond  H, 
Shreiner,  Sec'y,  of  Penryn;  Mt.  Parnell  Rifle 
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SWANGER  ELECTED  NEW  IWLA 
HEAD 

E.  M.  S-wanger,  principal  of  the  Lebanon 
Business  College  and  president  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  Lebanon  County,  -who  has 
been  active  in  the  conservation  movement 
for  many  years,  "was  honored  on  October  25 
■when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  at  the  22nd  annual  meeting  of  the 
state  organization  in  Reading.  He  succeeds 
T.  E.  Williamson  of  Oil  City. 

Other  officers  chosen  were  M.  Hayes  Lis- 
ton, Uniontown,  first  vice  president;  second 
vice  president,  Hamilton  Conner,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia; third  vice  president,  J.  Harold  Coff- 
man, York;  treasurer,  G.  Frank  McConnell. 
The  secretary  will  be  appointed  later. 

A banquet  on  Saturday  night  was  high- 
lighted by  addresses  by  National  President 
T.  C.  Wallace,  prominent  Louisville  news- 
paper publisher,  and  Judge  Grover  C.  Lad- 
ner of  Philadelphia.  Speakers  at  the  closing 
session  on  Sunday  included  Seth  Gordon, 
director  of  the  Game  Commission,  and  J. 
Allen  Barrett,  who  substituted  for  Charles 
French,  State  fish  commissioner.  Gordon 
urged  his  hearers  to  cooperate  with  Gov- 
ernor Duff  in  his  program  pertaining  to  con- 
servation and  clean  streams.  Barrett  ac- 
quainted the  delegates  with  a new  hatchery, 
perhaps  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  now  being  constructed  at 
Pyma  tuning. 


A pelican  five  feet  long  and  weighing  25 
pounds  has  a skeleton  which  weighs  only  23 
ounces. 


and  Pistol  Club,  Glen  M.  Pensinger.  Sec’y,  of 
St.  Thomas;  Sandy  Lake  Sportsmen's  Club.  Inc., 
Max  C.  Mowry,  Sec'y,  of  Sandy  Lake;  Marine 
Rifle  Club-Schuylkill  County.  Mrs.  Jeanne  K. 
Fey,  Sec'y,  of  Schuylkill  Haven;  and  Youngs- 
ville  American  Legion  Gun  Club,  J.  Regis 
Thompson,  Sec’y,  of  Youngsville. 


The  12  large  pheasant  pens  constructed  by 
the  Lehigh  County  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association  during  the  summer  months  on  the 
Trexler-Lehigh  game  preserve  cost  the  sports- 
men approximately  5700  in  materials  and  more 
than  750  donated  man  hours,  according  to 
'Victor  H.  Steckel  of  the  executive  board.  The 
pens  are  of  such  a construction  that  they  should 
last  between  five  and  ten  years.  The  main  and 
supporting  poles  are  all  of  cedar  and  are  expected 
to  withstand  rotting  in  the  ground  for  a period 
longer  than  the  estimated  life  of  the  pens 
themselves. 


The  Sportsman's  Guide  to  Wild  Ducks,  pub- 
lished by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  is 
just  off  the  press.  Between  its  covers  there  are 
18  of  our  wild  ducks  pictured  by  pairs  in 
authentic  colors.  On  the  back  cover  is  a map 
of  the  North  American  continent  showing  in 
color  the  four  principal  migration  routes  taken 
by  our  waterfowl.  All  of  the  paintings  have 
been  done  by  Fred  Everett,  one  of  America’s 
better  known  wildlife  artists.  Col.  H.  P.  Sheldon, 
in  his  own  inimitable  style,  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  ducks,  their  flights,  their  food,  their 
history  and  their  protection. 

Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  president  of  the  Institute, 
writes  the  foreword  to  the  book  which  sells  for 
only  25  cents  but  is  worth  many  times  that 
amount.  If  you  want  a copy — and  you  should 
have  it  in  your  library  as  well  as  for  ready 
reference  in  the  blind — send  25  cents  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  1129  Vermont  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  fine,  strong,  and  picturesque  Snowy  Owl  comes  to  us  as  a migrant  from  the 
northland  where  it  breeds,  and  where  the  long  days  in  summer  make  its  habits  chiefly 
diurnal. 


stations,  especially  if  well  supplied  with 
sunflower  seeds.  And  in  the  more  north- 
ernly  parts  of  our  country  they  will  re- 
turn winter  after  winter  to  the  feeding  sta- 
tion of  those  who  feed  them  well. 

Some  winters  when  the  supply  of  cones 
and  seeds  have  failed  them  the  redpolls  are 
forced  south  in  search  of  food.  And  when 
they  are,  they  usually  come  in  great  num- 
bers. 

I saw  my  first  redpolls  in  the  winter  of 
1943-44,  a time  when  the  invasion  of  these 
red-crowned,  rosy-breasted  little  finches 
reached  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  Each 
day  at  dawn  during  late  December  and 
January  I observed  a large  flock  of  small 
birds  fly  overhead,  coming  from  the  exten- 
sive hemlock-studded  woods  beyond  the 
western  hill  where  they  apparently  roosted 
and  passing  out  of  sight  over  the  eastern 
hills.  Often  I heard  the  voices  of  the  birds 
before  the  flock  appeared  over  the  horizon. 
Their  flight  was  undulating  much  like  that 
of  the  goldfinch;  and  because  no  bird  was 
in  unison  with  the  other,  the  flock  appeared 
to  to  be  moving  not  only  forward  but  con- 
stantly up  and  down.  While  in  flight  the 
whole  flock  uttered  notes  that  sounded  like 
chee  chee,  and,  occasionally,  calls  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  eastern  goldfinch. 

All  winter  I tried  to  obtain  a close  view 
of  them,  but  without  success.  I was  never 
able  to  find  them  feeding,  nor  could  I see 
them  at  roost.  Then  on  the  last  day  of 
February  the  whole  flock  of  them  came  to 
my  dooryard.  At  first  they  moved  into  the 
field  by  the  bam  to  feed  on  weed  seeds. 
Then  they  wandered  over  to  the  lawn,  out  to 
the  raspberry  patch  and  from  here  up  to  the 
hill  toward  their  roosting  groimds. 

What  a sight  this  huge  flock  was.  The 
field,  the  lawn,  the  raspberry  patch,  all  in 
turn  were  covered  with  the  brown,  red- 
capped  birds,  as  restless  as  a group  of  mi- 
grant warblers.  Individuals  were  continu- 
ously flying  about,  feeding  here,  now  there, 
giving  the  impression  that  the  whole  flock 
was  moving  yet  getting  nowhere. 

The  redpolls  remained  till  early  March, 
when  like  other  rare  winter  birds  they 
suddenly  disappeared. 

Each  winter  I watch  for  the  snow  bunt- 
ings, the  “bad-weather”  birds  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. When  the  wind  grows  sharp  and 
cold  and  snow  fills  the  air,  you  may  expect 
to  see  them,  flying  and  swirling  like  snow- 
flakes. They  are  very  restless  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  approach.  Suddenly  they  will  stop 
feeding  and  for  no  apparent  reason  at  all, 
will  rise  up  in  concert,  fly  off  in  a wide  arc, 
then  wheel  about  and  return  to  the  very 
same  spot  from  which  they  flew.  They 
forage  in  one  place  for  a short  time,  then 
rise  simultaneously  and  move  on  to  another 
weed  patch  not  far  away. 

As  the  winter  begins  a slow  retreat  before 
the  spring,  the  snow  buntings  disappear  like 
ice  in  the  sun.  They  have  returned  to  the 
glacial  wastes  of  the  Arctic  to  mate  and  nest 
in  a Isind  of  perpetual  snow. 

Occasionally  the  winter  may  bring  fierce 
and  spectacular  birds  that  add  a bit  of 
northern  wildemess  to  our  landscape.  From 
the  dense  coniferous  forest  of  the  north 


country  comes  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fierce  of  all  our  birds  of  prey,  the  goshawk. 
Though  the  goshawk  does  breed  in  some 
localities  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  not  until  those 
winters  when  the  supply  of  grouse  and 
rabbit  are  at  a low  point  in  his  northern 
home  that  he  comes  south  in  any  number. 
Because  of  his  ferocity  toward  game  the 
goshawk  has  won  for  himself  the  enemity 
of  most  people.  But  everyone  who  has 
seen  him  admits  that  he  is  a splendid  and 
colorful  bird.  His  beautiful  bluish-grey 
plumage,  his  loud,  piercing  cry,  his  dash- 
ing flight  and  his  reckless  pursuit  of  prey, 
all  combine  to  make  him  an  epitome  of  the 
northern  wilderness. 

Flying  out  of  the  grey  sky  and  the  snow 
comes  the  prince  of  our  winter  visitors,  the 
snowy  owl.  This  viking  bird  comes  south 
only  when  the  lemmings  are  few.  And  in 
those  years  when  there  is  a severe  reduction 
of  these  rodents,  snowy  owls  are  forced 
south  in  large  numbers.  Unlike  most  owls, 
they  are  daytime  hunters;  and  they  like  the 
onen,  windswept  places  that  are  similar  to 
their  tundra  home.  Most  often  we  see  them 
perched  on  some  post,  mound  or  stone,  close 
to  the  ground  and  surveying  the  wintery 
landscape;  or  flying  silently  and  low  over 
open  fields  in  search  of  prey.  Without 
warning  they  ride  in  on  the  storm  winds 
and  just  as  suddenly  they  disappear  when 
spring  begins  to  break  the  winter  cold. 

The  winter  may  appear  to  be  a bleak  time 
for  the  outdoorsman.  The  wild  flowers  are 
dead;  the  trees  are  bare;  the  insects  gone. 
Many  of  our  natiye  animals  are  in  a long 
winter-sleep,  and  bird-life  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  But  about  this  season  there  is  an  air 
of  expectancy.  For  some  years,  which  one 
we  do  not  know,  some  rare  winter  bird  of 
the  north  may  sweeo  in  with  the  snow  and 
remain  till  the  coming  of  spring. 


THE  WOUNDED  DEER 

By  FRANK  C.  HETZ 

After  seeing  a wounded  deer  dragging  its 
body  through  the  forest  on  its  belly,  with 
both  back  legs  broken  and  dangling  behind, 
I take  pencil  and  paper  and  write  these 
few  humble  lines. 

December  skies  are  dark  and  drear, 

As  I go  forth  to  hunt  the  deer. 

My  back  is  bent,  my  hair  is  grey. 

Youth’s  vigor  almost  ebbed  away. 

I do  not  fear  the  stormy  day. 

I have  no  fear  as  bullets  stray. 

The  only  thing  I truly  fear 
Is  that  I leave  a wounded  deer. 

I climb  the  mountain  side  so  steep. 
Through  rocks  and  laurels  now  I creep. 
Give  me  an  eye  like  Nidivre 
That  I may  see  both  near  and  far. 

Look; — Straight  ahead  the  laurels  move. 
A bunch  of  hair — An  ear  above. 

Be  still;  Be  calm;  My  beating  heart. 

The  noise  you  make  this  deer  will  start. 

And  now  I hear  the  creature  stamp. 

My  trigger  finger  has  a cramp. 

But  I dare  not  shoot  till  I can  see 
Both  head  and  horns  with  branches  three. 

Like  Hiawatha’s  fatal  dart 

Lord  guide  my  bullets  as  they  start. 

That  they  may  pass  through  heart  or  head 
Or  else  unharmful  onward  sped. 

For  the  one  thing  I most  do  fear 
Is  that  I leave  a wounded  deer. 
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TROOPER  NIMRODS — From  Page  4 


Unsuccessful  with  birds,  we  resorted  to 
revolvers  for  rabbit  hunting.  The  second 
morning  of  this  diversion  we  passed  within 
ten  feet  of  a rabbit  sitting  up  on  its  haunches 
leeringly  eyeing  us  in  a rather  deprecating 
way.  (The  word  must  have  gotten  around 
in  small  game  circles  about  the  presence  of 
duffers.)  Mike  decided  that  br’er  rabbit 
looked  just  like  his  first  sergeant  and  blazed 
away.  Five  shots  point-blank.  With  the 
pause,  the  rabbit,  (not  a bit  surprised) 
dropped  down  and  sassily  flicked  its  powder- 
puff  and  scampered  off  to,  no  doubt,  spread 
the  discomforting  news. 

Came  the  “red-letter”  day,  December  1st 
and  “big”  game.  We  were  now  seasoned 
wodsmen.  That  is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  mishap  the  previous  day.  Deciding 
on  a foot  patrol,  I took  a lunch  along  for 
an  all-day  tour.  About  noon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wolf  Run,  I decided  to  take  a “short-cut” 
back  over  Wolf  Mountain.  By  ten  that  night 
I was  still  travelling  in  circles  a quarter 
mile  from  the  club  house. 

This  morning,  bright  and  early,  Mike 
roused  me  with  an  excess  of  vigor  and 
breezed,  “Smitty,  you  ‘n’  me  is  gonna  get 
a deer  today.” 

To  this  glorious  bit  of  optimistic  predic- 
tion I sleepily  replied,  “Blonde  or  brunette.” 
“Quit  cha  kiddin’  ” growled  Mike,  “I 
mean  the  one’s  with  horns.” 

So,  we  started  out,  foresightedly  with  car- 
bines, not  batons.  Then  we  walked,  and  we 
walked  and  we  walked.  There  had  been  a 
light  snow  (I’m  told  that  is  good)  when  Mike 
suddenly  shouted,  “Hey!  come  here!  We 
got’em.  Here’s  the  tracks!”  And  we  walked 
and  we  walked  and  we  walked,  following 


the  deer  tracks.  Eventually,  we  came  in  sight 
of  a farmhouse. 

“Mike,”  sez  I,  with  profound  enlightment, 
“ain’t  them  deer  pretty  tame  to  be  coming 
so  close  to  a farm-house  in  season?” 

“H no,”  he  snorted,  “pulling  his  rank,” 

“Doncha  think  I know  a deer  track  when 
I see  one?”  shaking  his  head  in  resignation 
at  my  unstable  confidence. 

“O.  K.”  sez  I to  my  superior  officer, 
properly  subdued. 

We  were  at  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
and  continued  down-grade  following  the 
tracks  which  persisted  without  deviation  to- 
ward the  farm-house.  Mike,  enthusiastically 
expectant — I,  blissfully  dreaming  of  a suc- 
culent roast  haunch  of  venison,  a literary 
introduction  to  which  I was  indebted  to 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  Suddenly,  through  the 
fog  of  our  preoccupations,  we  heard:  “Oink! 
oink!  oink!”  and  around  the  bend,  s’help 
me,  we  almost  stumbled  over  a group  of 
pigs  heading  for  the  farm  pig-pen! 

Police  science  now  came  to  our  aid  and 
with  the  trained  discipline  with  which  we 
were  inoculated  at  the  Newville  Training 
School,  we  conscientiously  compared  tracks. 

Egad!!  We  almost  had  PORK  CHOPS 
on  my  first  deer  hunting  expedition!!! 

Need  I relate  that  we  lived  “the  life  of 
a dog”  from  then  on  at  the  club  house? 
Whenever  we’d  show  up,  there  would  be 
heard  the  insidious  squeals:  “Oink!  oink! 

oink!”  We  moved  to  a shack  down  the  road 
and  thereafter  foreswore  any  further  useless 
threats  to  the  wild  game  of  Pennsylvania. 

(I  still  don’t  understand  how  those  d 

pigs  got  three  miles  up  into  that  mountain.) 


THE  SNOWSHOE  RABBIT 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 


ways  looked  just  in  time  to  see  a blur  of 
white  leap  ten  feet  into  the  air.  Hank  raised 
his  shotgun  and  blazed  away. 

Steve  Hathaway  had  a queer  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  He  turned  his  back 
on  Whiskers  and  took  a quick  look  at  Bud. 
The  boy  was  just  standing  there,  with,  a 
half-smile  on  his  face,  as  though  he  didn’t 
give  a dam,  one  way  or  the  other. 

“Look  at  him  go!”  Bud  yelled.  Steve 
whirled  around  and  saw  the  big  rabbit  skim- 
ming gracefully  over  the  snow. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  gun  cleared  away. 
Hank  scratched  his  head  and  started  cussing 
a blue  streak. 

“Too  slow,”  Bud  said.  “That  baby  can 
really  travel.” 

“I’ll  get  that  blankety-blank  rabbit  if  it’s 
the  last  thing  I do!”  Hank  threw  his  gun 
over  his  shoulder  and  hunched  along,  like 
a dog,  over  the  trail  of  the  Snowshoe. 

Bud  laughed.  “Let’s  cross  the  creek.  Dad. 
There  used  to  be  a lot  of  red  squirrels  over 
there  in  that  stand  of  oaks.” 

’They  moved  slowly  and  carefully  into  the 
wind,  trying  their  best  not  to  break  a twig 
or  let  a briar  scratch  their  clothing.  Twice, 
they  heard  shots  from  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  but  Bud  never  said  a word.  He 
seemed  to  be  interested  only  in  stalking  his 
own  game.  Steve  didn’t  see  how  a son  of 
his  could  be  so  hard  ...  so  unfeeling.  He 
kept  remembering  how  Bud  had  just  stood 
there,  with  a half-smile  on  his  face,  and  let 
Hank  take  a shot  at  Old  Whiskers. 
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Bud  picked  off  three  squirrels,  before 
noon,  but  Steve  couldn’t  see  them.  He 

w^asn’t  sure  whether  his  eyes  were  misty  or 
his  mind  clouded.  Maybe  it  was  a little  of 
both.  He’d  always  tried  to  live  close  to 
Bud.  They  understood  each  other.  They’d 
been  pals  until  . . . The  war  was  bound  I 
to  make  a difference.  I 

Hank  Stebbins  joined  them  for  lunch,  j 

“My  eyes  must  be  goin’  bad  on  me,”  he  I 
said.  “Three  times,  I’ve  had  a good  shot  at  ij 
that  blankety-blank  rabbit  and  never  even  ^ 
nicked  him.”  1| 

“Why  don’t  you  try  squirrel  hunting?”  |1 
Bud  asked.  “They’re  plentiful,  this  year, 
aren’t  they.  Dad?” 

“Yeah,”  Steve  said.  He  believed  in  letting 
his  children  solve  their  own  problems.  If , 


Bud  wasn’t  going  to  say  anything  about  Old. 
Whiskers,  why  should  he  butt  in?  “Yeah. 
Plenty  of  acorns,  plenty  of  . . 

Steve  wasn’t  very  hungry,  and  Hank , 
(Continued  on  Page  29)  ; 
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KACCY 


I (Continued  from  Page  6) 

oehind  a nearby  bush.  With  ears  pricked 
ip  our  raccoon  glared  her  surprise  and 
displeasure  but  the  skunk  kept  on  feeding 
with  easy  indifference.  Raccy  advanced 
cautiously,  facing  the  skunk  continually  as 
the  latter  tried  to  maintain  a strategic  posi- 
tion. As  Raccy  neared  the  plate  and  grabbed 
a morsel  of  food,  our  skunk  made  a dash 
at  her  and  nipped  at  her  flank.  Raccy  re- 
treated a short  distance  and  not  entirely 
disconcerted,  returned  to  the  plate  of  food 
and  tried  again.  After  a few  skirmishes 
oack  and  forth  the  discussion  ended  in  a 
draw  and  both  animals  finished  the  food. 

!We  are  happy  to  relate  that  there  were  no 
odorous  results.  White  Cap  was  really 
considerate. 

J Shorter  visits  by  Raccy  kept  up  through 
June  and  July.  She  came  early  and  gen- 
lerally  left  before  dark.  Sometimes,  she 
seemed  sullen  and  disagreeable.  However, 
we  never  quite  realized  that  there  might 
be  a family  at  home.  She  had  fooled  us  so 
il  often  in  the  past. 

i It  was  aroxmd  the  middle  of  July  when 
Raccy  came  in  one  evening  about  10:00 
o’clock.  Along  the  dark  edge  of  the  little 
i' stream  the  form  of  another  animal  appeared 
I'  for  a moment  beside  Raccy  then  both  dis- 
I appeared  into  the  thicket.  They  did  not 
t come  back  for  verification.  The  next  night 
s|we  decided  to  satisfy  our  suspicions.  We 
b;  placed  food  in  a convenient  spot  for  ob- 
iiservation,  blacked  out  all  lights  and  sta- 
I tioned  ourselves  at  the  window.  About 
i 10:00  o’clock  a line  of  darker  shadows  ap- 

Ipeared  beneath  the  window.  It  was  our 
raccoon  in  the  lead,  with  two  well  grown 
kittens  trailing  her  in  single  file.  In  order 


' Raccy  came  up  to  the  window  for  some  Cali- 
I fomia  grapes  of  which  she  was  very  fond. 

to  see  them  clearly  we  used  our  flashlight. 
As  the  beam  of  light  brought  the  three 
animals  into  view,  it  also  drove  them  quickly 
into  the  cover  of  bush  and  foliage.  How- 
ever, we  were  now  aware  of  a reason  for 

(Continued  on  P^ge  31) 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 


1.  Perform 
4.  Founded 
9.  Procured 

12.  Pedal  digit 

13.  To  accustom 

14.  Malt  beverage 

15.  Places  in  jeopardy 

17.  Hurried 

18.  Net  tons  (Abbr.) 

19.  Roman  date 

20.  Makes  more  watery 

22.  Duck  valuable  for  its  down 

24.  Goddess  of  discord 

25.  Genus  of  geese 

26.  One  more 

29.  Agitate 

30.  Frolics 

31.  Three-toed  sloth 

32.  Possessive  pronoun 

33.  Make  sure  these  are  aimed 
at  game 

34.  Superlative  suffix 

35.  Prefix  meaning  “dawn” 

36.  Gleamed 

37.  Location 

38.  Precipitating  white  ice 
crystals 

40.  Heals 

41.  Rant 

42.  Corn  worm 

43.  Long  legged  swamp  bird 

45.  Carolled 

46.  Negative 

48.  Chinese  dynasty 

49.  Breed  of  dog  for  bird 
hunting 

52.  Hen  fruit 
53  Wipe  out 

54.  Anger 


55.  Lawyer’s  charge 

56.  Small  throwing  missiles 

57.  English  letter 

Down 

1.  Solar  disc 

2.  Controversy 

3.  Spread  for  drying 


4.  Machine  for  bundling 
crops 

5.  Ire 

6.  Seeks  justice  by  legal 
means 

7.  Make  a mistake 

8.  Ruins 

9.  Ostentatious 

10.  Ardor 

11.  Decimals 

16.  One  who  assists 

21.  Strikes 

23.  Egyptian  Goddess  of  fer- 
tility 

24.  Growing  out 

25.  Cinders 

26.  By  the  length  of 

27.  Inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic 
states 

28.  Ceremonies 

30.  Mr.  Bell’s  invention 
(Abbr.) 

33.  Shook  with  cold 

34.  Ireland 

36.  Long-necked  aquatic  bird 

37.  To  swell 

39.  Citrus  fruit 

40.  European  rabbits 

42.  Exploded 

43.  French  cook 

44.  Insane  anger 

45.  Celestial  body 

47.  Mineral  bearing  earths 

50.  Age 

51.  Contend 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 
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CONSERVATION  EXPERT  TELLS  HOW  TO  STOP  THAT  BUCK 


The  fletionai  k,fle  Association  s sis  montn  survey  on  y 000  deer  shows  ihsi 
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“If  you  want  to  drop  a deer  in  his  tracks, 
forget  that  time-honored  heart  shot  and  hit 
him  in  the  neck.” 

That’s  the  advice  John  S.  Rose,  the 
National  Rifle  Association’s  conservation  ex- 
pert, gives  the  nation’s  11,000,000  himters  in 
the  October  issue  of  “The  American  Rifle- 
man,” based  on  the  results  of  a six-months 
study  on  the  business  of  deer  killing. 

“Then,”  quoting  Rose  again,  “if  you  miss 
your  lead  and  the  bullet  lands  a couple  of 
feet  back  of  where  you  wanted  it,  you  can 
still  count  on  a very  dead  deer  somewhere 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  at  least  a deer 
that  won’t  run  into  the  middle  of  the  next 
county.” 

Rose,  in  his  provocative  article,  “Stop  That 
Buck,”  presents  facts  based  on  over  5,000 
1946  deer  kills  and  attempts  to  prove  that, 
“the  ideas  of  the  vast  majority  of  United 
States  hunters  on  where  to  hit  a deer  to 
bring  him  down  are  ‘way  off  base’.”  Rose’s 
factual  findings  are  startling  and  will  be 
something  a lot  of  experienced  and  inexperi- 
enced hunters  alike  can  mill  over  just  as 
they  are  getting  ready  to  take  to  the  woods. 

The  conservation  expert  began  his  study 
by  questioning  a representative  group  of 
“big  name”  hunters  on  where  you  should  hit 
a buck  if  you  want  to  be  sure  of  anchoring 
him  in  his  tracks.  He  got  the  ‘cut  and  dried’ 
answers — “hit  him  behind  the  shoulder,” 
“bust  him  in  the  heart,”  “get  him  in  the 
chest.” 

After  questioning  the  big  name  boys,  Rose 
studied  his  five  thousand  kills  and  his  find- 
ings refute  the  hunters. 

The  NRA  expert  found  that  94  percent 


of  all  deer  hit  in  the  neck  dropped  in  their 
tracks  or  trailed  a little  over  five  yards  as 
an  average.  The  heart  shot  brought  down 
only  51  percent  in  their  tracks  and  the  rest 
trailed  up  to  an  average  of  35  yards  with 
extreme  cases  going  to  a thousand. 

Among  other  types  of  hits  he  studied  the 
gut  shot,  frowned  upon  by  every  good 


hunter,  and  found  that  it  turned  in  a record 
that  compared  favorably  with  the  heart  shot. 

Rose  misses  no  arguments  in  the  defense 
of  his  viewpoints.  He  considers  all  types 
of  hits,  angles  of  shots,  ranges,  leads,  bullet 
performance  and  all  sundry  other  factors  that 
might  come  into  a successful  kill  and  then 
fends  his  neck  shot  above  all  others. 

He  did  find  that  the  NRA  survey  backed 
up  the  reputation  of  the  spine  shot,  which 
has  always  been  classed  as  deadly.  Eighty- 
four  percent  of  all  the  deer  hit  in  this  area 
dropped  in  their  tracks.  The  average  trail- 
ing distance  for  all  hits  in  the  spine  was 
barely  over  thirteen  yards. 

Rose’s  survey  proved  two  things — that  the 
neck  and  spine  shots  were  most  deadly.  With 
that  in  mind  he  tells  in  his  well-illustrated 
“Riflemen”  article  why  all  hunters  should 
forget  their  time-honored  heart  shots  and 
aim  for  the  neck.  He  proves  that  if  yom’ 
lead  is  bad  and  you  miss  the  neck,  you  most 
likely  will  hit  the  deer  in  the  spine.  Thus 
you  get  a good  chance  at  the  two  most 
deadly  spots,  most  deadly  as  proven  by  the 
study. 

Rose  ends  his  article  with  the  unqualified 
statement:  “To  put  the  whole  affair  on  a 
blunt,  meat-getting  basis,  the  hunter  who 
uses  the  neck  shot,  regardless  of  considera- 
tions of  sportsmanship  and  humane  killing, 
is  going  to  stand  a better  chance  of  bringing 
home  his  buck  than  will  the  adherent  of  the 
time-honored  heart  aiming  point.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association’s  conservation  expert  has  shaken 
time-accepted  deer  killing  theories.  All 
hunters  should  make  a point  of  reading  it. 

Under  Director  Earl  Wallace,  the  Kentucky 
department  is  attempting  to  provide  breed- 
ing stock  of  these  interesting  and  valuable 
game  animals  for  future  sport. 
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Nome  grown  ducks— From  Page  8 


'emarkable  in  most  cases.  About  four  hens 
and  a drake  dropped  every  half  mile  to  a 
nile  along  the  better  streams  in  the  spring 
vill,  most  of  the  time,  accomplish  wonders 
;or  the  early  season  duck  shooting  the  fol- 
owing  fall.  Not  only  do  they  show  up  in 
surprising  numbers,  but  they  provide  as 
good  sport  as  true  wild  stock  from  Canada, 
especially  after  the  first  shot!  And,  they’re 
lot  all  killed  the  first  day,  as  many  of  the 
lessimists  would  predict.  In  fact,  many  sur- 
idve  the  season  and  live  to  nest  another  year. 

A large  early-season  population  of  mal- 
iiards  and  wood  ducks  would  be  beneficial 
in  several  ways,  some  obvious  and  some  less 
;ibvious.  First  of  all,  it  would  give  a hunter 
several  days  in  the  field  before  the  opening 
if  the  regular  small  game  season  in  Novem- 
iber.  He  would  have  this  additional  recrea- 
ition,  he  would  have  some  very  fine  game 
to  eat,  and  probably  would  be  willing  to 
substitute  duck  hunting  for  less  profitable 
; small  game  hunting  during  shortages  of  one 
I particular  kind  or  another.  In  other  words, 
»the  himters  would  be  happier  because,  after 
*all,  most  of  them  only  want  to  get  out  in 
the  field,  get  a shot  or  two  at  some  desir- 
,able  kind  of  game,  and  carry  it  home  to 
brag  to  their  wives  about  their  shooting 
lability.  It  would  take  much  pressinre  from 
(game  snecies  which  are  becoming  scarce  or 
are  difficult  or  expensive  to  produce.  A 
,!  him  ter  is  not  going  to  fret  and  frown  half 
• so  much  if  his  hunting  is  not  as  good  as  he 
thinks  it  should  be  in  November,  if  he  has 
had  several  good  days  sport  with  our  “home 
grown”  mallards  in  October. 

Unless  you  are  abnormal  or  have  been 
living  as  a hermit  in  a cave  the  past  two 
or  three  years,  you  are  going  to  ask  the 
verv  first  thing,  “HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT 
COST?”  That’s  usually  the  catch  when 
I someone  suggests  a program  for  better  hunt- 
ing, but  this  time  it’s  different.  No  one  is 


Baby  Woodducks 


giving  good  mallards  away,  but  they  cost 
much  less  than  ringnecked  pheasants,  wild 
turkeys,  and  other  upland  game  birds,  and 
the  results  obtained,  in  units  of  game  pro- 
duced, is  usually  much  greater  than  that 
from  stocked  upland  game  species.  So,  you 
have  a lower  initial  cost  coupled  with  higher 
production  which  makes  the  purchase  of 
mallards  a “wildlife  bargain.”  A hen  mal- 
lard is  mighty  persistent,  and  she  will  lay 
three  or  four  clutches  of  eggs  if  the  pre- 
ceding ones  are  destroyed.  For  this  reason, 
she  usually  succeeds  in  her  efforts  to  raise 
a brood. 

Many  sportsmens’  clubs  might  prefer  to 
raise  their  own  ducks,  rather  than  purchase 
adult  stock  from  commercial  breeders  each 
spring.  Mallards  are  easier  to  raise  than 
ringnecks,  and  much  easier  than  bobwhite 
quail,  so  a sportsmen’s  group  should  have 
great  success  with  them.  The  tiny  ducklings 
grow  like  weeds,  and  require  less  heat  and 
careful  handling  than  many  game  birds. 


Young  mallards  can  be  stocked  at  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  with  excellent  chances  for 
survival,  and  some  birds  could  be  held  over 
the  winter  for  spring  planting. 

Try  it  one  season,  and  see  the  results  for 
yourself.  There  isn’t  a sportsmens’  club  in 
the  state  which  isn’t  within  a short  distance 
of  duck  water.  Unlike  fish,  the  mallard  is 
tolerant  to  pollution,  and  will  often  prosp>er 
along  streams  which  contain  little  or  no 
fish  life.  Every  lake,  every  pond,  every 
beaver  dam,  and  every  mile  of  stream  or 
river  is  a potential  breeding  ground  for  mal- 
lards and  wood  ducks.  The  results  have 
been  excellent  with  both  species  on  the  Tus- 
carora,  the  Loyalsock,  the  Conodoguinet,  the 
Brandywine,  Penns  Creek,  the  Lackawanna, 
the  Neshannock,  the  Octoraro,  and  many, 
many  others  like  these  streams. 

If  a sizeable  breeding  population  could  be 
built  up  over  a p>eriod  of  years  with  a little 
help  from  the  hunters,  there  might  come  a 
time  when  Pennsylvania  would  contribute 
its  share  toward  the  total  duck  population 
of  the  continent.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a good  proportion  of  the  mal- 
lards which  escaped  being  shot  during  the 
hunting  season  would  return  to  the  same 
locality  where  they  were  bom  to  nest.  If 
this  were  true,  the  number  of  breeding 
mallards  in  the  state  should  gradually  in- 
crease until,  in  time,  Pennsylvania  would  be 
at  least  partially  self-supp>orting  in  regards 
to  duck  hunting.  Even  if  this  highly  de- 
sired goal  was  never  reached,  at  least  the 
yield  from  a progi'am  such  as  that  rec- 
ommended would  provide  much  additional 
shooting  for  the  duck  hunters,  and  these 
home  grown  ducks  would  relieve  some  of 
the  pressure  on  those  which  stop  in  the 
state  to  re.st  during  migration.  In  this  way, 
the  program  could  contribute  an  appreciable 
bit  toward  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  a satisfactory  waterfowl  population. 


f THE  SNOWSHOE  RABBIT— From  Page  26 


[ didn’t  eat  much,  either.  There  was  a 
i whole  quart  of  coffee  left,  and  a few  sand- 
► wiches.  They  hung  their  lunch  kits  on 
the  limb  of  a red  maple  and  agreed  to  meet 
there  about  four  o’clock. 

Hank  went  back  to  the  grove  of  poplars, 
along  the  creek,  where  he  wasted  one  more 
shot,  and  the  Hathaways  crept  silently 
among  the  oaks.  Steve  spied  a squirrel 
on  the  ground,  as  it  scampered  over  the 
snow,  and  bagged  another  as  it  clung  to  a 
branch — twenty  feet  up.  Bud’s  hunting  coat 
' was  sagging  in  the  back. 

“I’ve  got  two  shells  left,”  Hank  said,  as 
they  finished  off  the  grub,  late  that  after- 
noon, “and  I just  dare  that  blankety-blank 
rabbit  to  show  his  face,  again.” 

“He’s  been  squatting  over  there,  on  that 
rock,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,”  Bud  said. 

“Where?”  Hank  grabbed  his  gun. 

“Over  there.”  Bud  raised  his  arm  and 
pointed  towards  Old  Whiskers. 

Steve  choked  on  his  last  mouthful  of 
coffee.  He  stood  up  and  coughed,  and  had 
to  blow  his  nose.  That  settled  it.  The  boy 


had  changed.  He  was  callous  and  indiffer- 
ent. Maybe  a little  cruel,  even. 

“I  never  shot  a sittin’  rabbit  in  my  life,” 
Hank  said,  “but  I’ve  got  two  shells  aind  if 
I czui’t  hit  that  so-and-so  any  other  way 
. . .”  He  raised  his  gun,  steadied  his  aim, 
and  fired. 

Whiskers  took  off,  in  great  flying  leaps, 
towards  the  far  side  of  the  rock  pile. 

Hank  jumned  up  and  down,  cursing  and 
swearing.  He  threw  his  shotgun  into  the 
snow,  and  sent  his  last  shell  flying  after  it. 
“I’m  through,”  he  raged,  stamping  back 
towards  the  road.  ‘T1  never  go  rabbit 
hunting,  again,  as  long  as  I live.  Never!” 

Bud  got  up,  stretched  himself,  and  idled 
over  towards  the  shell.  He  was  just  a little 
too  nonchalant,  his  father  thought. 

“Hank  Stebbins  is  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  this  county,”  Steve  said,  rubbing  his  chin. 
“Don’t  see  how  he  could  miss  a target  like 
that.” 

Bud  laughed.  “Hold  out  your  hand.  Dad. 
I’ve  got  a little  present  for  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  Steve  asked. 


“Nothing  much.  Just  a little  something  I 
picked  up  at  Sandstone  Gulch.” 

“I  saw  you  take  your  coat  and  go  out.” 

“It  wasn’t  my  coat.  There’s  no  use  arguing 
with  Mr.  Stebbins.” 

Bud  took  the  wadding  out  of  Hank’s  last 
shell  and  poured  the  contents  into  his 
father’s  hand. 

Steve  Hathaway  swallowed  hard.  He 
spread  his  fingers  and  let  the  yellow  grains 
of  sand  sift  down  into  the  trampled  snow. 
His  left  arm  shot  out,  like  a spring,  and 
went  ’round  his  son’s  shoulders. 

“That’s  one  of  the  nicest  presents  you  ever 
gave  me,  son,”  Steve  said,  giving  him  a quick 
squeeze.  “I  thought  ...” 

Hank  Stebbins  was  still  cursing  and 
swearing.  Bud  looked  at  his  father  and 
they  both  began  to  laugh.  They  slapped 
their  thighs  and  laughed  so  hard  they  had 
to  sit  down  on  a log. 

“Look,  Dad,”  Bud  whispered,  catching  his 
breath.  “Look!” 

Steve  looked.  There,  high  on  a rock,  his 
face  turned  towards  the  west,  sat  Old 
Whiskers — his  white  coat  silhouetted  against 
the  red  disc  of  the  setting  sun. 
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THE  DEER  PROBLEM  REVIEWED— From  Page  14 


buck  killed  last  year  and  that  the  future 
will  show  beneficial  results. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  M.  Phillips 


Essex,  New  York 
November  15,  1937 

Hon.  John  M.  Phillips, 

2227  Jane  Street,  S.S. 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Dear  John: 

From  all  the  information  I can  get,  it  seems 
to  me  an  indisputable  fact  that  unless  you 
properly  reduce  your  deer  herd  by  killing 
off  a lot  of  your  big  does,  you  will  have 
mighty  little  deer  hunting  left  in  the  State 
in  the  near  future.  Your  herd  has  grown  too 
large  for  the  available  browse.  You  can’t 
have  much  over  a million  acres  of  deer 
territory  in  the  state;  and  if  you  have  any- 
think  like  a million  does,  this  is  just  about 
ten  times  too  many  for  that  acreage. 

Here  in  Northern  New  York  it  takes  from 
seven  and  a half  to  ten  acres  of  wild  land  to 
support  one  adult  deer  through  the  year. 
Of  cource,  there  is  much  more  feed  for  deer 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  the  winter 
food  is  what  counts.  It  is  along  toward 
spring  that  deer  insufficiently  supplied  with 
food,  starve  to  death.  As  soon  as  things 
begin  to  green  up,  there  is  no  more  starva- 
tion. 


Where  there  is  lack  of  available  browse,  old 
deer  by  standing  on  their  hind  legs  will  consume 
all  edible  food  to  a height  of  about  six  feet. 

I have  told  you  before  of  my  experience  in 
my  deer  park,  where  750  acres  of  wild  land 
are  enclosed  by  a fence.  This  land  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  supplied  with  white  cedar 
and  hemlock  and  other  varieties  of  vegeta- 
tion which  provide  in  our  country  the  maxi- 
mum of  winter  feed  for  deer,  and  therefore 
capable  of  carrying  permanently  a deer  pop- 
ulation of  about  one  hundred  deer. 

In  1921  when  I went  to  Siberia,  there  were 
already  indications  that  the  winter  feed  was 


t 
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being  over-browsed.  I figured  that  year  that, 
including  fawns,  there  were  about  150  to 
175  deer  on  the  area,  so  I left  instructions 
with  my  foreman  to  kill  off  frcm  50  to  75 
deer,  in  order  to  reduce  the  deer  to  the  num- 
ber that  the  area  would  profitably  carry. 

My  foreman  failed  to  carry  out  my  instruc- 
tions; and  during  the  succeeding  winter  we 
lost  at  least  50  deer  from  starvation.  And 
the  winter  food  was  whipped  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  area  will  never  again  carry 
100  deer. 


iliit 


Before  this  happened,  I shot  two  bucks  , 
one  morning  standing  together,  whose  aver-  ! i 
age  weight  was  approximately  220  lbs.  Since  ^ 
that  time  we  never  get  bucks  that  will  dress  , 
above  150  lbs.;  and  the  average  runs  about 
115  to  120  lbs.  In  addition,  every  year  we 
have  a percentage  of  very  young  and  very  . 
old  deer  which  starve  to  death,  and  the  ^ 
number  in  the  enclosure  now  never  exceeds 
one  hundred.  It  is  funny  to  me  that  your 
experienced  deer  hunters,  who  have  seen 
the  decrease  in  size  of  your  deer,  and  who 
know  that  you  have  deer  that  die  from  star- 
vation, should  be  opposed  to  the  sensible 
idea  of  reducing  the  herd  to  numbers  which 
can  profitably  be  carried  by  your  deer  area. 
You  are  absolutely  right  in  everything  you 


say. 


Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  John  B.  Burnham 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  COMMISSION’S  MEETING— From  Page  18 


Status  of  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram as  of  October  2,  1947  (Reported  as  a 

matter  of  information.) 


Field 

Division 

No.  of 
Units 

No.  of 
Farms 

No.  of 

Agreements 

Total 

Acres 

A 

32 

1,988 

2,078 

156,642 

B 

C 

6 

63 

71 

9,159 

D 

3 

88 

97 

8,169 

E 

1 

16 

19 

3,379 

F 

15 

382 

395 

37,250 

G 

26 

517 

546 

48,501 

Totals 

83 

3,054 

3,206 

263,100 

Opening  Certain  Propagation  Areas  To 
Deer  Hunting:  The  following  resolution  au- 
thorized under  Section  930  of  the  Game  Law 
was  approved.  It  is  self  explanatory: 
WHEREAS,  The  presence  of  an  excessive 
number  of  deer  on  certain  State  Game 
Propagation  Areas  has  been  found  to  be 
seriously  interfering  with  proper  operation 
and  management  thereof; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That 
the  below  specified  State  Game  Propagation 
Areas  shall  be  open  to  legal  deer  hunting 


during  the  open  deer  season  of  1947,  subject 
to  all  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  there- 
to; and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  said 
areas  shall  be  posted  accordingly. 

Revocations:  33  persons  were  denied  the 
right  to  hunt  for  one  or  more  years  for 
violations  of  the  Game  Law.  Seventy-two 
other  persons  had  their  licenses  revoked  by 
Referee’s  Hearings  for  having  caused  hunt- 
ing accidents.  The  Courts  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions also  revoked  the  licenses  of  three  per- 
sons for  having  caused  fatal  and  non-fatal 
hunting  accidents — two  for  a period  of  five 
years  each  and  one  for  ten  years. 

Resolutions:  Appropriate  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  deaths  of  Supervisor  William  J. 
Davis  and  Roy  V.  Eckert  of  the  Accounting 
Bureau  were  approved  and  inscribed  upon 
the  minutes. 

Plaques:  Proper  identifying  bronze  plaques 
were  authorized  for  erection  on  a proper 
boulder  at  the  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training 
School,  the  State  Wild  Turkey  Farm  and  the 
Western  Game  Farm. 


Coal  Stripping  Project — Game  Lands  No. 
158,  Cambria  County:  It  was  agreed  with  the 
Governor’s  approval  to  award  a contract 
to  the  Williams  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Ramey,  Pa.,  to  coal  strip  not  more  than  15 
acres  adjacent  to  their  recent  operations, 
or  to  20  acres  provided  the  company  agrees 
to  level  off  an  adjacent  area  (Mountz  Tract) 
of  about  30  acres  stripped  within  the  past 
few  years. 

Public  Relations:  Provision  was  made  for 
the  production  of  four  special  portable  ex- 
hibits to  be  made  available  for  various 
sportsmen’s  shows  and  for  the  execution  of 
color  illustrations  to  embellish  a new  bird 
book  now  in  the  course  of  preparation. 


“Perhaps  I Should  Have  Told  You,  Dear,  ... 
You  Don’t  Pinch  Them  First  to  see  if  they’re  : 
tender!”  ] 


Division 
and  Area 

County 

Township 

Lessor 

Acres 

C-9 

Montour  

. . . . Mayberry  . . . . 

. . . Geo.  H.  Wagner  

230 

C-10 

Columbia  . . . 

. . . . Montour  

100 

C-14 

Lvcoming  . . . 

. . . • Limestone  . . . 

57 

C-19 

Columbia  , . . 

. . . . Montour  

. . . Harry  L.  Magee  

98 

E-5 

.Jefferson  

. . . . Snyder  

. . . Irvin  Miller  et  al 

607 

E-15 

Clinton  

. . . . Porter  

...  W.  H.  Kessinger  

106 
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RACCY— From  Page  27 

some  of  Raccy’s  queer  actions.  Our  raccoon 
had  a family.  Her  kittens  were  now  old 
enough  to  follow  her  and  in  the  future 
i would  not  stay  at  home  in  the  den  while 
' Mother  went  gadding  about. 

It  was  not  until  August  2 that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  a picture  of  Raccy  and  her 
t kits.  They  came  into  the  area  regularly  for 
! the  food  we  had  prepared  for  them,  but  the 
kittens  were  very  timid.  This  condition 
, seemed  to  affect  Raccy  also.  She  became 
shy  and  nervous  when  she  knew  we  were 
watching  her.  She  discontinued  coming  up 
I to  us  for  a personal  hand  out  and  quickly 
: followed  her  offsprings  when  they  were 
■ frightened  or  left  the  plates  of  food. 

Roger  Baker  who  had  joined  us  this  week- 
end (Aug.  2)  had  a camera  equipped  with 
a synchronized  flash  bulb.  We  rigged  this 
up  to  use  from  the  Shack  window.  It  was 
after  10:00  o’clock  before  the  raccoon  family 
showed  up.  When  they  arrived  at  the  plates 
of  food  Roger  snapped  an  exposure.  At  the 
flash  of  light  the  raccoons  disappeared  so 
fast  that  we  could  not  see  them  going  but 
, we  had  the  picture  as  you  may  see,  Raccy 
! at  the  right  and  the  two  well  grown  kits 
beside  her.  We  watched  for  awhile  longer, 
but  they  did  not  return  that  night,  even  to 
finish  the  plates  of  food  that  were  only  half 
consumed. 

As  August  went  along,  the  kits  grew  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  They  also  become  un- 
derstanding enough  to  learn  that  we  meant 
them  no  harm.  Raccy  resumed  her  friend- 
ship with  us  and  came  up  to  the  window 
for  food.  At  first  the  kits  did  not  know 


“You  Just  Didn’t  Understand  Back  in  the 
City — There  are  Two  Trains  Here — One  in  the 
Summer — One  in  the  Winter!” 

what  to  make  of  this  and  eyed  the  proceed- 
ings doubtfully.  After  awhile  the  boldest 
and  largest  of  the  two,  satisfied  its  curiosity 
by  trailing  along  with  Raccy.  Music  from 
the  radio  also  became  part  of  the  education 
of  the  youngsters,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
relate  that  many  wild  animals  get  used  to 
these  sounds  and  stick  around  without  ap- 
parent concern  during  a Lombardo  concert, 
a quizz  program  or  even  a commercial  if  it 
isn’t  played  too  loudly.  Also  our  voices 
no  longer  disturbed  the  kits,  as  we  called 
or  talked  from  the  open  window  with  Raccy, 
who  was  quite  familiar  with  these  conver- 
sations. However,  if  we  walked  outside, 
our  moving  presence  caused  the  young  ones 


to  scamper  into  the  bushy  shade,  .i,. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
the  animals  but  being  rank  amateurs  with 
the  camera  many  errors  and  failures  were 
made.  After  getting  a good  .set-up  one 
night,  the  camera  primed  and  ready  to  go, 
all  three  raccoons  got  up  on  the  feeder  and 
posed.  The  button  was  pressed  and  the 
flash  bulb  reacted,  while  the  raccoons  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  with  a flash.  Then 
I discovered  that  I had  neglected  to  pull  the 
cover  slide  from  the  plate  holder.  With 
patience  and  practice  however  I finally  be- 
came adept  at  getting  illustrations  of  the 
episodes  in  Raccy’s  life  that  are  presented 
here. 

Other  animals  were  observed  during  these 
vigils  and  I was  reminded  that  our  Coon 
hunters  had  informed  me  many  times  that 
they  had  seen  gray  squirrels  abroad  on 
moonlight  nights.  Our  first  experience  was 
on  the  night  of  August  25,  when  we  were 
watching  for  the  raccoons.  About  10:00  p.m. 
a shadowy  figure  ran  up  on  the  feeder  and 
using  the  flash  light  I discovered  a large 
gray  squirrel  who  had  taken  up  night 
prowling,  contentedly  munching  at  Raccy’s 
food. 

By  the  time  the  gum  tree  leaves  began  to 
turn  red  somewhere  around  the  latter  part 
of  September,  one  kit  was  as  large  as  Raccy 
and  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  This  kit’s  tail  was  fluffier  than 
Raccy's  and  the  fur  better  looking.  The 
second  and  smaller  kit  was  still  on  the  shy 
side  and  would  run  out  of  the  picture  at 
the  least  excuse. 


SIGHTING  IN— From  Page  22 

our  targeting  was  too  late.  Jack  got  only  one  more  chance,  a 
snap  shot  at  a running  buck  in  thick  brush,  and  he  missed  that. 
He  went  home  without  his  venison. 

Unfortunately,  many  hunters  find  themselves  in  his  shoes.  Old 
Betsy  was  shooting  on  the  button  last  season,  so  they  take  her 
down  and  go  hunting.  Maybe  they  change  brands  of  ammunition 
or  use  a different  weight  bullet;  maybe  the  sights  got  bumped 
during  the  off  season,  and  maybe  some  nimble-fingered  friend 
fiddled  with  the  little  knobs.  Anyway,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
their  rifle  doesn’t  “shoot  where  she  looks.” 

It  takes  only  a little  while  to  target  a rifle  before  you  go 

him  ting,  and  even  if  the  sights  are  properly  adjusted  the  time 
and  ammunition  aren’t  wasted.  It  is  worth  a lot  to  know  that 

your  gun  is  right  because  you  can  do  a better  job  of  shooting  if 

you  have  confidence  in  it. 

No  elaborate  equipment  is  needed.  The  only  requirements  are, 
first,  that  you  use  the  same  ammunition  with  which  you  intend 
to  hunt  and,  second,  that  you  do  the  shooting  yourself.  Nobody 
can  sight  in  your  rifle  for  you.  Two  men  may  differ  enough  in 
eyesight  and  manner  of  holding  so  that  a rifle  sighted  for  one 
may  shoot  off  several  inches  for  another. 

Get  a good  big  target,  or  a small  target  with  a six-inch  bullseye 
and  glue  it  to  a sheet  of  wrapping  paper  about  a yard  square. 
Fasten  this  square  of  paper  to  a couple  of  sticks  driven  into  the 
groimd  in  front  of  a steep  dirt  bank  that  will  stop  the  bullets. 
Don’t  attempt  to  target  a rifle  on  a small  bullseye  that  you  can’t 
see  clearly. 

A hundred  yards  is  a practical  range  at  which  to  sight  in  rifles 
for  woods  hunting.  The  .30-30  170  grain  bullet  at  2200  feet  per 
second  rises  only  an  inch  above  the  line  of  sight  midway  of  this 
range,  and  a fast  bullet,  such  as  the  130-grain  fired  from  the  .270 
at  3140  has  a mid-range  trajectory  of  half  an  inch.  A longer  shot 
is  unlikely. 

At  the  spot  from  which  you  will  fire  fold  a coat  and  lay  it  on 
a log  or  a bag  of  sand.  Rest  the  rifle  over  this,  or  some  other 
perfectly  steady  object,  at  a point  just  ahead  of  the  trigger  guard. 
If  you  rest  the  muzzle  you  will  bend  the  barrel  and  the  gun  will 
shoot  high. 

Fire  three  shots.  Hold  so  that  the  tip  of  the  front  sight  touches 


GUN  DOG  OBEDIENCE— From  Page  22 

and  at  the  same  time  push  down  on  him  until  he  lies  down.  Do 
not  allow  him  to  arise  until  you  give  him  the  word,  “Up.”  Aiter 
several  lessons,  make  him  lie  down  long  enough  for  you  to  leave 
him  alone  in  a room.  Don’t  expect  perfection  in  one  lesson  and 
do  not  lose  your  temper  when  he  rushes  off  and  ignores  your 
calls  and  commands,  just  so  he  eventually  obeys  you,  reward  him 
with  a tidbit  and/or  affectionate  pats. 

By  all  means,  teach  your  dog  to  heel.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  necessary  to  walk  with  your  dog  along  the  road,  on  sidewalks 
or  in  heavily  congested  areas,  and  the  man  who  allows  his  dog 
to  pull  him  along  or  gets  him  wound  up  in  the  leash,  makes  an 
embarrassing  situation  for  himself. 

Have  the  dog  walk  at  your  side  and  give  him  the  command  to 
“Heel.”  If  he  walks  faster  and  inches  up  ahead,  rap  him  lightly 
with  the  leash.  A limber,  keen  switch  properly  applied  will  keep 
him  in  line.  Do  not  allow  him  to  break  from  you  at  any  time  until 
he  is  thoroughly  trained.  He  will  soon  learn  you  expect  obedience; 
he  learns  what  you  want  him  to  do  and  he  wants  to  please  you. 

A dog’s  greatest  pleasure  is  the  praise  and  affection  from  his 
master  and  the  task  of  dog  training  would  be  greatly  simplified 
if  more  trainers  would  spend  more  time  showing  the  dog  what 
they  want  and  less  time  in  harsh,  rough  punishment. 

the  bottom  of  the  bull,  and  try  to  get  off  each  shot  as  perfectly 
as  possible.  Then  go  inspect  your  target.  If  the  center  of  your 
group  is  right  where  the  tip  of  your  front  sight  showed  against 
the  target,  then  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  fire  another 
group  from  a sitting  position — merely  as  a clieck — and  go  home. 

If  the  center  of  your  group  was  to  the  right,  move  the  rear 
sight  to  the  left.  If  it  was  low,  raise  the  rear  sight.  If  you  have 
a peep  sight  with  micrometer  clicks,  each  click  probably  represents 
a quarter  minute  of  angle  (V4  inch  at  100  yards)  so  it  would  take 
four  clicks  to  shift  the  group  an  inch. 

If  your  initial  group  was  three  inches  right  and  three  inches  low. 
your  rear  sight  would  go  up  12  clicks  and  12  to  the  left.  Your 
second  group  should  be  right  on  the  button. 

Scope  adjustments  vary.  Some  are  quarter-minute  clicks,  others 
a full  minute.  Most  scope  users,  however,  are  in  or  nearly  in,  the 
gun-nut  category,  and  don’t  need  instructions  for  sighting  in 
their  rifles. 
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Official  1947  Open  Seasons  and  Bag  Limits 

(All  Shooting  Hours  Based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Open  season  Includes  both  dates  given,  Sundays  excepted  for  game.  On  November  1 no 
bunting  of  any  kind  before  9 a.  m.  With  this  exception,  shooting  hours  dally  are  7 a.  m.  to 
5 p m.,  except  from  July  1 to  September  30  inclusive,  6 a.  m.  to  7 ;30  p.  m.  (See  separate 
summary  for  Migratory  Game  hunting  hoius;  also  see  Special  Regulations  below  lor  hours 
to  set  traps). 

ITPUVND  GAME  (Small  Game  possession  limit 

two  days’  bag)  

Bulled  Grouse  2 

Quail,  Bobwhlte  4 

Hungarian  Partridges  2 

Rlngneck  Pheasants,  males  only  2 

Wild  Turkeys  (See  11  counties  closed;  also  10 

counties  with  restricted  season)*  1 i 

Rabbits,  Cottontail  4 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black  and  Fox  (combined  kinds) 


Bag  Limits 
Day  Season 
...  6 
...  12 
...  8 
...  8 


Seasons 

Open  Close 

Nov.  1 ....  Nov.  7 


6 


20 

24 


Nov.  1 


Nov.  30* 


Season  closed  during  October,  1947. 


BeaJs,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  three  or  more 
Deer,  male  with  tw'o  or  more  points  to  one 

antler  

Deer.  Antlerless  (Statewide)  

Deer,  as  above,  by  hunting  party  of  six  or  more 

(Antlered  and  Antlerless  combined)  6 6 

NO  OPEN  SEASON — Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Cub  Bears  and  Elk. 
FUK-BEAEEBS — (See  notes  under  Special  Regulations)* 

Minks,  Otters  and  Skunks*  Unlimited 

Muskrats  (By  traps  only)*  Unlimited 

Beavers  (Traps  only,  statewide)*  2 

Opossums  Unprotected 


Unlimited 

..  Nov.  1 ... 

. Sept. 

30, 

1948 

2 6 

..  Dec.  22  ... 

. Jan. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

..  Oct  15  ... 

. Feb. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

..  Nov.  1 .. 

. Feb. 

1, 

1948 

Unlimited 

..  Nov.  1 ... 

. Sept. 

30, 

1948 

Unprotected 

from  Nov.  1 

. Sept. 

30, 

1948 

1 1 1 

2 2 

Nov.  17  . . 

. . Nov. 

22 

. . Dec.  1 .. 

. . Dec. 

12 

I . . Dec.  13  only 
..  (See  hunting  dates  above) 


. . Nov.  1 Feb.  1,  1948 

..  Dec.  1 Feb,  1,  1948 

..  Feb.  15  Mar.  1.  1948 

from  Oct.  1 . . Sept.  30,  1948 


^SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

Turkeys,  Counties  Closed — Adams,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lu- 
zerne, Monroe,  Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming, 

Turkeys,  Restricted  Season — Cameron,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forest,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Pot- 
ter. Tioga  and  Warren,  Nov.  1-November  15  only. 

Raccoons — Hunting  season  begins  at  noon  on  opening  date,  and  ends  at  same  hour  on  closing 
date  (see  Instructions  below  concerning  trapping). 

Antlerless  Deer  Season,  Statewide.  One  Day  Only — May  be  taken  December  13,  without  special 
permits,  A person  may  kill  only  one  deer  (either  a legal  antlered  or  an  antlerless  deer) 
during  the  1947  season.  The  regular  camp  limit  applies  to  the  combined  seasons  and  sexes. 
Beavers — No  trapping  at  Commission  posted  dams.  Non-Residents  may  not  trap  beavers. 
One  person  may  set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only.  Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  struc- 
ture of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within  25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  structure  of 
either  thereof.  Tags  must  be  kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate  Identification  with- 
out disturbing  traps.  Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days  after  season,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until  properly  tagged.  Present  them  to  Protector  In  Dis- 
trict or  County  where  trapped 

Trapping — Traps  for  fur-bearers  and  raccoons  not  to  be  placed  before  9 a.  m.  on  Nov.  1 or 
before  7 a.  m.  on  any  later  opening  date  for  trapping.  The  season  on  the  last  date  Indi- 
cated for  trapping  closes  at  12  o’clock  noon  to  permit  removal  of  animals  caught  on 
the  last  night  of  the  season  and  lifting  traps  by  daylight.  Traps  must  be  tagged.  Metal 
name  tags  required.  Trappers  are  requested  to  refrain  from  setting  traps  in  trails,  to 
avoid  destroying  game  and  injuring  dogs. 

Snares — May  be  used  without  sprlngpoles  lor  taking  predators  from  December  16  to  March 
31.  1948.  In  the  counties  of  Clarion,  Crawford,  Forest  and  Warren:  all  other  counties  closed. 
WATERFOWL  AND  OTHER  MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS— ( Seasons  fixed  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment. For  species  and  regulations  see  separate  summary.) 

Ralls  and  Gallinules  (except  Sora  and  Coots),  combined  kinds  ... 

9ora  

Coots  

Wild  Ducks,  except  American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  (See 

Exceptions)*  

American  and  Redbreasted  Mergansers  

Wild  Geese  and  Brant  

Woodcock  

Doves  


15  . . Sept.  1 Nov.  30 

25  ..  Sept.  1 Nov.  30 

25  ..  Oct.  21  Nov.  19 

1 

4*1 

25  (.  Oct.  21  Nov.  19 

1*J 

4 ..  Oct.  10  Oct.  24 

10  ..  Oct.  10 Oct.  24 


♦Exceptions — The  regular  dally  duck  limit  of  4 shall  not  Include  more  than  one  (1)  Wood 

Duck.  The  dally  bag  must  not  contain  more  than  one  Canada  goose  (Including  Hutchins 

or  Cackling  geese)  or  one  white-fronted  goose,  but  may  aggregate  a total  of  4 geese  If 
other  species  are  killed.  Possession  Limit  (after  first  dayi:  Ducks,  two  days’  bag.  but 

only  one  (1)  Wood  Duck.  No  possession  limit  after  first  day  on  American  and  Red- 

breasted Mergansers.  Woodcock,  8.  Geese,  Brant,  and  other  migratory  game  birds,  dally 
bag  only.  Possession  90  days  after  close  of  season  where  taken 

No  Open  Season — Wilson's  Snipe  (Jacksnlpe),  Ross’  Geese  and  Swans. 

Shooting  Hours  (E.  S.  T.) — Prom  beginning  of  respective  open  season  to  October  31  Inclusive: 
Woodcocks  and  doves  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  daily;  waterfowl,  coots,  rails 
and  gallinules,  from  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset,  except  that  the  hour  for  com- 
mencement of  season  for  waterfowl  and  coots  on  first  day  Is  12  o’clock  noon:  November 
1,  9 a.  m.  to  one  hour  before  sunset;  November  2 to  end  of  respective  seasons,  7 a.  m. 
to  one  hour  before  sunset.  Exception:  On  the  open  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  open 
tidal  waters  of  the  Delaware  River  lying  within  the  Commonwealth  from  Trenton  Falls 
to  the  Delaware  State  Line  (not  Including  inland  tidal  water),  when  shooting  from  boats  or 
blinds  at  least  100  yards  from  shore,  the  Federal  sunrise  to  one  hour  before  sunset  regula- 
tion applies  throughout  the  waterfowl  season,  except  on  November  1,  when  shooting  be- 
fore 9 a.  m.  is  unla-wful. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  METHODS 

PERMITTED:  Shotgun  only,  not  larger  than  10-gauge,  fired  from  shoulder  (Including  hand- 
operated  repeating  shotgun  of  not  more  than  3-shell  capacity,  which  must  be  plugged  to 
3 shots);  bow  and  arrow;  dog;  blind;  boat  propelled  by  hand;  fioatlng  device  other  than 
slnkbox;  artificial  waterfowl  decoys.  Injured  or  dead  waterfowl  may  be  picked  up  by 
means  of  a motorboat,  sailboat  or  other  craft, 

PROHIBITED:  Automatic  shotgun:  hand-operated  repeating  shotgun  of  more  than  3-shell 
capacity  In  magazine  and  chamber  combined;  all  rifles;  live  duck  or  goose  decoys;  auto- 
mobile; aircraft;  sinkbox  (battery);  power  boat,  sail  boat,  or  any  device  towed  by  power 
boat  or  sail  boat;  the  placing  or  distributing  In  any  manner  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  or 
other  grain  or  product  thereof,  salt,  or  any  kind  of  food,  whereby  migratory  game  birds 
are  attracted  or  lured,  regardless  of  distance  between  such  food  and  the  hunter;  and 
taking  of  waterfowl  by  use  of  cattle,  horses  or  mules.  No  motor  driven  land,  water  or 
air  conveyance  or  sailboat  may  be  used  to  concentrate,  drive,  rally  or  stir  up  water- 
fowl  or  coots. 


Tips  On  Deer  Hunting 


“BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  TARGET.  DON’T 
LOSE  THAT  CRIPPLE.  SAVE  THAT 
MEAT.”  Here  are  three  pieces  of  advice 
■which  every  deer  hunter  this  season  should 
memorize  and  then  keep  on  saying  over 
and  over  to  himself,  according  to  Henry  P. 
Davis,  Remington  Arms  Company. 

“First  and  foremost  of  all  tips  on  deer 
hunting,”  says  Davis  “is  ‘Be  Sure  of  Your 
Target!’  Most  deer  hunters  are  prone  to 
make  snap-shots.  Sometimes  this  is  neces- 
sary if  one  is  to  get  in  a shot  at  all,  but 
it  only  takes  a fraction  of  a second  to  make 
sure  that  your  target  is  really  a deer  and 
not  a cow  or  calf  or  even  a man.  And  if 
all  deer  hunters  will  only  hesitate  for  that 
fraction  of  a second  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, the  hunting  accident  rate  will  fall  like 
a barometer  before  a hurricane. 


“In  still  hunting,  go  slowly.  Be  sure  of 
your  footing  before  each  step.  A cracking 
twig,  a dislodged  stone  . . . and  there  may 
go  your  trophy  before  you  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him.  If  you  are  hunting  with 
a companion  (and  you  should,  for  hunting 
alone  is  dangerous)  be  sure  that  you  know 
where  he  is  at  all  times.  An  agreed-upon 
signal,  such  as  a low  whistle  or  imitating 
an  owl,  repeated  every  so  often,  will  keep 
each  of  you  informed  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  other.  If  three  or  more  are  hunting 
together,  stay  abreast  and  in  line.  Don’t 
get  too  far  ahead  or  behind. 

“If  you  are  placed  on  a stand,  STAY 
THERE.  If  you  move  away,  right  then  and 
there  is  just  the  time  Mister  Buck  will 
choose  to  come  strolling  by.  Be  patient. 
And  if  you  can’t  be  patient,  don’t  go  deer 
hunting.  Many,  many  good  chances  have 
been  spoiled  simply  because  the  hunter  be- 
came too  restless  to  stay  put.  So  stay  put 
and  stay  still. 

“When  you  do  get  a shot,  try  hard  to 
make  it  good.  Try  to  put  your  bullet,  slug 
or  buckshot  in  the  chest  area,  the  closer  ’the 
heart  the  better.  The  chest  area  is  between 
the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  vital  neck 
area  is  a good  spot  if  you  can  hit  it.  Any- 
thing behind  the  ribs  is  usually  very  bad. 
Hold  low  and  forward. 

“If  you  should  cripple  him,  stay  on  the 
trail  until  you  get  him,  even  if  you  have  to 
wait  until  the  next  day.  Unless  you  know 
the  deer  is  down,  wait  for  at  least  30  min- 
utes (an  hour  will  be  better)  before  you 
follow.  He  will  probably  lie  down  in  the 
first  good  cover  and  if  allowed  to  stay  there 
a while  will  probably  stiffen  up  too  much 
to  move  far  later. 


< 


PICTORIAL 

1.  ?/Iembers  of  the  Greenleaf  Hunting  Camp 
located  on  Kyler  Fork  of  Yost  Run  in  Centre 
County.  Only  two  of  the  four  deer  kMled  hv  the 
group  in  1946  are  shown.  2.  Jacob  Nigriny,  ■ 
Uniontown,  with  a 6 point  buck  shot  on  the  ; 
last  day  of  the  1946  season.  The  little  nimrod  is  ; 
nephew  Stephen  Nigriny,  Jr.  3.  Two  members — ; 
Joseph  and  Louis  Lipsky — of  the  Forest  Gun  ( 
Club.  Pottsville.  releasing  rabbits  purchased  by  j 
the  club  last  year.  4.  After  16  years  of  hunting  : 
in  Potter  County,  Ernie  E.  Haddad  of  Lan-  '| 
caster  was  successful  in  bagging  this  fine  6 point  J 
buck  last  year.  5.  Frank  M.  Harper,  North  Side, 
Pittsburgh,  with  a fine  8 point  180  pound  buck 
taken  in  Forest  County.  6.  Four-year  old  Ronald 
Roy  Siebert  astride  an  8 point  buck  shot  by  his  j 
grandfather  near  St.  Marys  last  December.  7.  j 
Arthur  Deble  of  Delano  with  a fine  catch  of  j 
foxes.  8.  Mike  Steuberg  with  six  deer  bagged  by  i 
members  of  his  hunting  camp  in  McKean  | 
County  in  1946.  9.  A mammoth  black  bear  | 

bagged  by  a successful  hunter  last  year.  10.  A 
fine  buck  killed  by  John  Peters  of  Kylertown 
in  the  1946  season. 


Merry  Christmas 
And 
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Division  “G” — Thomas  F.  Bell,  331  E.  Main  St.,  Ligonier, 
Pa. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette, 
Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington, 
Westmoreland. 
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of  50  cents  for  all  resident  sportsmen’s  organizations, 
provided  such  subscriptions  are  submitted  in  lots  of 
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be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Revenue,  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  CASH  FORWARDED  AT 
SENDER’S  RISK.  STAMPS  NOT  ACCEPTED.  Your 
local  Game  Protector,  County  Treasurer  or  other 
Hunting  License  Issuing  Agent  will  take  your  subscrip- 
tion; or  you  may  forward  it  direct  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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We  Must  Look  Ahead 

By  E.  M.  SWANGER* 

The  22nd  Annual  Conservation  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  again  demonstrated  the  far-reaching  effectiveness  of  an  organization 
proudly  adhering  to  high  idealism,  and  at  the  same  time  possessed  of  the  practical 
ability  to  transmit  such  altruism  into  constructive  channels. 

That  the  work  of  the  League  during  the  years  has  been 
fruitful  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  general  trend  ol 
present-day  thought,  in  which  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  plays  an  increasingly  important  role. 

Chiefly  responsible  for  the  successful  application  of  the 
basic  conservation  philosophy  of  Waltonians  has  been  their 
steadfast  determination  to  cling  to  fundamentals  in  ap- 
proaching problems  affecting  the  three  “W’s”  of  the  out- 
doorsman  . . . Woods,  Waters,  and  Wildlife.  This  recog- 
nition of  basic  principles  has  resulted  in  the  concentration 
of  all  the  League’s  resources  in  the  battle  to  conserve  those 
natural  resources  upon  which  all  life,  animal  and  human, 
depend. 

Recognizing  that,  of  the  many  factors  that  influence  wildlife,  only  a few  are  con- 
trollable by  human  effort,  emphasis  during  the  coming  months  and  years  will  be  placed, 
stronger  than  ever,  upon  improving  environment  and  habitat,  and  efforts  to  protect 
breeding  stock.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  sound 
method  of  increasing  production  of  those  species  of  wildlife  in  which  we  are  interested 
is  by  providing  more  and  better  habitat  for  their  use. 

Possibly  the  most  favorable  aspect  of  wildlife  management  is  the  comparatively  recent 
public  imderstanding  of  the  value  of  good  soil  conservation  . . . certainly  the  most 
important  single  factor  affecting  the  habitat  of  all  game.  With  the  proper  spirit  of 
cooperation,  the  purposes  of  those  interested  in  wildlife  can  be  achieved  without  inter- 
fering with  the  productivity  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  ...  in  fact,  good  soil 
conservation  practices  invariably  lead  to  better  hunting  conditions.  The  wildlife 
conservationist  need  only  see  to  it  that  those  plantings  along  gulleys  and  on 
steep  slopes,  originally  made  to  prevent  excessive  soil  erosion,  are  of  use  to  wildlife, 
rather  than  the  useless  weeds  that  otherwise  so  often  grow  in  such  places. 

A program  designed  to  popularize  the  soil  conservation  movement  is,  then,  one  of  the 
major  activities  which  will  interest  the  League  during  the  coming  year.  Such  a project 
will  be  carried  out  by  an  intensive  educational  and  publicity  campaign,  in  an  effort 
to  acquaint  the  general  public,  and  particularly  the  farming  population,  with  the 
necessity  of  conserving  the  soil  as  a means  of  directly  increasing  the  financial  retume 
of  agriculture  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  maintaining  our  national  strength  by  the 
wise  use  of  all  natural  resources. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  conservationist  is  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  battle 
against  water  pollution.  Armed  with  favorable  laws  and  a well-dispositioned  administra- 
tion, the  cleaning  up  of  our  steams  is  progressing  most  satisfactorily.  Realizing,  however, 
that  the  strength  of  legislation  is  only  as  strong  as  it  is  popular  the  League  dedicatee 
itself  to  the  task  of  arousing  and  maintaining  public  opinion  to  the  point  where  the 
pollution  of  waters,  whether  by  public  or  private  enterprise,  will  not  be  tolerated.  The 
accumulated  mistakes  of  decades  cannot  be  remedied  over  night;  and,  the  memories  of 
the  American  people  being  notoriously  short,  constant  vigilance  and  unceasing  educational 
effort  will  be  necessary  if  the  current  anti-pollution  campaign  is  to  continue  its  appointed 
task  of  returning  to  the  people  the  clear,  sparkling  waters  of  a former  day. 

In  looking  to  the  years  that  lie  ahead,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  believes  that  efforta 
to  protect  existing  habitat,  and  cooperation  with  those  interested  in  managing  the  soil 
and  water  resources  in  a manner  advantageous  to  all,  offer  the  only  sound  program  which 
conservationists  can  safely  follow.  Convinced  that  a constructive  and  careful  handling 
of  the  resources  of  the  earth  is  impossible  except  on  a basis  of  sincere  cooperation  and 
of  association  for  mutual  welfare,  the  League  offers  its  assistance  to  all  agencies  and 
organizations  motivated  by  a similar  purpose.  It  invites  . . . nay,  urges  . . . such 
groups  and  individuals  to  join  with  it  in  presenting  a united  front  to  the  forces  of 
carelessness  and  greed  which  are  as  rampant  today  as  ever. 

With  such  a united  program  we  cannot  lose!  As  our  general  standard  of  living, 
fundamentally  so  dependent  upon  natural  resources,  continues  to  rise,  our  opportunities 
for  outdoor  recreation  will  increase.  Wildlife,  blessed  with  favorable  environment  and 
optimum  habitat,  can  stage  a recovery  which  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  tremendous 
increase  in  hunting  pressure  so  apparent  in  recent  years. 


I 

i 


President,  Pennsylvania  Division.  IWI.A 
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Trapping  is  One  of  the  Oldest  Occupations  of  Man.  In  Pennsylvania  Trappers  Are  Particularly  Active  During 
the  Winter  Months.  Here  one  Pauses  Along  the  Silent  Trail  to  Inspect  a "Set"  Location. 
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HUNTING  FOR  FISHING'S  SAKE 


By  BILL  WOLF 


IF  YOU  are  ever  hunting  with  a man 
who  shoots  a wood  duck  and  then  shoves 
t in  yoiu:  face,  exclaiming  over  its  beauty 
nd  shouting  something  about  “Look  at  the 
wonderful  wings!”  you  are  not  gunning 
vith  a maniac  or  a bird  lover,  but  your 
ompanion  undoubtedly  likes  fishing,  too, 
md  is  a fly-tyer.  He  doesn’t  mean  the 
vood  duck’s  wings  are  beautiful.  He  means 
hat  the  barred  flank  feathers  of  faint  olive 
'ellow  on  the  sides  of  the  duck  will  make 
ixcellent  wings  for  certain  trout  flies. 

There  are  many  hunters  who  thus  get 
(i  double  pleasure  out  of  their  shooting, 
lecause  nearly  every  kind  of  wild  game 
:illed  in  Pennsylvania  contributes  some  fur, 
lair  or  feathers  to  the  art  of  tying  flies; 
ind  that  goes,  too,  for  the  fur-bearers 
aught  by  traps.  In  addition,  quite  a few 
lunters  who  do  not  make  artificial  lures  for 
ishing,  save  the  hides  or  feathers  of  game 
or  friends  who  do  tie  flies. 

The  ringneck  pheasant  is  one  of  the 


few  game  birds  or  animals  that  contributes 
little  to  fishing,  and  even  some  of  its  feathers 
can  be  used  on  bass  bugs.  Among  the 
useful  things  are  deer  hides  and  tails; 
rabbit  skins,  skins  from  opossums,  raccoons, 
foxes,  squirrels,  skunks,  bears,  muskrats 
and  the  wildcat;  the  tails  of  many  of  these 
animals  are  useful;  feathers  from  wild 
ducks,  turkeys,  grouse  and  starlings. 

WTienever  there  is  a doe  season,  I am 
not  greatly  interested  as  a hunter;  but  I 
do  look  forward  to  getting  some  doe  tails 
from  friends.  Doe  tails  make  better  “buck- 
tail”  streamers  than  bucktails  do,  because 
the  hair  is  finer,  more  crinkly  and  has 
more  life  in  the  water  when  used  as  a wing 
on  a streamer.  However,  I won’t  turn  down 
a bucktail  either.  They  are  quite  useful, 
either  in  their  natural  color  or  dyed  various 
shades. 

For  instance,  some  of  the  best  streamers 
for  trout,  bass  and  other  fishing  are  tied 
from  “bucktails.”  The  Mickey  Finn  is  tied 
with  red  and  yellow  bucktail  with  the  red 
centered  between  the  yellow.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  an  enlargement  upon  the  equally 
good  old  red  and  yellow  bucktail.  The 
several  Edson  Tigers  all  have  buck- 
tail  wings.  The  Warden’s  Worry  is  tied 
with  brown  bucktail,  the  excellent  red  and 
white  bucktail  has  wings  of  deer  tails. 
There  are  any  number  of  such  lures  tied 
with  bucktail  wings,  and  bucktails  can  be 
used  on  streamer  patterns  calling  for  feather 
wings. 

If  any  person  wants  to  save  a buck  or 
doe  tail  for  fly  tying,  it  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  base,  the  bone  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  tail  washed  with  soap  and 
water.  After  the  1940  antlerless  season,  I 


had  so  many  good  doe  tails  that  I hung 
them  out  to  dry  after  washing  like  laundry 
and  I’m  quite  certain  the  neighbors  thought 
I was  a bit  peculiar,  if  not  entirely  crazy, 
because  I pinned  them  up  just  like  clothing. 
If  they  have  been  cleaned  properly,  no 
further  treatment  is  required  after  they  dry 
unless  you  wish  to  use  some  salt  on  the 
skin  part  to  draw  out  the  moisture.  Wipe 
them  carefully,  if  this  is  done,  from  time 
to  time. 

They  should  be  stored  like  any  fly-tying 
materials,  in  a can  with  anti-moth  crystals 
sprinkled  liberally  among  them.  Women 
are  inclined  to  regard  deer  tails  and  hides 
with  suspicion,  referring  to  them  as  moth 
catchers,  which  they  really  are  if  not  stored 
properly.  If  the  angler  wants  to  dye  them, 
he  should  buy  his  colors  from  some  firm 
specializing  in  fly-tying  materials,  includ- 
ing dyes.  They  take  color  readily,  but  re- 
quire a good,  fast  dye. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BLACKBEAR  KILLS  1939-1941 


By  RICHARD  GERSTELL 


i i 


Introduction 

A large  percentage  of  all  Pennsylvania 
hunters  now  consider  the  blackbear  the 
most  highly  prized  sporting  trophy  one  can 
bag  within  the  Commonwealth.  In  view  of 
the  greatly  increased  interest  in  bear  hunt- 
ing shown  in  the  late  1930’s,  the  Game  Com- 
mission then  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  obtain 
Information  which  would  allow  for  the  best 
possible  management  of  the  resident  bear 
population. 


Young  cub  bears  are  born  during  the 
mother’s  winter  sleep  and  are  usually 
two  in  number. 


Part  I 

As  a part  of  the  new  study  program,  it 
was  decided  to  obtain  detailed  information 
concerning  the  annual  kill  of  blackbears. 
Accordingly,  beginning  in  1939  and  running 
through  1941,  all  hunters  whose  game-kill 
reports  indicated  that  they  had  bagged  a 
bear  were  sent  a special  questionnaire.  This 
was  specifically  designed  both  to  provide  a 
double  check  on  the  number  of  bears  an- 
nually taken  and  to  obtain  pertinent  infor- 
mation concerning  each  legal  kill. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present 
an  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the 
questionnaires  for  the  information  of  all  in- 
terested persons.  For  invaluable  assistance 
in  the  analytical  work,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  C.  DeFerie. 

Hunting  Pressure 

Summary  data  on  the  annual  sale  of  Penn- 
sylvania hunter’s  licenses  for  1939,  1940  and 
1941,  together  with  figures  on  the  percentage 
of  licensees  filing  game-kill  reports,  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  I. 

Since  any  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth 
regularly  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  for 
general  farm  purposes  may  legally  hunt  on 
such  lands  and  woodlots  connected  there- 
with, and  under  certain  conditions  on  adja- 
cent lands,  without  a license,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  Pennsylvania  hunters  is  not  known. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  numbers  of 
persons  annually  securing  hunter's  licenses 
represent  over  90%  of  all  the  State’s  hunters. 

The  total  number  of  persons  hunting 
blackbears  during  any  given  year  is  also 
unknown.  But  observations  and  reports 


made  by  game  administrators,  resear( 
workers  and  law  enforcement  officers  ind 
cate  that  approximately  225,000  hunters  toe 
to  the  woods  after  bears  during  each  of  tl 
three  seasons  under  consideration.  In  oth' 
words,  it  is  believed  that  roughly  one  out 
every  eight  license-holders  hunted  blacl 
bears. 

A third  figure  not  definitely  known  is  tl 
total  land  area  over  which  blackbears  we 
hunted,  but  the  State’s  total  bear  range 
estimated  to  embrace  approximately  5,50C 
000  acres.  Since  practically  all  areas  knov 
to  be  frequented  by  bears  were  himted 
least  to  some  degree,  the  average  density 
hunters  was  probably  about  one  to  each 
acres  of  range.  In  this  connection,  howevt 
one  must  remember  that  the  great  majori 
of  the  gunners  tended  to  crowd  into  rough 
20  of  the  Commonwealth’s  67  counties.  Th( 
too,  even  in  those  sections,  there  was  fu 
ther  concentration  along  roads,  aroimd  gan 
refuges  and  in  “famed  bear  areas.”  Ov 
many  extensive  tracts,  the  hunting  pressu* 
is  believed  to  have  exceeded  1 gunner  f 
each  10  acres  of  land. 


Hunting  Accidents 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  roughly  225,0 
hunters,  all  armed  either  with  high-powen 
rifles  or  shotguns  loaded  with  single  bal’ 
were  annually  crowded  into  an  area  of  a] 
proximately  5,500,000  acres  during  opi 
seasons  lasting  only  four  days,  throughoj 
all  three  seasons  there  were  only  four  him 
ing  accidents  resulting  in  human  injuri 
caused  by  gunfire.  Not  a single  hunter  w. 
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Table  I 

PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTER’S  LICENSE  SALES 
AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  LICENSEES  FILING  GAME-KILL  REPORTS 


Resident  Non-Resident  Total  Percentage  Licensees 

Year  Licenses  Licenses  Licenses  Filing  Kill  Reports 


1939  653,852  9,049  662,901  98.5% 

1940  666,420  12,748  679,168  98.5% 

1941  675,434  10,992  686,353  97.5% 


lied,  though  four  were  non-fatally  injured. 

' the  latter,  three  were  wounded  by  other 
nners,  while  one  man’s  wounds  were  self- 
Elicted.  No  accidents  were  recorded  in 
59,  three  took  place  during  the  1940  season, 
lile  one  occurred  in  1941. 

Successful  Hunter  Data 

Special  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  each 
nter  whose  report  indicated  that  he,  or 
ie,  might  have  bagged  a bear.  (The  am- 
juity  of  many  of  the  reports  as  originally 
jd  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  accu- 
tely  whether  certain  individuals  killed 
iher  a deer  or  a bear,  or  both.)  Summary 
ta  on  the  mailings  and  returns  are  pre- 
ited  in  Table  II. 

^s  indicated  by  the  figures,  this  analysis 
iats  with  1,635  kills,  or  an  average  of  545 
r year.  Ten  illegal  kills — 4 each  for  1939 
d 1940  and  2 for  1941 — were  inadvertently 
iluded  in  the  group.  Since  this  discovery 
IS  not  made  vmtil  the  analytical  work  was 
acticaly  completed,  they  remain  lumped 
th  each  year’s  legal  take.  In  addition,  be- 
use  of  the  writer’s  entry  into  the  armed 
•ces,  the  time  factor  prevented  inclusion 
i approximately  30  kill  reports  for  1941 
lich  were  late  in  being  filed. 

Of  the  1,635  bears  killed,  roughly  97.5% 
;re  taken  by  residents  of  the  Common- 
:alth.  The  exact  figures  for  each  of  the 
ree  seasons  are  as  follows: 


ai 

Killed  by 
Residents 

Killed  by 
Non-Residents 

Total  Kill 

19 

534 

9 

543 

10 

503 

20 

523 

111 

558 

11 

569 

Totals 

1,595 

40 

1,635 

Only  23%  of  the  successful  gunners  hunted 
me,  approximately  74%  were  members  of 
rties  of  two  or  more,  while  data  on 
ughly  2.5%  are  lacking.  The  yearly  break- 
'wn  is  shown  below. 

The  number  of  individuals  comprising  the 
ccessful  hunting  parties  ranged  from  two 
39.  During  the  three  seasons,  the  average 
;e  of  the  lucky  groups  was  as  follows: 
39 — 5.5  men,  1940 — 5.3  men  and  1941 — 5.0 
3n.  Summary  data  on  the  size  of  all  re- 
irted  parties  are  presented  in  Table  III. 


Study  of  the  figures  in  the  table  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  743,  or  65.6%,  of  the  1,133 
successful  parties  were  of  less  than  average 
size,  being  made  up  of  from  two  to  five 
individuals.  The  255  parties  with  from  six 
to  10  members  represent  22.5%  of  the  total. 
There  were  95  lucky  groups  ranging  in  size 
from  11  to  15  men  each,  37  which  contained 
from  16  to  20  hunters,  while  only  three  were 
comprised  of  more  than  20  persons.  These 
last  three  groups  equal,  respectively,  8.4%, 
3.3%  and  0.2%  of  all  parties  which  bagged 
one  or  more  bears.  The  three-man  grouping, 
with  an  aggregate  figure  of  253  for  the  tri- 
ennium,  outnumbered  all  other  specific  size 
groups. 

During  the  three-year  period,  only  82,  or 
7.2%,  of  the  1,133  successful  hunting  parties 

Table  III 

SIZES  AND  NUMBERS  OF  SUCCESSFUL 
BEAR  HUNTING  PARTIES 


Numbers  of  Parties 

Size 

of  Party  1939  1940  1941  TOTAL 


2 

60 

52 

75 

187 

3 

100 

79 

74 

253 

4 

54 

65 

77 

196 

5 

35 

28 

44 

107 

6 

30 

28 

24 

82 

7 

12 

13 

21 

46 

8 

22 

13 

17 

52 

9 

12 

15 

12 

39 

10 

15 

9 

12 

36 

11 

5 

4 

12 

21 

12 

9 

6 

16 

31 

13 

4 

5 

7 

16 

14 

6 

4 

8 

18 

15 

4 

3 

2 

9 

16 

3 

3 

8 

14 

17 

1 

2 

3 

18 

3 

2 

7 

12 

19 

2 

2 

4 

20 

3 

1 

4 

21 

i 

. . 

1 

29 

1 

1 

39 

i 

1 

TOTALS 

379 

332 

422 

1,133 

Year 

Lone 

Hunters 

Party 

Hunters 

Data 

Lacking 

Total 

1939 

126 

411 

6 

543 

1940 

151 

348 

24 

523 

1941 

109 

456 

4 

569 

Totals 

386 

1,215 

34 

1.635 

Table  II 

BEAR-KILL  QUESTIONNAIRES  MAILED  AND  RESPONSES  RECEIVED 


Year 

Total  Number 
Questionnaires 
Mailed 

Undelivered 

or 

Unanswered 

Responses 

Received 

Classification 

of  Responses 

Denying 

Kills 

Verifying 

Kills 

1939 

672 

51 

621 

78 

543 

1940 

667 

56 

611 

88 

523 

1941 

657 

17 

640 

71 

569 

TOTALS 

1,996 

124 

1,872 

237 

1.635 

bagged  more  than  one  bear.  The  yearly 
breakdown  is  given  below. 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Total  Numb«» 

Parties  Killing 

Parties  Killing 

of  Succeasful 

Year 

2 Bears 

1 Bear 

Partlei 

19.39 

32 

347 

379 

1940 

16 

316 

333 

1941 

34 

388 

423 

Totals  82 

1,051 

1,133 

Table  IV 

SUCCESSFUL  HUNTERS'  SEASONS 
OF  BEAR  HUNTING  EXPERIENCE 


Numbers  of  Hunters 

Seasons  of 

Experience  1939  1 910  1 941  TOTAL 


1-5 

362 

6-10 

85 

11-15 

37 

16-20 

16 

21-25 

11 

26-30 

7 

31-35 

2 

36-40 

4 

41-45 

1 

46-50 

325 

351 

1.038 

90 

104 

271 

35 

49 

121 

19 

29 

64 

6 

11 

28 

3 

4 

14 

1 

1 

4 

3 

2 

9 

1 2 
1 1 


Not  Stated 
TOTALS 


18 

543 


39  18  7S 

523  569  1.635 


Table  IV  presents  a summary  of  the  num- 
ber of  seasons  of  bear  hunting  experience 
reported  by  each  of  the  1,635  successful 
hunters.  The  range  extends  from  that  of 
279  individuals  with  a single  season’s  record 
to  that  of  the  lone  gunner  who  stated  that 
he  had  hunted  bears  during  50  different 
years.  The  average  for  all  persons  in  th» 
group  is  6.2  seasons. 

Analysis  of  the  data  set  forth  in  the  table 
shows  that  63.5%  of  the  lucky  hunters  had 
had  from  one  to  5 seasons  of  experience. 
The  three-year  totals  of  individuals  in  each 
season  grouping  were  as  follows:  1 season — 
279,  2 seasons— 235,  3 seasons— 227,  4 seasons 
—148  and  5 seasons— 134.  For  the  triennium, 
no  other  single  season  grouping  totaled  IW 
individuals.  Those  gunners  with  from  six 
to  25  seasons’  experience  made  up  30-1%  of 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 


Adults  average  about  250  to  300 
pounds  although  weight  varies  In  In- 
dividuals. This  one  weighed  over  400 
pounds. 


Majestic  mountains  comprise  only  one  of  the  features  that  is  America. 
Going-To-Xhe-Sun  Mountain  in  Glacier  National  Park. 


IT  HAD  been  one  of  those  extraordinary 
days — perfect  weather,  ideal  working 
conditions  and  a limit  bag  of  grouse.  That 
evening,  however,  while  attempting  to  make 
our  way  back  to  the  parked  cars  and  sub- 
sequently to  our  respective  families  and 
eagerly  anticipated  turkey  dinners,  the  party 
of  five  supposedly  seasoned  woodsmen  be- 
came hopelessly  lost. 

The  area  selected  for  this  not  so  extra- 
ordinary incident  was  in  that  vast  wilderness 
stretching  between  Marienville  and  Kellett- 
ville  in  Forest  County.  Specifically,  for 
those  of  you  who  abhor  generalities,  it  was 
in  that  damp  tangle  locally  known  as  Buz- 
zard’s Swamp.  Perhaps,  you  yourself  have 
trod  its  treacherous  terrain. 

The  reactions  of  the  various  individuals 
involved  were  rather  interesting  to  observe. 
Two  marveled  at  the  fact  that  heavily  popu- 
lated Pennsylvania  still  had  enough  wilder- 
ness area  to  permit  one  the  privilege  of 
getting  lost.  Two  were  confused  and  over- 
whelmed both  by  the  experience  as  well  as 
by  the  immensity  of  the  forested  hills. 

Later  that  evening  while  huddled  about  a 
fire  and  longing  to  sink  appreciative  teeth 
into  succulent  turkey  thighs,  Chet  broached 
an  opinion. 

“No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  convince  me 
that  our  forests  are  done  for,”  he  growled 
after  a careful  scrutiny  of  the  encircling 
hills. 

“Nor  that  game  is  on  its  way  out,”  Bill 
chimed  in  as  he  surveyed  what  remained  of 
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our  ten  grouse,  five  of  them  having  been 
eaten  for  supper.  Bill,  it  may  be  added, 
disposed  of  two  of  the  savory  tidbits. 

For  a long  minute  only  the  occasional 
crackle  of  the  fire  broke  the  cold  silence. 


Then  George  cleared  his  throat  and  follow  K 
it  up  with,  “If  you  fellows  were  by  yof  ^ 
own  firesides  you  probably  wouldn’t  ha 
said  what  you  did.” 

This  time  the  ensuing  silence  was  brok 
by  the  snort  of  a nearby  deer  and  an  e 
plosive  “Hell  I wouldn’t!”  from  Bill. 

Ted,  who  had  apparently  been  doing 
bit  of  thinking  declared  that  too  many  of 
are  still  blinded  by  the  immensity  of  Natu: 
“What  is  more,”  he  continued,  “this  sai 
immensity  makes  us  aware  of  our  abjt 
helplessness  as  individuals  when  confront 
by  natural  forces  with  which  we  are  r 
entirely  familiar.” 

“In  other  words,”  George  interposed,  “we 
pretty  small  potatoes.” 

“Especially  if  the  individual  sudder 
comes  in  contact  with  the  more  savage  a 
pects  of  Nature,”  continued  Ted.  “A 
Nature  can  change  mighty  suddenly,  t 
change  depending  entirely  on  the  situati 
as  well  as  on  the  adaptability  of  those  co 
cerned.” 

“You’ve  got  something  there,”  Geor 
agreed.  “Today  while  everything  w 
going  along  in  our  favor  I really  had 
genuine  affection  for  the  old  dame.  Ho'\ 
ever,  now  that  the  tables  are  turned  I 
not  so  keen  about  her  woods  and  tempi 
hills  as  I was  before  we  got  into  this  jan 

Grunts  of  approval  from  both  Bill  a 
Chet  acclaimed  George’s  brilliant  bit 
exposition. 

“That’s  been  man’s  attitude  toward  1 
environment  since  the  very  beginning,”  T 
observed  as  he  reloaded  his  pipe.  “Y 
may  recall  that  so  long  as  primitive  m 


Vast  plains  lush  with  rich  grass  and  rimmed  by  the  inevitable  mountains  is  only  one  of 
the  great  array  of  riches  with  which  our  country  is  blessed. 
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The  big  trees  of  California  should  be  as  timeless  and  as  indestructable  as 
they  appear.  Western  America  and  the  redwoods  are  inseparable. 


fig  along  with  Nature  and  took  no  more 
i he  needed  he  got  along  fine.  But,  just 
oon  as  he  began  to  pile  up  wealth  just 
he  could  lord  it  over  those  who  had 
than  he,  he  tossed  a monkey  wrench 
the  machinery.”  Ted  had  cleverly 
ched  the  trend  of  the  conversation, 
fep,  that’s  exactly  what  happened  when 
, became  gregarious,”  George  reminded, 
ind  when  men  began  living  together 
larked  the  beginning  of  the  end.”  This 
|i  Chet. 

|Iow  do  you  figure?”  asked  Ted. 

iCasy,”  replied  Chet.  “They  had  to  de- 
y in  order  to  live  and  progress.” 

'50: 

50,  as  the  population  increased  they  had 
Idestroy  more,  in  most  cases  merely  to 
Ip  up  with  the  Joneses,”  reasoned  Chet, 
i won’t  be  long  now  until  there  won’t 
i anything  more  to  destroy,”  he  added 
lificantly. 

rhat’s  a good  point,”  George  remarked. 
\nd  it  can  be  carried  a bit  further,” 
[ Ted.  “For  instance,  since  modern  man 
essentially  the  same  in  nature  as  his 
nitive  forebears,  we  can  expect  the 
truction  to  continue  until  society  or 
le  other  equally  powerful  factor  steps 
and  takes  over.” 

Meaning,  of  course,”  George  pursued, 
it  man’s  individual  and  personal  attitude 
ard  Nature  is  still  one  of  antagonism, 
ecially  since  he  does  not  completely 
lerstand  the  cooperative  forces  which 
J Nature  together  and  make  it  click  as  it 
s.” 


Bill  arose  and  yawned.  “Aw,  lay  off  the 
scientific  stuff — and  besides  there’s  nothing 
to  worry  about,”  he  scoffed.  “Long  before 
our  descendants  ever  begin  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  hunger  we  will  have  been  dead 


and  gone  for  centuries,  maybe  thousands 
of  them.” 

“That’s  what  makes  the  whole  mess  even 
worse,”  Ted  slowly  pronounced.  “WeTe 
concerned  only  about  our  own  precious 
hides  and  perhaps,  those  of  our  immediate 
kinsfolk.” 

“And  only  for  the  time  being,”  appended 
George. 

“Well,  you’ve  heard  it  said  that  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,”  Bill  came 
back,  grinning  grotesquely  at  his  own  ap- 
parent wit. 

“I  daresay  that  God  never  said  that.” 
contended  Ted. 

The  enlightening  discussion  might  have 
continued  longer  had  we  not  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  sounds  and  lights  of  a labor- 
ing car  as  it  topped  a hill  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away.  As  one  we  tore 
through  the  forest  toward  the  vehicle  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  it  we 
were  on  the  road  we  had  so  vainly  sought. 
As  it  turned  out.  wo  were  hardly  more 
than  a mile  from  our  parked  cars.  I sat 
down  to  my  Thanksgiving  dinner  around 
midnight. 

The  theme  of  what  to  me  was  a mem- 
orable discussion  revolved  about  that  an- 
cient truism  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man 
And  that,  it  may  be  added,  is  our  exact 
attitude  when  dealing  with  our  natural 
resources.  We  treat  them  as  if  they  were 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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One  of  a surviving  few.  A trumpeter  swan  on  Red  Rock  Lake  in  Montana.  In  the  past 
sixty  years^America  has  witnessed  the  passing  of  no  less  than  twenty  species  of  wildlife. 
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KIDHEY  STOIES  AND  PASSENGER  PIGEONS" 


By  WILBUR  M.  CRAMER 


T’S  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good.” 
“ It’s  interesting  how  many  of  our  ex- 
periences bringing  bad  luck  or  illness  also 
bring  us  beneficial  things,  or  blessings  in 
disguise.  Tnere  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
connection  at  all  between  kidney  stones  and 
passenger  pigeons.  If,  however,  a kidney 
stone  attack  had  not  sent  the  writer  to  the 
Maple  Avenue  Hospital,  DuBois,  from  Au- 
gust 16  to  20,  1946,  he  would  not  have  met 
the  unusual  personality  from  whom  the 
information  was  secured  that  resulted  in 
the  telling  of  this  story. 

My  roommate  was  Abner  Milton  Corbin, 
of  Falls  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  bom  in 
Warsaw  Township  in  a little  log  lumber 
cabin  in  the  woods  four  miles  north  of  Brook- 
ville,  87  years  prior  to  our  meeting  in  the 
hospital.  His  trouble  was  a broken  hip, 
but  I can  assure  you  that  it  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  cheerful  and  interesting. 
When  a fellow  is  twisting  about  with  a 
kidney  stone  attack  and  perspiring  like  a 
man  running  a race,  it  is  very  comforting 
to  have  a gray-haired  pioneer  like  Mr. 
Corbin  sympathize  with  you  and  call  you 
“Buddy.”  Mr.  Corbin’s  father  was  a hewer 
of  timber.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  still  living  and  was  88  or  89 
years  old. 

Studying  Mr.  Corbin’s  genealogy  and  his 
progenitorship  reminds  one  of  the  patriarchs 
of  early  Bible  days  or  the  rugged  pioneers 
of  the  early  days  of  our  own  country.  Mr 
Corbin  has  twelve  daughters  and  two  sons. 
At  a family  reunion  the  previous  summer, 
there  were  104  relatives  present.  He  had 


nineteen  grandsons  in  the  army  and  tw< 
grandaughters  in  the  military  service.  Twc 
grandsons  were  killed  during  the  war,  oiu 
in  the  Air  Corps  and  one  in  the  Infantry 
When  Mrs.  Corbin  came  to  visit  him  thej 
reminded  one  of  a couple  of  sweethearts 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  proces-i 
sion  of  daughters,  sons-in-law,  sonsi 
daughters-in-law,  grandchildren  and  friendi’ 
who  called  to  see  this  elderly  gentlemai 
during  my  four-day  stay  with  him.  Thej 
were  all  nice-looking  and  deeply  concemedi 
about  Granddad’s  welfare.  What  a rich  and 
interesting  heritage! 

Mr.  Corbin  engaged  in  lumbering  fo) 
a living.  He  went  to  a lumber  cabin  wher 
he  was  sixteen  years  old  and  was  in  thaf 
business  for  about  forty  years,  cutting  logSj 
rafting  and  driving  logs.  He  said  thatj 
“We  rafted  them  on  the  North  Fork,  Sandyj 
the  Clarion  River,  and  the  Allegheny  River 
to  Pittsburgh.  At  first  the  logs  were  pine 
and  then  we  mixed  in  some  hemlock  anc 
white  oak.  One  winter  we  put  in  eigh'i 
rafts  of  42  and  52  foot  timber.  There  wa.‘ 
a settlement  in  upper  Jefferson  Count} 
called  Lake  City.  There  was  a school  house  ! 
a boarding  house  and  a blacksmith  shop  ii  | 
that  little  village,  but  today  there  is  hardlj 
a sign  there  to  indicate  former  habitation 
I fell  into  the  water  lots  of  times  in  rafting  I 
but  was  never  in  serious  danger.  When  wi 
started  a raft  down  the  river,  we  generally 
tied  up  for  the  night.  The  rafts  were  35( 
to  400  feet  long  and  40  to  50  feet  wide. 

“My  father  could  take  a broad  axe  anc 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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LANT  LIFE  OF  WESTERN  AND  CENTRA] 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By  DR. 
Director, 


O.  E.  JENNINGS 
Carnegie  Museum 


White  Oak  Hills,  Calls  Knol),  Greene  County,  George  W. 
Parker,  1921. 


ROM  rocky  ridge  to  cool  ravine,  from 
bogs  to  barrens,  and  from  idle  fields  to 
shadowy  forest,  the  plant  life  of  our  wonder- 
ful State  is  varied  and  interesting.  In  the 
western  and  central  parts  of  the  State,  with 
which  I am  much  more  familiar,  there  are 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand  differ- 
ent kinds  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns,  to 
say  nothing  of  probably  an  equal  number 
of  mosses,  hepatics,  fungi,  and  algae. 

I began  to  botanize  in  this  territory  in 
1904,  and  it  has  been  a source  of  great  satis- 
faction to  see  the  return  of  green  forests 
and  wildflowers  of  various  kinds  to  large 
areas  of  the  devastated  and  repeatedly 
burned -over  land  formerly  referred  to  as 
the  “Pennsylvania  Desert.”  We  owe  a great 
debt  to  George  Wirt  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
forest  Are  prevention  organization  for  which 
he  was  so  largely  responsible.  In  1904  I 
saw  a tract  in  McKean  County  which  had 
practically  nothing  but  bare  soil,  stones,  and 
charred  stumps.  That  same  spot  is  now  in 
vigorous  young  forest.  Lumbering,  fire, 
drainage,  and  cultivation  have  apparently 
totally  exterminated  a few  plants  from  our 
region.  Others  have  become  very  rare, 
such  as  the  Showy  Ladies-slipper  Orchid, 
but  many  of  them  are  recovering  from  the 
terrible  set-back  they  experienced.  It  is 
of  interest  in  this  connection  to  point  out 
that  the  practice  of  the  Game  Commission 
of  creating  or  maintaining  open  thickety  or 
brushy  unburned  areas  provides  conditions 
favorable  to  many  species  of  summer  and 
fall  wildflowers  and  shrubs  which  can  not 
satisfactorily  maintain  themselves  in  dense, 
mature  woodland. 

The  most  obvious  thing  about  the  plant 


life  of  our  region,  aside  from  that  of  culti- 
vated farmlands,  is  the  forest  growth,  and 
it  does  not  take  much  study  nor  much  field 
experience  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  there 
are  different  types  of  forest,  and  that  each 
occupies  its  own  kind  of  a habitat — the  Hem- 
lock-Red Maple-Yellow  Birch-Rhododend- 
ron forest  along  a mountain  trout  stream  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sparse  Pitch  Pine 
woods  on  the  rocky  crest  of  Warrior  Moun- 
tain. About  twenty-five  of  the  various 
forest  types  recognized  by  foresters  occur 
in  our  area.  These  depend  on  various  con- 
ditions such  as  climate,  exposure,  soil,  mois- 
ture, past  history,  etc.,  and  the  presence  of 
certain  trees  is  often  tell-tale  evidence  of 
certain  conditions  of  the  habitat.  With  us, 
the  Red  Cedar  and  Redbud  always  indicate 
limestone  or  at  least  an  alkaline  soil.  The 
Tamarack  indicates  a cold,  acid,  boggy  soil. 
The  Pitch  Pine  occurs  here  and  there  north- 
westward up  to  the  edge  of  the  glaciated 
area,  and  there  comes  to  a dead-stop. 

Many  of  our  most  interesting  wildflowers 
are  rarely  found  outside  of  certain  types 
of  forest.  To  find  a certain  Tick  Trefoil 
(Desmodium  nudiflorum)  I would  certainly 
go  to  a dry  White  Oak  woods,  but  for  the 
best  growth  of  Dogtooth  Violet  (Erythro- 
nium)  a well-drained  Sugar  Maple-Beech 
bottomland.  The  habits  and  distribution  cf 
our  birds  and  mammals  are  often  related  to 
these  various  plant  types  (or  “associations”) . 

The  ranges  of  many  plants  reach  their 
limits  in  our  area,  and  it  is  certain  that 
some  plants,  like  some  animals,  are  spread- 
ing into  new  territory.  The  bushy  Wax 
Myrtle  or  Bayberry  (Myrica)  evidently 
followed  the  old  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  coming 


across  New  York  from  the  east  to  Bufla  ist> 


and  from  there  it  spread  along  the  san 
of  Lake  Erie  to  northeastern  Ohio.  It  fon 
thickets  on  Presque  Isle  at  Erie  and  occu 
near  the  edge  of  the  Pymatuning  Gar 
Refuge. 


During  the  Glacial  Period  the  great  ic.\3 
cap  covered  the  northwestern  and  nortiffl' 
eastern  corners  of  the  State.  When  t « 
ice  melted  away,  the  vegetation  moved  nor 
again.  Some  plants  spread  northward  mu 
faster  than  others.  Those  with  edible  fru 
with  indigestible  seeds,  like  raspberrii  L 
blueberries,  bird  cherries,  etc.,  were  soiIhb 
spread  by  birds  as  far  north  as  the  clinKfcl 
would  permit.  Others,  with  light,  win 
blown  seeds,  like  willows,  aspens,  sprue 
hemlock,  white  pine,  fireweed,  etc.,  pro 
ably  also  have  reached  their  climatic  lin 
to  the  north. 

On  the  other  hand,  plants  with  lar  u 
seeds,  and  those  not  fitted  to  be  distribut  ills 
by  the  wind  or  by  birds,  such  as  the  walnu 
hickories,  oaks,  crabapples,  locusts,  et 
traveled  more  slowly.  In  many  cases  th  tts 
have  probably  not  yet  gotten  north  as  f 
as  they  could  grow  or  could  become  a 
climated.  In  this  connection,  the  oaks  a |j, 
interesting.  There  are  eleven  kinds  of  the 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  hunter  w’ 
goes  from  there  to  Kane,  the  “ice-box”  | :■ 
Pennsylvania,  up  on  the  elevated  platea  i , 
leaves  the  oaks  behind  him,  one  by  or 
until  finally  around  Kane,  there  is  but  o:|- 
left — the  northern  form  of  the  Red  Oa  1 
down  in  the  lower  valley.  The  White  Oi|.j 
does  not  quite  reach  this  area  but  has  mov>  ■ 


(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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-Chestnut  oak  forest.  Mount  Wopsononock.  north  of  Altoona. 


Pitch  pine  forest.  Crest  of  Warriors  Ridge  near  Huntingdon. 
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THE  SCARCITY  OF  MUSKRATS  IN  NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  NEIL  D.  RICHMOND 
Leader,  Pittman  - Robertson  Project  No.  20-R 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Manuals  (Northwest  Sector) 


rHE  muskrat  is  the  number  one  fur  ani- 
mal in  the  United  States.  In  numbers 
ken,  and  in  total  annual  value,  it  exceeds 
ly  other  furbearer.  In  Pennsylvania  alone, 
recent  years,  the  yearly  catch  of  muskrat 
IS  been  worth  approximately  half  a mil- 
3n  dollars.  Small  wonder  then  that  any 
•op  in  the  number  of  muskrats  brings  many 
uestions:  what  has  happened  to  them? 

here  did  they  go?  has  some  disease  hit 
lem?  are  they  dying  off? 

The  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  is 
I be  found  in  a study  of  the  habits  of  the 
luskrat.  If  we  know  their  requirements 
>r  food  and  shelter,  we  may  be  able  to 
iscover  when  and  where  these  requirements 
re  not  met,  and  so  understand  the  fluctu- 
tions  in  muskrat  populations. 

Shortage  of  food  is  rarely  responsible  for 
sudden  decrease  in  the  number  of  musk- 
its  although  under  certain  local  condi- 
ons  food  shortages  may  be  critical.  Chem- 
:al  pollution  of  a stream  may  kill  off  large 
reas  of  vegetation;  serious  flood  may  scour 
ut  the  vegetation  in  a stream;  and  oc- 
asionally  beavers  wfll  raise  the  water  level 
1 a marsh  sufficiently  to  drown  out  the 
larsh  plants.  Any  one  of  these  conditions 
an  bring  about  a loss  in  muskrats,  but 
luskrats  feed  on  such  a great  variety  of 
lants  that  there  is  usually  much  more  food 
vailable  than  is  necessary  for  the  number 
resent  in  any  one  area. 

Muskrats  are  restricted  to  the  shore  line, 
a the  zone  where  water  and  land  meet, 
■his  zone  may  be  a narrow  strip  along  a 
tream,  or  it  may  be  a vast  marsh,  for  in  a 
ense,  a marsh  is  a broad  shore  line.  Their 
ests,  whether  built  in  a bank  den  along 
ke  edge  of  a stream,  or  in  a house  on  an 
pen  marsh,  are  always  above  the  water 
ut  are  reached  by  an  imderwater  entrance. 
L muskrat  nest  is  usually  less  than  twelve 
iches  above  the  water  level,  and  the  en- 
rance  to  the  den  is  approximately  twelve 
iches  below  the  level  of  the  water.  There - 
ore  any  shift  in  the  water  level,  either  up 
r down,  causes  the  muskrats  to  move. 
Flooding  drives  the  muskrats  out  of  their 
ens  and  houses  and  forces  them  to  make 
emporary  shelters  in  trees,  drift  piles  or 
long  the  shore  until  the  water  recedes, 
tt  any  time  of  the  year  flooding  and  the 
onsequent  movements  of  the  ’rats  expose 
hem  to  all  kinds  of  predators  such  as  hawks, 
wls,  foxes  and  dogs.  If  floods  occur  dur- 
rig  the  months  of  April,  May  or  June,  when 
here  are  young  in  the  nest,  many  of  these 
'oung  muskrats  that  would  normally  com- 
rrise  over  half  of  the  next  year’s  catch  will 
Irown  in  the  nest  or  be  lost  because  of  the 
[eneral  lack  of  vegetation  in  which  to  hide. 
Vhen  streams  having  strong  currents  are 
looded,  an  additional  damage  is  done  by 
he  destructive  scouring  action  of  the  swift 
urrent  which  removes  weed  beds,  cuts  away 
)anks  where  the  dens  are  located,  and  in 


general,  destroys  the  features  of  the  stream 
that  made  it  suitable  for  muskrats. 

Drought,  although  not  so  violent  in  its 
action,  may  be  even  more  destructive  than 
floods.  When  the  water  levels  in  a stream 
or  marsh  drop  below  the  den  entrance,  the 
’rats  first  try  to  dig  deeper  entrances,  but 
if  the  water  recedes  enough,  the  muskrats 
will  be  forced  to  move.  Drought  conditions 
usually  prevail  over  large  areas  at  the  same 
time  and  the  number  of  suitable  places  for 
the  ’rats  to  go  is  limited.  Large  numbers 
of  them  will  wander  across  country  in  search 
of  water,  and  at  such  times  they  are  readily 
caught  by  any  predator.  If  a severe  drought 
occurs  in  winter,  many  muskrats  will  freeze 
to  death. 

Disease  as  a factor  in  producing  sudden 
changes  in  the  numbers  of  muskrats  can  be 
important,  and  serious  outbreaks  of  diseases 
have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Disease  among 
muskrats  is  usually  associated  with  over- 
crowding, and  overcrowding  can  be  the  re- 
sult of  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
’rats,  but  more  often  it  is  the  result  of  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  available  water. 

By  the  first  week  in  January  1947  trappers 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania  were  com- 
menting on  the  scarcity  of  muskrats  and 
there  were  scattered  reports  of  “diseased’' 


muskrats  being  trapped.  Most  of  the  trap- 
pers and  fur  buyers  were  in  accord  that 
there  had  been  a marked  decrease  in  musk- 
rats in  the  past  year.  They  estimated  this 
decrease  to  be  50%  to  75%.  A few  trappers 
reported  no  change.  As  nearly  as  could 
be  determined  the  decrease  was  general 
throughout  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  basis  of  what  was  learned  about 
the  occurrence  of  disease  among  the  musk- 
rats in  this  section  it  seemed  that  although 
some  diseases  were  present,  and  were  pos- 
sibly important  in  reducing  the  population  in 
localized  areas,  the  variety  of  diseases  re- 
ported tended  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
a widespread  epidemic  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  decline  in  the  muskrat  population. 

The  rainfall  records  for  1946  and  the 
previous  four-year  period  were  examined  to 
learn  if  the  weather  in  1946  could  have  pro- 
duced the  observed  scarcity.  In  the  ap- 
proximately fifty  years  during  which  weather 
records  have  been  kept,  the  average  rainfall 
for  each  months  in  this  section  is  approxi- 
mately 3.5  inches.  Since  very  wet  and  very 
dry  months  are  not  unusual,  the  fifty  year 
average  indicates  that  the  same  month  which 
has  a drought  in  one  year  may  have  floods 
in  other  years,  that  extremes  may  occur  in 
any  month  of  the  year,  and  that  there  is  no 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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The  Sim  was  shining  brightly;  the  mom 
was  clear  and  fair 

When  Harold  started  to  the  woods  and  said 
he’d  kill  a bear. 

We  knew  that  he  could  do  it,  if  first  he  did 
not  nm; 

For  surely  nothing  ever  lived,  that  stood 
before  his  gun. 


A bear  arose  before  him,  another  came  be- 
hind; 

Two  more  appeared  beside  him,  there  in  the 
silent  pines. 

He  danced  around  in  terror,  at  the  forest 
dark  and  grim. 

But  saw  in  that  dense  thicket  there  was  no 
chance  for  him. 


For  it  was  a load  to  carry,  it  looked  like  a 
cannon  small; 

He  said,  a road  it  would  open,  where  the 
brush  grew  thick  and  tall. 

Through  thickets  deep  he  wandered,  until 
the  sunny  noon; 

There  were  signs  of  bear  in  plenty,  he 
thought  he  would  find  one  soon. 


He  saw  no  open  pathway,  no  chance  for  him 
to  run; 

The  bears  were  close  upon  him,  and  so  he 
raised  his  gun. 

A crash,  like  echoing  thunder,  through  the 
woods  around  him  rings. 

And  a bear,  in  a thousand  pieces  vanished, 
as  though  with  wings. 


Then  a grove  of  trees  he  entered,  tall  pines 
around  him  stand, 

A sense  of  awe  oppressed  him,  they  seemed 
so  dark  and  grand. 

But  still  a few  rods  distant,  the  brush  grew 
thick  and  tall; 

The  grove  was  all  encircled  by  a thorny, 
tangled  wall. 


It  echoed,  and  re-echoed,  it  rang  from  each 
mountain  height; 

While  showers  of  leaves,  and  falling  trees, 
darkened  the  noonday  light; 

Three  times  his  heels  turned  upward,  he 
landed  in  a brook. 

Which  end  of  the  gim  he  held,  he  knew  he 
had  failed  to  look. 


THE  CENTI I 

By 


But  thought  he  was  now  in  heaven,  beyond 
the  starry  skies,  M 

For  moons  and  stars  were  flying  right  there 


and 


before  his  eyes. 

But  soon  to  his  feet  he  staggered, 
glanced  around  him  there. 

And  the  first  thing  that  met  his  gaze,  was  ^ 
large  and  hungry  bear. 


he  Hi 


He  looked  around  him  quickly,  but  could 
not  see  his  gun; 

The  bears  were  close  upon  him,  and 
started  then  to  run. 

He  saw  a path  before  him,  through 
tangled  thicket  tall; 

Where  a pathway  had  been  opened,  by 
passage  of  the  ball. 


the 


the 


Met 


The  bears  were  close  behind  him,  he  kicked  } 
one  on  the  nose;  ; 

As  he  caught  his  toe  on  a shattered  stump,  t, 
and  heels  over  head  he  goes. 

But  the  woods  were  now  more  open,  he  was  ;; 

leaving  the  bears  behind. 

Till  a grape  vine  he  encountered,  £ind  ciround  i 
his  legs  it  twined. 


By  the  loose  seat  of  his  trousers,  a sharp 
knot  held  him  fast; 

He  heard  the  bears  pursuing,  and  thought  i 
each  breath  his  last. 

He  kicked,  and  yelled,  and  struggled;  at  i 
last  he  broke  the  knot, 

But  knew,  by  the  rending  sound  he  heard,  ■ 
what  damage  it  had  wrought. 

The  bears  were  close  upon  him,  when  again  1 
he  turned  to  flee; 

The  brush  was  growing  thicker,  and  so  he  : 
climbed  a tree. 

He  went  up  like  a monkey,  got  straddled 
on  a limb; 

Then  sat  there  making  faces,  when  the  bears 
looked  up  at  him. 
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ijiut  two  sat  down  to  watch  him,  the  third 

>:  began  to  climb, 

''o  move  far  out  upon  the  limb,  he  thought 
it  now  was  time. 

|5ut  the  limb  was  old  and  rotten,  it  began 

I to  bend,  and  shake; 

’he  bear  was  coming  closer,  his  heart  be- 
gan to  quake. 

U last  the  limb  broke  downward,  his  senses 
nearly  reeled. 

I’he  bears  with  joy  were  dancing;  he  thought 
his  doom  was  sealed. 

Back  and  forth,  like  a pendulum,  on  the 
broken  limb  he  swings 

["he  slivers  still  are  breaking,  his  yell  of 
terror  rings. 


★ 

ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 

Mr.  Denniston  was  30  years  of  age, 
in  1908,  when  he  wrote  this  poem.  It 
was  written  concerning  Harmon  Den- 
niston, a relative,  who  lived  at  Jersey 
Shore.  During  1907  five  bears  had  been 
seen  together  at  many  different  places 
in  the  township  and  Harmon  had  come 
to  the  Denniston  home  to  hunt  these 
animals.  The  author  is  now  69  years 
old  and  can  still  recite  this  poem  word 
for  word.  He  is  a member  of  the  Clin- 
ton County  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

★ 


rhe  thought  of  home  and  loved  ones,  of 
friends  he’d  never  see; 

And  thought  what  a slender  meal  he’d  make, 
divided  into  three. 

He’s  the  center  of  attraction,  to  three  pairs 
of  hungry  eyes; 

He  looked  a dainty  morsel,  that  would  make 
a toothsome  prize. 

His  pants  turned  white  with  terror,  as  like- 
wise did  his  hair: 

His  yells  for  help  were  ringing,  through  the 
clear  and  frosty  air. 

He  then  began  to  wonder  why  he  had  left 
his  happy  home. 

And  vowed,  if  he  escaped  alive,  he’d  leave 
the  bears  alone. 

Then  he  thought  of  Cynthia;  how  she  would 
mourn  his  fate; 

How  sitting  by  the  window,  in  vain  for  him 
she’d  wait. 

StUl  saddest  thoughts  intruding,  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face. 

For  what,  if  in  a few  short  years,  another 
took  his  place. 


And  then,  he  vaguely  wondered,  if  his 
bones  would  all  be  foimd; 

And  carried  to  his  happy  home,  aind  buried 
in  the  ground. 

Then,  with  the  bears  he  tried  to  reason,  in 
words  of  gentle  love 

And  thus  addressed  the  monster,  that  stood 
on  the  limb  above. 

Kind  bear,  I humbly  beg  you,  to  lend  to 
me  your  ear. 

And  a few  facts  I’ll  mention,  as  you  are 
standing  near. 

If  flavor  you  are  seeking,  your  sight  has  led 
you  wrong, 

I am  soaked  full  of  tobacco;  my  flavor 
would  be  strong. 

A good  meal  I would  not  make  you,  I am 
just  long  and  thin. 

Not  really  worth  the  trouble  of  shaking  from 
this  limb. 

I am  sorry  I went  hunting;  no  more  for 
bears  I’ll  roam. 

And  if  you’ll  only  let  me  go.  I’ll  run  clear 
to  my  home. 

But  it  listened  not  to  reason,  nor  yet  his 
tears  and  sighs. 

Then,  a mouthful  of  tobacco  juise,  he 
squirted  in  its  eyes. 

It  gave  a howl  of  anguish,  and  falling  from 
the  limb 

Broke  the  neck  of  the  smaller  bear  that 
stood  in  under  him. 

At  the  others  awful  fxiry,  so  frightful  to 
behold. 

His  heart  now  sank  in  terror,  although  so 
brave  and  bold. 

Its  fury  still  increasing,  it  howled,  and  raved, 
and  tore. 

While  he,  hung  looking  downward,  and 
wondering  o’er  and  o’er. 


How  long  the  limb  would  hold  him,  and 
what  they’d  say  at  home. 

And  then,  he  vaguely  wondered,  if  ’twould 
eat  up  every  bone. 

Or  if  soma  scattered  fragments  might  some- 
time yet  be  found, 

And  carried  to  his  happy  home,  and  buried 
in  the  ground. 

A longing  for  his  dinner  brought  a faint 
thought  of  his  wife. 

He’d  a mouth  full  of  tobacco  and  a slim 
chance  for  his  life. 

The  bear  leaped  high,  and  higher,  and  al- 
most caught  his  feet. 

He  knew,  that  should  it  do  so,  a fearful 
doom  he’d  meet. 

It  nov/  was  right  below  him.  My  life  de- 
pends he  said. 

And  his  whole  quid  of  tobacco,  he  dropped 
upon  its  head. 

Its  skull  was  nearly  fractured;  it  sank  down 
with  a moan. 

And  Haro’d  dropping  from  the  limb  sped 
.'wifily  for  his  home. 

When  at  last  we  saw  him  coming  it  was 
past  the  liour  of  four. 

And  he  had  hardly  strength  enough  to  get 
inside  the  door. 

With  Loth  hands  he  held  his  stomach,  he 
was  hungry  as  could  be 

And  said  he  knew  that  he  could  eat  a meal 
enough  for  three. 

Then  taking  more  tobacco,  his  mouth  again 
he  filled, 

And  then  he  proudly  told  us,  how  all  the 
bears  he  killed. 

And  then  at  last,  he  told  us,  he  thought 
it  would  be  fun, 

If  two  or  three,  went  with  him,  to  go  and 
hunt  his  gun. 
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INFORMAL--BUT  FUN  GUN  DOG  OWNERSHIP 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

WHILE  the  average  sportsman  may  oil  and  put  away  his  guns 
at  the  end  of  one  hunting  season  and  not  expect  to  take 
them  out  of  the  closet  until  the  next,  the  real  enthusiast  is  almost 
certain  to  derive  some  pleasure  from  them  every  month  of  the 
year— even  in  January.  There  are  several  ways  to  find  shooting 
fim  during  the  off  season. 

One  of  the  best  is  to  belong  to  an  organized  rifle  or  revolver 
club  which  has  access  to  a range  and  meets  to  shoot  once  a week. 
Those  gun  lovers  who  live  in  communities  where  there  are  such 
clubs  should  join.  Not  only  does  belonging  afford  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  improve  one’s  marksmanship,  but  the  fellowship 
with  other  shooters  always  is  enjoyable. 

This  article,  however,  is  written  primarily  for  the  man  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  belong  to  a club.  There  are 
many  who  live  in  small  commimities  where  no  range  is  available, 
work  hours  which  prevent  attending  club  meetings  or  are  other- 
wise prevented  by  circumstances  from  shooting  with  a group. 
Those  who  fall  into  this  category  still  can  enjoy  their  gims,  and 
one  of  the  following  ideas  may  help  them. 

For  the  scattergun  man  a handtrap  affords  the  best  means  of 
breaking  the  off-season  lull.  Even  in  January  there  is  an 
occasional  pleasant  afternoon  when  a couple  of  shooting  buddies 
can  have  a barrel  of  fun  with  a throwing  stick,  their  shotguns, 
a couple  of  boxes  of  shells  and  some  clay  targets. 

The  operation  of  either  the  Remington  or  Western  trap  is 
simple,  cind  the  dealer  who  sells  you  one  can  demonstrate  how 
to  use  it  in  a couple  of  minutes.  The  Remington  trap  will  give 
you  more  speed,  but  the  Western  style  enables  you  to  throw 
more  tricky  targets.  Take  your  choice.  You’ll  soon  own  both 
if  you  become  an  enthusiast,  anyway. 

Any  open  field  with  a safe  background  is  a good  place  to  shoot, 
although  if  the  earth  is  soft  or  grassy  you  can  recover  most  of 
your  missed  targets  which  would  be  broken  if  they  fell  on  rocks. 
The  best  throw  with  either  trap  is  made  by  a snap  of  the  wrist 
rather  than  a full-arm  swing. 

Considering  the  current  price  of  shotgun  fodder,  most  hunters 
are  not  going  to  want  to  shoot  100  rounds  in  an  afternoon. 
Fortunately,  the  most  fun  with  a handtrap  can  be  found  in 
leisurely,  informal  shooting,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  see 
how  many  targets  you  can  shatter  in  a half  day,  anyway. 

The  best  way  to  shoot  is  to  play  “miss  and  out.”  The  shooter 
takes  his  position  and  the  man  with  the  trap  stands  a few  yards 
to  his  right  and  slightly  to  the  rear.  When  the  gun  is  loaded  and 
the  word  “ready”  given,  the  target  is  thrown. 

It  may  be  high,  low,  fast  or  slow  and  at  virtually  any  angle 
except,  of  course,  too  far  to  the  right,  which  would  have  the 
gun  coming  around  dangerously  close  to  the  thrower.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  agree  upon  a minimum  flight  which  the  target  must  make 
in  order  to  be  called  a miss  if  it  isn’t  smashed.  Ten  yards  is  a 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

ST. 

N my  sincere  pursuit  to  happiness,  a great  factor  is  contributed 
by  an  ever  faithful  bird  dog  who  works  and  hunts  for  me 
long  after  he  is  too  tired  to  hunt  for  himself.  To  legally  own  , , 
this  fine  animal,  I had  only  to  pay  a small  amount  of  money  I 
but  to  possess  his  love,  understanding,  faith  and  confidence,  I ' 
I have  had  to  live  better,  work  harder,  love  and  understand  him 
and  give  considerable  consideration  to  his  comfort  and  well  being.  “ 
We  have  formed  a valuable  and  pleasant  partnership  that  has 
enhanced  the  lives  of  us  both.  There  are  times  when  I think  of  r' 
hard  hours  of  training,  heartbreaking  illnesses  and  ordinary  : 
troubles  that  perhaps  the  total  price  paid  for  him  is  exhorbitant, 
but  when  I am  sensible  and  honest  I am  thoroughly  conscious  that  8 a 
he  gives  to  me  far  more  than  he  ever  has  or  ever  will  receive  I ai 
from  me.  , ij 

This  canine  companion  shares  with  me  the  exciting  anticipation  ij 
of  hunting  seasons.  He  goes  with  me  into  the  forests  and  fields  I at 

and  searches  for  game  and  if  I have  taken  him  to  the  right  I a 

locality,  he  finds  game,  points  it,  and  waits  for  me  to  flush  and  I a 

kill  a bird  he  retrieves  so  proudly.  All  day  long  he  covers  every  ti 

field  and  swings  his  merry  tail  to  show  me  his  love  for  the  [ 

sport  and  deep  satisfaction  of  a perfect  performance  for  his  master.  , 
His  points  are  noble  because  he  must  know  how  I thrill  to  see 
his  high  head,  erect  tail  and  the  accuracy  of  his  nose.  He  under-  ^ 
stands  many  things  because  we  have  been  together  so  long  since  ^ 

those  early  training  days  when  the  business  of  himting  was 
all  new  to  him.  | ^ 

During  those  early  months  of  his  life,  he  wanted  very  much 
to  chase  game  and  at  first  he  saw  no  reason  to  stop  at  a safe 
distance  and  wait  for  me,  but  when  I worked  long  and  hard  » 

to  learn  clean  killing,  I gave  him  that  reason  and  he  trusted  my  b 

gun  and  me.  This  little  feller,  at  first,  resented  another  dog  in  | 
the  field  because  he  wanted  to  do  the  entire  job  in  his  own  way. 

He  did  not  want  to  honor  another’s  point  until  he  flushed  a 
bird  by  creeping  by  his  brace  mate  and  I scolded  him  sharply 
and  broke  his  heart  temporarily. 

His  first  retrieve  was  glorious  because  he  had  been  yard  trained 
and  force  broken  to  retrieve  before  going  afield.  He  then  under- 
stood the  hard  hours  with  the  corn  cob.  The  dog  learned  the 
supreme  joys  of  accomplishment  and  approval,  loved  the  affection 
and  the  tidbits  he  received  for  work  well  done.  After  he  qualified  t 
himself  as  a finished  dog,  he  knew  that  I was  pleased  and  that 
I trusted  him  to  sift  out  wider  and  faster  and  he  loved  the  thrill 
of  independence  and  less  frequent  use  of  the  whistle. 

Then  he  experienced  the  great  excitement  of  riding  the  high-  i 
ways  that  led  to  new  fields,  other  dogs  and  guest  gunners.  He 
breathed  the  cool  crisp  air  of  New  England  when  the  leaves  were  j 
ripe  with  color  and  he  worked  the  grouse  and  woodcock  to  his  | 
heart’s  content.  The  Dakota  prairies  were  new  experiences  to 
him  and  he  loved  the  vastness  and  the  abundance  of  game. 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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VIRGINIA  GROUP  PROPOSES 
INCREASED  LICENSE  FEE 

Virginia’s  combination  sportsmen — those 
who  engage  in  both  hunting  and  fishing — 
would  pay  annual  license  fees  of  $8  instead 
of  $3  under  a plan  proposed  by  a special 
commission  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  a report  to  Governor  Tuck,  made  pub- 
lic recently,  the  study  group  endorsed  gen- 
erally a program  which  the  State  Game 
Commission  has  been  promoting  for  several 
years.  These  are  the  key  points  in  the 
Crockett  commission’s  report; 

1.  Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  more 
revenues  to  finance  wildlife  restoration  work, 
a new  schedule  of  license  fees  should  be 
adopted — a State-wide  himting  license  at 
$5  (now  $2.50),  a State  fishing  license  at 
$3  (now  $2),  a nonresident  hunting  permit 
at  $15.75,  a nonresident  fishing  license  at  $10, 
a county  hunting  license  at  $1.50  and  a 
county  fishing  license  at  $1.  The  existing 
combination  $3  State  hunting  and  fishing 
license  and  nonresident  two-day  permits 
would  be  abolished. 

2.  More  uniformity  should  be  obtained 
in  regulations  governing  dates  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  the  General  Assembly 
should  resist  pressure  in  behalf  of  local 
game  laws. 

3.  At  least  three  “flying  squadrons”  of 
wardens  should  be  appointed  to  cover  the 
entire  State. 

4.  More  adequate  salaries  should  be  paid 
to  game  wardens,  and  their  travel  expenses 
should  be  paid  for  them.  At  present,  war- 
dens must  pay  the  entire  cost  of  purchasing 
and  maintaining  an  automobile,  with  the 
result  that  “the  more  work  an  officer  does, 
the  less  salary  he  has  left.” 

5.  An  expanded  program  of  fish  restocking 
should  get  under  way  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

6.  The  State’s  judiciary  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  importance  of  imposing  severe 
penalties  on  persons  convicted  of  violating 
game  and  fish  laws. 

In  addition,  the  Crockett  group  recom- 
mended a wider  educational  program  among 
Virginia  school  children,  to  be  handled  co- 
operatively by  the  Game  Commission,  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Education, 
and  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 


NOTICE 

Due  to  the  large  number  of 
photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers  and  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men each  month,  the  Game  News 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
turn of  any  photos  sent  in.  How- 
ever, we  are  anxious  to  secure 
pictures  taken  of  Pennsylvania 
hunting  and  outdoor  sport.  Photo- 
graphs suitable  for  reproduction  in 
the  Game  News  should  be  of  the 
glossy  type  and,  preferably,  should 
be  of  at  least  4 by  5 inches  in  size. 


SCIENTISTS  TAG  20,000  SEAL  PUPS 

Scientists  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, aboard  the  motorship  Black  Douglas 
cruising  in  the  north  Pacific  have  “tagged” 
nearly  20,000  seal  pups  in  their  investiga- 
tion of  the  migration  routes  and  food  habits 
of  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  herd,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  announced  recently.  The 
pups  were  marked  with  metal  tags  attached 
to  their  flippers. 

Recoveries  of  the  tagged  seals  at  sea  dur- 
ing the  coming  months  or  years  will  yield 
specific  information  on  the  migration  habits 
of  the  seals.  In  1950,  when  this  year’s  pups 
will  be  ready  for  killing,  a statistical  study 
of  the  recoveries  of  marked  3-year-olds  on 
the  killing  grounds  will  make  possible  a 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  seal  censuses  taken 
by  other  methods. 


Three  hear  cubs  killed  by  careless  hunters  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  57  in  Uvominc 
County  on  the  first  day  of  the  1947  bear  season.  The  bears  on  the  left  and  riRht  are 
legal  kills  and  are  shown  here  for  contrast. 
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The  dedication  of  a memorial  to  the  passenger  pigeon  which  took  place  in  Penn  Town- 
ship, York  County,  last  October  has  gained  national  fame.  Members  of  the  memorial 
committee  shown  here  are,  left  to  right:  E.  Fred  Carver,  Pastor  First  Methodist  Churc 
Hanover;  William  Anthony,  Publisher  and  Historian  who  composed  the  memorial  inscrip- 
tion; Captain  John  S.  W.  Dillin,  Media,  Pa.,  author  of  “The  Kentucky  Rifle”;  Dr.  Herbert 
H.  Beck,  Director  of  Franklin  & Marshall  Museum,  Lancaster;  Edward  H.  Blettner,  com- 
mittee chairman;  and  Frank  Kale  Mathias,  who  presented  the  plaque. 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  ESTABLISHES 
CONSERVATION  COURSE 

Establishment  of  a major  sequence  in 
conservation  by  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  at  Lehigh  University  was  announced 
today  by  Dr.  Philip  N.  Palmer,  dean. 
Classes  in  this  new  undergraduate  arts- 
science  curriculum  will  begin  next  spring. 

The  scope  of  the  new  program,  as  defined 
by  a faculty  committee  developing  the  major 
sequence  for  the  past  two  years,  is  to  pro- 
vide a well-rounded  undergraduate  training 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  scientific  as- 
pects of  natural  resources.  There  will  be 
no  specialization;  students  will  be  expected 
to  specialize  on  the  job  or  in  graduate 
schools.  The  four-year  course  will  be  de- 
voted to  basic  studies  leading  to  an  under- 
standing of  conservation  in  all  fields. 

In  building  the  curriculum  for  the  con- 
servation major,  more  than  50  of  the  nation’s 
leading  conservationists  were  consulted  by 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Trembley,  associate  professor 
of  biology  at  Lehigh.  He  proposed  the  new 
curriculum  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
faculty  committee  studying  course  building. 

The  new  curriculum  will  be  offered  jointly 
by  the  departments  of  biology  and  geology. 
Among  the  required  courses  will  be  English 
composition,  American  literature,  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  physics, 
religion,  chemistry,  fine  arts,  music,  carto- 
graphy, meterology,  and  climatology.  Prac- 
tical field  trips  and  summer  employment  be- 
tween junior  and  senior  years  are  contem- 
plated. Every  two  weeks,  a two-hour  seri- 
nar  will  be  held;  national  conservation 
leaders  to  be  guest  speakers  occasionally. 


Dr.  Trembley,  who  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  undergraduate  major, 
said  that  a current  necessity  for  such  train- 
ing exists.  He  said,  “we  either  conserve  in 
this  country  in  the  next  twenty  years,  or 
we  will  be  out  of  luck.  Lack  of  conservation 
will  mean  that  our  natural  resources  will 
diminish  as  they  have  in  China.” 


COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AGENTS 
PRAISE  4-H  CONSERVATION 
CAMPS 

County  agricultural  agents  over  the  coun- 
try are  sold  on  the  4-H  conservation  pro- 
gram, the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reiterated  recently.  They  have  a keen  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  45  separate  4-H  con- 
servation camps  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States  each  year,  and  are  outspoken 
in  their  praise  of  the  results  and  benefits  of 
this  nation-wide  program. 

The  following  excerpt  of  a letter  written 
by  one  of  the  appreciative  county  agents 
who  attended  the  Green  Lake,  Wisconsin, 
camp,  gives  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program.  “I  can  say  in  all 
honesty  that  this  is  the  best  meeting  that  I 
have  attended  of  its  type.  Probably  one  of 
the  reasons  was  the  fact  that  the  group  was 
entirely  older  youth  members.  Most  of  them 
were  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old.  Because 
of  this,  the  speakers  on  the  program  were 
able  to  do  a much  better  job  because  there 
was  a uniform  group.  Furthermore,  all  the 
individuals  there  had  already  done  some 
work  in  conservation  and  they  were,  as  you 
might  say,  ‘Conservation  Minded’.” 

Everyone  in  touch  with  the  4-H  conser- 
vation program  hears  the  same  type  of 
praise  as  is  overheard  frequently  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  staff.  This  is  the  four- 
teenth consecutive  year  Charles  L.  Horn,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  sponsored  these 
4-H  conservation  camps  that  are  directed  by 
the  extension  service  of  the  state  colleges 
of  agriculture,  and  the  program  has  become 
as  permanent  and  wellfounded  as  the  basic 
work  being  performed  by  the  youngsters. 
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A hunting  party  from  Plymouth  who  bagged  two  bears  near  Jamison  City,  Sullivan  i i 

County,  on  the  first  day  of  the  1947  season.  Left  to  right,  Leo  Mahon,  Wasil  Peters.  wild  goose  has  about  12,000  musdes, 

Gabriel  Swinski,  and  Walter  Peters.  The  hear  at  the  left  is  a “red”  bear,  a color  variation  10,000  of  which  control  the  action  of  its 

of  the  black  hear  and  weighed  148  pounds  dressed.  feathers. 
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^WILDLIFE  AND  SOIL 
FERTILITY 

If  America’s  fast-dwindling  wildlife  is  to 
I saved  from  ultimate  extinction,  wildlife 
pnagement  must  become  a part  of  the  great 
(luse  of  soil  management  and  conservation, 
(dares  Dr.  William  A.  Albrecht,  chairman 
( the  soils  department  of  the  University 
( Missouri. 

jSoil  fertility  is  the  raw  material  “by  which 
; run  a wildlife  factory,”  Dr.  Albrecht 
inted  out  in  an  address  recently  before 
e Eighth  Midwest  Wildlife  Conference  at 
(lumbia,  Missouri. 

The  number  and  quality  of  the  wildlife 
oduced  by  that  “factory”  depends  on  the 
)ck  of  raw  material  in  the  soil. 

“Wildlife  is  a crop  of  the  land,”  he  said, 
ist  as  are  grass,  corn,  wheat,  calves,  pigs 
d other  creations  in  the  form  of  plants 
d animals  under  domestication. 

“We  readily  grant  that  the  size  of  a crop 
:e  com,  for  example,  depends  on  the 
rtUity  of  the  soil  supporting  it.  We  select 
tter  land  for  a better  crop.  We  fertilize 
field  to  improve  the  crop  from  it. 
“Unfortunately,  we  have  given  little 
ought  to  controlling  the  animal  crop, 
Imestic  or  wild,  by  selecting,  managing  and 
utilizing  the  soil.  We  have  planted  and 
msplanted  plants  and  animals  all  to  hap- 
zardly.  We  have  shifted  them  from  areas 
plenty  to  almost  any  other  place.  We 
ve  done  so  with  little  more  than  a simple, 
ind  faith  in  the  ability  of  a species  to 
rvive. 

“We  have  been  reluctant  to  believe  that 
s failure  of  such  transplanting  may  be 
le  to  poor  soil  which  makes  the  new 
:ation  unsuitable. 

l“We  call  a certain  region  ‘good  cattle 
untry,’  or  ‘good  sheep  cotmtry,’  or  ‘good 
lail  country’  or  an  area  of  ‘fine  rabbit 


shooting.’  We  see  the  crops,  the  rainfall, 
the  snows  and  other  environmental  features. 
But  we  fail  to  see  that  the  soil  and  its 
fertility  are  the  basic  factors  that  determine 
the  kinds  of  plants  and  food  for  wildlife 
in  any  region.” 

Man’s  steady  encroachment  has  crowded 
wildlife  into  more  and  more  restricted  terri- 
tory. This,  said  Dr.  Albrecht,  is  bringing 
about  wildlife’s  slow  extinction. 

“All  things  considered,  wildlife’s  survival 
demands  its  submission  to  man’s  manage- 
ment,” he  added.  “This  requires  that  man 
provide  food  and  feed  that  will  truly  nourish 
these  animals  for  their  reproduction. 

“Wildlife  is  not  greatly  different  from 
domestic  animal  life.  The  soil  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  more  and  more  as  the  support, 
via  foods,  for  all  life  forms.” 

Feeding  problems  with  our  domestic 
animals  emphasize  that  many  soils  are  pro- 
ducing poor  fare  for  our  farm  livestock. 
These  soils,  in  turn,  would  be  a poor  source 
of  feed  for  any  wild  animal  of  similar  feeding 
habits. 

Good  soil  management  for  feed  production 
has  long  included  fertilizer  treatments  to 
get  legume  crops  rich  in  minerals  and 
proteins.  Dr.  Albrecht  pointed  out. 

“These  legume  crops  are  in  high  demand 
for  the  young  and  growing  animals,  for  the 
milk  producers  and  even  for  fattening,”  he 
said. 

Soil  treatments  today  emphasize  protein 
production.  Almost  any  soil  can  produce 
the  fuel  feeds  rich  in  carbohydrates  and 
starches.  It  is  far  more  essential  to  have 
plants  rich  in  minerals  and  proteins  that 
build  bodies  and  encourage  abundant  breed- 
ing. 

Animals,  wild  or  domestic,  must  depend 
on  the  soil  to  provide  them  with  the  dozen 
or  more  essential  nutrient  elements. 

Thus,  wUdUfe’s  selection  of  feeds  is  a 
key  to  soil  fertility.  Dr.  Albrecht  pointed  out. 


“We  are  just  coming  to  apprecuiltr  i.';^ 
fact  that  differences  in  soil  fertility  and  ihu 
differences  in  the  quality  of  feeds,”  he  said 
“are  what  prompt  wild  animals  to  roam 
widely  over  their  territory.  They  seek 
feeds  best  suited  for  their  survival.  Their 
choices  of  feed  and  forage  emphasize  their 
struggle  for  soil-borne  minerals  and  pro- 
teins. 

“When  deer  destroy  our  crops  we  forget 
that  they  may  be  driven  by  some  diet  de- 
ficiency caused  by  poor  soil  that  produces 
only  poor  wood.  We  forget,  too,  that  cul- 
tivated crops  on  fields  improved  by  fer- 
tilizers or  tillage  may  correct  this  deficiency.” 

Domestic  animals  have  in  many  cases 
demonstrated  their  preference  for  fertilized 
grazing  areas  that  give  them  a higher  con- 
centration of  proteins  or  minerals  in  their 
feed. 

How  the  breeding  power  of  animals  is 
affected  by  soil  fertility  was  indicated  in 
tests  conducted  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Dr.  Albrecht  declared.  Sheep  fed  on 
timothy  hay  grown  on  fertilized  soil  were 
in  breeding  condition  as  one-year  olds, 
while  those  fed  similar  hay  growm  without 
soil  treatment  were  not.  Lespedeza  hays 
grown  on  soils  with  different  fertilizer  treat- 
ments registered  marked  effects  on  the 
reproductive  powers  of  male  rabbits. 

In  Missouri  the  present  program  of  Wild- 
life management  is  going  forward  on  the 
premise  that  soil  fertility  must  be  the  basis 
of  its  operations.  Dr.  Albrecht  said. 

More  fertile  soil  means  more  wildlife. 
What  is  true  in  Missouri  is  true  in  other 
states. 

The  size  of  the  wildlife  crop  can  be  taken 
as  an  indicator  of  the  land's  productivity, 
just  as  we  use  a com  crop  to  say  “this  is 
a 40-bushel  corn  land,  or  that  is  a 50- 
bu.shel  soil.” 

— Reprinted  from  The  American  Field 


4 group  of  students  of  the  first  1947  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Education  Laboratory  for  teachers.  Left  to  right,  F.  Baird, 
M.  McGowan,  B.  Voigt,  D.  Munson,  J.  Habecker,  P.  Toy,  H.  Love,  V.  Cunningham,  R.  Peck,  R.  Willis,  E.  Loudenslager,  P.  Preston,  M.  Sterling. 
L.  Crowl,  E.  Hannum,  W.  Williams,  L.  Elzey,  H.  McGuirk,  E.  Federolf,  H.  Barton. 
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On  September  24,  while  assisting  members  oi 
the  Ronco  Bod  & Gun  Club  to  release  ringneck 
pheasants,  I had  an  interesting  experience  that 
greatly  increased  my  respect  for  the  weasel  as 
a serious  predator.  Several  birds  were  released 
in  a brushy  hollow  and  all  flew.  However,  one 
made  a half-circle  and  lit  near  a stone  pile 
overgrown  with  weeds  about  fifty  feet  away. 
The  bird  was  no  sooner  on  the  ground  than  it 
began  to  squall  in  a peculiar  manner  and  I ran 
over  to  investigate,  picking  up  my  shotgun  from 
the  car  on  the  way  to  the  scene.  When  I ar- 
rived, I saw  that  a large  weasel  had  grasped  the 
bird  and  was  trying  to  drag  it  into  a hole  among 
the  rocks.  Though  the  bird  (a  large  cock)  was 
still  struggling,  the  weasel  seemed  to  have  no 
trouble  in  holding  it  down  and  no  doubt  would 
have  killed  it  in  a few  more  minutes.  I dis- 
posed of  B’rer  Weasel  but  was  obliged  to  shoot 
him  in  two  pieces  to  keep  from  injuring  the 
bird  which  the  club  members  felt  would  re- 
cover with  a little  doctoring.  After  skinning  out 
the  front  half  of  the  weasel,  Ronco  sportsmen 
requested  the  skin  as  a souvenir  of  the  incident 
and  as  a reminder  to  the  other  members  of  the 
club  that  a little  spare-time  vermin  control  pays 
good  dividends, — Game  Protector  Thomas  W 
Meehan,  Jr..  Unlontown. 


Who  said  ringnecks  can’t  swim?  While  re- 
leasing a shipment  of  pheasants  in  Frankstown 
Township,  Game  Protector  Turley  and  I had  a 
cock  bird  take  off  before  the  proper  time  and 
before  It  really  found  its  wings.  It  landed  in  : 
quiet  stretch  of  water  about  six  feet  away  from 
the  bank.  Instead  of  heading  toward  the  closest 
ground,  it  headed  for  the  opposite  shore,  beating 
the  water  with  its  wings  and  using  its  feet 
Half  way  across,  the  bird  settled  down  to  pad- 
dling the  remaining  distance  of  about  20  feet. 

The  city  is  definitely  no  place  for  ringnecks, 
either.  This  past  month  I received  a call  that 
a big  bird  had  flown  into  the  side  of  a brick 
building  in  the  middle  of  Altoona  and  that 
some  children  were  trying  to  take  care  of  it. 
Upon  investigation,  I fourid  it  to  be  an  adult 
hen  pheasant  suffering  from  a broken  neck. 
What  caused  its  flight  into  the  city  I don’t 
now.  The  nearest  pheasant  country  is  two  miles 
away. — Game  Protector  Owen  E.  Seelye,  Altoona 
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While  patrolling  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hearts  Content  late  in  September  accompanied 
by  Game  Protector  Miller,  Fish  Warden  Iman 
and  some  sportsmen  friends  I had  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  my  English  Setter  bird  dog  bit- 
ten by  a very  large  rattlesnake.  It  happened  be- 
fore my  eyes.  ’The  snake  was  concealed  somewhat 
by  a clump  of  mountain  laurel  and  blended  in 
with  its  surroundings.  If  I had  taken  two  steps 
further,  I could  possibly  have  seen  it  before  the 
dog  ran  on  top  of  it.  The  dog  was  casting  out  for 
grouse  and  was  making  his  check,  running  to- 
ward me  when  the  snake  struck  him  on  the 
front  leg.  The  dog  never  broke  his  stride  but 
traveled  only  a short  distance  before  he  was 
a very  sick  pup.  In  just  a matter  of  minutes 
he  was  so  sick  that  he  stretched  out  on  his  side. 

I had  my  suction  snake  bite  kit  along  and 
gave  the  animal  first  aid.  We  had  over  a mile 
to  go  before  reaching  the  car  and  the  dog  was 
so  sick  we  had  to  carry  him  on  our  backs.  His 
leg  and  shoulder  became  greatly  swollen  but  I 
do  believe  the  suction  treatment  lessened  the 
severity  of  the  bite.  In  two  days  he  was  on  his 
feet  hobbling  around.— General  Operations  As- 
sistant George  L.  Norris.  Warren. 


7. 


"While  fishing  a trout  stream  in  Montana  I 
saw  an  Osprey  fly  by  carrying  a good  sized  fish. 
Not  far  behind  it  came  a large  hawk — I am 

quite  sure  it  was  not  an  eagle.  They  flew  over 
the  bank  of  the  stream  and  just  before  going 

out  of  sight  the  Osprey  dropped  its  fish  and 

the  hawk  stooped  to  get  it. 

" I had  not  caught  a thing  and  thought  to 
myself,  "here  is  where  I get  a nice  big  trout.’’ 
I ran  up  over  the  bank  and  through  some  tall 
grass,  flushing  the  hawk  from  the  ground.  There 
lay  my  fish — a big  sucker — the  head  was  gone 
and  the  body  was  all  dried  up  to  skin  and 

bones.  I have  often  wondered:  did  the  Osprey 
do  that  on  purpose?  Surely  it  must  have  known 
it  could  not  eat  that  fish.” — John  B.  Semple, 
Sewickley,  Pa. 


While  patrolling  near  Dlllsburg  recently 
noticed  a number  of  crows  gathered  on  the  hlg 
way.  As  I drove  closer,  I found  a full  gro’ 
rabbit  that  had  apparently  been  captured 
these  black  marauders  and  that  was  much  ti 
worse  for  his  experience.  This  was  the  fl 
time  I ever  remember  seeing  crows  attack 
live  animal. — Game  Protector  Jackson  S.  Ki 
ner,  York  Haven. 


Taxidermist  Eddie  Shaffer  of  Boswell  repo 
that  he  has  watched  a mother  Pintail  and  1] 
clutch  of  14  from  their  first  appearance  in  1| 
Quemahonlng  Creek  in  June.  Mama  Pintail  1> 
managed  to  safely  rear  her  young  without  a ll 
of  a single  one  and  this  within  the  limits  | 
Boswell  itself.  On  the  last  day  of  September  | 
could  still  see  all  fifteen  of  the  birds  swlmmil, 
up  and  down  the  stream. — Game  Protector  C. 
Stanis,  Stovestown. 


Homing  pigeons  have  been  known  to  ca 
messages  over  800  miles. 

The  most  valuable  dust  in  the  world  is  poll 
Without  pollen  there  will  be  no  plant  life  ai 
therefore,  no  animal  life. 

Female  sea  lions  weigh  from  400  to  500  poun 
the  males  from  1,500  to  1,800. 
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The  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’ 
■ ub  recently  completed  its  membership 
ive  for  1947  and  reports  a current  total 
2,036  members.  The  club  now  has  the 
rgest  membership  of  any  individual  sports- 
en’s  club  in  Pennsylvania. 


A giant  sportsmen’s  show,  the  first  of  its 
ind  in  Franklin  County,  will  be  held  at  the 
aynesboro  Armory  on  March  12  and  13, 
was  announced  recently  by  the  Franklin 
>unty  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
America,  local  sponsors  of  the  event. 
)p-notch  sportsmen,  representing  all  types 
sports  and  athletics  will  perform.  The 
;wly  elected  president  of  the  club  is 
homas  G.  Norris,  district  forester  of  Cale- 
lini\.  He  succeeded  Emory  C.  Oyler, 
lambersburg.  Other  officers  elected  for  the 
48  term  included  Wilbur  Kline,  Mt.  Alto, 
ce  president,  and  John  H.  Emmons,  Cham- 
!rsburg,  secretary-treasurer. 


Sports-minded  boys  of  the  12  to  16  year 
'e  group  may  become  junior  members  of 
e West  Newton  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
Bcial  of  the  organization  announced  re- 
ntly.  Dues  will  not  be  charged  for  the 
nior  .nembers  but  the  yoimger  members 
ill  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
e club  and  work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
inior  members. 


Formation  of  a new  sportsmen’s  club, 
ade  up  of  25  younger  men  of  Gettysburg, 
as  effected  recently.  The  new  club  is  to 
! known  as  the  Gettysburg  Sportsmen’s 
ssociation.  One  program  adopted  by  the 
I oup  is  aimed  at  making  Adams  County 
mous  for  pheasants,  with  the  club  plan- 
ng  to  devote  much  of  its  time  during  the 
i ining  year  in  stocking  pheasants  through - 
It  the  county. 


The  first  banquet  of  the  Potlicker-Flat 
Jortsmen’s  Club  was  held  recently  with 
members  in  attendance.  Albert  Foltz, 
tairman  of  the  feeding  committee,  gave  a 
^tailed  report  of  this  phase  of  the  club’s 


activities  since  its  organization  on  March 
7,  1947.  Mr.  Foltz  stated  that  during  the 
first  two  months  of  the  club’s  existence,  38 
bushels  of  corn  ears  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $26.90  and  all  this  feed  was  dis- 
tributed by  April  11.  On  September  9. 
1947  the  club  purchased  100  bushels  of 
corn  at  a cost  of  $87.50.  while  six  bushels 
were  donated  and  10  bushels  were  earned 
by  members  husking  corn,  making  a total 
of  116  bushels  of  corn  in  the  club’s  crib 
to  date  for  the  winter  feeding  of  game. 


The  Stony  Fork  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  only 
two  years  old,  already  has  established  an 
enviable  record.  Their  membership  for  1947 
was  260.  They  report  a treasury  balance  of 
approximately  $500  and  during  the  year 
have  staged  a turkey  shoot  and  fox  and 
coon  chase,  a bird  dog  field  trial,  and  several 
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other  events.  They  raised  and  released  over 
300  ringneck  pheasants  and  are  purchasing 
100  rabbits  for  release  this  winter. 


Nine  new  directors  were  elected  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men of  Lycoming  County.  They  are  A.  F 
DeForest,  John  A.  Fisher,  William  PotT,  D 
Walter  Colley,  Dalton  E.  Kinley,  and  John 
H.  Eckley,  of  Williamsport;  Dean  Landis, 
of  Muncy,  and  Carl  Clark  and  Herman 
Williamson,  Montgomery.  Purchase  of  the 
“mountain  hole’’  as  a swimming  place  con- 
nected with  the  Sportsmen's  Memorial 
Grounds  was  reported  by  John  H.  Bender, 
president  of  the  club.  He  informed  the 
directors  present  that  next  year’s  member- 
ship goal  is  10,000  sportsmen.  Included 
among  these,  it  is  e.xpected,  will  be  several 
hundred  junior  members — boys  and  girls 
between  14  and  19  years  old. 


The  Walnut  Bottom  Rod  and  Gun  Clue 
was  recently  reorganized  in  Shippensbur.-j 
The  group,  which  was  originally  organize! 
in  1938  and  has  been  inactive  since  1942 
because  of  the  war,  now  has  39  active 
members.  Dale  R.  Goodhart  is  the  newly - 
elected  president. 


The  Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation  Club 
recently  organized  a junior  conservation 
club  at  the  Altoona  Catholic  High  School. 
Eighty-seven  young  men  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  have  been  enrolled  and  the 
new  club  will  set  up  and  carry  on  their 
own  program  with  men  from  the  senior 
club  to  guide  and  advise  them.  The  club 
will  start  their  program  with  winter  game 
feeding  and  later  take  up  other  phases  of 
wildlife  conservation. 


Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  .\merica.  greeting  their 
newly  elected  president,  E.  M.  Swanger,  at  the  convention  held  last  October.  Left  to. 
right:  C.  M.  Logan,  W.  T.  Logan,  E.  M.  Swanger,  Richard  Bowser.  Roy  E.  Gettle,  Paul  Tice. 
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HUNTING  FOR  FISHING’S  SAKE— From  Page  3 
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Deer  hides  are  equally  useful.  The  hairs 
(and  it  is  surprising  how  many  shades  from 
white  to  brown  can  be  found  on  one  deer 
skin)  can  be  used  on  any  number  of  bass 
bugs,  either  in  their  natural  color  or  dyed. 
Dyed,  they  furnish  the  green,  yellow  and 
black  for  the  deer  hair  frogs  used  so  much 
in  bass  angling.  In  natural  colors,  they 
are  used  to  create  deer  hair  mice.  Dyed, 
the  hides  furnish  hair  for  a multitude  of 
deer  hair  bass  lures.  In  addition,  they  fur- 
nish the  body  for  several  trout  flies,  such  as 
the  Rat-Faced  McDougall,  which  has  a 
clipped  deer  hair  body  and  a deer  hair 
tail  (yellow). 

Watching  the  creation  of  a deer  hair  lure 
is  fascinating.  The  fly  tyer  clips  off  a bit 
of  the  deer  hair  close  to  the  hide  and  puts 
it  on  the  hook.  A turn  of  the  thread  spins 
it  around  the  hook.  He  adds  another  bit 
next  to  the  first,  and  by  the  time  he  gets  to 
the  head,  he  has  an  ugly,  ragged  mass  of 
deer  hair  tied  on  the  hook.  Then  he  takes 
scissors  and  shapes  it,  clipping  it  off  until 
only  the  firm,  neat  body  is  left.  One  of 
Pennsylvania’s  best  tyers  is  a master  at  com- 
bining different  colors  to  achieve  a desired 
effect,  such  as  a barred  body  on  a deer 
hair  minnow,  or  the  splotches  that  imitate 
a frog’s  coloring.  This  is  Stan  Cooper,  of 
Plymouth. 

Such  deer  hair  bass  bugs  float  well,  stand 
up  under  punishment  and  make  a soft  body 
which  does  not  discourage  a bass  if  it  misses 
on  the  first  hit.  Deer  tails  do  not  make 
good  bass  bugs  because  they  are  not  stiff 
enough,  and,  when  clipped,  they  absorb 
water  too  quickly.  In  fact,  the  fly  tyer 
learns  more  about  the  many  kinds  of  hair 
on  an  animal  than  the  average  hunter. 


into  them  here.  It’s  sufficient  to  know  that 
are  many  ways  to  do  this,  but  we  won’t  go 
Nearly  all  are  useful,  including  the  bristles 
which  form  eyebrows  and  whiskers  on 
many  species.  These  bristles  can  be  used 
for  the  tails  on  May  fly  drakes. 

Take  a fur-bearer,  for  an  example  of 
the  various  kinds  of  hair  on  one  animal. 
The  “fur-bearers”  received  their  general 
name  from  a characteristic  that  sets  them 
aside  from,  say,  a deer.  A deer  has  a 
coating  of  hair.  An  oppossum,  skimk  or 
muskrat — just  to  mention  several  fur- 
bearers — has  long  guard  hairs,  plus  an 
undercoating  of  fur,  which  consists  of  a 
much  softer,  dovmier  hair.  The  long,  coarse 
guard  hairs  on  a fur-bearer  often  are  what 
makes  its  skin  valuable — but  push  them 
aside  and  underneath  will  be  found  a fine 
matting  of  short  fur  which  keeps  the  animal 
warm.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  sheared 
beaver.  Natural  beaver  glistens  from  the 
long  guard  hairs,  but  sheared  beaver  glows 
with  a lustrous  light  from  the  fur  under- 
neath which  is  exposed  when  the  guard 
hairs  are  sheared  off. 

The  guard  hairs  are  little  used  for  fly- 
tying,  but  the  fine  fur  is  quite  useful.  It 
forms  what  we  call  “dubbing,”  or  body 
material.  Bodies  on  trout  flies  are  made  of 
many  things — silk  floss,  chenille,  wool  or 
crewel  yarn,  raffia  grass  and  also  “dubbing.” 
To  make  dubbing,  we  clip  off  the  guard 
hairs  of  a muskrat,  for  instance,  and  then 
pluck  out  the  fur,  which  has  a gray  color 
used  in  Dark  Cahill,  Whirling  Blue  Dun 
and  other  gray-bodied  trout  fles. 

The  object  is  to  spin  this  fur  onto  a thread 
so  that  it  forms  a sort  of  yarn  which  can  be 
put  on  the  hook  to  create  a fly  body.  There 
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this  fine  fur  can  be  plucked  apart  and  made 
fuzzy,  so  that  it  can  be  fastened  to  a waxed 
thread  or  between  two  waxed  threads,  and 
the  piece  of  dubbing  thus  produced  can  be 
wound  around  a hook. 

The  cream  belly  fur  of  a red  fox  is  used 
for  the  body  of  a Light  Cahill  or  a Hend- 
rickson, two  popular  trout  flies.  The  com- 
mon cottontail  rabbit,  or  a snowshoe  hare 
before  it  turns  white  in  mid-winter,  pro- 
vides material  for  another  well-known  fly — 
the  Hare’s  Ear,  or  the  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s 
Ear.  The  hair  from  the  poll  of  the  rabbit 
is  usually  used,  but  that  from  any  other  part 
of  the  body  is  just  as  good  if  it  duplicates 
the  color. 

The  various  squirrels  found  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— gray,  red  and  fox — yield  fur  that  is 
useful  in  various  flies  such  as  the  light 
duns,  the  Bradley  Special  and  others.  In 
addition,  the  tails  of  these  squirrels  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  making  the  wings  on 
sti'eamers  or  hair  wing  flies.  Beaver,  mink, 
marten,  opossum,  gray  fox,  wildcat  and  even 
the  groundhog  provide  dubbing  material. 

Most  animals,  in  addition  to  the  deer  and 
squirrels  already  mentioned,  contribute  their 
tails  to  the  art  of  fly-tying.  Hair  from  the 
tails,  or  more  rarely  from  the  bodies,  is  used 
to  make  hair  wings  on  wet  or  dry  flies,  or 
wings  for  streamers.  Such  hair  is  employed, 
loo,  for  tails  on  flies  and  streamers.  Because 
of  their  barred  effect,  squirrel  tails  are  es- 
pecially good;  but  barred  woodchucks’  hair 
or  tails  also  are  useful.  Only  old  and  grizzled 
woodchucks  have  the  right  barred  effect 
and  they  are  prized  in  our  State  because 
they  are  a good  substitute  for  badger  hairs. 
Some  tyers  insist  that  one  good  streamer 
known  as  the  Cossieboom  (spelling  not 
guaranteed,  because  each  tyer  spells  it  his 
own  peculiar  way)  should  be  tied  only  with 
woodchuck  wings. 

Hair  wing  flies  are  simply  standard  pat- 
terns with  animal  hair  forming  the  wings, 
which  are  usually  made  from  feathers.  Al- 
most any  feather  can  be  imitated  in  color  by 
using  natural  or  dyed  animal  tails.  Thus 
white  bucktail  can  be  used  for  the  white 
wings  on  Royal  Coachman,  Coachman,  White 
Miller  or  similar  flies.  Gray  dyed  bucktail 
is  a substitute  for  duck,  goose  or  starling 
wings  in  flies  like  the  Blue  Duns  and  Hare  s . 
Ears.  Barred  gray  squirrel  tail  looks  like 
gray  mallard  feathers  on  the  Grizzly  King 
and  any  other  fly  using  mallard  feather  i 
wings.  A gray  squirrel  tail  with  a pro-p 
nounced  outside  white  edge  can  replace  the  |j 
white -tipped  mallard  feather  used  for  wings 
on  McGinty  flies.  ' 

Upland  game  birds,  wild  waterfowl  and 
some  of  the  unprotected  birds  furnish  fly-_ 
tying  materials.  I was  talking  one  time  to  3; ; 
man  who  thinks  in  terms  of  fly-tying  only 
when  he  sees  birds,  and  together  we  watched 
a flight  of  starlings  settle  down  in  a field 
“What  a nice  lot  of  starling  wings,”  he 
sighed,  and  I knew  he  meant  wings  for  tying 
flies  and  not  for  flying. 

The  flight  feathers  on  starling’s  wings 
used  to  form  wings  for  many  flies  calling  f 
for  a gray  shade.  They  are  good  only  to  tifp 
small  flies,  because  a starling  doesn’t  fur-T^^ 
nish  a large  feather.  Neck  feathers  fronj- 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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FHE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CONSERVATION— From  Page  7 
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neant  for  us  alone.  Let  those  who  are 
» follow  get  along  as  well  as  they  can. 

Personally,  not  many  men  are  concerned 
ibout  the  impoverished  earth  which  they 
nay  pass  on  to  posterity.  Further,  as  a rule, 
Jiose  who  are  profitting  most  from  their 
:xploitation  of  Nature  are  the  ones  who 
ire  apparently  least  concerned  about  the 
titiure,  especially  when  it  concerns  their 
'J'ellow  man.  Do  you  think  that  the  twenty - 
iiree  directors  of  the  great  German  I.  G. 
Jrarben  chemical  trust  who  were  recently 
xied  for  their  war  crimes  were  concerned 
ibout  humanity  and  the  future  of  our 
planet  except  as  it  might  have  served  their 
inds? 

So  long  as  there  are  human  emotions  we 
ihall  be  confronted  with  the  manifold  prob- 
ems  of  human  existence  in  a world  that 
s being  gradually  stripped  of  its  natural 
resources.  Obviously,  this  struggle  will  con- 
anue  as  long  as  Homo  sapiens  rules  here 
m earth — unless  something  is  done  to  curb 
die  heedless  and  profligate  manner  with 
which  we  are  devesting  the  earth  of  its 
riches. 

Paradoxically,  as  the  economic  status  of 
1 people  reaches  a high  level  there  is  a 
-endency  to  forget  that  their  individual  well- 
oeing  is  largely  due  to  the  prodigious  s^n- 
jrosity  of  a bountiful  Nature.  As  a maicer 
Df  fact,  it  is  only  in  retrospection  that  even 
;hose  who  give  an  occasional  thought  to 
eaner  times  see  a shadow  on  the  future. 
But  the  shadow,  so  they  think,  is  so  far 
n the  future  as  to  make  them  heedless 
if  its  portents. 

What  happens?  As  the  shadow  lengthens, 
nan  attempts  to  avoid  it  by  erecting  a still 
ligher  barrier  against  the  very  world  that 
las  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  position, 
n other  words,  man  has  had  the  wit  and 
ntelligence  to  take  advantage  of  the  earth’s 
Deneficence  but  he  lacks  the  good  judge- 
nent  to  see  that  he  is  gradually  pulling 
iway  from  those  things  that  have  made  him 
what  he  is.  After  all,  the  efficiency  and 
well-being  of  a great  city,  a nation  and  even 
nvUization  itself  depend  on  the  available 
latural  resources. 

Earth  has  impassively  witnessed  the  pass- 
ng  of  many  and  varied  forms  of  life  when 
hey,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ceased  to 
jlj  it  in  her  pattern  of  living.  Again  and  again, 
lumerous  plants  and  animals  have  developed 
(tom  a lowly  origin  to  a position  of  world 
iupremacy,  maintained  themselves  for  a 
;omparatively  brief  geologic  period  and  then 
lisappeared  forever. 

Except  under  extremely  unusual  condi- 
ions  no  species  of  the  more  highly  de- 
'^eloped  mammals  have  survived  for  more 
han  two  or  three  million  years.  Half  a 
nillion  years  may  be  considered  the  aver- 
■fige  span  for  highly  organized  and  complex 
irganisms. 

j How  does  this  average  apply  to  man? 
Jf'jtre  we  changing  our  environment  so  rad- 
ically that  despite  our  intellectual  and  moral 
J.resources  man  may  be  forced  to  conform 
,0  it?  K the  average  applies,  we  may  ex- 
[»)ect  half  a million  years  more  of  this 
jixistence  and  then  either  oblivion  or  prog- 


; 
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ressive  development  into  some  type  of 
descendant  better  equipped  than  we  to  cope 
with  the  environmental  factors  of  that  dis- 
tant future.  Homo  sapiens  has  to  his  credit 
only  fifty  thousand  of  the  nearly  half  a 
million  years  that  the  genus  Homo  has  been 
in  existence.  In  other  words,  a succession 
of  human  species  have  already  appeared  and 
disappeared.  We  may  be  the  latest  product 
of  the  earth’s  creative  forces,  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  the  ultimate 
production. 

Even  assuming  that  we  are  the  ultimate 
species  of  the  genus  Homo,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  fact  concerning  life  today 


is  the  interdependence  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  No  nation  or  individual,  for 
that  matter,  can  gain  any  degree  of  security 
without  taking  this  fact  into  consideration. 
The  natural  resources  that  man  must  utilize 
if  he  wishes  to  escape  the  fate  of  his  less 
intelligent  relatives  are  unevenly  distributed. 
And  although  the  processing  of  these  de- 
sources is  fairly  well  understood,  satisfactory 
steps  for  making  them  available  to  the 
“family”  of  nations  are  still  remote.  Ob- 
viously, the  future  of  man  depends  on  his 
ability  to  coordinate  human  society  and 
thereby  make  possible  an  even  distribution 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 


This  bag  of  a peerless  game  bird,  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  symbolizes  more  than  anything  else  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  the  common  man  that  are  peculiarly  .\merican. 
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CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANIEY  ORR 


Across 

1.  Toothed  tool  for  cutting 
lumber 

4.  Breed  of  dogs  (pi.) 

9.  Bovine  farm  animal 

12.  Indian 

13.  Long  legged  bird 

14.  Beverage 

15.  Greek  letter 

16.  Girl’s  name 

17.  Narrow  inlet 

18.  Dutch  flower 

20.  Kitchen  dress  protector 
22.  Male  Thanksgiving  bird 
26.  Exclamation  of  disgust 

28.  Bear  (latin) 

29.  Quote 

32.  Like 

33.  Leg  joint 

34.  Containing  glass,  like  a 

window 

35.  Bird  of  prey 

37.  Having  arms  like  pincers 

38.  Life  period  between  12 

and  20 

39.  Mistakes 

40.  Parent 

41.  Girl’s  name 

42.  In  petrography,  containing 

olivine 

43.  Worm 

44.  Architectural  column  dec- 

oi'ation 

47.  Spanish  name  for  Peter 
49.  Teams  of  two 

52.  Playing  card 

53.  Tropical  American  rac- 

coon 

57.  Pedal  digit 

58.  That  woman 

59.  Wind  instrument 

60.  Lyric  poem 


61.  Rocky  pinnacle 

62.  Dwelling  place 

63.  Color 

Down 

1.  Tallow  fat 

2.  World  War  II  battle  near 

Alaska 


3.  Affluence 

4.  Ground  squirrels 

5.  Possessive  pronoun 

6.  Raw  metal 

7.  Conquered 

8.  Approach  craftily 

9.  Toting 

10.  Mixture 

11.  Accustom  to  loss  of 
mother’s  milk. 

19.  Daughter  of  Inachus 
21.  Thin  shelled  nuts 

23.  Woody  plant 

24.  Employ 

25.  Sun  God 

26.  Moisten  with  fat  while 

cooking 

27.  Pale 

30.  Abounds 

31.  Norse  sagas 

33.  More  considerate 

34.  Spiney  rodent 

36.  Caribou 

37.  Musical  group  of  three 
39.  Shade  tree 

42.  All  right  (abbr.) 

43.  Magazine  official 

45.  Chocolate  tree 

46.  French  article 

47.  Ago 

48.  Reverberate 

50.  Was  carried 

51.  Embryo  of  next  year’s 

crops 

54.  Globe 

55.  Past 

56.  Small  child 
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HUNTING  FOR  FISHING’S  SAKE 


{Continued  from  Page  20) 


starlings  in  the  purple -black  phase  of  their 
coloring  make  some  of  the  best  Black  Ant  f''' 
hackles  obtainable;  but,  once  again,  only  in 
the  smaller  sizes  such  as  14  and  16.  il® 

The  common  mallard  duck,  which  fre- 
quently  nests  on  Pennsylvania  waters  and 
provides  local  shooting  before  the  flight  ^ 
ducks  come  down  from  the  north,  is  a most  ® 
useful  bird  for  the  fly  tyer.  Its  wing  feathers 
are  used  in  many  fly  patterns  calling  for  a ® 
rather  dull  gray  wing.  There  are  gray  barred 
feathers  on  its  sides  which  furnish  the 
“pearl  mallard”  used  in  fly  wings,  and  some  ; 
of  the  older  drakes  have  brown  barred  livi 
feathers  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

;oi 


“He  hates  to  get  wet  in  cole 
weather!” 
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Feathers  from  the  breast  furnish  fan  wings,  i 
as  do  some  of  the  rusty  throat  feathers  and,' 
even  the  green  feathers  on  its  head  are  em-  i 
ployed  as  tails  on  some  wet-  flies.  Hen  mal-  ;i 
lards  are  not  nearly  so  useful  as  drakes—  r 
which  is  almost  universally  true  in  the  bird) 
world.  The  drakes  have  the  color.  [: 

The  bright  wood  duck  is  one  of  the  most  > 
prized  waterfowl  among  fly-tyers.  When  it 
was  on  the  prohibited  list  in  Pennsylvania ) 
hunting,  there  was  considerable  “bootleg- 5 
ging”  of  wood  duck  skins,  and  they  sold  fori 
exorbitant  prices.  Now,  most  fly  tyers  huntii 
and  get  one  skin  for  their  own  use,  or  havei; 
friends  who  are  duck  hunters.  It  might  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  no  bird  is, 
threatened  with  extinction  because  of  fly 
tyers’  demands  for  its  feathers.  One  bird  will  p 
produce  thousands  of  flies.  Next  time  you  ^ 
kill  a wood  duck,  lift  its  wing  and  look  at  j, 
the  soft  flank  feathers.  These  beautifully 
barred  olive  feathers  are  used  as  wings  on  -i, 
the  Cahill  flies,  the  Gordon  and  a number  „ 
of  the  quill  flies.  Many  other  feathers  on  j, 
its  skin  are  useful  in  creating  fan  wings,  i 
regular  wings  or  tails  on  flies. 

The  flank  feathers  from  pintails,  the 
hooded  merganzer,  scaup,  canvasback,  red- 
head, fresh  water  coot  and  green-winged 
teal  also  are  much  in  demand,  and  happy 
is  the  duck  hunter  who  is  also  a fly  tyer. 
The  same  waterfowl  also  furnish  excellent] 
feathers  for  fan  wings  in  several  different , ~ 
colors,  and  all  ducks  yield  wing  feathers  ^ | 
If  a hunter  saves  bird  feathers  for  a tyer  he  ' 
should  either  skin  out  the  bird,  leaving  the  ^ 
wings  on,  or,  if  he  plucks  the  bird,  he  should ' 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


For  a booklet  on  “How  to  Shoot  With  Bow  , 
and  Arrow,”  -write  to  Clayton  B.  Shenk,  Sec., 
Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Association,  ,, 
P.O.  Box  1294,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
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NEWS  FROM  OTHER  STATES 

(Abstracted  from  Wildlife  Review) 


The  Philosophy  of  Conservation 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

and  an  equitable  exchange  of  the  world’s 
resources. 

Since  modern  man  came  into  existence 
he  has  been  moving  toward  a higher  intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  and  moral  standard,  and 
from  the  biological  viewpoint  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  immediate  geological  future  (10 
to  50  thousand  years),  that  movement  will 
continue.  Conclusively,  the  future  of  hu- 
man beings  lies  in  the  organization  and 
direction  of  social  life  and  all  that  it  im- 
plies, among  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
well  as  among  individuals.  We  cannot  effec- 
tively conserve  our  natural  resources  with- 
out coming  to  a common  understanding 
concerning  their  procurement,  use,  and  dis- 
tribution. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing  de- 
pends largely  on  the  education  of  the  in- 
dividual. Indeed,  the  very  being  of  the 
child  should  be  literally  steeped  in  the 
principle  that  man’s  continuity  on  earth  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  wise  use  of  the 
resources  that  we  have.  Every  one  must  be 
convinced  that  upon  the  observance  of  con- 
servational  principles  depends  not  the  fate 
of  nations  but  that  of  mankind. 

Nature  study  courses  that  are  already  in 
the  curricula  of  most  schools  should  be 
completely  reorganized  and  their  objectives 


“Say — I think  I know  what  happened 
to  Jim!” 


restated.  They  should  be  made  as  practical 
as  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  and 
then  ingrained  into  the  child  as  deeply  as 
are  the  three  R’s.  Conservation  should  be 
the  keynote  of  all  courses  involving  the 
natural  sciences  and  it  would  do  an  im- 
measurable good  to  make  biology  a require- 
ment for  high  school  graduation. 

However,  as  it  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  overall  objectives  could  be  attained 
only  by  applying  to  the  area  of  social  re- 
lationships the  same  habits  of  thought  that 
have  been  followed  in  the  realm  of  indi- 
vidual behavior.  The  social  studies  such 
as  history,  economics,  sociology  and  related 
subjects  would  be  primarily  utilized  to  de- 
velop our  understanding  of  mankind,  an 
understanding  which  would  in  turn  promote 
properly  directed  world  social  organization 
or  if  we  may  be  so  trite,  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Only  then  could  we  be  sure  that 
our  resources  would  be  wisely  and  equitably 
used.  The  very  thing  for  which  the  adult 
world  has  long  sought  and  is  even  now 
seeking,  could  be  realized  through  the  proper 
education  of  our  youth. 


Allen,  Durward  L.  Hunting  as  a liniitation  to 
Michigan  pheasant  populations,  Journ.  WJdllfe 
Management  (George  A.  Petrldes,  Ohio  Coopera- 
tive Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Columbus  10,  $1.00 

a copy).  11(3),  July  1947,  pp.  232-243,  2 figs..  7 
tables. 

Author's  summary;  “Hunting  records  have  been 
analyzed  for  two  areas  of  Michigan  farmland 
totalling  nearly  10,000  acres.  Seven  years  of 
hunting  at  the  Rose  Lake  Wildlife  Experiment 
Station  in  Clinton  County  and  nine  years  at  the 
Prairie  Farm  in  Saginaw  County  indicate  that, 
within  wide  limits,  there  is  little  danger  of  over- 
shooting the  ringnecked  pheasant.  Both  areas 
have  good  escape  cover.  The  hunting  season  is 
22  days,  extending  from  October  15  to  November 
5.  The  daily  bag  limit  is  two  cocks.  Hunting 
pressures  on  the  study  areas  have  varied  from 
99  to  256  gun-hours  per  hundred  acres.  A Survey 
in  1940  showed  that  most  private  farms  ar 
hunted  from  40  to  60  gun-hours  per  hundred 
acres.  On  the  study  areas  the  pheasant  crop 
has  depended  upon  the  breeding  season  produc- 
tion as  governed  by  spring  weather  more  than 
any  other  factor.  Shooting  has  not  depleted  the 
male  birds  nor  has  it  had  any  discernible  ad- 
verse effect.  At  Rose  Lake  in  an  average  year 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  cocks  can  be  expected 
to  escape  even  the  heaviest  hunting.  Hunting 
trends  have  been  consistent  for  most  years.  Ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  of  the  hunting  is  done 
the  first  week.  30  per  cent  the  second,  and  20 
per  cent  the  last  eight  days.  About  70  per  cent 
of  the  pheasant  kill  can  be  expected  the  first 
week,  20  per  cent  the  second  and  10  per  cent 
the  last  eight  days.  Thus  shortening  the  season 
by  as  much  as  a third  would  be  expected  to 
preserve  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  present 
season  kill.  At  Rose  Lake  the  first  100  to  125 
gun-hours  (per  hundred  acres)  harvests  the  bulk 
of  the  pheasant  crop,  and  hunting  beyond  that 
point  is  largely  unrewarded.  Large  bird  popula- 
tions attract  heavy  hunting  pressure  and  insure 
the  harvesting  of  more  cocks  when  the  popula- 
tion is  high.  Low  pheasant  numbers  mean  dis- 
couraged hunters  and  lower  gun  pressure.  In 
this  state  there  Is  no  need  for  refuges  to  pre- 
serve cocks  from  shooting  or  for  the  restocking 
of  cocks  as  breeders.”  Bibliography  of  20  titles. 

While  the  findings  of  this  author  doubtless  are 
correct  for  the  species  he  has  studied — cottontail, 
fox  squirrel,  and  pheasant — conclusions  as  to  the 
relative  innocuousness  of  the  gim  should  not  be 
extended  to  other  species  except  as  warranted 
by  investigation.  Certainly  bobwhites.  which 
find  adequate  cover  on  the  average  farm,  have 
been  locally  extirpated  by  hunting.  Loss  of  cover 
has  been  a factor  in  reduction  of  range  of  the 
wild  turkey,  but  by  and  large  this  bird  has  been 
shot  away,  and  existing  remnants  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  the  same  fate.  Species  that  have 
been  seriously  reduced  by  their  hunting  as  up- 
land game  include  the  golden  and  upland 
plovers,  and  that  have  been  exterminated,  the 
Eskimo  curlew,  passenger  pigeon,  and  Carolina 
paroquet.  Guns  are  for  no  other  purpose  than 
destruction  and  their  effects  should  always  be 
carefully  watched  and  reasonably  restricted. 


Beard,  Elizabeth  B.,  and  Warren  W.  Chase. 
Teaching  aids  in  wildlife  management.  Out- 
line of  Waterfowl  Management.  The  Overbeck 
Co.,  Publishers  (1216  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  $1.25  a copy),  28  pp.,  processed,  1947. 

Subdivisions  of  the  subject,  reading  references, 
questions,  and  projects  are  suggested,  bearing 
on:  Classification  and  anatomy  of  the  water- 
fowl,  life  history,  restoration,  management,  and 
waterfowl  as  a source  of  sport. 

Dalke,  Paul  D.,  A.  Starker  Leopold,  and  David 
L.  Spencer.  The  ecology  and  management  of  the 
wild  turkey  in  Missouri.  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission  (Jefferson  City)  Tech.  Bui.  1,  86  pp.. 
frontispiece.  18  figs.,  15  tables,  cartoons,  1947. 

Report  on  a Federal  Aid  project.  After  long 
decline,  management  and  a close  season  have 
led  to  a moderate  upswing  In  the  turkey  popula- 
tion. The  native  stock  alone  is  concerned  as 


introduced  birds  of  mixed  blood  have  added 
virtually  nothing  to  the  turkey  stock  of  the 
State.  Data  on  the  number  of  birds  in  1934-35 
and  in  1942  are  tabulated  and  discussed  and  the 
range  and  population  density  in  1942  indicated 
on  a map.  Factors  affecting  the  distribution  and 
abundance  of  the  birds  are  considered,  includ- 
ing soils,  topography  and  vegetation,  land-use 
practices,  and  illegal  kill.  Under  ecological  re- 
lationships the  authors  deal  with  the  composi- 
tion. organization,  and  range  of  winter  flocks, 
influence  of  logging  operations,  food  habiu 
(fully  and  in  detail),  breeding  habits  including 
nesting  failures  and  brood  losses,  and  limiting 
factors.  "Although  there  is  now  no  (open) 
season  in  Missouri,  man  still  causes  a larger 
drain  on  the  wild  turkey  population  than  all  its 
natural  enemies  combined."  Experiences  with 
restocking  are  summarized;  they  were  such  as 
to  lead  to  abandonment  of  the  activity.  Man- 
agement topics  considered  are:  potential  pro- 

ductivity and  characteristics  of  the  range;  land- 
use  practices,  as  forest  and  livestock  production, 
agriculture;  re-establishment  of  breeding  stock 
on  unoccupied  range;  management  of  isolated 
colonies  and  State  game  refuges;  cooperative 
management  on  private  lands;  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  an  open  season  when  increase  in  the 
number  of  turkey  permits.  Three-page  bibliog- 
raphy. A clean-cut  and  well  presented  article. 


Cahalane,  Victor  H.  Mammals  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Macmillan  Company  (60  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  $7.50  a copy),  x 682  pp..  92  figs 
by  Francis  L.  Jaques,  1947. 

The  introduction  deals  with  primitive  abund- 
ance, reduction  by  man,  present  degree  of  res- 
toration, how  mammals  affect  humans,  scope 
and  style  of  the  work,  and  the  nature  and  his- 
tory of  mammals.  The  more  than  1.500  species 
and  subspecies  occurring  in  America  north  of 
Mexico  are  treated  under  94  headings  that  cor- 
respond variously  to  general,  groups  of  species, 
or  species.  The  accounts  of  these  units  are 
primarily  popular  and  the  author  from  his  con- 
siderable field  experience  has  personal  knowledge 
of  most  of  them.  Published  information  has 
been  digested  and  essentials  as  to  appearance 
and  range  are  incorporated.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reabably  summarizing  knowledge  of 
our  mammals  and  has  produced  also  a valuable 
and  comprehensive  reference  work.  There  is  a 
30-page  classified  bibliography  and  a 6-page 
index. 

Leedy,  Daniel  L.,  and  William  B.  Hendershot. 
The  ring-necked  pheasant  and  its  management 
in  Ohio.  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation  (State 
Office  Bldg.,  Columbus)  Wildlife  Conservation 
Bui.  1.  16  pp.,  22  figs.,  1 map.  col.  cover  cut.  1947. 

This  pamphlet  deals  with  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  pheasants  in  Ohio,  artificial 
propagation,  regions  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
their  suitability  for  the  birds,  habitat,  nesting, 
brood  sizes,  and  hunting  pressure  and  other 
limiting  factors.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
management  are  discussed,  and  22  specific  sug- 
gestions are  made,  each  illustrated  by  a cartoon 
by  Robert  Hines.  Reports  on  a Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Project. 


McCabe,  Robert  A.  The  homing  of  transplanted 
young  wood  ducks,  Wi’son  Bui.  (Josselyn  Van 
Tyne.  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor  50 
cents  a copy),  59(2).  June  1947,  pp.  104-109.  1 
fig.,  1 table. 

Author's  summary;  “In  August  1944  . 97  young 
Wood  Ducks,  hatched  and  partially  reared  in 
Illinois,  were  raised  to  about  seven  weeks  of 
age  and  released  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  200  miles 
from  the  hatching  site.  A few  entered  in  the 
area  of  the  release.  Ducks  of  both  sexes  from 
the  release  returned  to  Madison  to  breed,  both 
in  1945  and  1946.  None  of  the  ducks  of  the 
release  was  found  in  the  area  of  hutching.  A 
similar  release  of  young  Wood  Ducks,  hatched 
in  Illinois,  was  made  in  1944  in  Indiana.  At 
least  four  females  returned  to  Indiana  to  breed." 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BEAR  KILLS— From  Page  5 


A 325  pound  black  bear  killed  on  November  20,  1946  in  Potter  County  by  Herbert  Jan- 
kovich,  Carroltown.  This  old  bruin  was  brought  down  at  25  yards  with  one  shot  from 
a .22  cal.  rifle,  the  slug  passing  straight  through  the  heart. 


the  total,  those  with  26  to  50  seasons’  repre- 
sented 1.8%,  while  4.6%  failed  to  provide 
information  on  the  subject. 

Only  14.7%,  or  241,  of  the  1,635  hunters 
who  bagged  blackbears  in  the  1939,  1940 
and  1941  open  seasons  had  ever  before  shot 


the  amount  of  “action”  enjoyed  by  the  gun- 
ners. During  the  three  seasons,  714  (43.7%) 
of  the  lucky  hunters  reported  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  animal  bagged,  they  saw  at  least 


one  other  bear,  864  (52.9%)  stated  that  the 
bear  killed  was  the  only  one  seen,  while  57 
(3.5%)  of  the  individuals  failed  to  answer 
the  question. 


TABLE  V 

REPORTED  BEAR  KILLS  ACCORDING  TO 
COUNTY 


Reported 

Kills 

County 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

Bedford 

1 

1 

Bradford 

i 

8 

9 

Cambria 

1 

1 

Cameron 

68 

48 

77 

193 

Carbon 

5 

1 

2 

8 

Centre 

5 

12 

3 

20 

Clarion 

2 

1 

3 

Clearfield 

2 

5 

6 

13 

Clinton 

88 

47 

73 

208 

Columbia 

2 

4 

1 

7 

Elk 

17 

40 

31 

88 

Forest 

42 

30 

36 

108 

Huntingdon 

1 

1 

Jefferson 

14 

6 

21 

41 

Juniata 

3 

3 

Lackawanna 

i 

4 

2 

7 

Luzerne 

6 

9 

6 

21 

Lycoming 

52 

55 

83 

190 

McXean 

54 

43 

29 

126 

Monroe 

8 

3 

3 

14 

Northumberland 

1 

1 

Pike 

ii 

14 

37 

62 

Potter 

54 

52 

46 

152 

Schuylkill 

1 

1 

Sullivan 

36 

40 

25 

101 

Tioga 

21 

43 

26 

90 

Union 

1 

, , 

1 

Warren 

45 

33 

40 

118 

Wayne 

3 

3 

, . 

6 

Wyoming 

8 

19 

6 

33 

Unknown 

8 

8 

TOTALS 

543 

523 

569 

1,635 

Of  the  714  men  who  saw  bears  other  than 
the  ones  they  killed,  80  reported  that  all  ad- 
ditional animals  observed  were  cubs,  num- 
bering 140  in  all.  On  the  other  hand,  385  in- 
dividuals stated  that  all  the  “extra”  bears 
they  glimpsed  were  adults,  ranging  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  and  totaling  719.  The 
remaining  249  persons  reported  seeing  1,114 
bears  other  than  those  killed.  Of  these,  545 
were  classed  as  cubs  and  569  as  adults.  The 
total  number  of  “added”  bears  seen  by  the 
entire  group  was  1,973,  including  1,288  adults 
and  685  cubs. 

On  the  average,  the  successful  himters  re- 
ported seeing,  in  addition  to  the  545  animals 
killed,  228  young  and  429  old  blacks,  or  657 
bears  per  season.  In  this  connection,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  several 
persons  may  have  seen  and  reported  the 


Table  VII 


such  animals.  A total  of  1,362  persons,  or 
83.3%,  reported  that  they  had  never  pre- 
viously killed  a bear.  Data  on  32  individuals, 
representing  1.9%  of  the  total,  are  lacking. 
The  yearly  breakdown  for  the  period  is 
shown  below. 


Reporting 


Reporting 

No 

Previous 

Previous 

Not 

Tear 

Kills 

Kills 

Reporting 

Totals 

1939 

83 

456 

4 

543 

1940 

75 

427 

21 

523 

1941 

83 

479 

7 

569 

Totals  241 

1,362 

32 

1,635 

Numbers  of  Bears  Seen  by  Successful  Hunters 
Information  concerning  the  total  numbers 
of  bears  seen  by  the  successful  hunters  is 
of  interest  because  it  provides  some  idea  of 


GROUPED  WEIGHT  RANGES  OF  BEARS  KILLED 


(1,618  hog-dressed  animals) 


Weight 

Ranges 

NUMBERS 

OP  BEARS 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total  Weighed 

Total  Estimated 

Wghd. 

Estd. 

Wghd. 

Estd. 

Wghd. 

Estd. 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

50-  74 

lbs. 

6 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1.1% 

1 

0.1% 

75-  99 

lbs. 

13 

4 

11 

i2 

11 

7 

35 

3.8% 

23 

3.3% 

100-124 

lbs. 

57 

33 

29 

24 

32 

30 

118 

13.0% 

87 

12.3% 

125-149 

lbs. 

52 

30 

51 

36 

57 

48 

160 

17.67o 

114 

16.1% 

150-174 

lbs. 

65 

46 

47 

50 

45 

48 

157 

17.3% 

144 

20.3% 

175-199 

lbs. 

44 

19 

31 

35 

34 

34 

109 

12.0% 

88 

12.5% 

200-224 

lbs. 

41 

24 

29 

32 

47 

31 

117 

12.9% 

87 

12.3% 

225-249 

lbs. 

16 

9 

11 

6 

19 

19 

46 

5.0% 

34 

4.8% 

250-274 

lbs. 

8 

15 

17 

17 

11 

18 

36 

4.0% 

50 

7.1% 

275-299 

lbs. 

7 

5 

10 

4 

6 

3 

23 

2.5% 

12 

1.7% 

300-349 

lbs. 

16 

7 

16 

12 

17 

21 

49 

5.4% 

40 

5.7% 

350-399 

lbs. 

9 

6 

8 

6 

13 

5 

30 

3.3% 

17 

2.4% 

400-499 

lbs. 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

14 

1.5% 

8 

1.1% 

450-499 

lbs. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

0.5% 

1 

0.1% 

500-549 

lbs. 

1 

1 

. . . 

1 

0.1% 

1 

0.1% 

550-599 

lbs. 

1 

0.0% 

1 

0.1% 

TOTALS 

339 

202 

272 

241 

299 

265 

910 

100.0% 

708 

100.0% 
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Members  of  the  Glenn  Valley  camp  in  Potter  County  get  ready  for  a bear  steak  dinner 


same  bear,  while  an  animal  sighted  by  one 
may  have  been  killed  by  another.  The  fig- 
ures can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  rep- 
iresenting  the  total  number  of  bears  in  the 
woods. 

TABLE  VI 

YIELD  STATISTICS  FOR  10 
LEADING  BEAR  COUNTIES 

Annual 


County 

Total 
Area 
In  Acres 

Acres 

of 

Forest 

Land 

Average 
Annual 
Kill  of 
Bears 

Average 
Acres 
of  Forest 
per  Kill 

Cameron 

250,880 

210,116 

64 

3,283 

Clinton 

561,920 

428,526 

69 

6,211 

Elk 

515,840 

420,325 

29 

14,494 

Forest 

271,360 

214,912 

36 

5,970 

Lycoming 

780,800 

434,812 

63 

6,902 

McKean 

631,680 

460,958 

42 

10,975 

Potter 

685,440 

412,415 

51 

8,087 

Sullivan 

293,120 

167,325 

34 

4,922 

Tioga 

730,880 

268,598 

30 

8,953 

Warren 

577,280 

344,561 

39 

8,835 

Averages 

529,920 

336,255 

46 

7,310 

Place  and  Time  of  Reported  Kills 

The  location  of  the  reported  bear  kills 
according  to  county  are  summarized  in  Table 
V.  Examination  of  the  figures  shows  that 
the  total  take  per  county  ranged  from  one 
to  208  for  the  three-year  period.  Ten  so- 
called  “big  woods”  counties,  which  embrace 
roughly  60%  of  the  State’s  total  estimated 
bear  range,  produced  84%  of  all  bears  killed. 

Detailed  statistics  for  the  ten  leading  bear 
counties  are  contained  in  Table  VI.  On  the 
average,  each  of  these  districts  contains 
roughly  366,255  acres  of  forested  land,  or 
“bear  range,”  while  each  produced  46  bears 
per  year.  Thus,  throughout  this  entire  terri- 
tory, there  was  an  average  take  of  one  bear 
for  each  7,310  acres  of  forest,  or  about  one 
black  for  every  11.4  square  miles  of  wooded 
area.  Cameron  County  produced  by  far 
the  highest  yield  per  imit  of  area,  showing 
an  average  annual  kill  of  one  animal  for 
each  3,283  acres,  or  5 square  miles,  of  forest. 

During  each  of  the  three  years  imder  con- 
sideration, the  open  season  for  the  hunting 
of  bears  was  four  days  in  length.  Of  the 
1,635  animals  killed,  871  (53.2%)  were  taken 
on  the  opening  day,  285  (17.4%)  on  the  sec- 
ond, 169  (10.4%)  on  the  third,  and  274 
(16.8%)  on  the  last  day  of  the  season.  Data 
concerning  36  (2.2%)  were  not  provided. 

The  yearly  figures  are  as  follows: 


1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

Not 

Year 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Day 

Stated 

Total 

1939 

252 

89 

67 

130 

5 

543 

1940 

304 

105 

48 

40 

26 

523 

1941 

315 

91 

54 

104 

5 

569 

Totals 

871 

285 

169 

274 

36 

1,635 

Of 

the 

1,635 

bears 

bagged, 

68.6% 

were 

killed 

prior  to  noon  on 

one  of 

the  12 

open 

hunting  days.  The  morning  and  afternoon 
kills  for  each  season  were  as  follows: 


Year 

Morning 

Kills 

Afternoon 

Kills 

Not 

Stated 

Total 

Kill 

1939 

388 

152 

3 

543 

1940 

332 

169 

22 

523 

1941 

402 

165 

2 

569 

Totals 

1,122 

486 

27 

1,635 

The  Bears  Killed 

The  1,635  black  bears  killed  in  1939,  1940 
and  1941  included  938  (57.4%)  males  and 


681  (41.6%)  females,  while  the  sex  of  IG 
(1.0%)  was  not  listed.  The  yearly  figures 
are  shown  below. 


Year 

Males 

Females 

Not  Listed 

Total 

1939 

299 

242 

2 

543 

1940 

329 

184 

10 

523 

1941 

310 

255 

4 

569 

Totals 

938 

681 

16 

1,635 

Roughly  55%  (910)  of  all  successful 

hunters  actually  weighed  the  animals  they 
shot,  44%  (708)  estimated  the  weights  of 
their  bears,  while  1%  (17)  provided  no  in- 
formation concerning  the  size  of  their  kills. 
The  hog-dressed  weights  (roughly  86%  of 
live  weights)  of  the  910  bears  actually  scaled 
ranged  from  56  to  530  pounds,  with  an  aver- 
age of  187.7  pounds.  The  males  ran  con- 
sistently heavier  than  the  females,  averag- 
ing 201.1  and  164.8  pounds,  respectively. 
The  heaviest  male  recorded  was  530  pounds,' 
the  largest  female  totaled  385  pounds,  while 
one  animal  of  each  sex  weighed  only  56 
pounds.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all 
these  specimens  were  over  one  year  in  age, 
the  youngest  being  roughly  21  months  old. 

Detailed  study  of  the  actual  as  compared 
to  the  estimated  weight.s  reported  indicate 


that  the  hunters’  estimates  on  the  weight  of 
bears  are  far  more  nearly  accurate  than  in 
the  case  of  deer.  But  even  with  bears,  there 
is  a definite  tendency  toward  overestimation, 
averaging  about  10  pounds  per  animal,  but 
with  wide  individual  variations.  The  actual 
and  estimated  weights  of  1,618  bears,  grouped 
in  16  arbitrarily  defined  weight  ranges,  are 
listed  in  Table  VII. 

The  primary  value  of  the  figures  presented 
in  the  table  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  pro- 
vide some  indication  of  the  make-up  of  the 
annual  bear  kill  according  to  age  classes. 
Such  information  is  essential  to  sound  man- 
agement of  the  species. 

(To  Be  Continued  Next  Month) 


The  ancestors  of  our  present-day  goldflab 
were  originally  green  In  color. 


In  proportion  to  Its  size,  a firefly  producaa 
more  light  than  the  most  powerful  of  man- 
made dynamos. 


The  average  bee  Is  compelled  to  travel  ap- 
pro.ximately  550  miles  to  make  a teaspoonful  of 
honey. 

An  elephant's  trunk  contain.s  40.000  muscleo. 
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KIDNEY  STONES  AND  PASSENGER  PIGEONS— From  Page  8 


cut  a tree  down,  cut  it  up  into  lumber,  and 
the  face  of  that  piece  of  timber  was  smoother 
than  even  a saw  could  make  it.  There 
wasn’t  a tooth  mark  on  it.  They  used  the 
lumber  for  big  buildings  in  Pittsburgh.  It 
was  square  timber. 

“One  time  there  was  a forest  fire  in  the 
southern  part  of  Warsaw  Township  along 
the  Mill  Creek.  This  fire  drove  the  rattle- 
snakes out  and  across  the  creek  to  Washing- 
ton Township.  The  hills  were  more  rocky 
on  the  Warsaw  side.  That  summer  we  cer- 
tainly had  a lot  of  snakes  to  contend  with 
and  kill,  but  I didn’t  pay  any  attention  to 
them.  I walked  past  two  of  them  one  time 
and  one  of  the  men  said  ‘You’ll  get  your 
head  bit  off — there  were  two  rattlers  right 
where  you  came  through’.” 

When  I learned  that  Mr.  Corbin  had  seen 
passenger  pigeons,  I soon  plied  him  with 
so  many  questions  that  he  must  have  thought 
I was  either  a special  investigator  or  a 
representative  of  the  “Illustrated  Press,” 
sent  there  to  get  a “scoop”  from  him. 

Mr.  Corbin  stated  that  passenger  pigeons 
lived  in  the  lower  end  of  Warsaw  Township, 
Jefferson  County,  when  he  was  five  or  six 
years  old.  “It  was  a general  thing  to  see 
them  up  to  that  time  and  not  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  them.  Clouds  of  passenger 
pigeons  flew  over  and  darkened  the  sky. 
You  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  main 
flight  in  any  direction.  Then  there  were  also 
scattered  small  flights.  A big  flock  of  wild 
geese  lit  on  a man’s  buckwheat  field  on  their 
way  south.  When  they  settled  down,  they 
spread  out  their  wings,  laid  the  buckwheat 
low  and  started  eating. 

“When  the  pigeons  were  in  flight.  Grand- 
daddy  said,  ‘Look  at  them  coming!’  We 
could  not  see  the  end  of  the  flight.  They 
were  a bit  bigger  than  a mourning  dove, 
were  almost  the  same  color — gray,  and  pos- 
sibly a little  bit  darker.  The  flights  occurred 
in  March.  The  southern  flights  occurred 
about  September  or  October,  in  the  buck- 
wheat harvest  time.  They  nested  in  the 
Warren  woods,  acres  and  acres  of  them. 
They  almost  broke  the  trees  down  with 
their  nests.  People  from  New  York  City 
same  in  and  killed  the  squabs  in  the  nests. 
Men  made  a regular  business  of  it.  They 
caught  them  by  the  barrelful  and  shipped 


them  to  New  York  City.  They  climbed 
up  the  trees  and  even  cut  down  some  of  the 
trees — they  didn’t  think  of  saving  a tree 
with  a big  lot  of  nests  in  it.  There  was  no 
law  to  stop  these  people.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  passenger 
pigeons.  I never  again  saw  another  flock 
like  that  big  one.  They  landed  on  Grand- 
daddy  Kay’s  old  farm  in  Warsaw  Township 
and  covered  about  twelve  or  fifteen  acres. 
They  destroyed  buckwheat  and  other  crops. 
They  probably  lit  that  time  for  sand  or 
gravel.  People  didn’t  shoot  them  on  the 
wing. 

“Isaac  Russell  took  me  out  to  an  old 
chestnut  tree  one  time.  When  a flock  lit, 


he  was  waiting  for  them  and  was  hiding. 
He  shot  six  or  seven  of  them  when  they 
flew  up  in  a swirling  bimch.  They  went 
pretty  straight  up  into  the  air  when  they 
took  off.  They  were  strong  flyers  but 
weren’t  a very  wild  bird.  You  could  get 
pretty  close  to  them.  When  they  lit  or  arose 
from  the  ground  is  when  people  shot  them, 
not  in  flight.  A few  of  them  nested  at  times 
around  in  Jefferson  County  in  some  good 
thicket.  The  squabs  were  just  a big  lump 
of  fat  in  the  nest  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
were  wanted  so  badly — they  were  plump 
and  good  eating. 

“The  people  called  one  of  these  flights 
‘The  pigeon  flight.’  People  would  say,  ‘It 
is  pretty  nearly  time  for  the  pigeons  to  fly.’ 
I have  heard  that  when  the  number  of 
pigeons  became  so  greatly  reduced,  on  one 
of  their  southern  flights,  a big  storm  caught 
the  flights  of  birds,  took  them  out  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  drove  them  out  to  sea  and 
they  were  destroyed.” 

Several  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
Game  News  during  the  past  two  years  con- 
cerning the  passenger  pigeon.  I thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  include  with  the  available 
data  on  this  subject  the  interesting  story  of 
this  stout  old  pioneer,  Mr.  Corbin,  a man 
who  is  indeed  the  leader  of  a wonderful 
clan  and  who  has  been  mighty  rugged  in 
his  day.  His  memory  is  clear  and  he  can 
relate  these  tales  without  a moment’s  hesi- 
tation. His  story  concerning  the  storm  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  give  us  much  to 
think  about  in  connection  with  the  final 
extinction  of  this  grand  old  bird,  the  pas- 
senger pigeon. 
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up  to  within  a few  miles  from  every  direc- 
tion. I have  walked  along  its  boundary 
from  near  Johnsonburg  to  St.  Marys,  and 
I think  it  is  closing  in. 

This  domed-up,  high  plateau  around  Kane, 
about  2400  feet  above  the  sea,  has  a grow- 
ing season  about  a month  shorter  than  that 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Its  prevail- 
ing forest  was  the  northern  hardwood  Sugar 
Maple-Beech-Yellow  Birch  type  with  more 
or  less  Hemlock,  particularly  in  moister 
areas.  Cut-over  and  burned-over  areas  pass 
through  a stage  with  Fireweed,  Rough- 
leaved Goldenrod,  Red  Raspberry,  Beak 
Willow,  Bracken  Fern,  Dwarf  Bush-Honey- 
suckle, etc.,  and  thence  into  the  stage 
dominated  by  Trembling  Aspen  and  Penn- 
sylvania" Bird -Cherry,  or  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  into  Gray  Birch.  This  stage 
is  usually  succeeded  more  or  less  rapidly 
by  the  original  northern  hardwoods,  with 
usually  more  Black  Cherry  and  Red  Maple, 
depending  on  how  thoroughly  the  seeds 
were  burned  out  of  the  soil  and  how  near 
there  may  be  seed  trees  still  alive. 

Originally  this  whole  northern  area  had 
great  stands  of  more  or  less  pure  White 
Pine.  Studies  by  Hough,  Forbes,  and  others, 
clearly  show  that  dense  White  Pine  stands 
are  the  result  of  some  catastrophe  (fire, 
wind-throw,  or  insects)  which  opened  up 
the  area.  This  permitted  the  yoxmg  pines  to 
have  the  necessary  light.  The  next  genera- 
tion of  trees  in  Cook  Forest,  for  instance, 
is  not  White  Pine  except  in  openings  or 
around  the  edges. 

The  surface  of  the  northwestern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the  State  is  still  so 
yoimg  geologically  that  there  are  still  many 
undrained  lakes,  ponds,  and  swamps.  Botan- 
ically  some  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
Pennsylvania  are  the  poorly  drained,  highly 
acid  Tamarack-Sphagniun  bogs.  Here  are 
cranberries,  bog  orchids,  and  the  insectivor- 
ous Pitcher  Plant  and  Sun-Dew.  Such  bogs 
are  generally  fed  by  cool  springs,  and  this 
has  enabled  many  northern  bog  plants  to 
stay  behind,  while  most  of  the  vegetation 
moved  north.  The  Labrador  Tea  (Ledum 
groenlandicum)  now  foimd  north  to  Green- 
land and  Alaska,  and  the  northern  Bog 
Rosemary  (Andromeda  glaucophylla)  occurs 
in  the  Iron  Spring  bog  of  Northern  Warren 
Coimty,  now  in  Pennsylvania  Game  Land. 
This  is  their  most  southern  station  between 
northeastern  Ohio  and  the  Poconos.  It  is 


Tamarack-sphagnum  bog  southeast  of  Harts- 
town,  (1915)  now  flooded. 


Black  oak-scarlet  oak  mountain  lops  above  Indian  Creek,  Fayette  County. 


highly  gratifying  to  learn  that  this  unique 
relict  ot  the  Glacial  Period  is  to  be  left 
undisturbed. 

Wet  areas  wi.h  less  cold  underground 
water  and  more  surface  drainage  rtmning 
into  them  are  like'y  to  be  marshes  or 
wooded  swamps  rather  than  bogs,  such  as 
was  formerly  the  c.ase  with  Pymatuning, 
where  the  lower  part  was  mainly  a mucky 
Black  Ash-Red  Maple  forest  with  Cattail 
marsh  in  more  open  areas.  If  less  swampy 
these  areas  become  dominated  by  White  Elm. 
On  most  of  the  glaciated  parts  of  the  State 
the  rocks  were  ground  up  by  the  ice  into 
deep  clay  or  sand  and  clay  soils  which,  if 
well  drained,  are  fertile  enough  to  support 
a dominantly  Sugar  Maple-Beech  forest — 
more  beech  woods  carpeted  with  Spring 
Beauty  on  the  clay  flats,  more  maple  on 
the  rolling  land. 

No  place  in  Pennsylvania  furnishes  a bet- 
ter clue  to  its  plant  geography  than  does 
Presque  Isle  peninsula  at  Erie.  The  penin- 
sula is  growing  by  the  successive  accumu- 
lation of  sand  at  the  eastern  end.  There,  the 
recently  formed  beach  is  populated  by 
plants  such  as  the  Sea  Rocket  (Cakile) 
and  on  the  shore  dimes,  the  Beach  Rye. 
The  older  sand  back  of  the  dunes  has  a 
natural  growth  of  Cottonwoods  and  Switch 
Grass,  but  after  about  forty  years  the  sand 
becomes  weathered  and  sufficiently  en- 
riched by  humus  to  then  support  a heath 
of  Bearberry  (Arctostaphylos) . As  the  soil 
is  further  modified  and  plant  remains  ac- 
cumulate, there  follows  a "White  Pine  forest 
which  later  gives  way  to  a Red  Oak  forc.il:; 
and  at  the  age  of  about  600  years,  near  the 
Waterworks  basins.  Sugar  Maple  cUid  V/hite 
Oak  are  appearing. 

This  process  of  plant  succession  depends 
on  successive  changes  in  the  habitat,  par- 
ticularly as  to  soil  conditions.  Exposed  rocks 
are  everywhere  dissolving,  or  are  disin- 
tegrating to  form  soil  which  is  gradually 
enriched  by  plant  and  animal  activities,  and 
plant  societies,  such  as  forest  types,  for 
instance,  follow  one  after  another  as  the 
soil  conditions  improve.  This  is,  of  course, 
a continuous  process  and  there  are  usually 
no  sharp  breaks  between  the  successive 
stages,  but  every  woodsman  recognizes  at 
least  certain  outstanding  types  of  forest. 


Through  about  the  southern  half  of  cen- 
tral and  western  Pennsylvania  there  is  an 
interesting  series  of  upland  types  of  forest 
growth.  Beginning  in  the  central  part  of 
the  State  with  places  such  as  the  crest  of 
Warrior’s  Ridge,  near  Huntingdon,  the  sur- 
face consists  of  a jumble  of  weather-beaten 
sandstone  rocks  with  only  a little  soil  be- 
tween. The  vegetation  is  a scanty  growth, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  Pitch  Pine, 
Laurel,  and  Scrub  Oak.  On  mountain  tops, 
such  as  the  Allegheny  Front  northwest  of 
Altoona  where  the  rocks  are  partly  cov- 
ered over  and  filled  in  between  with  soil, 
the  pines  are  largely  replaced  by  Chest- 
nut Oak  (and  formerly  Chestnut).  The 
upper  slopes  and  tops  of  Laurel-Hill  moun- 
tain, with  still  more  soil,  have  passed  into 
the  Black  Oak-Scarlet  Oak  stage,  while  the 
rounded  hill-tops  and  flatter  uplands  of  the 
southwestern  and  midwestern  counties  are 
(or  were)  dominated  by  a White  Oak  foresr. 
The  still  more  fertile  soils  of  the  valley 
slopes  are  mainly  occupied  by  a richer, 
more  mixed  forest,  generally  of  the  Red 
Oak-Basswood-White  Ash  type,  with  a 
wealth  of  spring  wildflowers.  The  last  stage 
in  such  a series  of  increasingly  fertile  soil 
is  the  well-drained  bottom-land.  This  was 
originally  generally  dominated  by  a Sugar 
Maple-Beech  forest,  mixed  with  various 
other  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and  so  dense 
that  no  other  type  of  forest  is  shade-re- 
sistant enough  to  grow  up  and  take  its 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Sucar  maple-bcech-birch-heirilock  forest  south 
of  Ludlow  in  Tionesta  tract. 
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A view  from  the  air  of  the  Lycoming  County  Sportsmen’s  Memorial  Grounds  along  the 
Loyalsock. 


DON’T  PUT  THAT  GUN  AWAY 


When  the  present  open  hunting  seasons 
are  over  many  sportsmen  will  give  “Old 
Betsy”  a going-over,  clean  her  up,  dress  her 
down  in  a coating  of  gun  grease  or  oil,  and 
lay  her  away  for  a long  period  of  inactivity. 

“This  is  not  as  it  should  be,”  says  Henry 
P.  Davis,  public  relations  division,  Remington 
Arms  Company.  “To  get  the  most  out  of 
your  gun,  use  it  much  and  often.  Even  with 
hard  and  constant  use,  very  few  men  have 
ever  outlived  the  usefulness  of  their  sport- 
ing firearms.  Good  modern  guns  are  made 
to  take  it,  and,  with  only  reasonable  care, 
will  last  more  than  a lifetime. 

“The  one  sure  way  to  become  a good 
shot  is  to  SHOOT  . . . and  shoot  often. 
In  shooting,  practice,  as  in  every  other  skill, 
makes  perfect.  Shooting  is  an  all-year  sport. 
Whether  it  be  with  highpower  rifle,  22  or 
shotgun,  the  sportsman  can  get  in  some 
practice,  and  a lot  of  fun  along  with  it. 


somewhere  in  his  community  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year.  There  are  skeet  and  trap 
fields  and  rifle  ranges  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  all  of  us,  where  practice  or  com- 
petition may  be  had  regularly.  If  there  are 
no  accommodations  handy,  a little  scouting 
around  will  locate  a number  of  kindred 
spirits  ready  and  even  anxious  to  join  in 
the  organization  of  a gun  club.  I’ll  be  glad 
to  supply  pamphlets  on  gun  club  organiza- 
tion to  anyone  who  will  write  me. 

“Even  if  there  is  no  possibility  of  gun 
club  affiliation,  you  can  get  plenty  of  shoot- 
ing practice  in  the  rural  districts.  Be  sure 
to  secure  permission  from  the  landowner  and 
that  you  have  ample  room  to  shoot  safely. 
If  ‘Old  Betsy’  must  go  into  hibernation,  be 
certain  she’s  clean  and  dry.  Run  an  oily 
rag  through  the  bore  and  give  her  a light 
oiling  on  the  outside.  In  damp,  humid  areas, 
better  give  her  a coat  of  gun  grease.  Re- 
move all  grease  before  you  use  her  again.” 


PLANT  LIFE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

There  is  not  much  of  it  left.  It  has  beer 
mostly  cleared  for  farm  land. 

Even  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
local  conditions  such  as  a cool,  moist  ra- 
vine may  contain  isolated  relics  of  the  north 
ern  forest  of  hardwoods  and  hemlock.  In 
times  to  come,  as  these  ravines  widen  out, 
the  hemlocks  will  disappear. 

To  those  interested  in  wildflowers  our 
State  excels.  Of  Trilliums  there  are  seven 
species,  beginning  in  March  with  the  Snow 
Trillium,  of  ravines  of  the  westernmost 
counties,  and  culminating  in  midspring  with 
carpets  of  the  Large-Flowered  Trillium  on 
slopes  and  lands  of  medium  elevation,  while 
the  exquisite  Painted  Trillium  is  blooming  in 
the  mountains  or  cool  northern  forests.  Open 
areas  on  the  mountains  are  a glorious  pink 
with  the  Mountain  Azalea  in  late  May  and 
the  Mountain  Laurel  in  June,  while  Rhodo- 
dendron is  at  its  best  in  early  July. 

Into  the  southern  mountain  counties  there 
extends  from  the  south  the  delightfully  fra- 
grant Smooth  Azalea,  the  Umbrella  Tree 
(Magnolia  tripetala),  the  Sourwood,  and  the 
shrubby  Oil-Nut  (Pyrularia),  partially  para- 
sitic and  with  an  oily,  extremely  acrid  fruit 
The  Decoration  Day  display  of  Lupine  on 
Presque  Isle  and  the  midsummer  field  of 
Blazing  Star  (Liatris  spicata)  at  the  Old 
Stone  House  in  Butler  County  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional. To  balance  the  Coastal  Plain 
species  of  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
State  the  southwest  has  the  midwestem 
Wood  Petunia  (Ruellia  strepens)  near  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  American  Columbo  (Frasera), 
the  Miami  Mist  (Phacelia  Purshii)  covering 
fields  pale  blue  in  northern  Washington 
County,  and  the  Wild  Hyacinth  (Camassia). 

In  August  in  lowland  fields  and  on  lower 
hillsides  begins  the  autumn  flower  show  of 
purplish  Joe  Pye  Weed  and  darker  purple 
Ironweed.  The  display  of  more  than  thirty 
kinds  of  goldenrod  and  more  than  thirty 
asters  reaches  its  height  in  open  woods, 
fields,  and  swamps  about  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

This  article  will  serve  to  indicate  some 
of  the  many  things  which  the  outdoorsman 
may  observe  about  the  wonderfully  inter- 
esting and  varied  plant  life  of  our  region. 
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GUN  DOG  OWNERSHIP — From  Page  14 


Swamps  and  pinelands  in  the  Carolina’s  were  his  battle  grounds 
and  how  he  loves  the.  quail  coveys  that  are  so  easy  for  him  to 
handle.  As  the  seasons  grow  older,  he  samples  the  grouse  and 
quail  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  northwestern  Virginia. 

The  Dog  never  fails  to  show  me  his  deep  appreciation  for  the 
opportunity  to  aid  in  making  memories  never  to  be  forgotten. 
He  is  grateful  to  me  because  I do  not  confine  his  hunting  within 
the  boundaries  of  a single  state  and  his  performances  show  me 
that  the  experiences  have  helped  to  make  him  great. 

We  two  are  happy  together  when  we’re  in  the  woods  all  alone 
where  there  is  no  confusion.  I walk  slowly  and  he  seeks  out 
every  likely  spot  where  grouse  may  choose  to  seek  cover.  In  the 
wilderness,  we  go  back  a hundred  years  or  more  and  relieve  the 
experiences  of  ancestors  that  may  have  roamed  the  same  places. 
I say  very  little  to  him  now  because  somehow,  he  seems  to 
know  the  profound  feeling  I have  for  him  and  he  understands 
what  I want  done  and  how  it  can  best  be  accomplished. 

If  you  have  never  owned  a dog  you  cannot  know  the  deep 
satisfaction  he  furnishes  you  the  year  round.  A dog  is  not  your 
friend  only  during  the  hunting  season  but  is  a great  pleasure 
all  the  time. 

Pride  in  ownership  of  a class  dog  is  boundless  and  the  smart 
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gunner  will  plan  the  breeding  and  obtain  a puppy  that  he  can 
carry  through  all  the  phases  of  training  and  make  of  him  the 
greatest  hunting  companion  he  has  ever  had.  Believe  me,  you  ' 
are  losing  the  truly  fine  art  of  gunning  if  you  do  not  own  a 
gun  dog.  _ J 

My  dog  is  nine  this  year  and  far  too  soon,  he  will  break  my  ■ 
heart  by  leaving  me  for  the  “happy  hunting  ground,”  but  the 
memories  he  will  leave  will  make  me  richer,  indeed.  pj 

Now  I am  working  with  two  successful  dog  breeders  in  an  ^ 
effort  to  mate  an  outstanding  grouse  bitch  to  a great  son  of 
Mississippi  Zev.  From  this  pair,  I hope  to  procure  a puppy  that 
will  combine  the  greatness  of  his  parents  and  through  the  years 
will  take  his  place  in  my  heart  and  continue  to  make  hunting  , 
for  me  the  greatest  sport  I have  ever  known.  ^ 

Good  dogs  are  not  products  of  luck  but  come  as  results  of  j 
careful  breeding,  excellent  care,  proficient  training,  worlds  of 
experience,  love  and  affection,  understanding,  and  perhaps  a j 
small  amount  of  luck.  j 

Right  now  is  an  excellent  time  to  get  a puppy  and  start  his  k 
training  so  that  you  will  not  let  another  season  appear  without  t 
a dog.  I shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you  find  the  right  one  if 
vou  are  not  experienced  in  selecting  young  dogs. 
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pPTOMETRISTS  SUPPORT  FIREARM 
I SAFETY  CAMPAIGN 

The  American  Optometric  Association  is 
,ielping  to  reduce  hunting  accidents  through 
he  collection  of  data  and  the  disemmina- 
3ion  of  educational  literature,  the  Wildlife 
nvianagement  Institute  advised  recently.  The 
I’ublic  Health  Bureau  of  that  association, 
'06  Jenkins  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Penn- 
sylvania, recently  tabulated  returns  of  its 
;urvey  of  the  48  states  and  Canadian  prov- 
nces,  and  the  facts  are  most  revealing. 
\Jany  of  the  state  and  provincial  game  de- 
partments were  unable  to  supply  informa- 
ion  on  himting  accidents,  but  1,418  accidents 
!j;vere  recorded,  315  of  which  were  fatal. 

Vision  and  hunting  safety  obviously  have 
1 definite  relationship.  Sportsmen  and  op- 
f l;omestrists  are  mutual  benefactors — many 
iishooters  need  special  glasses — to  correct 
faulty  vision  is  to  lessen  outdoor  hazards. 
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Skeet  trap  houses  on  the  Sportsmen’s  Memorial  Grounds  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen 
of  Lycoming  County. 


i The  Schuylkill  County  Sportsmen's  Association 
Is  planning  a “Schuylkill  County  Fox  Control 
Hunt  Contest.”  The  contest  will  probably  run  for 
two  months  and  a trophy  will  be  awarded  to  the 
party  of  fox  hunters  who  kill  the  most  foxes 
rwithin  the  prescribed  limits.  Thus,  a fox-hunter, 
iwho  owns  a fox  hound  or  hounds,  can  with  a 
® group  of  his  hunting  companions,  compete  with 
S.  other  groups  of  this  sort  in  the  various  parts  of 
f'the  county, 
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INFORMAL— BUT  FUN— From  Page  14 


; good  distance.  If  the  shooter  connects  he  gets  another  shot; 
if  he  misses  he  must  take  his  turn  with  the  trap. 

Each  gunner  quickly  will  discover  his  companion’s  weakness 
and  send  most  of  the  targets  at  that  angle.  Obviously,  this 
makes  the  best  kind  of  shooting  practice  because  it  gives  a 
, hunter  more  opportunities  in  an  afternoon  to  find  and  correct 
his  errors  than  he  would  have  during  an  entire  season  afield. 

After  the  first  few  shots  the  target  thrower  can  move  farther 
back  or  change  to  the  shooter’s  left.  He  can  toss  out  a low, 
slow,  wabbling  target  that  barely  clears  the  30-foot  deadline  or 
whip  out  a fast  high  flyer.  Anybody  can  figure  out  many  addi- 
tional tough  ones  during  an  afternoon  of  shooting. 

A shed  or  evergreen  tree  can  be  used  to  conceal  the  thrower 
so  the  shooter  can’t  tell  when  his  “bird”  will  “flush”  and  the 
thrower  can  stand  on  the  roof  of  the  shed  or  on  top  of  a big 
rock  to  make  still  more  angles.  If  there  is  brush  nearby  the 
targets  can  be  thrown  through  it  to  simulate  the  flight  of  grouse 
or  woodcock,  although  when  this  is  done  a good  many  targets  will 
be  broken  by  striking  branches.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  shooter  made  a hit  or  merely  happened  to  pull  the 
trigger  at  the  lucky  instant  when  the  target  struck  a limb. 

So  much  for  the  shotgun  man.  He  can  have  a great  deal  of 
fun  at  moderate  expense  and  he  will  be  getting  the  best  possible 
practice  for  game  shooting.  Skeet  was  originated  to  furnish 
shots  similar  to  those  found  in  hunting,  but  skeet  has  fallen  into 
pretty  much  of  a groove.  Of  course,  in  shooting  with  a handtrap, 
the  gun  always  should  be  held  in  field  position  until  the  target 
is  in  the  air. 

The  pistol  fan  usually  can  find  his  off-season  sport  indoors. 
Pistol  shooting  is  an  art  calling  for  coordination  of  a high  order, 
and  any  degree  of  expertness  can  be  maintained  only  by  constant 
practice.  Dry  snapping  helps,  and  it  probably  would  keep  any 
shooter  in  good  form  if  he  practiced  it  faithfully,  but  it  is  easier 
to  keep  up  interest  if  one  actually  does  some  shooting  occasionally. 

Last  winter  a neighbor  and  I solved  the  problem  of  finding 
a place  to  shoot  by  setting  up  a range  in  his  basement.  We  had 
a lot  of  fim. 

Our  equipment  was  extremely  simple,  and  it  didn’t  cost  any- 
thing. We  used  four  lights  with  reflectors,  two  behind  the  firing 
point  and  two  to  illuminate  the  target.  Our  backstop  was  a card- 
board box  about  a foot  deep,  18  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long, 
filled  with  magazines,  tied  shut  and  set  on  end  on  an  old  table. 
There  was  a concrete  wall  behind  this  backstop,  just  in  case  we 
should  happen  to  miss  it,  although  we  never  did. 


We  used  the  25-foot  Standard  American  Pistol  target,  since  that 
was  approximately  the  length  of  our  range.  If  you’re  badly  out 
of  practice,  however,  you  may  want  to  start  with  a larger  one. 
We  did  all  of  our  shooting  with  a 4V2-inch  barrel  Woodsman. 

Two  doors  entered  the  room  where  we  shot.  One  was  beside 
the  firing  point  and  consequently  no  one  could  come  through  it 
without  virtually  bumping  into  the  shooter.  The  other  was  in 
a sidewall  about  halfway  between  the  firing  point  and  target, 
and  we  locked  it  each  evening  before  we  started  shooting  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  someone’s  bursting  into  the  room  at 
the  wrong  moment. 

We  took  turns  firing  ten  rounds.  Each  man  shot  a target  which 
was  then  taken  down,  dated,  initialed  and  replaced  with  a new 
one.  Neither  of  us  had  done  any  pistol  shooting  for  some  time 
and  when  we  began  our  groups  were  poor.  After  a month  or  so, 
however,  there  was  a surprising  improvement.  A big  share  of 
the  fun  came  from  keeping  our  targets  and  occasionally  com- 
paring the  old  and  new  ones. 

Our  safety  precautions  were  simple,  but  adequate.  The  gun 
never  was  loaded  until  one  of  us  was  ready  to  shoot,  and  it  was 
left  open  with  the  slide  locked  back  when  it  was  put  down.  The 
most  important  rule  was  that  the  muzzle  never  was  to  be  pointed 
above  the  level  of  the  target.  It  wasn’t.  If  there  had  been  an 
accidental  shot  the  bullet  would  have  struck  the  floor  or  concrete 
wall.  We  were  particularly  careful  about  this  point  since  my 
neighbor’s  wife  and  son  usually  were  upstairs  when  we  were 
shooting. 

Before  we  started  I wouldn’t  have  believed  how  much  fun  we 
would  have.  We  thought  we  probably  would  shoot  once  or  twice 
a week.  Instead  we  soon  found  that  we  were  visiting  the  base- 
ment nearly  every  evening. 

We  didn’t  shoot  a .22  rifle  because  of  the  short  range.  Perhaps 
it  would  have  been  fun  if  we  had  tried  it.  although  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  one  should  have  a 50-foot  range  to  make  rifle 
shooting  worthwhile. 

Since  this  is  getting  long,  and  I wrote  a piece  on  plinking 
with  the  .22  rifle  a year  ago.  I won't  go  into  that  now.  except 
to  mention  that  the  rifle  fan.  too.  can  have  ofl-season  fun  by 
shooting  at  suitable  targets  outdoors  against  a safe  background. 
All  in  all,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  for  the  gun  lover  to  enjoy 
his  hobby  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and  he’ll 
be  a better  shot  during  the  game  season  if  he  does. 
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HUNTERS  DO  THE  DARNDEST  THINGS 

By  DUKE  LAMSTER 
In  South  Dakota  Conservation  Digest 


Hunters  are  a sub-species  of  the  two- 
legged  mammals  which  inhabit  this 
earth  and  are  called  men.  They  come  in 
assorted  sizes  and  colors.  Their  range  is 
from  the  South  to  the  North  Pole  and  back 
again.  They  are  good  and  bad,  big  and  little, 
thin  and  fat,  rich  and  poor  and  their  skins 
are  red,  white,  black  and  yellow.  In  cer- 
tain respects  they  resemble  ordinary  human 
beings,  but  don’t  let  that  throw  you,  there 
is  a difference,  a big  difference. 

When  a man  grumbles  and  mumbles  at 
buying  a car  license,  but  happily  digs  down 
in  his  jeans  and  deposits  a fistful  of  green- 
backs on  the  counter  for  a hunting  license, 
he  is  a hunter.  His  dress  suit  may  be  a 
little  tight  and  somewhat  frayed  and  thread- 
bare here  and  there,  but  his  hunting  clothes? 
Ah,  they  are  the  best,  the  very  best.  Five 
dollars  for  a white  dress  shirt  is  down-right 
robbery,  but  ten  bucks  for  a himting  shirt? 
Well,  that  is  different,  that’s  all  just  different. 

Getting  up  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
mow  the  lawn  or  hoe  the  garden  is  ridicu- 
lous. Didn’t  Lincoln  free  the  slaves?  But 
rolling  out  at  4 a.m.  on  a frosty  morning  to 
go  duck  hunting,  now  there  is  some  sense 
to  that. 

He  picks  up  a little  sparrow  with  a broken 
wing  and  tenderly  nurses  it  back  to  health. 
Florence  Nightingale  had  nothing  on  him. 
Then  he  grabs  his  terrible  instrument  of 
destruction,  the  12  guage  shotgun,  and  goes 
utterly  beserk,  murdering  pheasants,  ducks 
and  geese  and  what-have-you  that  is  rm- 
lucky  enough  to  get  within  range  of  his 
weapon.  It  isn’t  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
it  is  just  Mr.  Hunter. 

The  little  woman’s  washing  machine  is  in 
pretty  bad  shape.  Should  have  a new  one 
by  all  means.  However  a little  welding 
here  and  there  and  a new  part  or  two  puts 
it  in  fairly  good  shape  again.  At  least  she 
can  use  it  for  a while  yet.  But  when  the 


old  shotgun  begins  to  go  haywire,  plunking 
down  $75.00  for  a new  one  is  just  a matter  of 
course.  A fellow  has  to  have  a gun  doesn’t 
he? 

Mr.  Hunter,  you  rave  and  tear  your  hair 
at  the  sight  of  the  meat  bill.  Those  butchers 
should  carry  blackjacks  and  wear  masks. 
Just  think  of  the  saving  on  the  meat  bill 
when  you  bring  home  game  birds  to  eat! 
Beafsteak  at  the  local  market  is  fifty  cents 
a pound,  but,  brother,  those  ducks  cost  you 
at  least  five  dollars  a pound  and  you  know 
it! 

The  little  wife  has  to  beg  you  on  bended 
knees  to  go  down  to  the  corner  grocery 
store,  it  is  only  four  blocks,  and  get  a loaf 
of  bread.  Yet  you  tramp  through  a jimgle 
of  weeds,  in  mud  and  snow,  rain  or  shine, 
out  hunting  and  think  nothing  of  it.  In  fact 
it  was  great  sport,  and  you  had  a swell  time. 
Why?  Because  you’re  a hunter. 

Fixing  a flat  tire  on  the  highway  in  the 
rain  is  a swell  way  to  catch  double  pneu- 
monia and  you  mutter  a lot  of  things  you 
didn’t  learn  in  Sunday  school  while  doing  it. 
Yet  you  sit  for  hours  on  end  in  a cold, 
damp  duck  blind  with  a raw  northwest 
wind  blowing  down  your  neck  and  call  it 
sport. 

Your  better  half  brings  home  a silly  little 
hat  with  a five  dollar  price  tag  on  it  and  you 
voice  your  disapproval  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
Something  about  people  who  go  around 
throwing  away  hard  earned  money  for  such 
doodads.  But  when  you  return  from  a two 
day  hunting  trip  that  set  you  back  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  proudly  lay  two  little  wet, 
bedraggled  Blue  Winged  Teal  at  her  feet, 
you  expect  her  blue  eyes  to  open  wide  and 
words  of  praise  and  flattery  to  pour  forth 
upon  your  waiting  ears. 

The  children  really  have  a job  on  their 
hands  when  they  try  to  get  you  out  of  your 
easy  chair  for  a walk  through  the  park  on 
a nice  sunny  Sunday  afternoon.  But  you 
yell  with  delight  and  skip  madly  over  a 
couple  dozen  mountains  hunting  for  deer. 
Shucks,  nothing  to  it! 

See  what  I mean?  Hunters  do  the  darndest 
things.  God  bless  ’em! 


HUNTING  FOR  FISHING’S  SAKE 


(Continued  jrom  Page  22) 
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save  all  the  feathers  and  cut  off  the  wing 
to  let  the  tyer  pick  out  what  he  wants, 
rubber  band  will  hold  the  two  wings  to 
gether — and  this  is  rather  important,  be 
cause  the  matched  wings  on  a fly  are  mad!  Ij 
from  two  bits  of  feather  cut  from  opposit' 
wing  feathers  of  the  bird.  Therefore,  thi 
tyer  must  have  two  matched  whole  wings 
One  wing  won’t  do. 
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Feathers  from  the  blue  jay  are  sometime 
used  in  salmon  flies;  but  the  American  ja; 
is  not  as  brightly  colored  as  the  Europeai 
jay  and,  consequently,  is  not  in  great  de- 
mand. Some  few  of  the  other  improtectec, 
birds  are  useful,  too,  but  the  previously! 
mentioned  starling  is  the  only  important  one 
A few  breast  and  neck  feathers  fron 
grouse  and  quail  can  be  utilized  as  hackh 
in  certain  flies;  but  the  European  grouse  oi 
partridge  are  far  superior.  Feathers  fron 
woodcock,  the  railbirds  and  mourning 
doves  are  seldom  used  for  fly-tying.  How-; 
ever,  tail  feathers  from  wild  turkeys  are  as 
useful  as  those  from  domestic  birds  in  pat- 
terns calling  for  dark  brown  turkey  wings 
Although  securing  materials  for  fly  tying 
as  well  as  game  for  the  table,  is  not  a sole 
excuse  for  going  hunting,  it  still  is  an  added 
incentive  for  the  fly  tyer  and  makes  gun-, 
ning  that  much  more  interesting  for  him. 
The  knowledge  that  the  duck,  rabbit,  squirrel 
or  fox  that  he  takes  in  fall  or  winter  can 
be  used  in  part  to  catch  trout  or  other  flsh 
the  next  season  makes  the  pursuit  of  such 
game  live  over  again  in  his  memory  when 
spring  comes.  There  is  a personal  satisfac- 
tion  in  taking  a trout  on  a fly  tied,  say,  with  j||j| 
wings  made  from  a squirrel  tail  that  came 
from  a hunt  on  a cool  November  day  toward 
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dusk. 

If  the  hunter-tyer  cares  to  experiment, 
he  will  find  subject  material  when  outdoors 
in  himting  season.  For  instance,  the  silky 
floss  from  the  milkweed  plant  can  be  used 
as  dubbing  to  make  a white-bodied  dry  fly. 

It  is  far  more  buoyant  than  any  other  dub-  j 
bing  material,  but  it  is  also  difficult  to 
handle.  Certain  dried  grasses  are  tough 
enough  to  be  used  as  bodies  when  woxmd 
on  a hook. 

And,  if  all  other  sources  of  fly  tying  ma- 
terial fail,  the  hunter  can  always  consider 
his  dog.  No,  he  need  not  shoot  it.  All  he 
has  to  do  to  get  dubbing  material  is  to  take 
a fine-toothed  comb  and  run  it  through  the 
dog’s  hair.  It  will  pick  up  some  of  the  downy 
underhairs,  and,  depending  upon  the  dog’s 
color  or  the  various  color  of  spots  on  it,  the 
tyer  will  get  some  interesting  shades.  Fly 
tyers  know  no  decency  and  will  shamelessly 
use  their  best  friends,  canine  or  human,  for 
materials.  We  have  even  cut  some  hair  from 
the  heads  of  other  hunters  because  it  looked 
like  it  would  make  interesting  streamer 
wings. 
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RIFLE  LOST.  An  Eddystone  Enfield 
rifle  in  Elk  County  near  Jefierson 
County  line  on  road  to  Halton  on  De- 
cember 2,  1947.  Reward  will  he  paid 
for  return  or  information  naming 
finder.  Flo  Winters,  P.  O.  Box  155, 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
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Miss  Evelyn  Thompson,  Secretary,  and  Lloyd  Reeves,  President,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Foxhunters  Association,  with  Barron  Run’s  Flying  Rapier,  first  place  foxhound  of 
the  all-age  dogs  at  the  annual  bench  show  and  field  trials  held  at  Fawn  Grove  last  October. 


SCARCITY  OF  MUSKRATS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

onth  or  season  that  is  normally  wet  or 
* )rmally  dry  in  this  area. 

The  weather  records  show  the  rainfall  to 
ive  been  very  nearly  the  same  all  over  the 
jrthwestern  section  of  Pennsylvania  in 
i46:  only  one  month  (February)  was  nor- 
al  in  precipitation;  11  months  were  40% 
I 60%  wetter  or  drier  than  normal. 

More  important  than  the  extreme  depart- 
res  from  normal  rainfall  was  the  unusual 
:quence  of  droughts  and  floods  during  1946. 
eginning  in  December  1945,  there  was  a 
eriod  of  five  months  which  was  deficient 
i rainfall.  February  was  normal,  but  the 
dier  four  months  were  25%  to  60%  de- 
cient,  and  the  rainfall  of  February  did  not 
Dmpensate  for  the  deficiency  of  the  pre- 
;ding  December  and  January.  In  May  and 
une,  the  extended  dry  period  was  abruptly 
;rminated  with  rainfall  60%  above  normal 
>r  both  months  resulting  in  a series  of 
estructive  floods  throughout  this  section. 

' Following  this  serious  flooding  were  three 
nusually  dry  months,  July,  August  and 
eptember,  with  rainfall  deficiencies  ranging 
rom  approximately  45%  to  60%  in  each 
lonth.  This  resulted  in  greatly  lowered 
^ater  levels  on  the  larger  streams  and  com- 
lete  drying  of  many  small  streams  and 
mail  marshes.  This  drought  was  brought 
> a close  in  October  with  rains  totalling 
0%  more  than  normal.  November  was  dry 
/ith  35%  less  rain  than  normal,  and  De- 
ember had  15%  less  than  normal.  Al- 
hough  December  1946  was  dry,  it  rained 
lore  than  in  November  and  brought  about 
urther  rises  in  stream  levels.  These  rises, 
(rhile  not  great,  were  sufficient  to  inter- 
ere  with  trapping. 

During  the  warm  months  muskrats  nor- 
nally  extend  their  activities  into  shallow 
vaters,  ditches  and  small  streams,  and  dur- 
ng  these  months  they  ordinarily  will  not 
fbandon  a marsh  or  stream  as  long  as  there 
s even  a little  water  still  available.  In  the 
all,  however,  they  move  into  places  that 
vill  normally  have  open  water  imder  the 
(.ce.  Here  they  construct  their  houses  or 
ix  up  bank  dens  and  spend  the  winter. 
■Because  of  this  behavior  low  water  levels 
m September  and  October  may  cause  greater 
movements  in  muskrat  populations  than  the 
I same  levels  would  in  mid-summer. 

Two  periods  in  1946  were  especially  de- 
structive to  muskrats.  One,  the  disastrous 
floods  of  May  and  June  coming  at  the  time 


Last  year  Pennsylvania  trappers  took  over 
600,000  muskrats  from  the  waterways  of  the 
state. 


when  there  was  the  greatest  number  of 
young  in  the  nest  probably  eliminated  the 
normal  spring  and  early  summer  increases 
in  muskrats  in  all  but  the  most  favorable 
places.  The  second  severe  period  was  the 
drought  of  August  and  September.  The 
reduced  stream  levels  and  the  drying  of  the 
small  streams  and  marshes  lasted  into  Oc- 
tober with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
muskrats  had  to  seek  other  areas.  Along 
large  streams,  long  stretches  of  shore  line 
may  be  made  uninhabitable  when  the  stream 
recedes  into  the  middle  of  its  channel  leav- 
ing wide  zones  of  bare  sand  and  gravel 
separating  it  from  the  shore,  but  com- 
plete drying  of  marshes  and  small  streams  is 
even  more  destructive  because  it  drives  the 
muskrats  overland  to  find  other  suitable 
quarters. 

So  it  seems  likely  that  an  unfavorable 
season  rather  than  disease  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  observed  drop  in  muskrat  popu- 
lation during  the  trapping  season  of  1946-47. 

An  examination  of  the  weather  records  for 
1947  shows  a similar  situation  in  northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania.  There  were  extensive 
floods  in  April  and  June  and  a record- 
breaking  dry  period  in  October  with  stream 
levels  remaining  unusually  low  right  up  to 
December.  Unlike  last  year,  however, 
ground  water  conditions  were  more  favor- 
able at  the  beginning  of  the  drought  so  that 
some  streams  were  not  affected  as  much  as 
they  had  been  last  year.  In  general,  this 
year  the  larger  streams  rather  than  the 
small  spring  runs  were  more  affected.  This 
analysis  would  seem  to  indicate  that  al- 
though there  may  be  more  muskrats  on  some 
streams  this  year,  in  general,  throughout 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  this  season  also 
will  yield  a poor  catch  of  muskrats. 


WINGS  WILL  HELP  CATCH 
Waterfowl  Trappers 

A new  Piper  Cub  Cruiser  on  floats  is 
being  presented  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  by  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute for  the  specific  purpose  of  appre- 
hending waterfowl  trappers,  poachers,  and 
other  violators  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area, 
it  was  announced  recently.  The  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  has  attained 
the  infamous  reputation  of  being  the  worst 
duck  trapping  area  on  the  continent  and 
drastic  steps  must  be  taken  to  curb  brazen, 
illegitimate  practices. 

The  small  amphibian,  which  can  swoop 
down  on  violators,  was  purchased  by  the 
Institute  with  funds  contributed  by  citizens 
interested  in  the  future  of  American  water- 
fo'vl.  Ownership  of  the  plane  will  be  vested 
in  the  Government. 

In  this  year  of  the  most  restrictive  water- 
fowl  regulations  in  history,  caused  by  low 
continental  populations,  it  is  only  natural 
that  conservationists  are  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  to  minimize  violations. 
With  the  use  of  a rented  airplane  with  floats, 
the  federal  enforcement  officers  already  have 
' roken  up  some  of  the  commercialized  duck 
trapping  operations. 

Answers  to  WHAT’S  WRONG 

1.  Bats  do  not  have  the  incisor  teeth  of 
rodents — but  a mouthful  of  sharp  tearing 
teeth,  including  4 canines  to  hold  their  in- 
sect prey. 

2.  Bats  normally  hibernate  in  the  winter 
months. 

3.  Loons  have  webbed  feet. 
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Why  Not  Introduce  Him  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News? 
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COVER— "THE  OTTER" 

Jacob  Bates  Abbott 


EDITORIAL 


February,  1948 


Conservation  Comes  to  Adams  County 

Early  in  January  a meeting  was  held  in  Gettysburg.  It  was  a meeting  that  marki  1 

the  beginning  of  a movement  in  Adams  County  similar  to  other  conservation  cru.sade. 

1 which  are  currently  sweeping  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  County  Soil  Conservation  District  program  climaxes  years  of  bitter  struggle.  It 
culminates  ideas  which  were  born  in  the  dust  storms  of  the  mid-thirties,  which  are 

startling  in  their  possibilities,  and,  finally,  which  are  ideas  that  form  the  crux  of  this 

country’s  future. 

Already  well  established  in  seventeen  counties  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Soil 
Conservation  Districts  in  Pennsylvania  date  from  1937  when  the  Pennsylvania  LA;gisla- 
ture  enacted  a Conservation  District  law.  permitting  the  landowners  of  any  section  of 
the  State,  whether  within  a single  county  or  not,  to  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Soil  Conservation  District  to  be  governed  by  elected  supervisors  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  a State  Soil  Conservation  Board. 

In  1945  the  provisions  of  this  enabling  act  were  altered  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
of  any  county  in  the  Commonwealth  to  declare  the  county  a Soil  Conservation  District 
to  be  governed  by  a board  of  directors  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners.  This 
board  consists  of  five  members,  including  one  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners. The  other  four  members  are  chosen  from  a list  of  eight  practical  farmers  nomi- 
nated by  farm  organizations  which  are  classed  as  county  wide  by  the  State  Soil  Con- 
servation Commission.  These  members  receive  no  compensation  other  than  traveling 
expenses. 

The  directors  have  the  power  to  conduct  surveys  as  to  soil  erosion  and  the  conser- 
vation and  the  improvement  of  the  use  of  land  in  their  district,  to  publish  the  results, 
and  to  publicize  preventive  measures.  They  may  employ  necessary  personnel  and.  to  the 
extent  of  their  available  funds,  they  may  cooperate  with  and  furnish  financial  or  other 
aid,  including  fertilizer,  seed  and  seedlings  for  erosion  control  or  soil  improvement,  to 
any  occupier  of  lands  in  the  district. 

They  may  acquire,  improve,  and  dispose  of  land,  make  available  equipment  and  ma- 
terials, and  in  cooperation  with  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of  Agriculture, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Commission,  develop  and  publish 
comprehensive  plans  for  erosion  control  in  their  district. 

In  Adams  County  the  directors  have  already  signed  agreements  with  the  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

In  short,  a Soil  Conservation  District,  once  established,  can  get  all  the  help  it  needs  from 
all  the  State  and  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  proper  land  use.  It  can  provide  com- 
plete management  plans  to  interested  farmers  at  no  cost  to  the  indivddual:  it  can  actively 
campaign  for  full  participation  and  support  from  not  only  landowners  in  the  county,  bi't 
also  from  all  persons  and  agencies  interested  in  those  landowners  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  entire  county  way  of  life. 

But  one  thing  it  cannot  do!  The  directors  of  a Soil  Conservation  District  cannot  force 
anyone  to  cooperate  nor  can  they  sign  any  agi’eement  without  mutual  consent.  Conserva- 
tion must  come  from  the  heart.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  transmit  your  heart's  desires- 
the  desire  to  conserve  your  land  for  your  posterity;  the  desire  to  improve  food  and  cover 
conditions  for  wildlife;  the  desire  to  improve  your  crop  yields;  the  desire  to  beautify 
your  country;  the  desire  to  better  your  way  of  life — into  concrete  action  of  mind. 

FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  OURSELVES,  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  YOUR  COUNTRY— CO- 
OPERATE WITH  YOUR  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICT  PROGRAM. 


Traini/ig  School  to  Reopen 

The  fifth  student  class,  consisting  of  thirty  men.  will  be  enrolled  in  the  Ross  E. 
Leffler  Training  School,  near  Brockway,  Jefferson  County,  on  Juno  1.  1948. 

Applicants  must  have  passed  their  twenty-third  (23d)  birthday  on  or  before 
January  1,  1948,  and  shall  not  have  passed  their  thirty-fifth  (33th)  birthday  prior 
to  that  date.  The  minimum  height  requirement  is  five  feet,  eight  inches  (S'  8'  t 
taken  in  stocking  feet.  The  minimum  weight  is  one  hundred  forty  (140)  pounds 
stripped  of  all  clothing.  There  are  exceptions  in  the  maximum  age  limit  for 
Acting  Game  Protectors,  Deputy  Game  Protectors,  and  veterans.  These  groups 
are  entitled  to  credits  in  the  written  examination,  which  will  be  held  early  in  Ma>-. 
There  is  also  an  exception  in  height  for  Acting  Game  Protectors  and  Deputy  Game 
Protectors.  Successful  applicants  must  pass  a rigid  physical  examination. 

The  Training  School  is  an  approved  educational  institution  for  the  training  of 
veterans  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Men  who  can  meet  the  requirements  may 
secure  further  information  concerning  the  coming  student  class  by  writin,g  to  Chiei 
of  Training,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Complete  details  edn- 
cerning  the  requirements  and  qualifications,  entrance  examinations,  etc.,  will  he 
published  in  the  March  number  of  the  Game  News. 


THE  BEAVER— LARGEST  RODENT  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  ONE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S  MOST  VALUABLE  FURBEARERS. 
A STATEWIDE  TRAPPING  SEASON  ON  THIS  ANIMAL  OPENS  FEBRUARY  15. 
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SUNSET  CONFESSION 


By  ED  SHIRK 


<<  A ND  I am  very  sorry  to  send  you  such 
■■  disappointing  news  at  this  late  date 
3ut  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  to  take 
:are  of  your  party  during  the  bear  season 
;his  year.” 

When  I read  those  words  from  a letter 
written  by  the  daughter  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  had  lived  during  the  past  six  bear 
iseasons,  my  stomach  just  twisted  up  in  a 
iknot;  then  hit  a new  low  as  far  as  sinking 
iis  concerned.  Here  it  was  just  four  weeks, 
two  days,  seven  hours  and  twenty-one  min- 
ates  prior  to  the  opening  bell  of  the  ’47  bear 
I season  and  me  and  the  gang  with  no  place 
to  stay  in  the  bear  coimtry. 

The  year  1939  had  marked  the  begirming 
of  a new  era  for  the  gang,  as  far  as  hunting 
was  concerned.  It  was  then  that  we  ven- 
tured farther  into  the  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  bear.  At  that  time  our  party  had 
numbered  12  men.  Our  first  trip  to  Potter 
County  was  unsuccessful  as  was  our  second 
as  far  as  reducing  the  bear  population  was 
concerned.  Our  third  year  saw  our  numbers 
reduced  to  eight,  with  a switch  from  Potter 
to  Lycoming  and  Sullivan  Counties.  This 
proved  more  satisfactory  in  that  we  did  not 
have  so  far  to  travel  and  it  put  us  on 
mountains  that  seemed  more  familiar  than 
did  those  chocolate  drop  “humps”  of  Potter 
County.  At  least  we  could  walk  more  than 
a hundred  yards  without  fear  of  falling  off 
a mountain  into  space. 

During  1943,  ’44,  and  ’45  some  of  the  boys 
were  in  the  Armed  Forces  so  all  hunting  ac- 
tivities, as  far  as  our  gang  was  concerned. 


were  postponed  until  the  reunion  in  1945. 
By  this  time  the  “Grim  Reaper”  had  cut  into 
the  group  and  we  were  down  to  a party  ot 
six.  Eagerly  and  faithfully,  the  reliable  six 
met  at  the  Shell  home  near  Croctor.  De- 
jectedly and  sorrowfully  they  returned  to 
their  homes  and  went  into  the  details  that 
go  with  explaining  to  the  “little  woman”  why 
there  would  be  no  bear  meat  on  the  table. 
Bear  hunters  are  “hep”  to  those  old  angles — 
“no  beechnuts  this  year,”  or  “Had  a hard 
cold  spell  up  there  and  the  bear  went  into 
hiberations  before  the  season  opened.”  Un- 
known to  us,  the  1947  season  was  to  be  a 
new  story. 

As  I finished  the  letter,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  jump  right  in  the  car  and  head  for 
Croctor  with  a heart  rendering  plea  of  re- 
consideration for  us  by  the  Shell  family. 
As  I talked  myself  out  of  this  idea,  it  sud- 
denly dawned  on  me  that  I was  failing  to 
utilize  the  fruits  of  mental  and  physical 
efforts  put  forth  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
back  in  1876.  I grabbed  the  phone  nervously 
dialed  for  Long  Distance,  and,  when  the  op- 
erator answered,  put  in  a call  for  the  Mills- 
grove  Hotel.  As  I waited  for  that  call  to  go 
through,  my  heart  was  pounding  like  ;i 
ruffed  grouse’s  wings  on  a hollow  log.  The 
voice  of  the  proprietor  reassured  me,  how- 
ever, and  I went  into  a weak  plea  for  pos- 
sible reservations  at  the  hotel.  The  “God  of 
Nimrod”  was  with  me.  I was  finally  assured 
that  my  party  could  be  taken  care  of. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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THE  DEVASTATIONS 


By  R.  L. 

Former  Dean  of  Agriculture, 


In  1942  and  for  at  least  30  years  preceding,  a splendid  pool  existed  below  the  leaning 
pine  tree.  The  great  flood  filled  the  old  stream  bed  with  stones  as  shown  at  the  right 
of  the  smaller  stump  and  the  stream  is  now  divided  by  the  larger  stump. 


ON  July  18,  1942,  when  a great  flood  ripped 
out  the  Potter  County  Austin  dam, 
played  havoc  in  the  town  of  Austin,  de- 
stroyed bridges,  overflowed  highways,  car- 
ried away  precious  soil  and  damaged  valley 
crops  and  buildings,  perhaps  no  one  but 
ardent  fishermen  gave  any  thought  to  what 
was  happening  to  the  trout  streams  of  the 
region.  They  know  how  an  uncontrolled 
flood  destroys  cover  for  fish  life;  transports 
to  larger  streams  the  smaller  aquatic  forms 
of  life  thus  decreasing  the  food  supply  for 
fish;  deposits  huge  piles  of  stones  and  gravel, 
forcing  the  current  when  the  stream  is  low 
through  the  deposits  instead  of  over  the 
normal  stream  bed;  tears  down  the  banks 
of  the  channel  thus  increasing  its  width  and 
decreasing  its  depth;  and  a great  flood  in 
a swift,  tumbling  mountain  stream  may 
cause  almost  the  complete  loss  of  its  fish 
population. 

The  headwaters  of  Trout  Run  are  about 
twelve  miles  south  east  of  Austin.  This 
stream,  tributary  of  Kettle  Creek  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Hammersley  Fork,  provides  ideal 
conditions  for  brook  trout.  Not  only  is  it 
clear  and  cold  and  the  volume  of  flow  at 
least  fairly  satisfactory  even  during  drouths, 
but  it  also  has  superb  aesthetic  qualities. 
A days  outing  on  rugged,  romantic  Trout 
Run  is  a delightful  experience  regardless 
of  the  number  of  speckled  beauties  that  may 
be  creeled.  It  is  a popular  stream  of  the 
Anglers  Fraternity. 

Knowing  that  the  entire  Austin  region 
was  disastrously  deluged  by  heavy  rains, 
naturally  we  were  concerned  about  Trout 
Run  and  decided  to  investigate  the  situation 
after  the  water  had  receded.  So,  with 
camera  in  hand  we  began  our  trek  at  the 
mouth  and  moved  up  stream  to  the  various 
branches.  The  destruction  on  this  little 
stream  caused  by  just  one  flood  was  almost 
unbelievable.  For  the  first  mile  in  the 
open  meadow  very  large  areas  were  cov- 
ered with  stones  and  gravel.  Practically 
no  feature  remained  in  this  part  of  the 


stream  which  made  it  so  attractive  in 
former  years. 

Then,  as  we  entered  the  wooded  area  at 
the  head  of  the  meadow,  where  for  more 
than  three  decades  we  had  fished  beautiful 
productive  pools,  the  situation  was  even 
more  distressing.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
right  fork  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wykoff 
branch,  a distance  of  one  mile,  only  a few 
good  pools  had  escaped  destruction.  Long 
stretches  of  the  stream  contained  no  pools 
that  would  afford  food  and  cover  for  fish  life. 
In  some  instances  the  flood  had  cut  under 
the  treeless  banks  and  extracted  a toll  of 
soil,  stones  and  gravel  aggregating  hun- 
dreds of  tons.  In  other  instances  the  swift, 


The  great  flood  of  1942  increased  the 
t'.'.e  pool  will  be  permanent. 


powerful  current  washed  out  trees  along 
the  banks,  causing  them  to  fall  into  the 
channel  and  to  leave  the  unprotected  banks 
to  the  mercy  of  future  floods.  ' 

One  of  the  most  harmful  effects  of  this 
great  flood  in  Trout  Run  was  the  scarring 
and  polishing  of  the  larger  rock  surfaces,' 
thus  destroying  innumerable  minute  forms 
of  aquatic  life  and  also  conditions  so  essen- 
tial for  their  existence.  Later  in  the  season 
when  the  water  was  low  we  found  an 
exceedingly  small  population  of  brook  trout. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  the  tremendous  destruction' 
wrought  by  just  one  flood  in  this  important 
trout  stream.  The  accompanying  photo-' 
graphs  will  give  readers  a better  idea  oi 
the  damages.  All  except  one  in  the  forest 
at  the  head  of  the  main  stream,  were  made 
between  the  mouth  of  the  right  fork  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Wykoff  branch,  a distance 
of  one  mile. 

The  first  time  I cast  a fly  in  romantic 
Trout  Run  was  in  1910.  And  what  a stream 
is  was  37  years  ago!  It  contained  many 
small  but  fairly  deep  pools  below  and  along 
side  large  rocks  and  logs.  The  last  of  the 


size  and  depth  ot  this  pool.  It  is  likely  that 
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This  white  birch,  which  protects  the  stream  bank,  cannot  withstand  many  more  floods. 


F ONE  FLOOD 

'ATTS 


jinnsylvania  State  College 


rgin  timber  had  been  cut  out  a few  years 
fore  and  the  vegetation  on  the  hillsides 
nsisted  mainly  of  brambles  and  low  grow- 
g trees  and  bushes. 

Thirty-seven  years  ago  Trout  Run  was 
fisherman’s  paradise.  Every  pool  was 
eming  with  brook  trout  and  it  was  not 
fficult  to  take  the  legal  limit  of  40  trout 
a days  fishing.  In  a days  catch  you 
ould  be  certain  to  have  several  ten  inches 
id  probably  some  a foot  or  more  in  length, 
le  stream  was  not  stocked  at  that  time  but 
e natural  propagation  was  enormous. 

The  region  was  also  a hunter’s  paradise, 
lere  were  literally  thousands  'of  ruffed 
ouse  and  rabbits.  The  forests  provided 
:rfect  conditions  for  both  of  these  species 
r there  was  a great  abundance  of  food  and 
e finest  cover  everywhere.  For  a number 
years  the  illegal  shooting  of  grouse  for 
mmercial  purposes  was  a troublesome 
oblem.  The  more  elderly  sportsmen  of 
e state  will  recall  swell  city  dinners  when 
e guests  feasted  on  grouse  from  the  Kettle 
'eek  country. 

Rabbits  were  to  be  found  in  large  num- 
Ts  throughout  this  extensive  area  of  cut- 


over land;  and  snowshoe  hares  were  plenti- 
ful on  the  higher  areas  where  they  found 
especially  favorable  conditions  in  “fallen 
timber.” 

With  our  perennial  controversy  over  the 
control  of  predators,  particularly  both  species 
of  foxes,  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
all  the  predatory  animals  common  to  Penn- 
sylvania, including  the  wildcat,  were  exceed- 
ingly plentiful  in  the  Kettle  Creek  country 
during  the  same  period  when  there  was  such 
a high  population  of  grouse  and  rabbits.  In 
other  words  there  was  ample  food  and  cover 
for  both  game  and  predators. 

Now,  what  has  happened  in  the  Trout  Run 
section  and  on  practically  every  acre  of  the 
Kettle  Creek  region? 


First,  the  removal  of  the  virgin  timber 
greatly  reduced  the  water  holding  capacity 
of  the  forests.  That  is  the  first  reason  why 
the  July  1942  flood  was  so  disastrous  to 
Trout  Run.  The  surfaces  of  trunks,  branches 
and  leaves  on  the  trees  of  a virgin  forest 
hold  an  enormous  amount  of  water. 

Second,  the  numerous  uncontrolled  fires 
that  swept  through  the  Kettle  Creek  woods 
after  the  timber  was  cut.  destroying  young 
trees  and  burning  up  the  sponge-like  water 
absorbing  humus  of  the  land,  is  the  second 
very  important  reason  why  such  a disastrous 
flood  ravaged  Trout  Run.  Note  the  black, 
charred  stumps  in  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs. 

Third,  the  exceedingly  large  deer  popula- 
tion which  roamed  the  Kettle  Creek  country 
must  also  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
disastrous  Trout  Run  flood.  Look  again  at 
the  photograph  with  the  big.  black  stump  in 
the  middle.  Note  that  there  are  no  small 
seedling  trees  or  any  other  kind  of  low 
growing  vegetation.  Everything  has  been 
browsed  off  as  soon  as  the  plants  appeared, 
thus  depriving  the  forest  of  additional  water 
holding  capacity. 

Not  only  are  deer  largely  responsible  for 
the  reduced  water  holding  capacity  of  Kettle 
Creek  forest  lands  but  they  share  very 
conspicuously  in  the  destruction  of  cover  so 
essential  to  small  game.  Some  of  our  out- 
standing wildlife  s}>ecialists  believe  that  th" 
Pennsylvania  deer  herd  is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  depicted  grouse  and  rabbit 
populations  in  forest  areas. 

The  practical  question  is.  how  can  we 
avert  the  terrible  ilcstruction  of  great  floods 
in  our  most  important  trout  streams?  It  i.^ 
conceded  that  the  builtling  of  a large  num- 
ber of  dams  would  be  of  great  value.  The 
expense  involved  in  their  construction  is  the 
chief  objection.  The  control  of  forest  fires 
is  being  unusually  well  handled  by  the  State 


In  this  instance  the  flood  deposited  many  rocks  and  stones  in  the  old  stream  bed  • j n .-.-n 

and  caused  a shift  in  the  stream  to  the  left  bank.  {L  ontnuied  on  I aye  2o) 
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FEBRUAP 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE 
OF  THE  WAPITIS 

By  COLONEL  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 


breaking  over  the  stones,  the  homesick  young 
woman’s  little  Bosnian  rat  hound  began  to 
bark — he  had  jackal  blood  in  his  veins  and 
his  bark  was  apt  to  trail  off  in  a high  key. 
Looking  up  she  saw  him,  his  little  nose 
pressed  between  the  fence  pickets,  aroused 
by  something.  A second  glance  revealed  a 
great  beast,  almost  drab  in  color,  with  huge 
antlers  in  the  velvet,  a bull  wapiti,  known 
to  Pennsylvanians  as  an  “elk.”  Following 
him  in  single  file  along  the  wagon-road, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  creek,  came  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight — she 
was  almost  tired  of  counting  before  the  six- 
teenth cow  appeared  out  of  the  gloom  of 
the  tall  “white”  hemlocks.  Some  of  them 
had  calves  at  their  feet,  [ungracefully! 
stumbling  along. 

Jumping  to  her  feet  Mrs.  Savina  Carson 
stared  and  stared.  She  had  been  told  that 
there  were  panthers  and  wolves  and  bears 
away  up  on  the  summit,  in  the  Black  Forest 
where  Soldiers’  Run  had  its  head,  but  never 
such  gigantic  stags  as  big  as  horses.  The 
majestic  bull  and  his  family  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  little  rat  hound,  or  her  presence 
on  the  porch,  but  marched  along  toward  Pine 
Creek,  in  leisurely,  measured  tread.  When 
they  were  gone  Mrs.  Carson  went  inside 
and  locked  the  door  and  hung  her  ghusla  on 
a nail  in  the  parlor.  The  next  morning  she 


went  to  see  her  middle-aged  friend,  Mh: 
Martha  Gamble  who  lived  in  the  old  home 
stead  overlooking  the  Birch  Islands  just  be 
low  where  Cedar  Run  fuses  with  the  Ti 
adaghton. 

“What  was  it  I saw  last  night,  there  wer 
seventeen  or  more  of  them,  great,  ungainlj 
horse-like  creatures,  queer-colored  almos 
like  foresters  green?”  she  asked.  “Com 
with  me,”  said  her  friend,  as  she  led  he 
around  the  house,  on  the  boardwalk.  “Loo 
out  there  you  will  see  them  now.”  In  th 
shade  among  the  wooded  islands  they  stoo 
browsing,  but  for  the  sunlight  concealed  b 
nature’s  protective  coloration,  and  yet  s 
very  close.  There  they  were — the  great  bu 
with  his  horns  like  in  a brown  velvet  jacke 
“You  are  all  alone,  spend  the  day  wit 
me,”  said  Mrs.  Gamble  to  her  much  ex 
cited  foreign  friend.  ! 

Mrs.  Carson  spent  the  day  at  the  Gambl, 
mansion,  but  every  now  and  then  would  tak 
a look  at  the  band  of  wapitis  feeding  or  rest 
ing  on  the  island.  | 

As  the  heart  of  the  July  day  advancec 
the  band  became  bolder  and  stood  in  th 
creek  as  cattle  often  do,  while  they  swun 
their  heads  from  side  to  side  to  drive  awa 
the  flies.  They  were  still  there  when  th 
sun  set  and  twilight  brought  back  St.  John 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 


HIS  is  a story  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a great  band  of  wap- 
itis on  Tiadaghton  (Pine 
Creek)  in  the  summer  of 
1863  when  all  the  hunters  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cedar  Run 
and  Soldiers’  Run  were  ab- 
sent in  the  Civil  War.  In  fact  Soldiers’  Run 
got  its  name  one  year  because  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  boy  had  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  It  was  a clear  July 
evening  and  those  who  remained  at  their 
homes  were  waiting  for  news  from  Gettys- 
burg. 

Mrs.  Savina  Carson,  then  a young  bride, 
was  seated  on  her  porch,  playing  the  ghusla 
and  thinking  of  her  beloved  pine-covered 
Mount  Loucen  in  far-off  Dalmatia.  She  had 
married  a Pennsylvania  timberland  owner 
in  Philadelphia  soon  after  her  arrival  there 
from  the  Adriatic  coast,  her  brother  having 
been  concerned  in  a plot  to  murder  King 
Danilos  I,  of  Montenegro.  Suddenly  in  the 
calm,  cool  twilight,  broken  only  by  the 
crickets  and  the  sound  of  Soldiers’  Run 
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OLD  BRUIN  AND  THE  BOYS 


By  LUKE  D.  CRIDER 


IJACK  in  the  gay  late  nineties,  when  I 
» was  young,  we  had  a good  bit  of  fun 
ith  an  old  bruin.  It  happened  this  way. 
One  day  I was  coming  up  Ram  Hollow 
om  work.  It  was  late  in  the  fall  and 
ere  was  a light  covering  of  snow  on  the 
■ound.  When  I got  home,  my  father  who 
as  nicknamed  “Chief,”  said  to  me,  “Son, 
d you  see  any  game  tracks  on  your  route?” 
“Yes,”  I replied,  “I  saw  a bear’s  tracks 
;st  below  Tom’s  Hollow.  They  crossed 
am  Hollow  going  south  toward  Bryan’s 
idge,  Dad.” 

All  the  Chief  answered  was,  “He  did,  huh.” 
hen,  after  a little  thought,  he  said,  “I  know 
here  there  is  a hole  on  that  ‘pint.’  It’s 
itting  cold  as  blazes  and  he’s  apt  to  go  in.” 
hat  sounded  good  to  me  because  I knew 
le  Chief  wouldn’t  be  satisfied  until  he  found 
at  and  I liked  the  excitement  of  a hunt. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  Chief  said  to 
le,  “Luke,  you  lock  the  oxen  to  the  sled 
"id  we’ll  go  out  on  the  ridge  to  get  some 
ine  knots  for  kindling.  We’ll  take  a gun 
long  and  look  at  the  bear  hole  while  we 
re  there.” 

' That  put  the  hunting  spirit  in  me  so  I 
ailed  one  of  my  younger  brothers,  Roy, 
) go  along  with  us.  Roy  was  just  big 
tiough  to  carry  the  old  Mosser  gun  which 
)oked  like  a crow-bar  with  a big  knob 
ticking  up  on  it. 


Well,  we  got  our  pine  knots  and  the.n 
went  to  look  at  the  bear  den.  The  Chief 
was  quite  a hunter  and  a dead  shot  and, 
as  we  got  near  to  the  hole,  he  said,  “Take 
it  steady,  boys,  he  may  be  in.  He’s  been 
here  all  right.”  Then  we  lads  got  very 
curious  to  know  how  Dad  knew  that  the 
bear  had  been  there. 

“See  those  twigs  that  are  chewed  up?” 
said  Dad,  pointing  to  one  here  and  another 
there.  “He  makes  his  bed  with  them.” 

It  was  pretty  slippery  as  the  snow  was 
frozen  with  a hard  crust.  So  we  maneuvered 
around  until  we  got  below  the  hole.  Then 
the  Chief  sneaked  up  very  cautiously  and 
peered  into  the  hole.  From  where  he  stood, 
he  could  see  the  back  end  of  the  den. 

“Yes,  boys,”  he  said,  “old  bruin  has  been 
here,  but  he’s  gone  now.”  Then  we  all  got 
closer  to  the  den  and  talked  about  old 
bruin’s  winter  habits.  We  were  curious 
about  his  winter  quarters  and  I was  dis  - 
appointed  that  the  adventure  was  over  be- 
fore it  really  had  begun.  Thus,  I said  to 
the  Chief,  “You  hold  my  gun.  I'm  going 
to  crawl  in  and  see  what  kind  of  a bed  he 
makes  for  winter.” 

The  Chief  took  the  gun  and  I started  my 
adventure.  There  was  a little  dry  chestnut 
pole  that  had  fallen  across  the  hole  and  it 
had  some  sharp  knots  on  it.  I had  to  crawl 
pretty  low  to  get  under  it.  I squirmed  and 
wiggled  till  I got  through  to  the  inside.  And 


when  I got  in  the  one  end,  that  other  end 
certainly  looked  dark.  After  wiggling  along 
for  about  eight  or  ten  feet,  I lay  still  until 
my  eyes  got  sort  of  used  to  the  darkness. 
Aided  by  what  little  light  came  in  over  my 
back,  I saw  a dark  looking  spot  almost 
opposite  my  head.  The  longer  I lay  in  the 
dark,  the  better  I could  see.  Finally,  I saw 
two  shiny  eyes  that  looked  like  a couple  of 
shoe  buttons.  Then  I could  see  his  brown 
nose.  Then  I could  see  his  head  very  clearly 
and  I knew  it  was  old  bruin  himself. 

Believe  it  or  not.  I didn't  stay  to  ask  him 
any  questions  and  lost  no  time  in  getting 
started  back  out.  I had  to  crawl  backwards 
and  was  doing  fairly  well  until  my  coat  tail 
got  fast  on  one  of  the  knots  on  that  pole 
which  was  over  the  hole.  This  interfered 
with  my  progress  and  wasn't  any  too  good 
for  my  disposition,  but  finally  I got  out.  1 
told  the  Chief  that  a bear  was  in  theie 
after  all  but  he  wanted  to  know  how  1 had 
arrived  at  that  conclusion. 

"Why.  he's  in  there  because  I saw  him 
real  close.'’ 

The  Chief  replied.  "May',  c you  saw  ,i 
rabbit.” 

"If  it's  a rabbit,  it  has  a bear's  head  on 
it.”  I answered. 

"In  that  case,  if  you  arc  sure  it's  a bear, 
we'll  cut  a couple  of  chunks  of  wood  to 
block  the  hole,"  said  Dad. 

{Continued  on  Page  28) 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BLACKBEAR  KILLS  1939-1941 


From  the  data  obtained  from  previou.3 
studies  of  the  growth  and  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania black  bears, “ it  apears  reasonable  to 
assume  that  practically  all  November  killed 
bears  weighing  less  than  125  pounds  hog- 
dressed  are  yearlings  (approximately  21 
months  old),  that  the  majority  of  those  run- 
ning from  125  to  174  pounds  are  two-year- 
olds  (33)  months),  that  the  bulk  of  those 
from  175  to  249  pounds  in  weight  are  three- 
year-olds  (45  months),  and,  finally,  that  al- 
most every  individual  scaling  over  250 
pounds  dressed  is  more  than  48  months  old. 
Combining  these  assumptions  with  the  data 
shown  in  Table  VII,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
composition  of  the  average  annual  kill  is 
roughly  as  follows:  Yearlings — 15%,  two- 

year-olds — 35%,  three-year-olds — 30%,  and 
bears  over  48  months  of  age — 20%.  These 
figures  may  be  far  from  accurate,  but  they 
are  the  best  that  can  be  derived  from  avail- 
able data. 

All  successful  hunters  were  asked  to  re- 
port on  the  general  condition  of  the  animals 
they  killed.  Approximately  80%  (1,292) 

were  classed  as  being  in  good  (fat  and  well- 
furred)  condition,  roughly  16%  (270)  were 
considered  fair,  while  less  than  3%  (48)  were 
poor,  with  little  or  no  fat  and/or  poor  pelt. 
The  yearly  figures  are  as  follows: 


1 Official  Pennsylvania  record:  633  pounds  live 
•weight,  538  pounds  hog-dressed,  killed  in  Pike 
Co.,  4 December  1923. 

^Gerstell,  R..  1939.  The  growth  and  size  of 
Pennsylvania  blackbears.  Penna.  Game  News, 
Vol.  X,  No.  8,  Pg.  4. 


By  RICHARD  GERSTELL 
Part  II 


Year 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not  Re- 
ported 

Total 

1939 

423 

97 

19 

4 

543 

1940 

419 

74 

11 

19 

523 

1941 

450 

99 

18 

2 

569 

Totals 

1,292 

270 

48 

25 

1,635 

The  lucky  gunners  reported  that  21 
(13.5%)  of  the  bears  killed  had  been  prc 
viously  wounded,  most  of  them  just  prk 
to  their  being  killed.  Approximately  83' 
(1,358)  showed  no  signs  of  previous  injur 
while  information  concerning  57  (3.5%) 


Table  VIII 

SUMMARY  OF  HUNTERS'  ANALYSIS  OF  FOODS  CONTAINED 


IN  530  BEAR  STOMACHS 


NUMBERS 

OP  TIMES  NOTED 

FOOD  ITEMS 

1939 

(206) 

1940 

(131) 

1941 

(193) 

In 

All  3 Years  (530) 

Alone 

Total 

Alone 

Total 

Alone 

Total 

Alone 

% 

Total 

% 1 

Plant  Poods 

Acorns 

101 

152 

16 

33 

120 

164 

237 

44.7% 

349 

65.8% 

Apples 

14 

39 

20 

35 

1 

7 

35 

6.6% 

81 

15.3-?? 

Beechnuts 

4 

26 

13 

24 

7 

23 

24 

4.5% 

73 

13.8% 

Corn 

1 

4 

14 

20 

1 

7 

16 

3.0% 

31 

5.8% 

"Berries” 

1 

9 

5 

8 

4 

7 

10 

1.4% 

24 

4.5% 

"Bark” 

1 

6 

3 

4 

1 

6 

5 

0.9% 

16 

3.0% 

"Nuts” 

6 

1 

2 

7 

2 

0.4% 

14 

2.6% 

Grapes 

2 

8 

1 

3 

2 

0.4% 

12 

2.3% 

"Leaves” 

2 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 

0.6% 

11 

2.1% 

"Greens" 

5 

2 

i 

2 

1 

0.2% 

9 

1.7% 

"Seeds" 

i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0.2% 

6 

1.1% 

"Roots” 

3 

3 

6 

1.1% 

Animal  Foods 

Deer 

3 

3 

17 

21 

1 

1 

21 

4.0% 

25 

4.7% 

"Grubs” 

4 

2 

9 

2 

0.4% 

13 

2.5%  1 

Honey,  Bees  or  Comb 

i 

2 

3 

4 

3 

4 

0.8% 

9 

1.7% 

"Meat” 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0.4% 

7 

1.3% 

NOTES:  In  the  headings,  the  figures  in  parentheses  indicate  numbers  of  stomachs  with  food; 

"Alone”  indicates  the  number  of  times  each  item  was  the  only  one  noted  in  a stomach;  "Total” 
indicates  the  number  of  times  each  item  was  noted  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  some! 
other  item;  while  "%”  indicates  the  percentage  of  all  530  stomachs  which  contained  the  item. I 
Additional  food  items  noted  (all  were  found  in  less  than  1%  of  all  stomachs  containing  food),| 
together  with  the  numbers  of  stomachs  in  which  they  were  noted  alone  or  in  combination  with  , 
other  items,  were  as  follows:  "Laurel" — 3,  "Grass” — 3,  "Twigs” — 3,  Ferns — 3,  Cherries — 3,  Teaberries 
— 2,  Chestnuts — 1,  Hazelnuts — 1,  Thornapples — 1,  "Birch" — 1,  "Pine  Needles” — 1,  "Fruit” — 1,  Bab- 1 
bit — 3,  Sheep — 1,  Grouse — 1,  Ants — 1,  Raccoon — 1 and  Bear — 1. 
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icking.  The  seasonal  totals  are  presented 
elow. 


ear 

Previously 

Wounded 

No 

Wounds 

Information 

Lacking 

Total 

139 

61 

474 

8 

543 

140 

88 

400 

35 

523 

111 

71 

484 

14 

569 

otals 

220 

1,358 

57 

1,635 

A total  of  176 

(10.8%) 

of  the  men  who 

agged  bears  reported  that 

one  or  more  cubs 

'ere  running  with  the  animal  killed 

at  the 

me  it  was  shot. 

Since  i 

t is  reasonable  to 

ippose  that  young  would 

be  found  only  in 

le  company  of 

females. 

presumably  their 

(Others,  this  means  that  roughly  25% 

of  the 

11  females  killed  were  accompanied  by 
ibs,  numbering  331  in  all.  The  latter  fig- 
re  represents  nearly  50%  of  the  total  num- 
;r  of  cubs  reported  as  seen  by  the  suc- 
hssful  hunters.  Detailed  statistics  for  each 
1:  the  three  seasons  are  summarized  below. 


Number  of  Bears  Accompanied  by  Cubs 
When  Shot 


jsar 

With 
1 Cub 

With 
2 Cubs 

With 
3 Cubs 

With 
4 Cubs 

Total 

39 

20 

41 

3 

3 

67 

40 

18 

30 

8 

3 

59 

41 

14 

28 

8 

50 

itals 

52 

99 

19 

6 

176 

A total  of  606  (37.1%)  of  the  lucky  hunters 
tamined  the  stomachs  of  the  animals  they 
Idled.  Though  the  data  obtained  are  not  so 
fined  as  those  reported  by  trained  tech- 
jicians,  the  resulting  analysis  provides  a 
ealth  of  valuable  information. 

Almost  90%  (545)  of  the  stomachs  ex- 
nined  held  some  food,  while  the  remain - 
ig  10%  (61)  were  empty.  Of  the  former, 
i>,  or  2.5%  of  the  total,  contained  foods 
ihich  could  not  be  identified  by  the  hunters. 


In  the  other  530,  a total  of  34  diflcrent 
“items”  of  food — certain  of  those  classifica- 
tions are  naturally  rather  broad  and  others 
not  highly  specific — were  reported.  Twenty- 
four  were  plant  and  10  were  animal  foods. 
Roughly  71%  (376)  contained  only  one  par- 
ticular item,  25%  (132)  held  two  items  in 
varied  combinations,  about  4%  (20)  were 

filled  with  a number  of  mixtures  of  three 
different  foods,  while  one  held  four  and 
another  five  separate  items. 

Table  VIII  presents  a summary  analysis 
of  the  food  items  observed  by  the  hunters 
in  the  530  stomachs  mentioned  above.  The 
most  interesting  data  are  the  year  statistics 
covering  the  12  plant  and  four  animal  foods 
which  were  listed  as  occurring  in  at  least 
1%  of  all  tomachs  in  question. 

The  figures  clearly  show  that  acorns  are 
by  far  the  favorite  November  food  of  Penn- 
sylvania black  bears.  Over  44%  of  the  530 
tomachs  analyzed  contained  only  acorns, 
while  almost  66%  held  the  nuts  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  foods.  Apples  and 
beechnuts  were  the  only  two  additional  items 
noted  in  over  10%  of  the  stomachs.  Deer 
and  “grubs”  were  the  two  animal  foods  most 
frequently  noted,  but. neither  of  these  was 
observed  in  more  than  25  (less  than  5%) 
stomachs. 

Over  45%  (744)  of  the  successful  hunters 
reported  that  their  kills  were  checked  by 
state  game  protectors.  Roughly  56%  of  the 
gunners  stated  that,  insofar  as  they  know, 
their  bags  were  not  actually  observed  by 
wardens,  while  53  men  failed  to  report  on 
this  subject.  The  yearl.y  breakdown  is  given 
below. 


Over  10%  of  suecessfiil  bear  hunters  report 
that  one  or  more  cubs  were  runnini;  with  the 
mother  when  shot. 


Checked  bv 

Not 

No 

Year 

Officials 

Checked 

Statement 

Total 

1939 

240 

292 

11 

543 

1940 

235 

253 

35 

523 

1941 

269 

293 

7 

569 

Totals 

744 

838 

53 

1.635 

Shooting  Data 

Of  the  1,635  successful  hunters,  1,600  pro- 
vided information  concerning  the  caliber  or 
gauge  of  the  gun  used  in  making  their  kills. 
Approximately  96.5%  (1.547)  of  the  bears 
bagged  were  taken  with  rifles.  These  in- 
cluded guns  of  35  different  calibers,  ranging 
from  the  comparatively  light  .220*  to  a hefty 
.50  caliber  muzzle  loader.  Fifty-three  (3.3%) 


* The  use  of  .22  and  .25  caliber  rlmflre  cart- 
ridges for  hunting  big  game  is  prohibited  by  law. 


Table  IX 

CALIBER  OR  GAUGE  OF  GUNS  USED  BY 
1,600  SUCCESSFUL  HUNTERS 


Number 

of  Hunters 

Gauge  of  Gun 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

Rifles-Callber 

.220 

1 

1 

1 

*> 

.25 

1 

2 

3 

.25-20 

1 

1 

.25-35 

2 

2 

4 

.250-3000 

9 

8 

9 

26 

.256 

1 

1 

.257 

i 

1 

1 

3 

.270 

10 

6 

5 

21 

7 mm. 

1 

1 

7.62  mm. 

3 

1 

2 

() 

.30-30 

70 

74 

7.5 

219 

.300 

69 

72 

81 

222 

.30-40 

52 

43 

56 

151 

.30-’06 

87 

7G 

102 

265 

.300  Mag. 

1 

1 

.303* 

23 

is 

18 

50 

8 m m . 

y 

11 

0 

27 

.32 

68 

74 

61 

203 

.32-20 

1 

2 

3 

.32-40 

2 

2 

3 

7 

.33 

7 

() 

5 

18 

.348 

18 

14 

13 

45 

.35 

69 

55 

81 

205 

.375  Mag. 

I 

1 

.38-40 

3 

1 

6 

10 

.38-55 

5 

7 

7 

19 

.40-60 

1 

1 

.40-65 

1 

1 

.40-82 

2 

2 

.405  Mag. 

2 

2 

4 

.44 

i 

2 

3 

.44-40 

4 

1 

5 

.45-70 

1 

1 

2 

4 

.45-90 

2 

2 

.50  Muz.  Load. 

1 

1 

TOTAL— Rifles 

520 

482 

545 

1.54T 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Claude  Rhoades  on  his  first  bear  hunt  downed  this  119-pound  Bruin  in  McKean 
County  several  years  ago. 
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The  great  horned  owl  is  often  called  “The 
tiger  of  the  air.” 


IN  any  discussion  of  the  winged  gangsters 
who  contribute  materially  to  the  deple- 
tion of  game  birds  and  other  small  game 
animals  in  Pennsylvania  covers,  the  Great 
Horned  Owl  certainly  merits  primary  con- 
sideration and  in  the  minds  of  many  con- 
servation men  and  sportsmen  alike,  is  today 
accorded  the  rank  of  number  one  Predator- 
in-Chief. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  much  emphasis 
been  placed  on  the  extermination  of  these 
creatures  to  a point  where  their  presence  in 
small  game  territory  may  not  be  considered 
a limiting  factor  in  the  reproductiveness  of 
small  game  in  its  particular  environment. 
Certainly  no  conservation  officer  or  con- 
servation-minded sportsman  would  advocate 
the  complete  extermination  of  any  species  of 
wildlife,  regardless  of  their  destructive  na- 
ture but  it  is  evident  that  some  control  must 
be  exercised  over  the  Great  Horned  Owl 
and  their  numbers  reduced  to  a controllable 
minimum.  Owing  to  its  nocturnal  habits 
the  bird  is  not  easily  seen  and  probably  the 
majority  of  the  birds  probated  for  bounty, 
especially  during  the  fall  months,  are  those 
accidentally  discovered  by  hunters. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl,  (Buho  virginianus 
-virginianus)  commonly  called  the  Hoot  Owl 
or  Big  Hoot  Owl,  is  a native  bird  and  has 
un  extensive  range  in  North  America.  From 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  New- 
foundland south  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Flor- 
ida, west  as  far  as  Wisconsin,  eastern  Min- 
nesota, Iowa  and  eastern  Texas.  By  reason 
cf  the  live  food  available  in  winter  it  is 
non-migratory,  wandering  away  from  its 
chosen  nesting  ground  only  under  the  stress 
of  threatened  starvation  and  in  due  course 
of  time  returning  again. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  a large  bird, 
with  conspicuous  ear-like  tufts  of  feathers 
on  his  head  from  which  he  gets  his  name. 
These  funnel-shaped  tufts  are  said  to  aid 
his  sense  of  hearing  which  is  probably  the 
most  acute  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
female  is  approximately  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  height,  the  male  slightly 
smaller.  The  wingspread  is  from  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  inches  in  length,  the  color 
ranging  from  black  and  buff  on  the  ear- 
tufts  and  head  to  a mottled  buffy  brown 
with  darker  bars  on  the  wings  and  tail, 


THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 


By  T.  W.  MEEHAN 


throat  whitish,  underparts  generally  whitish- 
buff  with  dusky  spots  on  the  breast  which 
become  bars  on  the  sides  and  flanks.  The 
bill  is  black,  the  eyes  a hard,  bright,  yellow 
and  the  toes  of  both  male  and  female  are 
fully  feathered.  The  average  weight  of  the 
adult  female  is  about  four  pounds,  the  male 
weighing  slightly  less. 

When  in  flight  the  Great  Horned  Owl  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  other  birds  of 
prey  by  his  large  square  head,  and  when 
perched  on  a snag  or  limb,  he  sits  straight 
upright.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
legs  are  set  far  back  on  his  body. 


He  is  known  to  strike  down  geese  and  turkeys 
many  times  his  weight  and  size. 

In  nesting,  the  Great  Horned  Owl  is  the 
earliest  of  all  our  native  species  and  its 
breeding  habits  are  peculiar.  The  eggs  are 
laid  before  the  first  of  March  and  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  their  being  laid 
as  early  as  the  first  week  in  February  or 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  January  when 
the  winter  has  been  unusually  mild,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  And  an  Owl 
incubating  stolidly  under  a thick  blanket  of 
snow.  Two  eggs  are  the  normal  complement 
and  frequently  they  are  laid  with  an  inter- 
val of  several  days  between  thern  for  often 
a nest  is  found  to  contain  a partly  fledged 
bird  and  an  unhatched  egg.  The  Owl  is  one 
of  the  few  birds  that  begins  to  incubate 
with  the  laying  of  the  first  egg,  thus  caus- 
ing the  young  to  hatch  on  different  days. 
The  incubation  period  is  about  four  weeks 
and  the  young  are  born  sometime  ■ in 
March.  The  eggs  are  pure  white  in  color, 
rounded  oval  in  shape  and  measure  about 


to 


jves 


(lOS 


:ef: 

lie 


th 
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two-and-one-half  by  one-and-seven-eightl 
inches.  Usually  these  Owls  appropriate  tl 
past  year’s  nests  of  Red-taUed  Hawks  ( 
crows,  built  high  in  forest  trees,  thougl 
sometimes  the  eggs  are  laid  in  holes  ( 
cavities  in  cliffs,  in  hollow  trees,  bare  ledg( 
of  rock  and  they  have  even  been  known  i 
nest  on  the  ground. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  is  not  only  tl 
most  formidable  in  appearance  of  all  tl 
owls,  but  is  also  the  fiercest  and  most  powei 
ful,  and  though  the  Great  Gray  Owl  an 
Snowy  Owl  of  the  far  north  may  appe; 
larger,  he  exceeds  them  both  in  courag 
weight  and  strength.  His  disposition  migl 
be  compared  best  among  the  animal  king 
dom  with  that  of  the  black  leopard  for  h 
temper  is  fierce  and  intractable  and  of  aff 
the  birds  known,  there  is  none  other  5 
persistently  savage  in  captivity  as  this  birii’ 
so  appropriately  called,  “The  Tiger  of  th'« 
Air.”  ipoii 

The  “Tiger”  comparison  applies  well  t 
this  Owl’s  method  of  hunting,  for  the  swee 
of  his  great  wings  upon  the  silent  air  . 
as  noiseless  as  the  tread  of  the  big  cat 
padded  feet  upon  the  soft  earth.  Throug 
the  woods  and  over  the  fields,  he  glides  s< 
silently  as  a shadow  and  to  the  unwar 
rabbit  or  pheasant  it  is  a shadow  of  sudde 
and  certain  death.  For  such  creatures,  th 
Owl’s  lightning-like  swoop  and  the  mur 
derous  clutch  of  his  great  talons  are  a 
pitiless  and  as  inescapable  as  the  spring  c 
a tiger  upon  a helpless  lamb. 

Apparently  this  winged  ruffian  has  littli| 
regard  for  the  size  of  his  victims,  for  he  ij 
known  to  attack  and  strike  down  geese  an 
turkeys  many  times  his  weight  and  size  an, 
every  living  thing  above  ground  in  th 
woods  on  winter  nights  pays  tribute  to  th 
Great  Horned  Owl  except  the  larger  mam  f'" 
mals  and  man.  Ordinarily,  when  there  i 
good  hunting  this  Owl  has  a plentiful  suppl 
of  food,  with  the  ruffed  grouse,  ringnec 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Large,  powerful  talons  enable  this 
firmly  grasp  even  the  most  elusive  of 


owl  t U 
prey. 
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’Coon  huntin?  is  truly  an  American  sport  since  these  animals  do  not  appear  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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THE  DOGS 
BARKED  TREED 

By  JOHN  H.  DAY 


■HE  night  wind  bullied  its  way  roughly 
I through  the  tall  rock  oaks  on  the  ridge 
.‘hind  us.  Gusty  spates  of  whirling  brown 
aves  fled  before  it,  settling  in  little  rustling 
;aps  in  the  lee  of  windfalls  and  projecting 
icks.  The  upper  air  had  been  swept  clean 
every  cloud-trace,  and  the  brilliant  sky 
low  wheeled  majestically  toward  midnight, 
ith  the  Seven  Brothers  of  the  Pleiades 
most  directly  overhead. 

From  far  across  the  hills  we  could  hear 
le  faint  music  of  a pack  of  fox  hounds  in 
.11  cry.  Friendly  night  lights  winked  out 
om  the  homes  of  farm  folk  snug  abed 
the  far  valley  while  we  shivered  out 
.ere  on  that  lonely,  wooded  hillside. 
Suddenly  the  wise  old  coon  hound  “Tan” 
loke  abruptly  from  somewhere  below  in 
le  darkness.  There  was  a moment  of 
iploratory  silence  and  again  the  stocky 
mnd  spoke  out.  Soon  the  lanky  “Queen” 
ined  in,  her  deep-voiced  baying  ringing 
:ross  the  hills,  and  we  knew  that  first 
larry  for  the  night  had  been  started. 

The  young  hound  “Champ,”  still  serving 
s apprenticeship,  seemed  unaware  that 
rious  business  was  being  transacted  in 
e thickets  below.  He  ranged  nervously 
irough  the  trees,  never  getting  very  far 
om  the  glare  of  our  carbide  cap  lamps. 
The  dogs  gave  this  first  ring-tail  no  time 
' settle  his  affairs.  After  a few  moments  of 
idnight  symphony  they  modulated  quickly 
do  the  coon  dog  theme  song  which  means, 
'Home  on  in,  fellows!  We’ve  got  a coon 
p here!” 

We  set  out  across  the  hillside  toward  the 
yunds  and  found  them  barking  up  a tall 
hite  oak.  Perched  on  the  same  limb,  some 
Tty  feet  up,  were  two  young  coons;  their 
iddish  eyes  reflecting  the  cap  lamps  as 
ley  glared  down  at  the  noisy  hounds, 
hamp  took  a few  sniffs  at  the  tree  and  then 
ent  on  another  exploring  journey. 

To  the  coon  hunter  who  is  the  lucky 
vner  of  good  hounds,  a coon  in  the  tree  is 


The  home  of  the  raccoon  is  usually  in  a hol- 
w tree. 


worth  two  in  the  hunting  coat.  To  kill  every 
coon  put  up  would  soon  ring  down  the 
curtain  on  one  of  the  most  exciting  outdoor 
pastimes.  In  good  coon  country  hounds  who 
know  their  job  will  tree  several  ring-tails 
in  the  course  of  a night’s  work  and  an 
accurate  rifle  can  soon  take  them  all. 

We  had  agreed  to  knock  down  but  one 
coon,  to  give  Champ  a closeup  chance  to 
learn  some  of  the  facts  of  life.  Old  Tan 
was  pulled  off  the  tree  and  the  young  dog 
called  in.  Then  the  rifle  spoke  and  one  of 
the  raccoons,  a young  male,  tumbled  out 
full  of  fight.  Queen  went  joyously  into 
battle  and  the  Champ  dog  finally  discovered 
that  here  was  a foe  worthy  of  respect. 

Mr.  Whiskers  entered  the  fight  under 
handicap  of  the  bullet  wound.  He  had  no 
chance  against  both  dogs,  but  he  displayed 
undaunted  courage  to  the  end,  and  managed 
to  punish  Champ  with  several  sharp  nips 
before  he  was  overwhelmed.  We  dressed  out 
this  brave  fellow  and  offered  a portion  of 
his  fighting  heart  to  Champ,  but  tbe  young 
hound  would  have  none  of  it. 

Coon  No.  2 was  still  glaring  balefully  in 
the  lights  as  we  left  the  white  oak  and 
sent  the  dogs  up  and  across  the  ridge  into 
the  next  wooded  hollow.  We  had  banked 
the  log  fire  in  the  cabin  shortly  before  eight 
o’clock  and  had  hunted  through  several 
promising  timber  tracts  before  the  dogs 
struck  the  first  trail  near  midnight. 

Apparently  Mr.  Lotor  had  stayed  aloft  in 
the  den  trees  until  the  witching  midnight 
hour,  but  after  that  he  rambled  about  every- 
where, shuffling  along  like  his  big  cousin, 
the  bear,  in  his  search  for  a midnight  snack. 

The  wind  had  ceased  operations  for  a 
time  and  we  were  hopeful  of  peace  and  quiet 
for  the  remainder  of  the  chase,  but  as  we 
crossed  the  ridge  it  came  at  us  with  gale 
force  and  drove  chilling  fingers  right  through 
to  the  hide.  After  negotiating  three  or  four 


vicious  barbed-wire  fences,  we  came  out 
into  a corn  field  and  pulled  up  in  the  lee 
of  a huge  corn  shock. 

Tan  and  Queen  were  busy  far  down  the 
brush-tangled  ravine  edging  this  open  corn 
field.  Each  dog  spoke  occasionally  as  they 
worked  out  the  tangled  tracings  left  by 
the  shuffling  coons.  Suddenly  the  light  from 
one  of  our  cap  lamps  was  reflected  in  a 
pair  of  reddish  eyes  snug  in  a crotch  high 
up  in  a tree  just  across  the  gorge.  Here  was 
Mr.  Whiskers  No.  3,  without  benefit  of 
hounds. 

The  dogs  were  slowly  coming  up  through 
the  timbered  hollow,  and  heading  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  tree  where  we 
had  just  lighted  the  third  coon.  Some  two 
hundred  yards  farther  down  the  ravine 
they  treed  again.  We  made  the  treacherous 
crossing,  to  find  that  Tan  was  barking  up 
one  tall  tree  and  Queen  up  another  close 
by.  Both  trees  were  heavily  hung  with 
grape  tangles  and  we  were  unable  to  “spot’’ 
the  coons  from  any  angle. 

We  checked  these  two  unseen  crawfish- 
eaters  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  scores  of  the 
morning  and  sent  the  dogs  circling  back 

toward  the  cabin.  It  was  now  about  2 a.m, 
and  a few  miles  of  rough  going  from  that 
snug  log  fire.  About  tliis  time  in  any  coon 
hunt  the  old  legs  begin  to  complain  and 

every  fence  becomes  an  instrument  of 
torture. 

Perhaps  the  main  hazard  underfoot  to 

the  weary  hunter  is  the  concealed  branch 
lying  straight  down  hill.  The  leaf  mulch 
settles  down  and  carefully  conceals  this 

booby-trap  on  the  wooded  slopes.  The 
tired  hunter  gropes  his  way  up  the  sharp 
rise,  pulling  himself  along  with  the  aid  of 
convenient  saplings.  Suddenly  his  foot  comes 
down  on  one  of  these  hidden  skidways  and 

(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Financial  Status 

The  activities  of  the  Game  Commission 
have  been  greatly  expanded  during  the  year 
to  meet  the  post-war  increase  in  hunting 
pressure. 

A surplus  of  approximately  $1,500,000,  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Game  Fund  during  World 
War  II,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
the  present  biennium,  and  unless  additional 
revenue  is  made  available  by  action  of  the 
General  Assembly,  through  an  increase  in 
license  fees,  the  demands  of  sportsmen  for 
further  expansion  and  more  intensive  man- 
agement of  the  State’s  wildlife  resources 
will  be  impossible. 

The  status  of  the  Game  Fund  as  of  May 
31,  1947  follows: 


Game  Fund  Balance  (Treasury  De- 
partment) Jan.  1.  1947  $3,162,995.68 

Less  Unwarranted  Requisitions  . . 104.203.56 

T4et  Game  Fund  Balance  Jan.  1, 

1947  3,058,792.10 

Add:  Revenue  credited  to  Game 

Fund  Jan.  1,  to  Nov.  30,  1947  1,330,143.48 


Total  credits  during  period,  plus  bal- 
ance at  Jan.  1.  1947  4,388.935.58 

Less:  Expenditures  Jan.  1 to  Nov. 

30.  1947  2,404,773.86 


Balance  Nov.  30,  1947  $1,984,161.72 


Data  on  this  year’s  sale  of  hunting  licenses 
is  not  available  at  this  time,  but  it  is  believed 
the  sale  will  equal  or  possibly  exceed  the 
all-time  high  record  of  1946,  when  832,846 
resident  and  23,174  nonresident  licenses  were 
sold. 

Hunting  Accidents 

Complete  and  accurate  data  on  hunting 
accidents  during  1947  will  not  be  available 
for  several  months.  Preliminary  reports, 
however,  indicate  23  fatal  and  404  non-fatal, 
as  against  29  fatal  and  337  non-fatal  during 
the  previous  year.  All  too  many  accidents 
icontinue  to  occur  despite  the  concerted 


efforts  of  the  Commission  and  the  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  to  induce  hunters  to  be  careful. 
The  most  aggressive  campaign  to  prevent 
hunting  accidents  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  launched  through  the  press, 
radio,  and  by  the  distribution  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  literature,  colored  cut-outs  and 
posters,  and  numerous  illustrated  lectures  on 
safe  shooting — all  in  keeping  with  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Proclamation  declaring  “Hunt  Safely 
Week”  during  the  week  of  October  20. 

Conduct  of  Hunters 

The  behavior  of  hunters,  especially  during 
the  deer  season,  was  regrettably  poor.  Many 
hunters,  not  understanding  the  need  for  re- 
duction of  the  herd  and  a more  equal  sex 
ratio,  opposed  the  doe  season  declared  by  the 
Commission.  When  efforts  to  abrogate  the 
season  in  certain  counties  failed,  some  in 
spite  evidently  shot  at  almost  anything  they 
saw.  This  resulted  in  a larger  kill  of  illegal 
deer  than  usual. 

A new  investigative  service  was  made 
available  for  the  apprehension  of  persistent 
game  law  violators  within  and  beyond  the 
Commonwealth’s  boundaries.  The  results 
have  fully  justified  this  new  appi'oach  to  an 
ever  difficult  problem.  Prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions during  the  entire  year  will  exceed 


Almost  100,000  deer  were  killed  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1947. 


3,000  with  penalties  totalling  approximate! 

$100,000. 

Predator  Control  and  Bounties 

Special  instruction  was  given  to  all  fiei 
officers  in  the  art  of  trapping  predators  El 
that  they  in  turn  could  fully  instruct  intei, 
ested  persons  in  their  respective  section 
This  resulted  in  better  trapping  practice 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  indi 
cates  better  control  of  predators. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  bounty  frauds, 
week’s  special  instruction  was  given  to  fiel 
officers  especially  assigned  to  predator  cor 
trol  work.  Conferences  were  also  held  wit. 
game  officials  of  neighboring  states,  and 
vigorous  campaign  to  punish  persons  makin 
fraudulent  claims  was  instituted.  427  clain 
were  investigated  and  approximately  $13,8( 
collected  in  fines. 

Between  December  1,  1946  and  Novembe 
30,  1947,  a total  of  22,209  bounty  claims  wei 
examined  and  paid  as  follows: 


Species 

Number 

Amoui 

Weasels  

. . .21,281 

$21,281.' 

Gray  Foxes  

. . .20,148 

80,592.' 

Red  Foxes  

. . .24,034 

96.136.' 

51 

99.' 

Great-Homed  Owls 

...  1,425 

5,608.'! 

Total  Payments 

$203,716.'i 

Service  Corps  Established 

In  order  to  encourage  longer  continual 
service  of  per  diem  employes,  thereby  in 
creating  their  operating  efficiency,  the  Com 
mission  established  a Service  Corps  whic 
now  comprises  63  full-time  per  diem  em 
ployes.  They  comprise  a mobile  unit,  th 
employes  being  subject  to  assignmei 
throughout  a given  Field  Division.  Unde 
this  plan  experienced  workers  can  be  dis 
patched  readily  as  needed  to  handle  many  < 
the  seasonal  operations  heretofore  performs 
by  less  experienced  per  diem  employes. 
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Timber  cutting  operations  of  various  kinds  were  conducted  on  15.000  acres  of  .State 

the  improvement  of  wildlife  conditions. 


F 

‘Propagation  and  Purchase  of  Game 

r The  Commission  now  maintains  four  State 
iiGame  Farms  totalling  2,800.8  acres.  The 
^[Western  Game  Farm  in  Crawford  County 
■was  first  operated  this  year  and  production 
iwas  not  as  large  as  can  be  expected  next 
jijyear.  Production  from  all  farms  was  as 


ttollows; 

! Ringneck  pheasants  42,000 

Bobwhite  quail  ■ • 22.500 

Wild  turkeys  5,000 


! There  was  considerable  improvement  this 
year  in  the  day-old  chick  program  under 
which  the  Commission  furnishes  sportsmen’s 
organizations  day-old  chicks  produced  on 
State  Game  Farms.  All  pheasants  they  raise 
are  released  on  lands  open  to  public  hunting. 
Under  a new  plan  this  year  the  Commission 
supplied  5 poimds  of  pheasant  starting  mash 
i’lfor  each  chick  furnished  cooperating  organi- 
izations.  This,  combined  with  improved  re- 
l quirements  regarding  size  of  holding  pens, 
' resulted  in  a higher  percentage  of  good 
■'pheasants  raised  for  liberation  by  the  279 
’[Cooperating  groups  which  were  furnished 
77,816  day-old  chicks.  Present  estimates  in- 
! dicate  that  56,000  were  raised  and  released. 

Game  distributed  during  1947,  the  largest 
over-all  stocking  program  in  the  history  of 
Hhe  Commission,  included: 

:|  Ringneck  Pheasants: 

Purchased  from  Commercial 

I Breeders  31.971 

i Raised  on  State  Game  Farms  61,587 

' Total  Ringnecks  93,558 

‘Bobwhite  Quail  (Raised  on  State  Game 

! Farms)  23,808 

^ Wild  Turkeys  (Raised  on  State  Game 

' Farms)  4.303 

[ Cottontail  Rabbits: 

I Purchased  77.313 

Trapped  in  parks,  towns,  etc.  34.415 

Total  Rabbits  111,728 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  GAME  STOCKED  233,397 

Lands  Procured  for  Game  Manage- 
ment Projects 

The  aggregate  area  of  State  Game  Lands, 
purchased  from  the  Game  Fund,  was  in- 
creased by  6,164  acres,  bringing  the  total  to 
845,254  acres.  The  purphase  of  State  Game 
Lands  is  not  now  being  stressed. 

Primary  State  Game  Refuges  (located  on 
State  Game  Lands,  State  Forests,  and  other 
public  lands)  now  total  100,573  acres,  a re- 
duction of  599  acres  during  the  year. 

Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge  Projects 
(General  Classification)  showed  a decrease 
of  5 projects  and  4,692  acres  because  this 
program  is  not  now  being  stressed.  There 
are  now  36  such  projects,  totalling  27,942 
acres,  of  which  8,738  acres  are  set  apart  as 
refuges. 

Since  small  game  hunting  in  agricultural 
territory  creates  one  of  the  Commission’s 
major  problems,  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  was  given  special  attention. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  91  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Projects,  comprising  3,578  farms, 
totalling  308,323  acres,  a net  increase  of 
125,773  acres  since  January  1,  1947.  The 
Commission  plans  to  expand  the  program  to 
a total  of  1,000,000  or  even  2,000,000  acres 
within  the  next  5 to  10  years.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  such  cooperative  projects  must. 


Game  Lands,  the  primary  purpose  being 


according  to  law,  remain  open  to  public 
hunting.  The  other  one-third  or  less  com- 
prises safety  zones  around  occupied  build- 
ings and  in  refuges.  No  rental  is  paid  to 
farm-owners  for  leasing  hunting  rights  to 
the  Commission. 

Seventy-one  State  Game  Propagation 
Areas,  lands  from  which  rabbits,  pheasants, 
etc.,  are  trapped  for  stocking  depleted  areas 
elsewhere,  now  total  23,050  acres,  a decrease 
of  1,090  acres  during  the  year. 

Management  and  Development  of 
Wildlife  Land  Projects 

Management  plans  were  prepared  and  ap- 
proved for  88  unit  blocks  of  State  Game 
Lands,  totalling  350,000  acres,  and  some  of 
the  plans  are  now  in  operation.  They  are 
intended  to  improve  living  conditions  for 
game  and,  in  general,  the  economic  use  of 
the  Commission’s  holdings.  For  tillable 
areas,  they  include  soil  conservation  and 
other  agricultural  practices;  production  of 
grains,  grasses,  etc.,  to  supply  food  and 
cover;  facilities  for  game  retreats,  etc.  For 
forested  areas,  they  include  timber  cuttings 
of  various  kinds;  construction  of  roads 
(usually  dirt);  and  cutting  fire  trails  for 
management  and  protection  purposes;  estab- 
lishment of  refuges  and  retreats,  and  numer- 
ous other  activities. 

During  1947,  seventy-five  (75)  miles  of 
new  roads  and  190  miles  of  fire  trails  were 
constructed,  and  1360  miles  of  roads  and  360 
miles  of  trails  were  maintained.  3900  miles 
of  Game  Land  boundaries  and  2050  miles  of 
refuge  lines  were  mowed  and  posted. 

Surveys  were  made  of  sites  for  10  sug- 
gested dams  on  State  Game  Lands,  and  plans 
prepared  for  five  of  them.  Estimates  of  cost 
being  too  high,  only  two  dams  were  con- 
structed; one  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  111. 
Somerset  County,  which  floods  112  acres,  the 


other  on  State  Game  Lands  No.  159.  Wayne 
County,  which  floods  40  acres. 

Officei's  in  the  field  assisted  in  extinguish- 
ing 25  forest  fires  which  burned  2.850  acres 
of  State  Game  Lands  and  3936  acres  of  State 
Forests  and  other  lands. 

Approximately  230.000  coniferous  and 
deciduous  seedlings  were  planted  on  State 
Game  Lands  to  provide  food  and  cover  for 
wildlife  as  well  as  a future  timber  supply. 
Food  and  cover  for  wild  waterfowl  was  sup- 
plemented by  planting  1.550  pounds  of  wild 
duck  millet  seed,  1,525  pounds  of  smart  weed 
seed,  seven  bushels  of  wild  rice  seed,  8.000 
duck  potato  plants,  and  2.000  burr  reed 
plants. 

Food  plots  planted  with  grains,  etc.,  total 
1.020  acres,  and  230  acres  of  old  fields  were 
mowed  to  prevent  them  from  reverting  to 
forest  growth.  300  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands  were  cleared  of  brush  to  make  them 
adaptable  for  food  plots.  1,320  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands  were  share-cropped,  the  Com- 
mission receiving  5.150  bushels  of  grain.  200 
acres  of  grain  were  left  standing  for  use  of 
wildlife. 

Work  on  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects 
included  the  posting  of  2.230  Safety  Zones, 
averaging  about  16  acres  each.  Technicians 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  applying  soil 
conservation  practices  assisted  officers  in  the 
field  in  contouring  1.381  acres  of  tillable  land. 

Eight  (8)  new  buildings  for  the  storage  of 
equipment  and  14  corn-cribs  were  con- 
structed. To  provide  material  for  such  struc- 
tures, 86,000  board  feet  of  lumber  was  cut 
and  sawed  from  Game  Lands. 

Timber-cutting  operations  of  various  kinds 
were  conducted  on  15.000  acres  of  State  Game 
Lands,  the  primary  purpose  being  the  im- 
provement of  wildlife  conditions.  Cash  re- 
turns from  timber  sales  amounted  to  $100.- 
064.61  which  was  deposited  in  the  Game 
Fund.  Material  removed  included  8,340.000 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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1947  FALL  FLIGHT  OF  WOODCOCK  IN  CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA' 


By  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT  and  P.  F.  ENGLISH 


Studies  by  the  writers  the  past  few  years 
have  indicated  that  the  American  Wood- 
cock {Philohela  minor)  has  slowly  but 
steadily  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
wintering  ground  loss  in  1940.  In  central 
Pennsylvania  during  the  spring  of  1947, 
the  writers  noted  more  singing  male  wood- 
cock than  any  year  since  1939.  The  produc- 
tion of  woodcock  in  central  Pennsylvania 
during  the  breeding  and  rearing  season  in 
1947  was  also  good.  Early  September  counts 
showed  some  of  our  best  areas  carrying  one 
bird  to  the  acre.  Many  of  the  average 
coverts  contained  one  bird  to  four  acres 
or  better.  In  August  and  September  the 
prospects  for  a good  crop  of  harvestable  birds 
appeared  likely  in  view  of  the  improved 
status  of  the  bird. 

Woodcock  coverts  were  checked  almost 
every  day  throughout  September  in  an  effort 
to  determine  when  migration  began.  The 
first  definite  large  scale  migration  was  noted 
on  the  morning  of  September  17.  Increas- 
ingly and  abnormally  cool  nights  from  mid 
September  on  probably  was  responsible  for 
the  early  movement.  On  the  moming  of  Sep- 
tember 1-7  twenty  woodcocks  were  pointed 
by  our  best  setter  in  55  minutes  on  about 
ten  acres.  This  was  approximately  double 
the  number  of  resident  birds  on  the  area. 
Birds  were  recorded  at  about  the  same  rate 
in  similar  coverts  the  following  five  days. 
Heavy  frosts  in  the  week  of  September  22 
caused  a higher  per  cent  of  the  flight  birds 
and  local  birds  to  migrate  out  of  the  areas. 
Heavy  frosts  were  noted  in  September  as 
follows:  September  23rd,  30°;  26th,  33°;  27th, 
29°;  28th,  28°;  29th,  29°;  and  30th,  35°.  Migra- 
tion was  accelerated  from  September  24  to 
October  4.  From  October  5 on  through  No- 
vember and  the  end  of  the  migration,  there 
were  no  well  defined  flights  and  apparently 
the  birds  going  through  during  that  period 
were  stragglers.  As  a result  of  the  early 
migration  in  late  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber, the  hunting  season  from  October  10  to 
October  24  was  poor  from  a hunter  success 
standpoint. 

The  early  heavy  migration  followed  by 
abnormal  dry  weather  conditions  made  the 
woodcock  hunting  season  one  of  our  poorest 
in  several  years  The  severe  frosts  in  Sep- 
tember probably  caused  the  early  movement. 
Following  the  abnormally  cold  weather  in 
September  we  witnessed  a long  period  of 
drought  that  made  conditions  for  woodcock 
almost  untenable.  The  soil  in  the  entire  area 
became  very  dry  and  made  feeding  by  wood- 


1 Paper  No.  49  from  the  Pennsylvania  Coopera- 
tive Wildlife  Research  Unit,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  the  Interior).  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  and  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute. cooperating. 

Authorized  for  publication  on  Dec.  22.  1947  as 
Paper  No.  1421  in  the  journal  series  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Experiment  Staton. 

- Leader.  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wildlife  Re- 
search Unit,  and  Professor  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, The  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


cocks  impossible  over  most  of  the  central 
Pennsylvania  woodcock  areas.  The  average 
rainfall  for  September  is  3.04  inches;  for 
October,  2.97  inches  at  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  year,  1947,  the  rainfall  for 
September  was  0.77  inches  and  for  October 
1.02  inches.  No  rain  fell  from  September  22 
to  October  17  when  0.01  inches  was  recorded. 

No  increase  of  birds  was  noted  during 
November.  From  October  5 to  November  15, 
the  average  number  of  birds  seen  was  about 
one  bird  per  hour  of  dog  work.  Whereas, 
from  September  17  to  October  4 the  aver- 
age was  about  ten  birds  per  hour  of  dog 
work.  Therefore,  because  of  early  flights 
before  the  hunting  season  and  later,  as  well 
as  abnormally  dry  weather,  the  shooting  sea- 
son was  poor  in  central  Pennsylvania  in  spite 
of  an  increase  in  the  woodcock  population. 


The  heat  of  a lightning  bolt  turns  the 
moisture  of  the  wood  cells  to  steam,  ex- 
ploding the  wood.  Lightning  sometimes 

completely  girdles  the  tree. 

* * ♦ 

Ducks  have  a transparent  membrane  to 
pull  over  their  eyes  when  in  flight — like 

goggles. 


Californians  Face  Increased  License 
Fees 

Further  hints  that  Californians  may  be 
paying  higher  hunting  and  fishing  license 
fees  in  the  future  came  from  State  Director 
of  Finance  James  S.  Dean  during  the  Divi- 
sion of  Fish  and  Game  budget  hearing  last 
week. 

Although  the  Division  has  been  self-sup- 
porting in  the  past.  Dean  warned  the  $9,000,- 
000  to  be  made  available  from  State  horse 
racing  revenues  for  capital  expenditures  in 
wildlife  conservation  will  prove  a mainte- 
nance burden.  The  1947  legislature  created 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Board  to  control 
expenditure  of  $3,000,000  annually  during 
the  next  three  years  for  construction  pro- 
jects only. 

The  five  million  dollar  revised  budget  for 
the  1948-49  fiscal  year  was  reviewed  with- 
out opposition.  The  proposed  establishment 
of  a conservation-education  bureau  was 
commended  by  Virg  Nover,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Council  of  Conservation  Clubs.  He 
said,  “Research  for  methods  of  conserving 
fish  and  game  would  not  be  necessary  if  such 
an  education  program  had  been  instigated 
25  years  ago.” 
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WELL,  WHAT’S  WRONG? 


1') 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  31 


Bear  Cubs,  born  during  their  mother's  winter  sleep,  f ' 
the  famed  wildlife  cameraman,  Lynwood  M.  Chase,  prop 
strenuous  exercise  both  cubs  take  time  off  for  a nap. 
out  for  grub.  4.  And  an  after  dinner  nap.  5.  Nosing  aP' 
makes  a wonderful  dessert.  7.  There’s  not  much  tastdl 
found  its  mark  and  Baby  Bruin  contemplates  the  dam< 


If  the  woodlands.  These  youngsters,  photographed  hy 
Ir  a dull  moment  in  a Bruin’s  day.  1.  Tired  out  from 
I decide  on  a championship  pugilistic  match.  3.  Time 
lod.  6.  Honey  dripping  to  the  ground  from  a hee  tree 
e stump,  but  it’s  fun  chewing  on  one.  8.  ,\  bee  has 
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DR.  LOGAN  J.  BENNETT 

Dr.  Bennett  recently  was  placed  in  charge  of 
all  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Units  in  this 
country  and  left  Pennsylvania  early  in  Decem- 
ber for  Washington  and  his  new  position.  Since 
1938  he  had  been  leader  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
search Unit  located  at  State  College  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  woodcock.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Central  College  and  received  ad- 
vanced degrees  from  Iowa  State  College.  During 
the  last  war  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy, 
serving  in  the  Pacific  on  malarial  control. 


JARVIS  E.  McCANNON 

Jarvis  E.  McCannon,  for  twenty  years 
a Game  Protector  in  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster Counties,  died  on  December  5 in 
Coatesville.  He  received  his  appointment 
with  the  Game  Commission  as  a District 
Game  Protector  on  September  1,  1922  and 
retired  April  30,  1941.  All  his  life  he  was 
an  ardent  sportsman  and  student  of  con- 
servation. In  his  passing  the  Commis- 
sion lost  an  able  servant  whose  interest 
in  the  conservation  movement  tran- 
scended his  working  years. 


National  Wildlife  Restoration  Week 
Announced  for  March  21-27 
This  Year 

National  Wildlife  Week  this  year  begins 
with  the  first  day  of  Spring,  March  21st,  and 
marks  the  start  of  the  second  decade  of  such 
observances  sponsored  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  The  late  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  proclaimed  in  1938  the  first  Wild- 
life Week.  In  his  proclamation  he  appealed 
to  the  Nation’s  citizenship  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  conservation  and  urged  our 
people  to  work  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  “the  denizens  of  field,  forest  and 
water.” 

Wildlife  Week  is  a part  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  Federation  and  seeks  to  bring 
home  to  Americans  the  need  for  soil,  water 
and  plant  conservation. 

For  several  decades  we  have  been  digging 
deeper  and  farther  into  our  storehouse  of 
natural  resources.  Four  billion  tons  of  soil 
are  being  eroded  away  each  year;  our  forests 
are  being  cut  down  fifty  percent  faster  each 
year  than  we  grow  them;  our  waters  are 
getting  more  and  more  polluted  and  the 
drain  on  other  resources  is  equally  appalling. 

National  Wildlife  Week  was  inaugurated 
to  bring  out  these  facts  in  the  hope  that  the 
challenge  to  our  good  sense  will  bring  about 
an  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  men- 
aces to  our  security  as  a nation. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  work  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  produces  each 
year  a sheet  of  Wildlife  Conservation  Stamps. 
This  year  the  art  work  has  been  painted  by 
Walter  Weber,  one  of  America’s  great  wild- 
life artists.  Mammals,  birds,  fish,  trees  and 
wild  flowers  make  up  the  36  Conservation 
Stamps  in  beautiful  natural  colors.  In 
previous  issues,  the  Federation  has  repro- 
duced 376  different  species  of  American  wild- 
life, thus  bringing  the  total  to  412 — a veri- 
table pictorial  encyclopedia  of  our  out-door 
resources. 

The  sheet  sells  for  one  dollar  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, 3308  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 10,  D.  C. 

The  Federation  has  affiliates  in  37  states 
and  during  Wildlife  Week  the  State  and 
local  groups  hold  conservation  meetings 
where  the  dramatic  story  of  soil,  water  and 
plant  life  in  its  relationship  to  wildlife  re- 
sources is  told  from  the  platform,  through 
the  press,  and  over  the  radio. 


JOHN  R.  LANGENBACH 


Mr.  Langenbach,  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  since  1937,  recently  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Harrisburg  office  to  become  co- 
ordinator of  P-R  Projects  in  the  Land  Opera- 
tions Division.  He  was  formerly  research  assist- 
ant at  the  Loyalsock  Experiment  Station,  tech- 
nician in  several  Field  Divisions,  and  Senior 
Land  Operations  Assistant  in  charge  of  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Project  development. 


HARRY  W.  MILLER 

Harry  W.  Miller,  retired  Game  Protec- 
tor of  Bloomsburg,  died  on  January  11. 
He  was  86  years  of  age.  Mr.  Miller  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  a Game  Pro-^ 
tector  with  the  Commission  June  1,  1915 
and  served  efficiently  in  that  post  until 
his  retirement  on  December  31,  1934.  Al- 
ways an  enthusiastic  outdoorsman,  Mr. 
Miller  carried  out  his  duties  in  an  efficient 
manner  and  his  death  represents  a dis- 
tinct loss  to  all  his  Commission  and  Co- 
lumbia County  friends. 
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Photo  Courtesy  Oil  City  Blizzard. 

Favorably  impressed  with  deer  hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  these  officials  of  the  .Mis- 
souri Game  Commission  recently  concluded  a two  day  visit  in  the  .Marienville  area. 
Pictured  above  are,  left  to  right:  VV.  G.  Noble,  district  supervisor  of  .fackson.  Mo.;  .M.  K. 
Chapman,  district  supervisor  of  Clinton,  Mo.;  Hayes  Englert,  Penna.  Field  Division 
Supervisor;  P.  J.  Brooks.  Missouri  special  agent,  and  Edgar  .\llan.  district  supervisor  of 
Willow  Springs,  Mo. 


1948 

Koss  L.  LefRer,  Pittsburgh,  and  Robert 
Lamberton,  Franklin,  were  re-elected  to  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  re- 
spectively of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  8-man  board  in  Harrisburg 
early  in  January.  Seth  Gordon,  Executive 
Director  for  the  Commission,  was  re-elected 
Secretary. 

The  meeting  was  highlighted  by  a survey 
of  the  1947  hunting  season  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Leffler,  was  charactarized  by  a “satis- 
factory” game  kill  but  far  too  many  hunting 
accidents;  also  a very  definite  increase  in 
the  number  of  deliberate  law  violations, 
especially  during  the  deer  season.  A plan 
is  currently  under  study  for  the  permanent 
registration  of  all  Pennsylvania  hunters  in 
order  to  curb  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  “cheaters”  who  illegally  secure 
resident  hunting  licenses. 

The  1947  small  game  kill,  based  on  Field 
Officers’  estimates,  included  1,829,800  cotton- 
tail rabbits  (1946 — 1,524,800) ; 658,800  squir- 
rels (1946 — 770,600) ; 3,750  wild  turkeys  (1946 
— 2,500) ; 220,800  ringneck  pheasants  (1946 — 
213,400) ; 91,900  raccoons  (1946 — 114,700) ; 

29,900  ruffed  grouse  (1946 — Closed);  8,400 
bobwhite  quail  (1946 — 8,200) ; 96  Himgarian 
partridges  (1946 — 108) ; 20,260  woodcocks 

(1946 — 17,000) ; 35,900  waterfowl  (1946 — ^28,- 
700);  4,000  shorebirds  (1946—3,500);  6,900 
mourning  doves  (1946 — 2,700) ; and  234,000 
woodchucks  (1946 — 228,300) . The  bag  of 
wild  turkeys  was  the  largest  since  1942 
when  3,938  were  taken. 

Establishment  of  a six-year  kill  record 
highlighted  the  1947  bear  season.  A total 
of  534  bruins  were  bagged,  according  to 
incomplete  tabulations  of  individual  reports 
filed  by  successful  nimrods.  Previous  kill 
records  included  325  in  1946;  366  in  1945; 
295  in  1944;  307  in  1943;  and  149  in  1942. 

Preliminary  figures  on  the  1947  deer  kill, 
based  on  individual  reports  so  far  tabulated 


at  the  Harrisburg  office,  totalled  30,900  legal 
bucks  and  62,200  legal  antlerless  deer.  Game 
officials  pointed  out  that  deer  hunting  in 
wooded  areas  adjacent  to  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  State  this  year  was  relatively 
more  successful  than  that  in  Pennsylvania’s 
big  woods  country.  In  addition  field  officers 
estimate  that  5,070  deer  were  illegally  killed 
by  hunters  in  1947,  and  3,470  were  either 
accidentally  killed  by  automobiles,  trains, 
and  other  mechanical  means  or  for  farm 
crop  damage.  The  1946  deer  kill  totalled 


31.110  legal  bucks  statewide,  and  4,200  legal 
antlerless  deer  which  were  taken  in  four 
whole  and  parts  of  two  other  northeastern 
counties. 

A preliminary  report  lists  8 persons  killed 
during  the  1947  small  game  season,  while 
307  more  were  involved  in  non-fatal  hunt- 
ing accidents.  Eight  persons  were  killed 
and  60  non-fatally  injured  during  the  big 
game  season.  In  addition  there  were  7 
fatal  and  21  non-fatal  accidents  during  the 
woodchuck  season.  Pre-season  hunting  ac- 
cidents— those  occurring  in  shooting  crows 
and  other  predators  or  in  the  taking  of  fur- 
bearers  during  trapping  seasons — numbered 
16  non-fatal  mishaps.  The  combined  total 
of  hunting  accidents  in  1947  was  23  fatal 
and  404  non-fatal,  compared  with  29  fatal 
and  337  non-fatal  in  1946. 


Commission  officials  are  particularly  con  - 
cerned  over  the  number  of  fatal  accidents 
which  occurred  during  the  woodchuck  sea- 
son, due  to  the  fact  that  a relatively  small 
portion  of  the  State's  nimrods  hunt  this 
animal,  and  the  hunting  itself  is  not  con- 
centrated. They  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  in  the  woodchuck  season 
showed  shocking  carelessness. 


Photo  Courtesy  Stroudsburg  Dally  Record. 

Eighty  fox  pelts  hang  on  a shed  here  to  prove  this  year  at  least  old  ‘•Reynard”  is 
not  quite  as  foxy  as  in  the  old  days.  Frank  J.  Smith  and  Fred  Batchelor  of  Marshall's 
Creek  have  been  setting  traps  for  foxes  since  they  were  old  enough  to  carry  a pelt,  but 
this  year’s  catch  was  the  biggest  in  ZO  years. 


Leg  Study  Shows  Poor  Iowa  Pheas- 
ant Hatch  in  1 947 

Analysis  of  more  than  4.1MK)  pheasant  legs 
collected  from  Iowa  hunters  during  the 
open  season  show  that  during  1947  the 
average  brood  of  each  hen  was  only  throe 
young,  a figure  comparable  to  the  1946 
hatch  but  only  half  of  the  number  of  young 
per  hen  expected  in  years  of  good  production. 
Although  pheasants  normally  lay  from  10 
to  12  eggs,  it  is  uncommon  for  a hen  to 
bring  more  than  half  of  the  chicks  into 
the  hunting  season. 
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Pennsylvania’s  first  lady,  Mrs.  James  H.  Duff,  feeding  a tame  deer  on  the  estate  of 
E.  V.  Babcock.  This  fine  animal  was  killed  last  December  by  a hunter  who  displayed 
complete  wantonness  since  the  buck  was  part  of  a herd  kept  by  the  Babcock’s  in  a 
fenced  preserve  on  which  no  hunting  is  allowed.  A $100  reward  has  been  offered  for 
Information  on  the  identity  of  the  culprit. 


Value  of  Mississippi  Wildlife 
Defined 

A value  of  nearly  21  millions  of  dollar's 
was  placed  on  Mississippi’s  game  bird  and 
animal  populations  in  a report  presented 
at  the  first  annual  Southeastern  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  Conference  held  recently  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  has  advised.  Figures  sub- 
mitted by  R.  M.  Freeman,  Director  of  the 
Mississippi  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  and 
presented  by  James  Silver,  Regional  Direc- 
tor, Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Atlanta,  dis- 
closed that  Mississippi  game  birds  and 
animals  yield  an  annual  harvest  by  hunters 
valued  in  excess  of  $6,000,000. 

Based  on  the  1940  population  census  of 
2,183,796  inhabitants,  Mississippi’s  game  rep- 
resents an  average  capital  investment  of 
nearly  $21,000,000  with  a net  average  an- 
nual return  of  almost  $3.00  per  person. 

The  figures  given  show  the  worth  of 
game  species  in  relation  to  total  value: 


Estimated 

Species  Population  Value 

Quail  3,750,000  $9,375,000 

Dove  2,000,000  5,000,000 

Deer  25,000  2,500,000 

Squirrel  2,000,000  2,000,000 

Rabbit  1,750,000  1,750,000 

Turkey  6,000  130,000 


The  relative  importance  of  game  species 
by  annual  value  of  hunter  kill  is: 

Estimated 


Species  Kill  Value 

Quail  1,300,000  $3,250,000 

Dove  500,000  1,250,000 

Rabbit  1,000,000  1.000,000 

Squirrel  750,000  750,000 

Deer  1,272  127,000 

Ducks  18,000  90,000 


Turkey — No  open  season 


Wildlife  Development  Program 
Ordered  in  Michigan 

Michigan’s  Conservation  Commission,  in 
a recent  meeting,  disapproved  further  ac- 
quisition of  wildlife  lands  and  asked  for 
more  land  development  work  throughout 
the  state,  according  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute.  This  action  was  taken  after 
conferences  were  held  with  members  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  state  soil 
conservation  committee  representatives  to 
determine  how  the  increased  Fedei’al  Aid 
in  Wildlife  Restoration  (Pittman-Robertson) 
funds  might  be  used  in  soil  conservation 
districts.  The  plan  in  operation  in  Illinois 
has  been  reviewed  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Michigan  Conservation  Department  will 
place  at  least  two  biologists  in  the  field  to 
work  with  soil  conservation  districts  in 
developing  detailed  biological  plans  for  dis- 
trict cooperators. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Conservation 
receives  considerable  funds  under  the  Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act,  and  in  the  past  most 
of  its  allotment  has  been  used  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  for  public  hunting  grounds, 
the  development  of  these  lands,  and  for  re- 
search purposes.  The  new  program  em- 
phasizes widespread  environmental  develop- 
ment for  wildlife  and  a vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  people  obviously  will  benefit. 


NOTICE 

The  offer  of  the  booklet,  “Pennsylvania 
Wildlife,”  as  a premium  for  two  year  sub- 
scriptions to  the  GAME  NEWS  has  been 
discontinued  since  this  fine  brochure  is 
now  out  of  print.  Another  suitable  wild- 
life booklet  is  being  offered  in  its  place. 


FEBRUAR'i 


The  King  Succumbs  to  His  Own 
Image 


A unique  live  trap  designed  to  catcl 
ruffed  grouse  for  banding  and  marking  pur- 
poses has  been  developed  by  Glenn  L 
Bowers  and  Dean  Ward  Tanner,  graduati 
assistants  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit,  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute  reported  today.  The  traj: 
is  made  of  pet  wire  with  a trip  door.  The 
bait  used  in  the  trap  is  merely  an  8 by  1( 
inch  mirror  which  is  attached  to  the  bade 
of  the  trap  facing  the  door. 

The  trap  is  placed  on  a drumming  log 
or  drumming  site  and  Mr.  Grouse’s  aggres- 
siveness and  tenacity  do  the  rest.  Mosi 
likely  he  thinks  the  image  in  the  mirror  ii 
another  grouse  that  has  moved  into  hi.‘ 
territory  and  he  immediately  goes  into  the 
trap  to  do  battle.  The  trap  is  effective  ir, 
the  fall  as  well  as  in  the  spring! 


This  novel  trapping  method  will  enable 
wildlife  technicians  to  obtain  valuable  in- 
formation on  dispersal,  mortality,  and  terri- 
torial studies.  There  are  indications  that  the, 
same  type  of  trap  may  be  used  in  capturing 
other  birds  and  mammals.  Dr.  H.  E.  Kilgus 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commissioner,  aided  the 
Unit  workers  in  overcoming  some  of  the 
many  bugs  in  the  original  trap.  There  is  nc 
fear  that  these  new  and  efficient  devices  wil 
be  put  to  improper  use.  Dr.  Logan  J.  Ben- 
nett, Unit  Leader,  stated,  since  all  of  the 
essential  trapping  tricks  of  the  wildlife 
management  trade  have  not  been  revealed 
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Game  Protector’s  Tips 

The  beaver  is  the  largest  rodent  in  > a 
North  America.  Adults  weigh  from  40  II 5 
to  80  pounds.  They  are  equipped  with 
small,  strong,  clawed  front  feet,  with 
which  they  are  remarkably  dexterous  ji 
manually.  The  hind  feet  are  com-  ^ 
pletely  webbed  between  five  long  toes 
and  are  designed  for  use  in  swimming. 

The  flat  tail  is  hairy  at  the  base  but 
for  the  most  part  is  covered  with 
leathery  “scales.”  It  is  not  used  as  a 
trowel  or  to  ferry  materials.  In  swim- 
ming, the  tail  acts  as  a rudder;  on  the 
water  to  whack  the  surface  as  a warn- 
ing to  other  beavers  at  the  sign  of 
danger;  and  on  the  land  as  a prop 
while  cutting  trees.  When  the  beaver  ,i  ' 
dives,  valves  close  the  ear  and  nostril  | 
passages  to  keep  out  water.  The  lips  [ 
are  so  constructed  they  may  be  closed  | I 
behind  the  four  chisel-like  incisor  | 
teeth,  permitting  the  beaver  to  gnaw  ! I ^ 
under  water.  Beavers  were  extinct  in  " 
Pennsylvania  by  1850.  Between  1918  ' , 

and  1925,  100  beavers  were  stocked  by  J 
the  Game  Commission  in  the  northern 
counties.  Wise  management  provided 
the  trappers  of  recent  years  with  a v 
large  annual  crop  of  these  valuable  fur 
bearers. 
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[FOOTWORK  IN  WING  SHOOTING 


!|  T was  one  of  those  days  that  make  a fellow  consider  trading 
i his  shotgun  for  a set  of  golf  clubs.  Everything  went  wrong.  We 

i hadn’t  walked  100  yards  from  the  farm  house  when  we  saw 
pheasants  pouring  out  of  the  opposite  side  of  a stubble  field,  a 
quarter  of  a mile  away,  and  flying  into  some  dense  cover  beyond. 
Possibly  they  weren’t  flushing  wild;  maybe  they  just  had  decided  to 
move,  and  if  we  had  been  15  minutes  earlier  we  would  have  got 
into  them.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  didn’t  get  a shot. 

We  hurried  to  the  brush  and  swamp  area  where  we  had  seen 
j them  light,  but  the  only  ones  we  succeeded  in  getting  up  within 
range  were  hens.  The  dog  developed  a wild  streak,  possibly 
; because  the  pheasants  were  so  jumpy,  and  that  didn’t  help.  We 
( saw  a lot  of  birds,  but  all  the  cocks  flushed  wild  or  sneaked  out 
far  ahead.  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  were  thoroughly 
discouraged. 

Then  the  dog  pointed  in  a patch  of  coarse  grass  in  a boggy 
spot.  Assuming  from  our  previous  luck  that  the  bird  would  be 
a hen,  I walked  up  rather  indifferently  to  flush  it.  When  I was 
1 about  30  feet  away  a cock  threshed  out  and  flew  in  a low,  tight 
circle  to  my  right. 

The  footing  was  bad,  and  I was  in  an  awkward  position.  The 
flush  caught  me  in  the  act  of  stepping  over  a clump  of  grass  with 
my  right  foot.  Instead  of  taking  time  to  bring  my  left  foot  for- 
ward, I attempted  to  twist  my  body  to  the  right  just  as  soon  as 
that  foot  touched  the  ground. 

I pivoted  as  far  as  possible,  got  my  legs  crossed  and  never  could 
seem  to  get  the  gun  muzzle  ahead  of  the  bird.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion, I poked  it  in  the  right  direction  as  far  as  I could  and  shot. 
The  recoil  caught  me  badly  off  balance  and  gently  but  firmly 
set  me  down  in  the  mud.  The  pheasant  flew  away.  That  was  my 
only  chance  of  the  day. 

Such  an  experience  should  result  in  one  of  two  things:  either 
make  a man  stop  hunting  and  take  up  knitting  or  cause  him  to 
think.  I always  have  been  just  as  much  opposed  to  activity  of 
the  brain  as  anybody,  but  I like  to  hunt  so  much  that  the  old 
noodle  simply  had  to  get  to  work. 

When  I got  home  I drew  a line  across  the  middle  of  the  base- 
ment floor  and  I did  a lot  of  gun  pointing  and  swinging.  As 
I went  along  I made  some  little  diagrams  to  show  just  what  I 
could  do,  because  putting  it  down  on  paper  made  it  much  clearer. 

First,  from  a position  at  the  middle  of  the  line,  I determined  the 
natural  gun  pointing  angles  with  my  left  foot  forward,  both  feet 
toeing  the  line,  and  my  right  foot  ahead.  This  “natural  pointing 
angle”  is  the  one  at  which  it  is  easiest  to  bring  the  gvm  up. 
It  is  where  you  aim  when  you’re  trying  the  balance  of  a 
friend’s  gun. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 


GUN  DOG  REFLECTIONS 

By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

Now  that  another  glorious  hunting  season  has  become  history 
and  we  have  separated  the  events  worth  remembering  from 
those  we  want  to  forget  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  study  our  errors  and  make  plans  to  correct  them  long 
before  another  season  approaches.  For  a brief  moment,  let  us 
forget  the  excited  anticipation  of  opening  day,  the  first  staunch 
point,  the  perfect  kills,  classy  retrieves  and  deliberately  pick  out 
the  faults  in  ourselves  and  our  dogs  in  a sincere  effort  to  eliminate 
them  by  careful  study  and  wise  planning. 

First  of  all,  were  your  dogs  conditioned  and  sufficiently  hardened 
to  undergo  the  terrific  strain  of  a difficult  opening  day  of  hunting? 
During  the  late  winter,  spring,  hot  summer  and  fall,  were  your 
dogs  properly  fed,  comfortably  housed  and  properly  e.xercised  every 
day?  Did  you  stay  close  to  them,  love  them,  and  make  them  feel 
they  were  important  parts  of  your  life?  Were  those  irritating  little 
faults  coi-rected  while  you  had  the  time  to  be  patient  and  thor- 
ough in  your  dog  training?  If  you  did,  these  things  you  were 
amply  rewarded  time  after  time  each  day  you  were  afield.  If 
you  failed,  you  have  the  opportunity  now  before  you  to  make 
certain  you  will  have  them  properly  prepared  for  ne.xt  season. 
We  all  know  well  that  we  cannot  expect  superlative  performances 
in  the  field  if  we  wait  until  frost  time  to  get  the  dogs  in  shape. 

Since  the  majority  of  us  have  to  hunt  on  someone  else's  property, 
it  will  pay  us  to  think  seriously  of  our  conduct  while  being  the 
other  fellow’s  guest.  Did  you  have  the  proper  respect  for  his 
winter  crops?  It  takes  only  a few  minutes  longer  to  walk  around 
a new  wheat  field  and  the  farmer  will  take  a greater  pleasure  in 
having  you  hunt  his  coverts.  Were  you  positive  your  dogs  were 
called  in  to  heel  near  pastures  where  livestock  grazed?  If  you 
did,  you  not  only  considered  your  host  but  you  played  it  safe  for 
your  valuable  gun  dog.  I have  seen  a young  mule  end  the  life 
of  a young  pointer  that  ran  too  close  to  his  heels.  Watch  an  ex- 
perienced dog  trainer  steer  his  dogs  away  from  livestock  and  you 
will  be  inclined  to  follow  his  cautious  methods. 

Were  you  thoughtful  enough  to  close  the  farmer’s  gates,  protect 
his  fences,  and  when  you  had  a heavy  game  bag,  did  you  offer 
to  share  it  with  him?  Strengthening  the  bond  between  sports- 
man and  farmer  is  worth  your  most  sincere  efforts. 

When  your  gun  came  out  of  its  case,  did  you  handle  it  properlv 
and  safely  throughout  the  entire  season?  Was  it  broken  down 
until  you  were  in  the  field,  and  was  it  unloaded  when  you  went 
through  fences?  Did  you  point  it  at  any  living  thing  you  diil  not 
want  to  kill?  Were  there  times  when  you  shot  too  close  to  build- 
ings, too  close  to  your  dogs,  too  close  to  your  partner  and  did  you 
take  long  unreasonable  shots  at  game  because  you  were  merely 
“trigger  happy?’’  Do  not  wait  until  you  have  accidently  and  care- 
lessly killed  or  injured  a companion  to  learn  the  proper  method  of 
handling  firearms.  Your  gun  is  a highly  important  part  of  your 
hunting — treat  it  with  respect  at  all  times. 
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While  patroling  along  the  headwaters  of  Trout 
Run  in  the  vicinity  of  State  Game  Lands  No.  94, 
Clearfield  County,  a wild  and  furious  fluttering 
of  a ruffed  grouse  attracted  my  attention.  I ob- 
served that  this  grouse  was  securely  fastened  in 
a trap.  Examination  disclosed  that  the  trap  had 
clutched  the  left  leg  above  the  joint.  I immedi- 
ately released  the  grouse  hoping  that  some  hunter 
might  benefit  in  its  release  during  the  grouse 
season.  Upon  second  thought,  however,  I saw 
that  I had  made  a mistake  in  that  I had  not 
amputated  the  broken  leg.  I hastily  recaptured 
the  bird  before  it  recovered  sufficiently  to  fly. 
The  leg  was  amputated  and  the  grouse  again  re- 
leased. Soon  it  seemed  to  gain  strength  and 
rapidly  disappeared  in  the  surrounding  cover. — 
Field  Division  Supervisor  M.  E.  Sherman,  DuBois. 


Recently,  while  enroute  to  Auxiliary  Refuge 
No.  530  on  Negro  Mountain,  we  saw  a white  deer 
lying  within  100  yards  of  the  road.  We  watched 
it  for  several  minutes  through  glasses  and  couldn't 
see  a spot  of  any  other  color  on  it.  It  was  evi- 
dently a pure  albino  deer. — Game  Protector  L.  B. 
Welch,  Confluence. 


While  talking  to  several  men  near  Lowville 
recently,  I noticed  a large  woodchuck  meander 
out  onto  Highway  No.  8.  While  there  is  nothing 
odd  about  seeing  woodchucks  on  a highway,  this 
one  just  walked  out  on  the  road  and  proceeded 
to  halt  a large  automobile  from  Ohio.  The  occu- 
pants jusd  sat  tight  and  watched  the  woodchuck 
rmtil  he  was  ready  to  move  off  the  road  again. 
By  that  time  quite  a gathering  had  assembled  so 
we  proceeded  to  catch  the  animal  and  liberate  him 
on  the  nearby  Game  Lands.  The  ’chuck  appeared 
to  be  lost  both  on  the  highway  and  on  the  Game 
Lands. 

Late  in  October  Deputy  Beck  and  I were  doing 
some  patrolling  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowville  when 
we  came  upon  a skunk  in  a farm  yard  along  with 
the  farmer,  his  wife  and  several  children.  The 
odd  thing  about  all  this  was  that  the  skimk  was 
chasing  whoever  got  near  enough  for  him  to  see. 
I questioned  the  farmer  and  he  told  me  that 
the  skunk  had  just  come  into  his  yard  from 
across  the  road  where  he  had  been  fighting  with 


a dog  on  a leash.  It  was  a case  of  a rabid  skunk 
and  later  we  noticed  that  it  was  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  Thus,  after  luring  it  away  from  the 
buildings  by  just  getting  near  enough  so  that  it 
would  chase  us,  we  killed  it. — Game  Protector 
Clifford  L.  Ruth.  Erie. 


Late  in  October  I was  traveling  along  the 
Spring  Creek  about  11:45  a.m.  and  saw  four 
black  ducks  on  the  water.  About  100  feet  below 
the  ducks  two  hunters  were  nervously  eyeing 
both  the  ducks  and  their  watches  waiting  for  the 
legal  hunting  hour  to  begin.  I parked  about 
one  half  mile  down  stream  to  await  develop- 
ments. While  parking,  a car  passed  me  in  which 
two  hunters  were  riding.  Several  shots  sounded 
upstream  about  11:50  which  I investigated.  The 
two  hunters  from  the  car  also  spied  the  ducks  as 
they  drove  along  and  promptly  proceeded  to  shoot 
at  them.  When  I arrived  one  hunter  had  some 
blood  on  his  hands  and  he  said  that  the  duck 
was  in  the  trunk  of  the  car.  After  examining 
their  licenses,  I raised  the  lid  of  the  car  trunk 
to  seize  the  duck.  As  the  lid  came  up  the  duck 
took  off  and  all  that  I saw  of  it  was  a rear 
view  as  it  flew  up  the  stream.  The  hrmters  had 
apparently  only  stimned  the  bird  as  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  from  the  way  it  flew  that  it 
had  been  seriously  wounded. — Game  Protector 
Joseph  A.  Leiendecker,  Reading. 


There  is  real  sport  in  being  a conservationist 
and  many  hunters  are  finding  this  to  be  true. 
Among  them  is  George  Trputac  and  his  hunting 
companion,  C.  C.  Jackson  of  Edinboro.  Rather 
than  go  out  to  kill  a big  bag  of  game,  these 
men  go  out  to  control  vermin.  This  past  season 
they  have  killed  130  crows,  1 great  homed  owl, 
and  1 cooper’s  hawk.  Mr.  Trputac  is  convinced 
that  marsh  hawks  take  their  toll  of  our  game 
because  he  saw  such  a hawk  kill  a full  grown 
and  apparently  healthy  rabbit  and  saw  another 
marsh  hawk  carry  a half  grown  rabbit  to  its 
young  in  a nest.  He  uses  a live  owl  as  a crow 
decoy  and  shoots  the  crows  with  a .22  cal.  rifle 
equipped  with  a scope. 

Edward  Schworm,  from  Ohio,  has  purchased 
two  large  farms  near  Cambridge  Springs  and  is 
developing  them  into  game  and  fur  farms.  Mr. 
Schworm  uses  a unique  system  of  constructing 
ponds,  ditches  and  waterways.  He  plants  feed 
for  game  and  fur  bearers  along  the  banks  of 
these  waterways  and  leaves  plenty  of  natural 
cover  as  well  as  constmcting  brush  and  pole  pile 
retreats.  His  method  makes  ideal  conditions  for 
all  kinds  of  wildlife.  Large  flocks  of  ducks  feed 
on  the  duckwheat  he  has  planted  and  rest  on  the 
ponds.  Evidence  of  the  presence  of  fur  bearers 
is  everywhere.  He  has  stocked  one  farm  with 
pheasants  and  says  he  is  sure  they  will  do  very 
well. — Game  Protector  Elmer  D.  Simpson,  Cam- 
bridge Springs. 


I picked  up  some  information  recently  from  a 
farmer  in  my  district  which  was  new  to  me  but 
no  doubt  is  not  new  to  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  force.  This  farm  is  right  next  to  the 
forest  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  from  25  to 
50  deer  in  the  fields  at  one  time.  The  farmer 
told  me  that  it  was  a waste  of  his  time  to  plant 
buckwheat  and  expect  to  get  any  returns  from 
it  as  the  deer  destroy  it  all.  For  the  last  two 
years  he  has  been  planting  Duckwheat  and  the 
deer  do  practically  on  damage  to  it.  I believe 
that  if  more  farmers  knew  of  this  they  would 
plant  duckwheat  and  save  themselves  a lot  of 
damage  from  deer. — Game  Protector  William  R. 
Overturf,  Marienville. 


Recently  I placed  a number  of  fox  traps  on 
State  Game  Lands  No.  169,  Cumberland  Couiaty. 
While  selecting  likely  looking  places  to  set  my 
traps,  I noticed  a place  that  looked  like  a fox 
had  been  loafing  around.  I placed  a trap  at  this 
point  and  walked  about  fifty  steps  away  to  place 
another  trap.  Returning  past  the  first  trap  I 
happened  to  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  set 
and  found  I had  already  caught  a very  large  red 
dog  fox.  All  this  happened  within  one  half  hour 
and  I know  the  fox  had  been  in  the  trap  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  because  he  certainly  had  tom  up 
the  ground. — Game  Protector  George  A.  Bretz, 
Shippensburg. 
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I never  gave  it  much  thought  before,  but  now 
I am  ready  to  believe  that  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  the  old  saying  that  owls  scent  their  prey. 
Two  different  trappers  brought  in  owls  to  be 
probated  for  bounty  recently.  Each  had  the  same 
story.  The  owls  had  both  come  in  to  a regular 
dirt  hole  set.  I thought  the  first  incident  might 
have  been  accdental,  but  I don’t  think  both  of 
them  could  be. — Game  Protector  Albert  Wargo, 
Tunkhannock. 


; Recently  a local  woman  had  a skunk  in  her 
cellar  and  called  upon  me  to  remove  it.  I went 
to  the  address  and  searched  the  entire  cellar, 
but  no  skimk  was  to  be  found.  At  last  I heard 
a scratch  and  found  the  animal  in  an  old  piece 
of  stove  pipe  on  the  floor  behind  the  furnace. 
I placed  a ball  of  rags  in  each  end  of  the 
pipe,  then,  putting  the  pipe  under  my  arm,  took 
the  skunk  outside.  Consequently,  from  that  time 
on,  I have  become  a firm  believer  in  carrying 
a piece  of  stove  pipe  with  me  to  remove  skimks. — 
Game  Protector  Roy  W.  Trexler,  York. 
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While  talking  with  a resident  of  the  Dutch 
Mountain  Section,  he  related  the  following  in- 
cident to  me:  He  was  watching  three  deer,  one 
a spike  buck,  feeding  on  apples.  Suddenly  the 
spike  buck  began  to  shake  his  head  violently  and 
revolve  in  circles,  throwing  himself  down  several 
times.  He  did  this  for  several  minutes  and  then 
began  to  feed  normally.  It  was  the  observer’s 
conclusion  that  the  “spike”  had  evidently  had 
an  apple  lodged  in  his  throat  and  its  antics  had 
disloged  the  apple. — Game  Protector  Philip  S. 
Sloan,  Mehoopany. 


While  patrolling  Farm  Game  Project  No.  20 
Deputy  Game  Protector  Whaley  stopped  at  the 
farm  of  one  of  the  cooperators  and  reports  having 
seen  a young  fox  squirrel  about  the  size  of  a 
chipmunk.  Mr.  McClenahan,  the  cooperator,  told 
him  that  it  is  one  of  three  discovered  in  an  old 
snag  blown  down  by  the  wind  around  the  early 
part  of  October.  They  were  so  young  that  we 
fed  them  with  an  eyedropper  and  only  the  one 
survived.  It  is  very  tame  and  though  allowed 
the  freedom  of  the  farm,  it  apparently  prefers 
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hunuin  companionship  and  m llii-  h.  . 

every  night.  This.  u.  the  first  tune  I have  b..-;  <J 
of  young  squirrel:  being  born  ..-i  l.:l>-  ii  U <•  f.-  - 

Game  Protector  T.  W.  .Meehan,  Jr  , Un  mt.  wn. 


Recc'ived  an  interestins  letter  fr'  u ir,;-  M'-r- 
gan.  Nesquehoning,  Uie  other  d-iy  Ifi 
"One  warm  day  in  July  my  icoul  I'-.ider,  Robe.t 
Steventon,  and  I did  some  of  the  f..  n • , ;-in  ' 

ever  done.  Bob.  who  was  camp  din  alor  an<;  1. 
as  a member  of  the  stall  at  Camp  Blue  Moun!-  , i. 
were  preparing  to  vi.sit  a group  of  •>ut  wh ) 
were  camping  at  the  far  end  tjf  the  H< —rv  ='ion. 
when  we  saw  a rabbit  jumping  through  the  t.i  ; 
grass.  Close  behind  the  rabbit  was  a wea-  ;. 
We  saw  the  weasel  catch  and  kill  the  rabbit  but 
when  we  tried  to  get  clo.--e  enough  to  kill  lh< 
weasel,  he  ran  away.  I made  a tent-shape-d 

cover  over  the  rabbit  with  two  short  piece--  of 
floorboard.  Then  I set  a No.  0 trap  at  each 
end  of  the  tent-like  cover.  By  this  time.  Mr. 
Dahm.  another  member  of  the  sUifl.  came  up  to 
us  on  his  way  to  quarters.  Mr  Steventon  told 
him  to  kill  the  weasel  if  it  came  back  while  we 
were  away.  Mr.  Dahm  went  on  to  his  quarters 
and  Mr.  Steventon  and  I walked  to  our  car  which 
was  about  50  yards  away.  As  we  got  into  our 
car.  I noticed  Mr.  Dahm  .swinging  a .stick  near 
the  trap.  We  hurried  back  to  find  tiiat  he  ha.J 
just  killed  the  weasel.  I think  that  less  than 
one  minute  elapsed  from  the  lime  we  .set  the 
trap  until  the  kill  was  made.” — Game  Protector 
Harry  Defina.  Tamaqua. 


“DUCK  SHOOTING  CAN  BE  SAVED” 


Duck  hunting  as  now  practiced  in  America 
is  rapidly  headed  for  extinction  but  can  be 
saved  as  a perpetual  sport  if  hunters  as 
well  as  all  others  interested  in  our  nation’s 
dwindling  wildlife  resources  are  willing  to 
take  more  rigorous  steps  to  preserve  it. 

Otherwise  the  sport  quickly  will  die  a 
natural  death  and  hunters  will  have  to 
put  aside  their  guns  and  turn  to  other 
amusements. 

This  is  the  grim  verdict  reached  by  Dr. 
Ludlow  Griscom,  research  curator  of  zoology 
at  Harvard  University  in  the  January  issue 
of  Field  & Stream,  in  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  forthright  appraisal  yet  made  of 
the  prospects  for  saving  duck  hunting. 

Individual  duck  hunters  must  take  a per- 
sonal interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  as  much 
suitable  habitat  as  possible  for  ducks  and 
geese  is  snatched  from  the  maws  of  our 
industrial  civilization  if  the  management  of 
our  wildfowl  is  to  be  placed  on  as  sound 
and  scientific  a basis  as  forestry,  farming  and 
other  similar  pursuits,  says  Dr.  Griscom. 

He  gives  the  following  three  principal  steps 
as  paramount  in  producing  and  maintaining 
a suitable  duck  population: 

1.  The  Federal  Government’s  wildlife 
refuge  program  must  be  maintained  at 
all  costs,  and  if  possible  extended. 

2.  The  research  program  must  be  increased 
and  extended  to  the  winter  range,  and 
if  necessary,  additional  winter  range 
must  be  founded. 


3.  Hunting  pressure  must  be  kept  down 
for  a series  of  years,  so  that  each  year 
will  see  the  necessary  surplus,  until  the 
desired  increase  in  the  total  population 
is  reached. 

In  the  last  40  years  the  number  of  duck 
hunters  has  increased  from  400,000  to  2,000,- 
000.  Bag  limits  have  decreased  from  25-a- 
day  for  a seven-month  season  to  the  present 
4-a-day  limit  for  a 25-day  season.  Even  this 
permits  a theoretical  potential  maximum 
kill  of  200,000,000  birds  which  is  nearly 
twice  the  number  of  ducks  that  Ducks  un- 
limited estimated  flew  south  in  1947,  the 
article  in  Field  & Stream  points  out. 

With  a normal  biological  mortality  which 
takes  up  to  about  75%  of  all  ducks  annually, 
plus  the  fact  that  ducks  now  appear  to  be 
in  one  of  their  periodic  cycles  of  decline, 
it  follows  that  drastic  restrictions  of  shoot- 
ing privileges  must  continue  for  some  years 
to  bring  about  any  substantial  increase,  says 
Dr.  Griscom. 

Ducks  are  among  the  most  vigorous  and 
fertile  of  wildfowl  and  can  “come  back” 
if  sufficient  protected  habitat  with  adequate 
food  supply  is  established  in  the  mai’shes, 
lakes  and  estuaries  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a matter  of  dispute  whether  the  present 
wintering  range  is  large  enough  to  carry 
even  the  present  depleted  duck  supply.  Im- 
mediate establishment  of  the  actual  facts, 
enlargement  of  these  ranges  if  necessary  ami 
more  protection  for  the  ducks  are  the  most 


urgent  steps  required  if  duck  hunting  is 
not  to  become  extinct,  according  to  Dr. 
Griscom. 

Among  the  corrective  steps  proposed.  Dr. 
Griscom  suggests  that  hunters  who  display 
lawlessness,  selfish  greed,  incompetence  and 
bad  sportsmanship  and  manners  be  educated 
or  driven  from  the  hunting  fields. 


Pennsylvania  Beaver 
Season  Opens 

A statewide  trapping  season  on  bea- 
vers opens  February  15  and  closes 
March  1,  1948.  The  season  limit  is  2 
animals  and  no  trapping  is  permitteil  at 
Commission  posted  dams.  Non-residents 
may  not  trap  beavers.  One  person  may 
set,  tend  or  operate  10  traps  only. 
Traps  must  not  be  set  on  the  structure 
of  any  beaver  dam  or  house,  or  within 
25  feet  of  the  waterline  on  the  struc- 
ture of  either  thereof.  Tags  must  be 
kept  above  ice  or  waterline  to  facilitate 
identification  without  disturbing  traps. 
Pelts  must  be  tagged  within  10  days 
after  the  season  closes,  and  may  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  until 
property’  tagged.  Present  them  to  the 
Game  Protector  in  the  District  or 
County  where  they  were  trajiped. 
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The  Red  Bank  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association’s 
1947  activities  included  the  purchase  and  release 
of  nine  dozen  rabbits,  the  rearing  of  two  hundred 
ringneck  pheasants  under  the  day-old  chick  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Game  Commission,  estab- 
lishment of  a dog  training  area,  the  purchase  of 
skeet  and  trap  shooting  equipment,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  small  bore  indoor  shoots  during  the 
winter.  Ten  local  schools  were  provided  with 
bird  charts  and  a junior  member  program  was 
established  to  teach  youths  good  sportsmanship. 
Bruce  R.  Evans,  Brookville,  was  elected  1948  chair- 
man at  a recent  meeting. 


The  Mechanicsville  Game  and  Fish  Association, 
Inc.  has  adopted  a plastic  badge  which  is  pur- 
chased annually  by  the  members.  The  badge  is 
styled  in  a blue  background  with  white  lettering 
and  white  insignias  of  a dog,  fishing  rod,  and 
gun.  The  members  are  asked  to  wear  these 
badges  at  all  times  while  hunting,  fishing,  or 
training  dogs  afield. 


The  Aero-Game  Feeding  Club  of  Karthaus  has 
distributed  two  and  one-half  tons  of  com  for  wild 
game  this  winter  and  plans  to  drop  another  2.7 
tons  in  the  near  future.  The  club  distributes 
the  com  by  dropping  it  from  an  airplane  and  has 
been  active  in  this  type  of  feeding  for  more  than 
two  years.  It  was  one  of  the  first  clubs  of  its 
kind  to  be  organized  in  the  country.  Club  mem- 
bership stands  at  900  members  at  present.  All 
memberships  are  used  to  purchase  com  ad  help 
finance  the  use  of  the  airplanes. 


The  Clinton  Coimty  Sportsmen’s  Federation  re- 
cently announced  the  winners  of  their  annual 
game  contest.  A 376  pound  bear  killed  by  Eddy 
Eggler,  Lock  Haven,  is  high  in  that  division  at 
present;  a 15  V2  pound  wild  turkey  killed  by  Ward 
Berry,  Salona  is  leading  contender  for  the  turkey 
class;  Richard  Harpster,  Lock  Haven,  leads  with 
a 13  point  buck  as  does  Walter  Bamer,  Lock 
Haven,  with  a buck  whose  rack  spread  I9I2 
inches. 


Franklyn  Gergits  was  elected  president  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion at  a recent  meeting.  Victor  H.  Steckel  was 
presented  an  honorary  life  membership  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  the  association’s  behalf.  It  was 
the  first  such  presentation  in  the  26-year  history 
of  the  club  and  was  marked  by  a hand  painted 
parchment  scroll  given  to  Steckel. 


Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  509  South  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  published  a Fishing  Film  Guide 
particularly  for  the  use  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and 
organizations.  Many  of  these  films  are  loaned 
without  cost  and  a copy  of  the  guide  will  be 
sent  for  the  asking. 


John  W-  Hershey,  of  Downingtown,  Pa.,  has 
published  a leaflet  entitled  “Planting  For  Wild- 
life.” available  at  a cost  of  10  cents.  Clubs  in- 
terested in  this  form  of  conservation  will  find 
considerable  material  of  interest  in  the  booklet. 


The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County,  led  by  President  John  H.  Bender,  re- 
ports a membership  of  slightly  more  than  8,000 
for  1947  and  the  group  will  aim  for  a total  of 
at  least  10,000  in  1948.  The  new  year’s  member- 
ship drive  will  include  an  active  campaign  to 
enroll  junior  members. 


The  Greencastle  Sportsmen’s  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1920,  has  a well  equipped  $50,000  club 
farm,  a membership  of  nearly  550,  and  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  sportsman’s  activities.  The 
farm  was  purchased  in  1945  and  includes  a game 
preserve,  trap,  rifle,  and  skeet  ranges,  and  a 
fine  picnic  ground. 


- FEBRUARY 

The  relation  of  Clean  Streams  to  the 
economic  life  of  Pennsylvania  is  stressed 
by  Dr.  Norris  W.  Vaux,  Health  Secretary 
and  Chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board,, 
in  reviewing  the  intensive  state-wide  pro- 
gram of  the  Board  to  clean  up  the  grossly 
polluted  public  waterways. 

“Clean  Streams,”  declared  Dr.  Vaux,  “are 
not  the  concern  of  only  certain  groups,, 
but  are  vital  to  every  individual  and  every 
enterprise.  But  for  a century  and  longer 
we  have  been  ignoring  that  fact  and  have 
been  despoiling  our  streams  with  little  or 
no  consideration  of  the  consequences  until 
now  many  of  our  waterways  are  nothing, 
short  of  being  vile  sewers.  This  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion depends  upon  the  streams  for  their 
water  supply, 

“Clean  water  is  of  course  the  life  blood 
of  civilization.  Our  existence  depends  upon 
agriculture.  We  advance  economically  ac- 
cording to  the  development  of  industry.. 
Water  is  vital  to  both  these  enterprises,  but. 
their  needs  cannot  be  supplied  from  foul,, 
contaminated  streams. 

“Continued  gross  pollution  of  the  water- 
ways may  result  in  a serious  situation  as 
it  frequently  requires  industry'  to  go  be- 
yond the  waterways  for  supply,  drilling; 
wells  to  reach  underground  waters,  and  ’this 
supply  it  may  be  found  is  not  inexhaustable.. 
Industry  therefore,  has  a vital  stake  in  clean 
streams,  both  as  a guarantee  of  supply  and 
also  for  more  efficient  operation  since  pol- 
luted waters  are  costly  to  equipment.  It 
also  has  the  responsibility  of  abating  pol- 
lution so  that  the  streams  can  be  restored 
to  public  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 


History  instructor  Larry  Blaney.  of  the  Aliquippa  public  schools,  created  this  fine 
display  of  the  Game  Commission’s  posters  last  fall.  It  is  an  ideal  classroom  technique 
of  conservation  education. 
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UNSET  CONFESSION— From  Page  3 


After  numerous  letters  and  phone  calls, 
it  was  decided  that  I was  to  drive  to  McRay- 
town,  pick  up  my  Dad,  my  brother  “Peck,” 
and  Ruby  Banks.  We,  in  turn,  were  to  meet 
“Dave”  Greenwalt  and  George  Logan  at  the 
hotel  in  Millsgrove  Sunday  evening.  Dave, 
being  a preacher,  had  a Sunday  morning 
service  and  could  not  leave  until  late  in 
the  day. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Millsgrove  Sunday 
afternoon,  we  found  forty  other  “eager 
beavers”  billeted  for  the  bear  season.  This 
gave  the  atmosphere  a real  nimrodic  boost. 
Sunday  night’s  boisterous  hilarity  and  Mon- 
day’s first  hunt  were  soon  memories,  how- 
ever, and  Tuesday  morning  found  us  still 
“bear-less.” 

“Where  are  we  going  today,  Ed?”  Ruby 
asked  me. 

“Anywhere  suits  me,”  I replied.  “You 
fellows  name  the  spot  and  I’ll  see  that  you 
get  there.”  I did  not  want  to  force  Camp 
Mountain  down  their  throats  again  although 
I felt  certain  that  once  bear  were  routed 
out  in  that  country,  they  would  head  for 
that  particular  mountain. 

“Let’s  try  Wildcat  Mountain  for  a change,” 
volunteered  my  Dad. 

“Sure,”  Peck  piped  up.  “The  least  we  can 
do  is  get  acquainted  with  some  new  country 
since  it  looks  like  the  Gods  are  never  going 
to  favor  us  with  bear  meat.” 

“That’s  O.K.,  by  me,”  I replied  sort  of 
I dejectedly,  picking  up  my  towel  and  heading 
! for  the  bathroom,  my  toothbrush  reposing 
behind  my  left  ear.  But  when  I came  back 
I could  read  in  their  faces  that  some  talking 
had  been  done  during  my  absence. 

As  I suspected.  Ruby  said,  “Ed,  we’ve 
decided  to  give  Camp  Mountain  another 
chance.  We  know  that  country  and  it’s 
probably  as  good  as  any  other  spot.” 

Thus,  the  rising  sun  found  us  standing  on 
the  rim  of  Camp  Mountain.  “How  are  we 
going  to  work  it  out  today?”  asked  Dad. 

“Let’s  just  scatter  out  until  noon,”  replied 
Ruby.  “At  that  time,  Ed  and  I will  make  it 
our  business  to  be  out  near  Chute  Hollow. 


We’ll  put  on  a two  man  drive  toward  you 
and  Peck.” 

Peck  added,  “We  can  get  together  then 
and  decide  on  our  plans  for  the  afternoon." 

All  agreed  and  each  man  struck  off  for  his 
favorite  spot  along  the  rim  rock.  Earlier,  I 
had  promised  to  take  Dad  part  of  the  way 
with  me,  to  a spot  I had  found  along  the 
base  of  the  rim  rock  where  you  had  a good 
view  of  a flat.  Upon  reaching  this  particular 
spot,  I took  Dad  out  to  the  edge  of  the  rock 
and  pointed  out  the  place  I had  in  mind. 

I said  to  him,  “Dad,  if  you  go  down  there 
to  that  old  log  and  stay  there  until  we  come 
out  to  you,  on  the  drive  this  evening,  you’ll 
get  a shot  at  a bear  as  sure  as  your  name 
is  ‘Stanley  Shirk.’  ” 

Then  I started  for  a point  a mile  away. 
As  I sneaked  along  through  the  woods,  doing 
my  best  to  mimic  an  Indian,  I could  not 
help  but  think  of  just  how  Dad  must  feel, 
here  in  the  mountains  where  his  sense  of 
direction  was  as  muddled  as  a berry  pie  after 
it  had  been  pushed  in  a face. 

Every  morning  for  years,  he  had  wended 
his  way  to  his  blacksmith  shop  just  as  the 
sun  was  popping  over  the  mountains.  Here 
on  Camp  Mountain,  however,  the  sun  rises 
a little  above  the  mountain  tops  on  the 
eastern  horizon  and  does  not  get  any  higher. 
As  the  day  fades,  it  travels  westward  at  just 
about  the  same  height  above  the  mountains 
due  to  the  range  running  almost  due  east 
and  west.  Consequently,  the  sun  never 
passes  over  our  heads. 

Each  time  Dad  made  a turn  around  a point 
or  walked  down  over  a knoll,  the  sun  got 
on  the  wrong  side  of  him.  Not  wanting 
anyone  to  ever  find  him  lost  after  dark,  he 
would  turn  right  around,  go  back  to  the 
car,  and  start  all  over  again.  This  may 
sound  odd  to  an  experienced  woodsman  but 
those  of  you  who  have  experienced  the 
fright  of  suddenly  losing  your  sense  of  di- 
rection can  easily  sympathize  with  a man 
who  has  always  known  where  he  was  and 
then  suddenly  found  himself  all  turned 
around. 


My  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a crackling  noise  to  my  left.  I had  been 
sneaking  along,  as  quietly  as  possible,  just 
about  twenty-five  feet  back  from  the  brink 
of  a ravine.  Every  so  often  I would  move 
to  the  edge  for  a look  into  the  valley  and 
as  I stopped  to  listen.  I again  heard  the 
noise. 

At  first  I thought  it  was  probably  a 
squirrel  or  a deer,  but  just  to  make  sure, 
I went  to  the  edge  and  peered  over.  My 
first  glance  was  a blank  as  far  as  seeing 
the  cause  of  the  noise  was  concerned.  But 
then  the  noise  sounded  again  to  my  left. 

I may  be  the  only  man  who.  in  pursuit  of 
black  bear,  ever  got  sick  and  tired  of  look- 
ing at  black  rocks  and  old  stumps.  At  first 
their  sudden  entrance  into  my  line  of  vision 
gives  me  a thrill.  After  two  days  of  it,  the 
feeling  wears  off. 

Thus,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a shiny 
black  object  in  my  line  of  vision  did  not 
register  clearly  for  a second  or  two.  I 
thought  to  myself,  “Boy!  That  looked  like 
a bear  . . . wait  a minute  . . . that  IS 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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DEVASTATIONS  OF  ONE  FLOOD— From  Page  5 


The  flood  left  this  portion  of  the  stream  a tangle  of  fallen  trees.  Additional  floods 
will  likely  destroy  the  white  birch  and  then,  the  small  adjacent  pool  will  be  filled 
with  stones  and  gravel. 


Department  of  Forests  and  Waters.  Un- 
questionably the  deer  herd  should  be  kept 
under  control  in  all  parts  of  the  state  so  that 
trees  of  all  ages  will  have  a chance  to  grow 
and  develop  into  a normal  forest.  In  too 
many  instances  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  State  Game  Commission  have  been  vig- 
orously opposed  by  organized  sportsmen  of 
good  intentions  but  who  failed  to  recognize 
the  vital  factors  involved  in  the  situation. 


Until  recently  we  have  not  fully  recognized 
the  importance  of  forestry.  Someone  has 
said  that  we  are  using  timber  50%  faster 
than  we  are  growing  it.  Also,  that  we  will 
get  to  the  bottom  of  our  woodpile  in  about 
20  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  timber, 
game  and  fish,  forestry  cannot  receive  too 
much  attention.  The  goal  of  land  owners 
should  be  to  grow  trees  on  every  acre  that 
cannot  be  devoted  to  a more  useful  purpose. 


SUNSET  CONFESSION 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

a bear.”  At  this  moment  brother  bruin 
proceeded  to  make  some  more  noise  by  rak- 
ing leaves  back  under  his  belly  with  his 
front  feet.  He  was  looking  for  beechnuts 
that  had  fallen  from  a large  tree  under 
which  he  was  standing. 

Here,  65  yards  away,  was  the  answer  to 
all  my  prayers.  Throwing  my  Savage  to 
my  shoulder,  I attempted  to  throw  off  the 
safety.  I had  worn  a pair  of  heavy  woolen 
gloves  as  the  temperature  had  been  hovering 
near  the  zero  mark  earlier  in  the  morning. 
Each  time  I would  slide  my  forefinger  over 
the  safety  catch,  it  would  slide  off.  To  say 
I was  excited  is  putting  it  mildly.  My  heart 
was  fluttering  like  a butterfly  in  a tornado. 
Then,  I threw  all  caution  to  the  winds  and 
decided  to  remove  my  glove,  old  bruin  still 
unaware  that  possible  death  stared  him  in 
the  face.  In  my  haste,  I jerked  the  glove 
from  my  right  hand.  It  fell  out  of  my  left 
hand  and  hit  the  leaves,  making  a noise 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  made  by  a 
man  falling  out  of  a tree.  That  was  the  only 
warning  the  bear  needed.  He  took  off  like 
a P-38,  heading  straight  down  the  mountain- 
side. 

Only  those  of  you  who  have  had  this 
experience  can  possibly  know  how  fast  a 
bear  can  travel.  Too  often  we  give  them 
credit  for  being  a slow  and  clumsy  creature. 
Don’t  believe  it.  My  bear  was  making  those 
famous  racers  look  like  they  were  going 
backwards.  One  second  he  was  in  a ball 
and  the  next  he  was  stretched  out  full 
length  and  about  two  feet  off  the  ground. 
My  first  shot  was  high.  I knew  I had  missed 
when  the  gun  cracked.  That  shot  did  noth- 
ing to  change  bruin’s  idea  of  making  time. 
My  second  shot  was  easily  a hundred  yards. 
As  the  gun  cracked,  the  bear  went  end  over 
end,  all  mixed  up  in  a big  log  he  had  been 
in  the  act  of  hurtling.  At  this  point,  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  bear. 

Good!  I had  at  long  last  become  a cham- 
pion. My  bear  was  down  there  behind  the 
log.  All  I would  have  to  do  was  walk  down 
and  claim  him.  This  I proceeded  to  do  but 
on  the  way  I thought  of  what  yet  might 
happen.  Suppose  I had  only  stunned  him? 
Suppose  he  got  up  and  started  on  down  the 
mountain?  I stopped  and  started  to  put 
two  shells  in  my  rifle  to  replace  those  already 
fired.  Suppose  he  got  up  while  I had  my 
gun  broken.  I reached  under  my  arm, 
lifted  my  Colt  .38  from  its  holster,  and  put 
it  in  my  coat  pocket.  Now,  if  he  starts  out, 
I can  at  least  pour  some  kind  of  lead  after 
him.  I loaded  the  rifle  then  but  my  bear 
had  not  moved.  I replaced  the  Colt  in  its 
holster  and  started  on. 

But  when  I reached  the  log — no  bear!  I 
quickly  looked  all  around  and  still  could 
see  no  signs  of  that  bear.  Where  had  he 
gone  and  how?  I sat  on  the  log,  still  try- 
ing to  look  in  every  direction  at  the  same 
time.  About  20  minutes  of  this  really  dis- 
couraged me.  To  say  that  I was  heart- 
broken touches  it  lightly.  I was  as  dejected 
as  an  old  maid  at  a bridal  shower. 

As  I sat  on  the  log,  I looked  back  to  where 
I had  been  standing,  then  to  where  the  bear 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 


Powerful  currents  have  not  only  destroyed  a forest  bridge  but  they  have  also  washed 
all  of  the  stones  and  gravel  from  the  flat  rock  surfaces.  The  shallow  water  over  these 
rocks  is  practically  devoid  of  cover  for  fish. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BEAR  KILLS— From  Page  9 


Bear  cubs  are  surprisingly  small  at  birth,  being  about  8 inches  long  anti  weighing 
from  9 to  12  ounces.  They  develop  slowly  and  the  mother  is  extremely  brave  in  their 
defense. 
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.410 

1 

1 

20 

2 

1 

3 

6 

16 

4 

5 

4 

13 

12 

10 

10 

13 

33 

rOTAL — Shotguns 

16 

17 

20 

53 

BRAND  TOTALS 

536 

489 

565 

1600 

* Includes  a few  .303  British. 


i Table  X 

I ESTIMATED  DISTANCES  AT  WHICH  THE 
! BEARS  WERE  "BROUGHT  DOWN" 


j Distances 
in  Yards 

Number 

Of 

Bears 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

Under  25  yds. 

136 

142 

140 

418 

26-50  yds. 

150 

141 

166 

457 

51-75  yds. 

98 

69 

99 

266 

76-100  yds. 

61 

64 

63 

188 

101-150  yds. 

30 

34 

32 

96 

151-200  yds. 

28 

18 

29 

75 

201-2o0  yas. 

7 

9 

12 

28 

251-300  yds. 

9 

15 

11 

35 

301-350  yds. 

3 

4 

3 

10 

351-400  yds. 

8 

2 

2 

12 

400-500  yds. 

4 

4 

3 

11 

500-600  yds. 

1 

3 

4 

Over  600  yds. 

i 

1 

2 

TOTALS 

535 

503 

564 

1,602 

of  the  lucky  hunters 

reporting  used  shot- 

guns  of  four  standard 

gauges. 

The  smallest 

was  a .410,  the  heaviest  were 

12  bores. 

Table 

IX  shows  the  number 

of  successful  gunners 

using  guns  of 

each  the  various  calibers  and 

I gauges  listed. 

Study  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  IX 
shows  that  just  under  70%  of  all  the  bears 
killed  were  taken  with  rifles  chambered  for 
five  popular  sporting  cartridges.  The  num- 
bers of  bears  and  percentage  of  the  totai 
stated  kill  made  with  each  of  these  calibers 
was  as  follows:  .30-06 — 265  (16.5%),  .300 — • 
222  (13.9%),  .30-30—219  (13.7%),  .35-205 

(12.8%)  and  .32-203  (12.7%).  No  other 

single  caliber  accounted  for  over  200  bears 
or  for  as  much  as  10%  of  the  kill.  The  12 
gauge,  with  a record  of  33  kills,  produced 
62.3%  of  the  bag  falling  to  smooth-bore  guns, 
but  only  2.1%  of  the  total  take. 

A total  of  1,498  hunters  stated  the  weight 
of  the  projectiles  with  which  their  kills  were 
made.  These  included  1,460  rifle  bullets  of 
50  different  weights.  The  lightest  was  32 
grains,  the  heaviest  450  grains.  The  38  shot- 
gun balls  listed  ranged  from  1/5  of  an  ounce 
to  one  ounce  in  weight.  Slightly  more  than 
80%  of  all  listings  were  comprised  of  rifle 
bullets  of  five  standard  weights.  These  in- 
cluded 180  grains — 473  (31.6%),  170  grain — 
306  (20.4%),  200  grain— 200  (13.4%),  220 

grain — 117  (7.7%)  and  150  grain — 116  (7.7%). 
Over  81%  of  the  shotgun  balls  weighed  one 
ounce,  but  these  31  slugs  represent  a mere 
2%  of  all  missiles  tabulated. 

All  but  43  (2.7%)  of  the  lucky  hunters 
reported  the  total  number  of  shots  they 
fire  at  bears.  During  the  three  year  period, 
1,592  successful  gunners  discharged  4,923 
rounds  of  ammunition  at  fleeting  blacks,  an 
average  of  between  three  and  four  cartridges 
each.  The  over-all  range  of  the  figures  ran 
from  that  of  the  group  of  almost  400  men 
who  fired  a single  shot  to  that  of  the  lone 
hunter  who  required  43  cartridges  to  make 
his  kill.  Slightly  more  than  68%  (1,086)  of 
the  hunters  in  question  fired  three  shots  or 


less.  Of  these,  392  shot  once,  395  twice  and 
299  three  times.  An  additional  30%  (483) 
of  the  gunners  fired  from  four  to  10  shells 
each,  while  only  23  (1.5%)  used  more  than 
10  cartridges.  The  yearly  figures  are  shown 
below. 


Numbers  of 

Hunters 

Shots  Fired 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

1-3  Shots 

381 

337 

368 

1.086 

4-10  Shots 

149 

149 

185 

483 

Over  10  Shots 

5 

9 

9 

23 

Totals 

535 

495 

562 

1.592 

A total  1,581  of 

the  men 

who 

bagged 

black  bears  stated 

which 

of 

their 

shots 

proved  fatal  to 

the 

animals. 

Slightly  less 

than  49%  (773) 

said 

their 

first 

shot 

caused 

the  mortal  wound. 

19.2% 

(304)  listed  the 

second,  14.2%  < 

(225) 

the  third. 

7.1% 

(112) 

the  fourth  and 

5.1%  (81) 

the 

fifth. 

Just 

under  5%  (78)  inflicted  fatal  injuries  with 
the  6th,  7th.  8th,  9th  or  10th  shots,  while 
only  0.5%  (8)  hunters  required  more  than 
10  shots.  The  “high”  man  "scored”  with  his 
28th  cartridge. 

All  but  33  of  the  successful  gunners  listed 
the  distance  at  which  their  kills  were 
brought  down.  These  data  are  summarized 
in  Table  X. 

Study  of  the  figures  presented  shows  that 
54.6%  (875)  of  the  bears  were  brought  down 
at  distances  of  50  yards  or  less,  while  28.3% 
(454)  fell  from  51  to  100  yards  from  the 
hunters.  In  other  words,  eight  out  of  every 
10  animals  were  dropped  at  ranges  of  100 
yards  or  less.  A total  of  171  (10.7'’;)  were 
killed  from  101  to  200  yards  away,  63  (3.9''i) 
came  to  earth  between  201  and  300  yards, 
while  only  39  (2.4%)  were  more  than  300 
yards  distant  when  they  fell. 

(Continued  on  Pa(/e  32) 


These  seven  bear  cubs  were  killed  in  .Jefferson  County  last  fall.  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted a law  in  1925  to  protect  these  younR  animals  but  many  are  killed  each  year 
through  carelessness  of  hunters.  There  is  no  excuse  for  killing  cubs! 
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OLD  BRUIN  AND  THE  BOYS— From  Page  7 


Roy  and  Dad  then  took  up  stations  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hole  while  I cut  down  a 
little  rock  oak  sapling  a couple  of  rods  away. 
I wasn’t  much  afraid  of  the  bear  getting 
away,  no  more  than  I would  be  afraid  of 
a greased  pig  getting  out  of  a dog  house. 
After  felling  the  sapling,  I cut  off  two  pieces 
of  wood  about  six  or  eight  feet  long  and 
five  inches  thick.  I picked  one  up  and 
started  walking  and  slipping  as  my  heavy 
calk  shoes  filled  with  ice. 

When  I reached  the  hole,  the  Chief  told 
me  to  slip  one  piece  into  the  hole  very 
carefully.  Just  about  that  time  my  feet 
slipped  and,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  on  the 
sharpened  stick,  I just  chocked  it  into  the 
hole  endwise. 

At  that,  old  bruin  decided  to  peep  out  from 
the  pocket  where  he  lay.  He  just  stuck  his 
head  out  in  the  main  hole  and  that  is  where 
he  made  his  mistake.  Eagle-eyed  Roy  was 
standing  there  waiting  for  any  move. 
Steadily  watching  the  hole,  Roy,  with  that 
awful  crowbar  of  destruction  firmly  grasped 
in  his  hands,  came  closer  to  the  hole. 

When  Roy  saw  the  old  fellow,  he  called 
to  the  Chief,  “I  see  him.  Pap,  I see  him.” 

The  Chief  shouted  at  Roy  that  if  he  could 
see  his  head  and  could  get  a good  shot,  he 
was  to  shoot  the  bear.  And  just  then  Roy’s 
old  gun  exploded.  Old  bruin  was  no  more. 
We  now  had  a bear  but  didn’t  have  it.  We 
had  to  figure  some  way  to  get  him  out  of 


the  hole.  It  was  finally  decided  the  only 
solution  was  for  me  to  crawl  in  again  and 
pull  the  brute  out.  I figured,  if  he  didn't 
hurt  me  when  he  was  alive,  he  surely 
wouldn’t  hurt  me  when  he  was  dead. 

The  plan  was  for  me  to  crawl  in  and 
grab  hold  of  the  bear.  Then  Chief  and  Roy 
would  pull  me  out  by  the  feet  while  I 
pulled  on  the  bear.  I was  just  about  to 
start  in  when  the  Chief  said,  “Hold  on  boys. 
We  better  do  some  fishing.  Sometimes 
there’s  more  than  one  bear  to  a hole.  We’ll 
cut  a long  pole  and  punch  it  in,  listening 
for  any  growling  or  scratching  inside  the 
hole.” 

But,  after  much  punching  with  the  stick, 
everything  was  very  still  so  we  decided  it 
was  safe  to  go  in.  I crawled  in  and  got 
old  bruin  by  the  ears,  one  in  each  hand. 
Then  I gave  the  word  to  pull  and  they 
surely  did.  They  pulled  and  pulled  until 
they  pulled  me  loose  and  I had  nothing  but 
a bunch  of  fur  in  each  hand.  They  pulled 
me  out  kind  of  fast  and  we  all  went  down 
in  the  snow. 

The  Chief  said,  “By  golly,  we’re  not  stuck 
yet.  We’ll  roll  some  of  these  slippery  stones 
away  and  bring  the  oxen  and  a chain. 
They'll  get  old  bruin  out  or  at  least  a part 
of  him.” 

But  we  boys  wanted  one  more  chance  to 
try  our  skill.  The  Chief  agreed  so  I crawled 
back  in  and  worked  the  bear’s  forepaw  out 
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SUNSET  CONFESSION 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 


had  been.  I was  determined  to  find  out 
just  what  had  happened  here.  It  took  me 
only  a minute.  The  log  I was  on  breached  T 
a little  ravine.  Coming  down  the  movmtain, 
the  bear  either  did  not  see  the  ravine  or  - 
did  not  care.  Anyway,  he  did  attempt  to 
leap  the  log.  When  he  made  the  leap, 
there  was  no  support  for  his  front  feet. 
Thus,  his  mid-section  came  down  on  the 
log,  the  momentum  carrying  him  over  in 
a somersaulting  scramble  and  he  fell  into 
the  ravine.  This  put  him  out  of  my  sight. 
While  I had  been  watching  for  his  reappear- 
ance, he  had  simply  run  on  down  the  ravine 
and  out  of  the  neighborhood  entirely.  Fur-  | 
ther  searching  failed  to  reveal  a lock  of 
hair  or  blood  so  I reluctantly  conceded  that 
my  second  shot  had  also  been  wild. 

I climbed  back  up  to  the  top  of  the  knoll.) 
Common  sense  told  me  there  had  been  too , 
much  commotion  in  this  section  for  awhile ' 
at  least.  As  I kept  on  sneaking  along,  I , 
was  experiencing  a feeling  of  sickness  with- 
out pain.  In  fact,  I almost  prayed  for  some- 
one to  give  me  a kick  where  a little  pain 
would  do  me  the  most  good.  Well,  this 
wasn’t  my  day.  ‘ 

The  hours  slowly  dragged  by.  There  had 
been  quite  a lot  of  shooting  all  around  me 
throughout  the  day  so  I had  postponed  my  | 
return  to  the  car  purposely  until  evening. 

As  I carefully  picked  my  way  back,  I finally  i 
came  to  the  spot  where  I had  left  Dad  early  | 
in  the  morning.  He  was  not  there.  I climbed  I 
to  the  top  of  the  rim  rock  and  looked  over 
the  side.  Then  I turned  back  to  take  one 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 


where  I could  reach  it.  I put  my  fingers 
around  his  leg  just  above  the  foot  and 
locked  them  together,  giving  the  word  to 
pull.  As  they  began  to  tug  on  my  legs,  I 
wiggled  worm  fashion  and  finally  managed 
to  get  the  bear  out  in  the  oven-like  space 
in  the  den.  Success!  From  then  on  we  had 
much  better  going  and  soon  had  old  bruin 
out  in  the  daylight. 

After  much  puffing  and  pulling,  we  man- 
aged to  get  the  brute  to  the  sled  and  as 
the  sun  faded  in  the  West,  the  oxen  were 
headed  home.  It  was  the  end  of  a memor- 
able day,  for  both  old  bruin  and  the  boys.  i 
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OOTWORK  IN  WING  SHOOTING— From  Page  21 


Ndlur3l  Gun  Poiyifin<^  Angles 


I discovered  that  the  natural  pointing  angle  with  the  left  foot 
orward  was  straight  ahead,  90  degrees  from  the  base  line.  Witli 
)oth  feet  even,  the  natiural  angle  was  more  to  the  left,  about 
,5  degrees  from  the  base  line.  With  the  right  foot  forward  the 
latural  angle  was  stUl  farther  to  the  left,  approximately  22V2 
legrees  from  the  base  line,  halfway  between  it  and  the  last 
Dosition. 

I Swinging  the  gun  from  these  three  stances  was  most  revealing, 
it  showed  that  improper  foot  position  is  the  reason  some  right- 
landed  shooters  have  trouble  with  birds  flying  to  the  right.  With 
iny  right  foot  forward  I had  a blind  zone  extending  from  straight 
ahead  to  straight  behind — 180  degrees  in  which  I could  not  swing 
;he  gun  without  taking  a step  or  crossing  my  legs  and  throwing 
nyseif  badly  off  balance. 

Without  moving  my  feet,  I discovered  that  the  zone  in  which  it 
was  easy  to  swing  the  gun  either  direction  extended  only  from 
45  degrees  in  front  of  the  base  line  to  45  behind  it.  Beyond  that 
it  was  harder  to  swing  farther  to  the  left  behind  or  farther  to 
the  right  in  front.  This  90-degree  zone  in  which  I could  swing 
the  gim  freely  covers  only  one-fourth  of  the  direction  in  which 
a bird  might  fly,  but  it  is  the  limit  of  the  area  in  which  a right- 
handed  shooter  standing  with  his  right  foot  forward  might  be 
expected  to  swing  freely  and  be  reasonably  certain  of  a hit. 

Feet  side  by  side  and  about  15  inches  apart  was  better.  I could 
swing  farther  to  the  right,  and  the  blind  zone  was  cut  down 
to  135  degrees — from  90  behind  the  base  line  to  45  in  front  on  the 
right.  The  area  in  which  it  was  easy  to  swing  the  gun  either 
direction  was  only  slightly  better,  still  90  degrees,  but  pushed  a 
little  farther  to  the  right.  It  extended  from  about  30  degrees  be- 
hind the  base  line  to  60  in  front  of  it — to  the  left,  of  course. 


It  was  hard  to  swing  the  gun  to  the  right  from  60  degrees  to 
90,  and  very  difficult  to  swing  farther  to  the  right  to  45  degrees 
in  front  of  the  base  line  on  that  side,  but  I could  do  it.  I could 
pivot  to  the  left  imtU  the  gun  was  pointed  rearward  at  90  degrees 
from  the  base  line. 

In  the  best  position,  with  the  feet  separated  and  the  left  one 
forward,  I found  that  the  blind  zone  was  cut  down  to  45  degrees 
on  the  right  of  the  line  directly  behind  me  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  base  line.  I could  swing  easily  in  either  direction  through 
an  arc  of  270  degrees  from  along  the  base  line  on  my  right  clear 
around  to  the  left  to  the  90  degree  line  behind  me.  The  remain- 
ing 45  degrees  behind  the  base  line  on  the  right  were  somewhat 
harder,  but  still  not  so  difficult  as  to  prevent  a smooth  swing. 
Pivoting  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  was  required  here,  but  it  could 
be  done  without  crossing  the  legs  or  getting  out  of  balance. 

To  demonstrate  why  you  can  cover  a larger  arc  with  your  left 
foot  ahead,  stand  with  both  shoulder  blades  pressed  firmly  against 
a wall  and  attempt  to  swing  your  gun  left  and  right.  You  can't 
bring  it  to  the  right  farther  than  a line  drawn  at  right  angles  to 
the  wall  against  which  you're  standing,  and  even  then  you  have 
to  strain  to  get  your  eye  into  position  to  see  down  the  rib. 
You  easily  can  swing  to  the  left  until  the  gun  barrel  is  parallel 
to  the  wall,  however. 


R-foof  forward 


Leff  Foof  Forward 
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GAME  COMMISSON  PROGRESS— From  Page  12 


Photo  Courtesy  Elizabeth  McClosky. 

Can  you  beat  the  Bruin  on  the  left?  It  weighed  376  pounds  and  was  shot  by  John 
Eggler  in  Clinton  County,  during  the  1947  season.  The  Game  Commission  is  anxious 
to  compile  data  on  record  bear  kills  and  urges  successful  hunters  to  report  excep- 
tional animals. 


Loard  feet  of  sawed  lumber,  1,600  tons  of 
mine  timbers,  2,450  cords  of  paper  and 
chemical  wood,  145,350  posts  and  props  and 
731  cords  of  firewood. 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Program,  under  which  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  pays  75%  of  the  cost  and 
the  Game  Commission  25%,  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  far  more  development  work  on 
State  Game  Lands  than  could  be  conducted 
from  the  Game  Fund. 

Four  (4)  Federal  Aid  Projects  are  operat- 
ing, as  follows; 

No.  21-R-2 — Cover  Type  Mapping  and  Soil  Survey 
of  20  Unit  Blocks  of  State  Game  Lands, 
totaling  149.693  acres. 

No.  27-D-l — Forest  Improvement  work  on  State 
Game  Lands  No.  25.  Elk  County. 

No.  28-D-l — Cooperative  Farm-Game  Development 
Project  (effective  January  1,  1948)  is 
intended  to  improve  the  wildlife  habi- 
tat on  farms  for  which  the  hunting 
rights  are  leased,  covering  308,323 
acres. 

No.  29-C-l — A project  to  coordinate  activities  in 
connection  with  the  3 above-men- 
tioned projects. 


Wildlife  Research 

The  need  for  research  in  wildlife  has  long 
been  evident  and  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Program  has  made  it  possible 
for  Game  Departments  throughout  the 
nation  to  conduct  many  research  projects 
which  should  be  decidedly  helpful  in  the 
management  of  wildlife  resources.  Such 
projects  in  Pennsylvania  are: 

No.  16-R — Bobwhite  Quail  Study.  This  was  com- 
pleted June  30,  1947  and  a final  report 
written,  with  copies  distributed  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  interested 
personnel. 

No.  20-R — Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Mammals.  This 
project  was  started  in  September  1946 
in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  State 
and  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

No.  24-R — Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Mammals.  This 
project  was  started  July  1,  1947  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  State. 

No.  25-R — Cottontail  Rabbit  Studies.  Started  July 
1,  1947  and  is  progressing  nicely. 

Three  (3)  additional  Federal  Aid  Projects  have 
been  prepared  and  approval  is  pending.  They  are: 

1.  Inventory  and  Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Wild 
Waterfowl  Projects. 

2.  Study  in  Environmental  Control  on  Forest 
Land  for  Game  Management. 

3.  Construction  of  Wood  Duck  Nesting  Boxes. 

Public  Relations  and  Education 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania more  conservation  conscious,  the 
Commission  appointed  a Special  Services 


Assistant  in  each  of  its  seven  Field  Division); 
to  accomplish  this  objective  through  lecture: 
and  various  visual  aids  before  sportsmen’s! 
farmer,  civic  and  youth  groups.  ' 

Two  new  motion  pictures  in  sound  anc 
color  were  prepared — one  encouraging  th( 
further  development  of  the  increasinglj 
popular  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 
which  provides  more  open  hunting  territorj 
by  influencing  landowners  to  permit  public 
shooting — the  other  a portrayal  of  the  fielr 
studies  engaged  in  by  the  teachers  attending 
the  summer  Conservation  Laboratory  at 
State  College.  ‘ 

On  June  3,  1947  the  fourth  class  of  twenty- 
eight  (28)  student  officers  was  graduatec: 
from  the  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training  School 
after  taking  a one-year  course  to  equip  therr.  , 
to  become  game  protectors.  Twenty-four  (24)  ’ 
of  these  men  were  World  War  II  veterans  ^ 
and  all  were  immediately  assigned  to  duty  jp, 
Their  service  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

A special  course  of  instruction  for  a period 
of  9 weeks  was  also  given  to  seven  land  .j. 
operations  assistants  and  a class  of  nine  .j 
special  investigators  was  given  special  train-  j, 
ing  during  a period  of  five  and  one-hall  .■ 
weeks.  The  seven  special  services  assistants  , 
(public  relations)  appointed  early  this  year; 
were  given  a special  course  of  instruction 
at  the  training  school  from  February  2-5  in- 
elusive.  The  seven  general  operations  as-  , 
sistants  appointed  this  year  wei’e  also  given-  ' 
a special  course  of  training  from  March  23  ' 
to  April  3. 

The  Commission  on  October  4,  1947  de-i 
cided  to  expand  its  training  program  and  to 
expand  the  School  on  a year-around  basis., 
This  will  necessitate  an  enlargement  of  ’ 
facilities,  including  the  construction  of  sev-'  " 
eral  new  buildings.  Plans  for  these  build- 
ings are  now  being  prepared. 


SUNSET  CONFESSION 

(Continued  from  Page  28)  i 

last  look  at  the  log  where  I had  last  seen  .. 
Dad. 

Suddenly,  in  that  last  look,  I caught  a 
movement  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye.  % 
There,  65  feet  away,  were  two  bears.  They  i ' 
had  just  stepped  behind  a large  rock.  First  ’ 
to  come  out  was  a yearling  cub  and  right  i- 
behind  came  the  big  old  face  of  mother 
bruin.  The  cub  crawled  over  the  rocks  and ' 
cut  of  my  sight.  I waited  and  waited  for  I 
mother  bruin  to  show  herself  just  once  more.  J 
Had  I kept  on  waiting  for  that,  I would  be  t 
there  yet.  I did  stick  it  out  for  45  minutes.  ) 
Then  I crawled  down  over  the  rocky  ledge  ‘ 
as  cautiously  as  I could,  prepared  for  a 
running  shot  at  mother  bruin.  Nothing  i 
happened.  I went  over  to  where  I had  last ' : 
seen  her  and  to  my  dismay  found  that  she  t 
had  also  pulled  a sneak  act  on  me  by  walk-  f 
ing  into  a crevice  between  two  big  rocks  ■ ". 
and  had  come  out  underneath  the  very  ledge 
I had  been  standing  on.  Tracks  showed  that 
both  bears  had  gone  on  in  the  direction  I 
was  originally  headed. 

My  journey  from  that  point  on  was  like 
walking  on  eggs.  I expected  to  see  those 
bears  at  any  moment.  But  as  I kept  on 
going,  familiar  landmarks  began  to  show  up 
and,  much  to  my  disgust,  I was  soon  at  the 
car  with  nary  a glimpse  of  more  bear. 
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)ISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE  WAPITIS 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


ilies,  crickets,  katydids  and  the  distant  bark- 
ng  of  dogs.  In  fact  they  remained  among 
he  islands  for  the  “best  part  of  a week,” 
ts  Mrs.  Carson  expressed  it.  And  then  one 
norning  they  were  gone.  Some  young 
Deople  out  after  wild  strawberries  saw  their 
;racks  in  the  soft  mud  going  up  Cedar  Run. 
They  had  been  seen  daily  by  Mrs.  Carson, 
oy  Mrs.  Gamble  and  her  family,  of  whom— 
a daughter — survived  until  1930,  in  addition 
to  Mrs.  Carson  who  described  this  episode 
to  the  writer.  They  were  the  last  native 
wapitis  to  come  down  Soldiers’  Run  and 
the  last  to  go  up  Cedar  Rvm,  so  far  as  the 
dwellers  near  the  Birch  Islands  could  testify. 

They  were  the  first  and  last  Pennsylvania 
wapitis  ever  to  be  seen  by  Mrs.  Savina  Car- 
son,  although  she  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  liberation  of  western  wapitis  in  our  for- 
ests. Mrs.  Gamble  had  seen  wapitis  many 
times  before,  their  carcasses  brought  in  by 
the  men  of  her  family,  or  alive  and  browsing 
and  bathing  in  Tiadaghton.  But  the  great 
band  which  came  and  disported  themselves 
while  the  “men  folks”  were  away  to  the 
war,  never  returned.  What  was  their  fate 
when  they  got  back  into  the  Black  Forest, 
at  the  head  of  Cedar  Run?  Were  they 
j “crusted”  and  slaughtered  without  quarter 
) the  following  winter,  or  driven  on  to  the 
! Elk  Rocks  by  ravenous  packs  of  wolves  or 
even  more  rapacious  dogs  to  be  dragged 
down  one  by  one  until  all  were  gone? 

Such  thoughts  often  passed  through  Mrs. 
Carson’s  mind  as  she  sat  on  summer  evenings 
strumming  her  ghusla  and  memories  of  that 
band  of  lordly  wapitis  often  came  more 
vividly  before  her  than  dreams  of  pine-cla  I 
Mount  Lovcen  and  the  carrados,  luider  full 
sail,  drifting  out  the  Bay  of  Cattaro  into  the 
Adriatic,  American  bound,  in  the  sunset. 


ANSV^ERS  TO  WHAT’S  WRONG 

; 1.  A wolverine  would  not  be  found  in  a 

southern  swamp  where  egrets  and  Spanish 
moss  abound. 

2.  A woodcock  has  no  barring  on  the  sides, 
The  Wilson’s  Snipe  has  this  barring  and  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  woodcock  in  ap- 
pearance. 

3.  This  is  the  facial  marking  of  a drake 
Barrow’s  Goldeneye — a white  crescent.  The 
American  Goldeneye  has  a rounded  white 
spot  between  the  eye  and  bill. 


By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across  63.  Being 

1.  Man’s  best  friend  ^4.  Depends 

4.  Chew  a bit,  like  a horse  ®5.  Same  as  34  across 

9.  Flying  nocturnal  rodent 

12.  Self  Down 

13.  Work 

14.  Pacific  island  battle.  World  Precious 

War  II  2.  Leer 

15.  High  mountain  3.  Burrowing  rodent 

13.  Student  (French) 

17.  Furniture  truck 

18.  Warm  again  — — — 


4.  More  pure 

5.  Stop 

6.  Nickname  for  Civil  W ■ 
President 

7.  Changed  po.sition 

8.  Take  charge 

9.  In  chemistry,  combinin' 
power  of  two 

10.  Gone 

11.  Units  of  weight 
19.  Hence 

21.  Observed 

24.  Great  cat  of  Asia 

25.  Burning 

26.  Ocean's  pulse 

27.  Migratory  game  birds 

29.  Untied 

30.  Jogs 

33.  Ancient  instrument 
36.  Best  outdoor  magazine 

40.  Walk  unsteadily 

41.  Stores  green  fodder 

42.  Platform 

45.  Suffix  for  forming  names 
of  compounds 

47.  President  from  Missouri 
49.  European  blackbird 

51.  War  carried 

52.  Paradise 

53.  Three  cornered  pants 
(slang) 

54.  Sing  alone 

55.  Urn 
58.  Be  ill 


20.  Tries 

22.  Sea  eagle  Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 

23.  Clock  face 


24.  Bull’s  eyes 
28.  Lived 

31.  Supposing 

32.  Baltimore’s  bird 

34.  Correlative  of  neither 

35.  Fish  spear 

37.  Arid 

38.  Also 

39.  Age 

40.  Scorched 

43.  Highway  (abbr.) 

44.  Submit  for  consideration 
46.  Law  making  bodies 

48.  Kind  of  cheese 

50.  Title  of  respect 

51.  Fail  to  follow  suit 
53.  Desuetude 

56.  Poem 

57.  Chalice 

59.  Cut,  as  hay 

60.  Early  morning  moisture 

61.  Omit 

62.  Beverage 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PENNA.  BEAR  KILLS 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 

Hunters'  Travels 

Practically  all  the  successful  bear  hunters 
used  automobiles  not  only  to  travel  from 
their  homes  to  their  hunting  grounds,  but 
also  to  move  about  within  the  territory  in 
which  they  hunted.  Very  few  of  them  were 
more  than  five  miles  from  their  cars  while 
hunting. 

Since  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  bear 
range  lies  in  the  north  central  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  since  the  State  is 
roughly  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring  ap- 
proximately 300  miles  in  length  by  150  miles 
in  width,  it  is  not  surprising  that  over  96% 
(1,581)  of  the  lucky  hunters  traveled  250 
miles  or  less  to  reach  their  hunting  grounds. 
Almost  60%  (975)  of  them  hunted  less  than 
100  miles  from  their  place  of  residence.  Only 
21  individuals  (1.3%  of  the  total)  went  over 
250  miles,  while  Just  two  exceeded  350  miles 
and  both  were  residents  of  other  states. 
Possibly  of  greatest  interest  is  the  fact  that 
474  (29.0%)  of  the  gunners  travelled  less 
than  50  miles  round-trip,  while  455  (27.8%) 
of  the  entire  group  reported  that  they  made 
their  kills  in  their  counties  of  residence. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  lucky  hunters  did 
not  range  far  from  their  cars.  Over  96% 
(1,585)  of  them  made  their  kills  within  five 
miles  of  their  automobiles.  Roughly  42% 
(750)  of  the  bears  taken  were  brought  down 
within  one  mile  of  the  vehicles  used  by  the 
hunters. 

Hunters'  Expenses 

Over  88%,  or  1,442,  of  the  successful  hunt- 
ers provided  information  concerning  the 
amount  of  money  they  spent  in  connection 
with  their  bear  hunting  activities.  The  fig- 
ures include  all  sums  paid  for  transporta- 
tion, lodging,  meals  and  related  incidentals, 
but  exclude  the  cost  of  guns,  clothing  and 
other  items  of  equipment. 

The  individual  expense  listings  ranged 
from  those  of  the  862  gunners  who  spent 
$10.00  or  less  to  that  of  one  hunter  whose 
trip  cost  $300.00.  The  average  expenditure 
per  man  was  $14.43.  Roughly  70%  of  the 
group  spent  less  and  30%  more  than  the 
average.  A summary  of  all  reports  for  the 
three  seasons  is  presented  below. 


THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

pheasant,  quail,  cottontail  rabbit,  squirrel 
and  varying  hare  forming  the  chief  items 
of  diet  as  far  as  game  species  are  concerned. 

Great  Horned  Owls  kill  and  eat  many 
skunks  and  seem  to  care  little  for  the  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  an  attack  on  the 
“pungent  pussy”  for  many  of  the  birds  when 
handled  give  unmistakable  olfactory  evi- 
dence of  having  recently  made  a midnight 
snack  of  skunk. 

They  kill  both  wild  and  domesticated 
ducks,  skilfully  picking  them  off  the  water 
at  night  and  no  goose  is  too  large  to  tackle. 
Where  chickens  and  turkeys  and  other  fowl 
are  allowed  to  roost  in  the  trees  at  night, 
many  of  them  fall  victim  to  this  Owl  which 
alights  on  the  branch  beside  its  chosen  prey, 
crowds  it  off  the  limb,  and  then  strikes  it 
in  the  air.  It  kills  weaker  Owls  from  the 
Barred  Owl  on  down,  most  of  the  hawks 
and  such  nocturnal  animals  as  weasels  and 
mink.  It  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Crow,  taking  old  and  young  from  the  nests 
at  night  and  killing  many  at  their  winter 
roosts. 

Game  birds  of  all  kinds,  poultry,  a few 
smaller  bu’ds,  cottontail  rabbits,  hares,  squir- 
rels, gophers,  mice,  rats,  woodchucks,  oppos- 
sums,  fish,  crawfish  and  insects  are  all  killed 
and  eaten  by  this  rapacious  bird. 


Total 

Expenditure 

Number  of 

Hunters 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

$10.00  or  less 

317 

251 

294 

862 

$10.01-$25.00 

125 

125 

131 

381 

$25.01-$50.00 

49 

49 

72 

170 

$50.01-$100.00 

6 

9 

10 

25 

$100.01-$200.00 

3 

3 

Over  $200.00 

i 

1 

Totals 

497 

437 

508 

1.442 

In  addition  to  the  expenses  above  listed, 
1,191,  or  72.2%,  of  the  lucky  hunters  paid 
taxidermists  either  for  mounting  the  head 
or  making  rugs  of  the  scalps  and  hides  of 
their  trophies. 


THE  DOGS  BARKED  TREED  ^ 

(Continued  from  Page  11)  » 

in  a flash  he’s  down  flat  on  his  face  in  the!  I 
cold  damp  loam.  After  two  or  three  of  j 
these  sudden  jolts  he  aches  all  over  and 
can  think  of  nothing  but  that  bed  and  those  t 
blankets.  , 

We  crossed  three  valleys  and  were  deep  i 
in  the  heavy  woodland  which  had  proved  | 
unproductive  earlier  in  the  night.  We  had  | 

kicked  out  one  roosting  grouse,  but  Tan  | 
had  come  in  and  reported  no  coons  and  we 
had  moved,  on. 

Now  on  the  return  journey  we  had  barely 
taken  the  first  few  painful  falls  in  this  rough 
stretch  when  old  Tan  and  the  loud-mouthed 
Queen  put  the  sixth  coon  into  the  top  of 
a spindly  tree.  A pair  of  heavy  grape 
vines  hung  down  like  climbing  ropes  and 
we  decided  to  try  to  shake  out  Mr.  Coon 
and  give  Champ  another  object  lesson. 

One  of  our  gang  made  the  difficult  climb, 
but  the  ring-tail  moved  clear  into  the 
topmost  branches  and  the  nature  of  the 
tree  made  farther  advance  from  below  too 
risky.  Champ  actually  condescended  to  bark 
a little  about  the  base  of  this  tree.  Perhaps 
some  day  he’ll  really  be  a champ  in  his 
own  right,  with  no  time  for  anything  in  the 
woods  but  the  raccoons  which  are  his 
special  business. 

The  score  now  stood  at  six  coons  treed 
and  one  taken.  There  was  still  a half-mile 
of  rough  going  to  the  cabin,  but  the  dogs 
had  called  it  a day  and  when  we  finally 
pulled  up  at  the  gate  by  the  cabin  yard  both 
Tan  and  Queen  were  on  hand  as  a welcom- 
ing committee.  Champ,  as  usual,  trailed 
along  home  with  us. 

Among  the  unsung  joys  of  coon  hunting 
are  the  appetite  and  the  delicious  “tired- 
ness” it  develops.  Never  do  bacon  and  eggs 
taste  better  than  in  the  wee  small  hours 
after  a successful  night  in  the  timber,  and 
never  are  bed  and  blankets  more  inviting  [ 
than  just  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  S 
bacon  and  eggs  have  fulfilled  their  main 
purpose  in  life.  And  just  before  Old  Man 
Morpheus  comes  up  with  that  rabbit  punch 
it’s  good  to  know  that  there  are  still  five 
willing  ring-tails  out  there  to  try  the  dogs  ■ 
another  night. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  ARCHIE  HUNTER 


By  CARROLL 


When  the  Frost-spirit,  with  her  icy  wand, 

Strikes  the  cold  Northwind,  bringing  frost  and 
snow. 

She  sends  her  Fairies  through  the  frozen  land 
To  deck  with  sculpture  all  the  world  below 
Soon  every  bank,  so  lately  green  with  grass. 


Like  streets  of  marble  to  the  margin  lies. 

And  here  and  there,  wherever  one  may  pass, 
Frail,  fairy  structures  magic-like  arise. 

From  “Poems  of  Pennsylvania” 

By  Irving  Sidney  Dix 


SPLENDID 


BOOKLETS 


HAVE  LIVED  WHEN  ? 


These  booklets  are  designed  especially  for  supple- 
mentary -eadlng  on  conservation  from  3rd  to  8th 
grades.  They  tell  the  Importance  of  conserving  our 
natural  resources  dramatically  and  entertainingly  in 
their  160  pages  of  text  and  profusely  illustratec|  fouT- 
color  lithographs. 


These  educational  booklets  are  being  distributed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  vvrith  the 
approval  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Would  You  Like  To  Have  Uvea 
When?" 

3rd.  4th  and  5fh  grades 
he  story  of  the  virgin  forests  arj 
an  streams  our  forefathers  foun( 
e and  of  how  they  cut  the  forest 
lied  the  wildlife,  and  polluted 


"Raindrops  and  Muddy  Rivers"  ji 
4th,  5th  and  6th  grades 
Simple  words  and  pictures  tell  tl 
child  the  importance  of  pure  strea; 
and  lakes,  and  the  interrelationsh 
of  water,  soil  and  human  existence/ 


"Plants  , and  Animals  Live  Together'!, 
5th,  6th  and  7th  grades  ' 
The  intricate  relationship  betWeej 
plants  and  animals  is  beautifully  toh 
and  brings  into  the  mind  of  thi 
pupil  the  -need  for  careful  manage! 
ment  and  use  of  these  bountiful  ware, 
houses  of  nature. 


"Nature's  Bank — The  Soil" 

6th,  7th  and  8th  grades 
Everything  comes  from  the  soil, 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  book  ex- 
plains the  riches  of  the  soil  and  tells 
how  to  extract  them  without  deplet- 
ing the  bank. 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
March  21-27 

National  Wildlife  Week  this  year  begins  with  the  first  day  of  Spring,  March  21.  and 
marks  the  start  of  the  second  decade  of  such  observances  sponsored  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  The  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  proclaimed  in  IICIS  the  first 
Wildlife  Week  and,  in  his  proclamation,  appealed  to  the  Nation’s  citizens  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  conservation  and  urged  our  people  to  work  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  “the  denizens  of  field,  forest  and  water.’’ 

Wildlife  Week  is  actually  only  a part  of  a year-long,  never-ending  educational  ))rogram 
now  being  vigorously  pursued  in  all  sections  of  this  country  by  the  Wildlife  Federation 
and  all  organizations  interested  in  the  conversation  of  our  wildlife  resources.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  one  time  of  the  year  in  which  a concentrated  attempt  is  made  to  focus 
national  attention  on  natural  problems — problems  that  are  growing  more  complex  each 
year,  problems  that  are  becoming  more  widely  recognized,  and,  finally,  problems  which 
demand  accurate  and  urgent  answers  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its  high  standards 
of  life. 

For  several  decades  we  have  been  digging  deeper  and  farther  into  our  storehouse  of 
natural  resources.  Four  billion  tons  of  soil  are  being  eroded  away  each  year;  our  forests 
are  being  cut  down  fifty  percent  faster  each  year  than  we  can  grow  them;  our  waters 
are  getting  more  and  more  polluted;  and  the  drain  on  other  resources  is  equally  appalling. 

This  week  was  therefore  inaugurated  to  bring  out  these  facts  to  the  average  American 
in  the  trust  that  the  challenge  to  his  good  sense  will  bring  about  an  approach  to  the 
solution  of  these  menaces  to  our  security  as  a nation. 


Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker 


We  Wish  to  remind  you  that  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  IS  NOW  AND  WILL 
BE  FROM  NOW  ON  DEPENDENT  ON  THE  WISE  USE  OF  OUR  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES. 
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The  week  of  April  4 to  10  has  been  proclaimed  as  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Week. 
Like  National  Wildlife  Week,  it  is  designed  to  focus  widespread  attention  on  conseri'ation; 
unlike  Wildlife  Week  the  purpose  is  to  center  interest  primarily  on  conservation  problems 
confronting  those  of  us  living  in  this  Commonwealth. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Pennsylvania  Conservation  Week  comes  at  a time  of  the  year 
when  most  of  us  are  more  apt  to  think  of  the  natural  things  in  life  rather  than  in  the 
material.  For  in  the  Spring,  the  earth  is  re-awakened  and  the  average  person  cannot 
help  but  become  aware  of  the  return  of  the  birds,  the  turning  color  of  the  vegetation,  the 
crystal  gleaming  of  the  rivers  and  streams  as  they  lose  their  white  mantles  of  ice  and 
snow.  And  because  of  that  inherent  awareness,  it  is  less  difficult  to  awakeri  deeper 
meanings. 

We  should  make  every  effort  to  impress  on  Pennsylvanians,  young  and  old.  that  it  is 
from  stream  and  earth  that  we  derive  our  sustenance;  it  is  from  those  birds  and  animals 
that  we  derive  our  clothing;  and  from  the  remains  of  their  ancient  forms  that  we  derive 
the  coal,  natural  gas,  or  petroleum  products  that  give  us  our  heat. 

It  is  not  enough  to  merely  awaken  an  interest  in  the  sight  of  birds  or  creatures  of  the 
wild;  of  trees  or  plants  of  the  outdoors.  Rather,  it  is  imperative  that  we  stimulate  an 
understanding  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  must  impress  the  average  Pennsylvanian  with  the  importance  of  the  non- 
apparent  benefits — the  value  of  birds  as  protection  against  widespread  insect  attacks  on 
vital  crops  and  trees;  the  value  of  trees  and  plants  in  controlling  erosion;  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  clear  waters;  the  effects  of  wastage  of  our  soil  and  minerals. 

In  short,  we  should  stress  the  practical  side  of  conservation  as  well  as  the  esthetic  in 
order  that  both  future  Pennsylvanians  and  Americans  may  enjoy  not  only  the  sight  of 
these  things  but  also  their  use. 
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WELL,  WHAT’S  WRONG? 


Answers  on  Page 
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By  WILLIAM  C.  GRIMM*  and  RAYMOND  M.  SICKLES** 


N the  January  1947  issue  of  the  JOURNAL 
• OF  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT,  Mr.  C.  S. 
ohnson  told  about  the  successful  establish- 
nent  of  a colony  of  the  Canada  Goose 
Branta  canadensis)  on  the  Seney  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  which  is  located  on  the 
Jpper  Peninsula  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 
Vccording  to  Dr.  Miles  D.  Pirnie  (1938)  the 
uccessful  establishment  of  a breeding  goose 
:olony  was  made  at  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Bird 
lanctuary,  at  Battle  Creek,  on  the  Southern 
^eninsula  of  the  same  state,  almost  two 
lecades  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Seney  Refuge  colony.  It  is  perhaps  not 
Generally  known  that  a successful  breeding 
:olony  of  this  species  of  goose  was  also 
nade  at  the  Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge 
n Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania,  about 
i year  following  the  establishment  of  that 
it  the  Seney  Refuge.  The  degree  of  suc- 
;ess  which  has  attended  all  three  of  these 
ixperiments  to  establish  local  breeding  colo- 
lies  of  Canada  Geese  proves  beyond  a doubt 
;hat  it  is  a highly  adaptable  species  and 
'.hat  its  breeding  range  can  be  artificially 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
natural  breeding  groimds. 

The  Pymatuning  Reservoir  was  con- 


*  Leader,  Pittman-Robertson  Project  24-R-l. 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  Mammals  (southwest  sec- 
tor) . 

**  District  Game  Protector,  District  F-6. 


structed,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  extensive 
bog  and  swamp  area  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Shenango  River  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  built  primarily  to 
control  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Shenango 
and  Beaver  Rivers,  the  water  being  im- 
pounded during  periods  of  heavy  run-off 
and  released  during  dry  periods.  The  main 
dam  of  this  project  is  located  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  Jamestown  in  Mercer  County. 
Near  the  town  of  Linesville,  in  Crawford 
County,  a second  dam  was  constructed  to 
carry  a railroad  and  public  highway  across 
the  impoundment.  It  became  feasible,  there- 


Liberatcd  geese  first  nested  on  the 
Pymatuning  in  the  Spring  of  1937. 


fore,  to  maintain  a rather  constant  water 
level  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  resevoir 
despite  extreme  fluctuation  of  the  water  lev'el 
in  the  mam  portion  of  the  impoundment 
and  it  was  subsequently  set  aside  as  a 
game  and  waterfowl  refuge.  Floorling  of 
the  refuge  portion  of  the  area  commenced 
in  December  1933  and  it  was  filled  to  capac- 
ity the  following  summer.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  wild  waterfowl,  including  numerous 
flocks  of  Canada  Geese,  readily  accepted  the 
resting  and  feeding  facilities  provided  by 
the  new  water  area.  Many  species  of  wild 
ducks  such  as  mallards,  black  ducks,  blue- 
winged  teal,  pintails,  and  gadwalls  nested 
in  goodly  numbers  and,  strangely  enough, 
a few  redheads,  ring-necked  ducks,  and 
ruddy  ducks  actually  bred  in  the  area. 

On  August  27.  1936.  thirty  pinioned  geese 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
had  received  from  Maryland  were  released 
in  the  refuge  area.  According  to  Mr.  H.  L. 
Fricke,  of  the  Carnegie  Museum.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  these  geese  nested 
during  the  spring  of  1937.  On  October  13, 
1938  thirty  more  immature,  hatchery-reared, 
geese  were  received  from  the  Commi.ssion's 
Fisher  State  Game  Farm  and  these  were 
likewise  pinioned  and  releaseil  on  the  refuge. 
In  the  years  which  followed  many  nests 
were  found  which  were  made  by  Viirds 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  only  North  American  Marsupial  or  pouched  mamrnal.  The  opossum  is  of  very 
ancient  lineage  whose  young  complete  their  development  in  a pouch  on  the  mother’s  belly. 


MARC] 


forgot  to  shoot.  The  maneuver  threw  oi 
the  dogs  long  enough  for  Reynard  to  mak 
good  his  getaway.  Gray  foxes  are  not  a 
sagacious  as  their  red  cousins,  but  what  the; 
lack  of  this  admirable  trait  they  more  tha 
make  up  with  their  ability  to  climb  tree; 
being  the  only  member  of  the  dog  famil 
capable  of  doing  it. 
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There  are  few  mammals  more  caution 
than  an  old  boar  woodchuck  or  groundhoi 
If  you  have  ever  watched  one  feed,  yo' 
doubtlessly  noted  his  alertness,  sitting  u 
between  mouthfuls  to  look  about  with  hi 
beady  eyes  while  the  wriggling  nose  sample 
the  air;  these  precautionary  tactics  bein*'' 
usually  alternated  with  spells  of  rapid  mastijUi, 
cation.  ; 

Despite  the  wariness  of  both  the  foxes  anijjoi 
woodchucks,  it  is  not  difficult  to  observ 
them.  This  is  especially  easy  if  a den  conn 
taming  young  is  located.  Find  a strategi 
point  facing  the  den  entrance  and  mak 
yourself  as  inconspicuous  and  comfortable  afil 
possible.  Don’t  make  the  common  mistake  c 
getting  too  close  to  the  den,  a distance  c 
fifty  yards  not  being  too  far  if  you  ar{'^ 
equipt  with  field  glasses. 


In 


Man  is  a mammal,  yet,  no  field  of  the 
natural  sciences  has  been  neglected  as 
much  as  has  the  group  of  which  man  is  a 
member.  Bird  clubs  may  be  found  on  every 
hand,  but  how  many  of  you  have  ever  heard 
of  a mammal  club? 

To  the  uninitiated  the  word  mammal  does 
not  convey  very  much.  When  one  refers  to 
mammals  the  word  “animals”  is  almost  in- 
variably used,  although  the  latter  is  all- 
inclusive,  i.  e.,  it  embraces  all  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  be  it  bird,  reptile,  protozoan  or 
whale.  Even  the  trained  biologists  may  be 
guilty  of  this  common  blunder. 

The  study  of  our  fvured  and  four-footed 
friends  has  been  neglected  both  by  the  pro- 
fessional as  well  as  by  the  amateur  naturalist. 
As  for  the  latter,  few  are  aware  of  the 
amazing  number  of  mammals  that  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  locality. 

What  were  your  reactions  the  last  time 
you  looked  out  into  your  backyard  and 
spied  a rabbit.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
they  were  pleasurable  unless  the  culprit 
had  recently  razed  your  young  pea  plants 
or  snapdragons  or  any  of  a hundred  and  one 
other  kinds  just  for  the  sheer  delight  of 
feeling  their  crisp  crunchiness. 

It  is  often  considered  more  of  a red  letter 
event  to  see  a common  wild  mammal  than 
it  is  to  spot  any  but  the  rarest  birds.  And 
as  is  the  case  with  birds,  it  all  depends 
where  the  mammal  is  observed;  spotting  a 
wild  elk  in  Pennsylvania  is  more  of  an 
achievement  than  seeing  scores  or  even 
hundreds  in  certain  parts  of  Wyoming. 

A friend  of  mine  discovered  deer  tracks 
scarcely  fifty  yards  from  his  back  door. 
Since  he  lives  less  than  a mile  from  the  very 
center  of  the  downtown  districts  of  a fairly 
large  city,  he  considered  it  worthy  of  record. 

The  larger  mammals  like  deer,  bears,  foxes, 
raccoons,  and  other  of  kindred  size  receive 
more  than  ordinary  attention  because  of  their 
size.  Still,  there  are  many  smaller  forms 
that  are  no  less  interesting  and  far  more 
plentiful. 

A naturalist  who  has  attained  more  than 


ordinary  fame  through  his  wi’itings  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  seen  a live  shrew. 
That  is  not  so  unusual  considering  that  these 
lilliputs  of  the  mammal  clan  spend  most  of 
their  lives  under  the  cover  of  leaves,  logs, 
rocks  or  other  handy  objects  as  well  as  in 
their  more  or  less  extensive  tunnels  which 
they  make  not  by  digging,  but  by  pushing 
aside  the  soft  mold  or  decaying  surface 
vegetation.  However,  when  one  is  encoun- 
tered out  of  its  element  the  observer  is 
usually  in  for  a treat  as  the  little  fellows 
are  practically  fearless  and  extremely  cur- 
ious although  their  movements  are  so  light- 
ning fast  as  to  preclude  all  but  the  most 
cursory  observations. 

Shrews  are  among  the  smallest  mammals 
in  the  world,  taking  at  least  nine  of  the 
long-tailed  species  to  weigh  one  ounce.  Yet, 
if  their  size  was  commensurate  with  their 
courage  and  ferocity,  by  comparison  the  most 
savage  tiger,  lion  or  grizzly  would  pale  into 
insignificance.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  we 
have  four  species,  the  short-tailed,  the  East- 
ern masked,  the  smoky  and  the  least  mole 
shrew. 

What  mammals  lack  in  song  and  color 
they  make  up  in  extreme  wariness,  elusive- 
ness and  intelligence.  Few  guides  who  have 
spent  entire  life  times  in  wolf  country  have 
ever  seen  live  wolves  excepting  in  traps.  In 
our  state  it  is  rare  indeed  when  one  sees  a 
fox  in  his  rambles  through  the  woods  and 
fields.  Yet,  foxes  are  among  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  widely  distributed  of  our 
larger  native  mammals. 

Due  to  their  high  intelligence  foxes  hold 
their  own  and  even  increase  in  the  face  of 
extraordinary  efforts  to  curb  their  numbers. 
A few  years  ago  here  in  Lawrence  County, 
the  hounds  were  hot  on  the  trail  of  a red 
fox.  A few  minutes  after  the  hounds  had 
really  opened  up  from  my  position  atop  a 
shallow  railroad  cut,  I caught  a motion  from 
the  corner  of  my  eye.  As  I cautiously 
turned,  the  fox  rounded  a curve  in  the  tracks 
trotting  briskly  atop  a steel  rail.  I was  so 
obsorbed  by  the  clever  performance  that  I 


NOTES  ON  SOME  PEN»| 

By  N.  r| 


The  woodchuck  is  one  of  our  so-calle 
sleepers,  hibernating  for  the  most  part  c 
five  months.  In  our  state  their  sleep  i 
seldom  unbroken,  for  in  mild  weather  the 
will  come  out  of  their  burrows  to  forage  fo  ' 
the  food  which  they  are  not  always  sue 
cessful  in  finding.  Expert  observers  declar  L 
that  woodchucks  would  fare  better  if  thei  .e: 
long  sleep  would  begin  and  end  two  oi.t 
three  weeks  later,  and  remain  uninterruptec  1;r 
If  a groundhog  is  dug  up  in  the  winter  th% 
creature  is  found  to  be  stiff  and  cold  and  a d 
unresponsive  as  though  it  were  dead.  Bot  » 
the  breathing  and  heart  beat  are  scarcely  k 
noticeable,  the  latter  being  just  enough  t it 
keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  i i 


il 


The  varying  hare  or  snowshoe  rabbit 
is  brown  in  summer  and  white  in 
winter.  Unlike  cottontail  rabbits, 
young  hares  are  fully  furred  and  have 
their  eyes  open  at  birth. 
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A Flying  Squirrel.  A dead  specimen  showing  typical  dense  fur  and  fold  of  skin.  This 
is  the  original  print  from  a negative  taken  by  the  writer  in  1916.  The  • eve"  is  a black 
headed  pin. 


Bats  are  the  only  mammals  structually 
idowed  with  the  jxjwer  of  flight.  For  that 
Jason  alone  they  are  interesting.  Add  the 
arious  superstitions  so  prevalent  about  them 
igether  with  their  really  remarkable  adapta- 
ons  and  they  become  doubly  interesting. 

It  may  come  as  a surprise  to  some  to 
;am  that  eight  species  of  bats  are  found 
dthin  the  confines  of  our  commonwealth, 
amely,  Georgia  pygmy  bat,  New  York 
ygmy  bat.  Say’s  little  brown  bat,  Leconte  s 
ttle  brown  bat,  large  brown  bat,  silver  black 
at,  red  bat,  and  hoary  bat;  the  last  being 
le  only  migratory  species. 

The  bat’s  skeleton  is  so  nearly  like  the 
uman  skeleton  that  one  may  find  almost 
11  of  the  bones  in  both  to  be  nearly  identical, 
lie  bones  foimd  in  the  bat’s  wing  correspond 
y those  in  the  human  fingers,  hand,  and 
rm.  All  but  the  thumb  bones  are  greatly 
longated,  the  short  thumb  being  provided 
dth  a claw. 

In  flying  about  in  the  dark  bats  must  be 
redited  with  the  use  of  the  original  radar 
rinciple.  A supersonic  squeak  emitted  by 
le  creatures  while  in  flight  rebounds  from 
bjects  and  warns  the  bats  of  their  presence. 


mVANIA  MAMMALS 
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n radar  electrical  impulses  are  substituted 
or  sound  waves. 

Like  all  true  mammals  bats  give  birth  to 
heir  yoimg.  For  a few  weeks  after  birth 
he  mother  hauls  the  youngsters  about  on 
ler  back  or  breast.  As  many  as  four  may 
hus  be  carried  although  the  usual  number 
s but  one  or  two.  A few  years  ago  while 
ihotographing  a mother  and  her  three  young, 
had  an  opportimity  to  make  a few  obser- 
vations. I found  that  the  combined  weight 
)f  the  young  exceeded  that  of  their  mother 
yy  half  a gram,  yet,  she  evinced  slight  difii- 
:ulty  in  flying  about.  An  eagle  would  be 
axed  to  lift  but  one-half  of  its  own  weight. 

The  day  after  these  observations  were 


Shrews  are  the  smallest  North 
American  Mammals.  Some  are  a bit 
more  than  three  inches  long.  The 
short  tailed  shrew  shown  here  is  com- 
mon in  Pennsylvania. 


made  one  of  the  little  bats  was  found  lymg 
on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  arbor  where 
the  mother  was  wont  to  hang.  After  being 
placed  in  a warm  box  the  little  fellow  readily 
took  milk  from  a doll’s  nursing  bottle.  Two 
days  later  it  was  found  dead,  still  clinging 
to  the  bottle  of  milk  that  it  had  been  given 
but  an  hour  before.  The  bottle  was  empty 
and  the  little  bat’s  abdomen  was  greatly 
swollen,  so  it  is  suspected  that  the  baby 
died  from  an  acute  attack  of  inflation. 

All  of  the  bats  native  to  Pennsylvania  are 
insect  eaters.  Indeed,  few,  if  any  birds,  are 
more  deserving  of  protection  than  the  bats. 
They  are  known  to  eat  more  than  one- 
hundred  kinds  of  injurious  insects. 

There  are  but  few  nature  activities  more 
interesting  to  watch  than  the  aerial  gyra- 
tions of  a group  of  bats  above  the  smooth 
waters  of  a quiet  pond.  Shortly  before  dusk 
bats  emerge  from  their  day  time  retreats 
and  fly  to  a nearby  pond.  There  an  ob- 
server may  not  only  witness  their  graceful 
convolutions  as  they  chase  their  prey,  but 
may  also  see  them  drink  as  they  skim  at 
high  speed  over  the  water's  surface,  taking 
in  water  like  the  locomotive  of  a speeding 
nonstop  train. 

Last  summer  it  was  discovered  that  the 
decorative  copper  spheres  at  the  ends  of  the 
roof  ridges  of  the  Pymatuning  Museum 
building,  were  occupied  by  bat  families.  A 
family  squabble  resulting  in  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants being  pitched  out  the  front  door 
disclosed  the  cosy  hideout,  and  incidentally, 
launched  the  investigation  of  several  other 
such  retreats. 

While  afield  after  the  first  snowfall  this 
winter,  I reached  up  to  an  old  bird’s  nest 
still  clinging  to  the  branch  of  a Scotch  pine, 
to  idly  flick  off  the  snow  that  was  heaped 
on  it,  and  received  a surprise. 

Scarcely  had  my  hand  touched  the  nest 
when  a little  creature  popped  out.  scurried 
along  the  branch  and  down  the  trunk.  It 


was  at  once  identified  as  a deer  mouse  and 
the  precariously  perched  nest  was  its  home. 
The  fluffy  snow  heaped  high  on  the  struc- 
ture covered  a rounded  roof  constructed  of 
cattail  down  and  other  soft  fibers. 

In  rambles  through  frozen  swamps  one 
may  encounter  numbers  of  these  made-over 
nests,  the  remodeling  material  usually  con- 
sisting of  cattail,  milkweed  or  thistle  down, 
soft  mosses,  and  even  fine  grasses. 

After  a newly  fallen  snow  mice  tracks 
running  from  one  clump  of  frozen  herbage 
to  another  are  very  attractive,  reminding 
one  of  delicate  fancywork  on  a snowy  cover- 
let. Why  these  persistently  hunted  little 
mammals  make  these  forays  into  the  danger 
of  the  open  is  a mystery.  If  it  was  a matter 
of  food  wouldn't  they  resort  to  their  well 
stocked  subterranean  stores?  Let’s  say  that 
the  makers  of  these  elfin  trails  seek  the  com- 
panionship of  their  fellows. 

Field  mice  are  even  more  common  than 
the  deer  or  white-footed  mice  although  they 
are  not  as  large  or  as  attractive  as  their 
woodland  cousins.  In  walks  with  your  dog 
through  fields  you  have  doubtlessly  watchcil 
him  enthusiastically  root  out  freshly  va- 
cated nests  from  clumps  of  grasses  or  push 
his  nose  along  a recently  used  runway  to 
the  accompaniment  of  vigorous  snorts.  After 
the  snows  have  disappeared  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  runways  lead  to  the  entrances  of 
burrows. 

Native  mice  are  numerous  both  in  species 
as  well  as  in  individual  numbers.  .At  least 
ten  species  are  found  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 
Under  favorable  conditions  their  numbers 
have  been  known  to  reach  the  proixjrtions 
of  a plague.  In  1908  such  a plague  occurreil 
in  Nevada.  In  some  sections  of  that  state 
the  rodents  were  estimated  at  10.000  to  the 
acrel  Fortunately,  their  numbers  are  kept 
in  check  by  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  foxes,  and 
snakes. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LION  ; 

erv 


By  COL.  HENRY  W.  SHOEMAKER 

State  Archivist 


WITH  the  hand  of  all  raised  against  them 
it  is  small  wonder  that  by  1860  the 
panther  had  become  a rarity  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania wilds.  Three  or  four  were  the  most 
killed  in  any  one  year  from  that  date  on 
until  the  final  extermination.  After  1860  they 
bred  in  three  localities  in  the  Commonwealth 
— in  the  Divide  Region  of  Clearfield  county, 
in  Mifflin  county,  and  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Lehigh  River.  In  Clearfield  county  they 
had  the  widest  range,  and  inci’eased  most 
satisfactorily.  There  was  an  almost  impene- 
trable evergreen  forest  at  the  head  of  Medix 
Run,  which  did  not  first  feel  the  woodman's 
axe  until  1904,  and  which  was  a panther’s 
paradise.  A few  panthers  bred  there  until 
about  1892.  The  cries  of  panthers  and  the 
howling  of  wolves  could  be  heard  there  for 
some  years  after  that. 

Sam  Odin  of  Clifford,  Susquehanna  coun- 
ty, killed  the  last  panther  in  the  northern 
section  in  February,  1874.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  a superb  male,  red  colored  and 
weighing  153  pounds.  Its  measurements  are 
not  given.  A female,  which  was  with  it  es- 
caped, and  is  probably  the  same  one  which 
was  killed  by  Thomas  Anson,  a coal-burner 
on  the  slope  of  the  Pinnacle,  in  Northern 
Berks  county,  in  August  of  that  year.  “For- 
est and  Stream”  gives  the  weight  of  this 
animal  as  146  pounds,  length  6 feet  51/2 
inches.  Measured  in  the  study  of  the  writer 
of  this  article,  where  it  now  reposes,  it  is 
exactly  six  feet  six  inches.  The  old  hunters 
were  not  all  “gross  exaggerators”  as  some 
would  have  us  think. 

The  story  of  the  killing  of  this  panther  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest.  The  coal 


itf 


burners  lived  in  a shack  on  the  East  face  of 
the  Pinnacle,  which  is  the  highest  point  in 
Berks  County.  Nearby  is  the  celebrated 
“amphitheatre”  where  the  Blue  Mountains 
appear  to  form  a horseshoe  about  the  village 
of  Eckville  and  its  surrounding  fields.  Trav- 
elers have  compared  it  to  the  “Cirque  de 
Gavarnie”  in  the  Pyrenees.  On  several  nights 
the  coal  burners  heard  the  animal  prowlin; 
about  their  premises,  much  to  the  terror  of  ■'> 
their  dogs.  They  supposed  it  to  be  a wild 
cat,  as  these  animals  were  very  plentiful  in 
the  neighboi’hood.  One  evening  Jacob  Pfleg- 
er,  one  of  the  burners,  went  to  a farm  house 
to  get  a pan  of  butter.  It  was  dusk  when  he 
started  for  the  shack,  but  he  was  able  to 
observe  that  he  was  being  followed  by  a 
huge  cat-like  animal.  He  kept  his  nerve,  and 
was  gratified  to  find  that  the  monster  ceased 
following  him  when  it  reached  a large  spring. 
There  it  began  lapping  up  the  water  like  a 
cat.  He  was  unarmed,  but  at  the  shanty  he 
found  one  of  his  companions,  Thomas  An- 
son, who  owned  a rifle.  Anson  is  said  to  have 
killed  a panther  in  'Wayne  county,  the  last 
known  in  that  section,  in  1867.  The  two  men 
returned  to  the  spring,  finding  the  panther 
not  far  distant.  Anson  put  several  bullets 
into  the  brute’s  body,  ending  its  life.  To  this 
day  the  spring  has  been  known  as  “The 
Panther  Spring.”  It  is  a fine  pool  of  water 
and  is  along  the  mountain  road  between 
Windsor  Furnace  and  Eckville.  A sketch  was 
made  of  the  spring  by  Artist  C.  H.  Shearer 
in  August,  1912.  How  this  panther  wandered 
into  Berks  county,  where  none  of  its  kind 


(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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FILLING  THE  RANKS 


By  WILBUR  M.  CRAMER 

Chief,  Training  Unit 


PRIOR  to  the  graduation  of  the  fourth 
class  of  twenty-eight  Student  Officers 
Tom  the  Ross  L.  Leffler  Training  School  on 
June  3,  1947,  the  Commission  expanded  its 
ield  service  by  authorizing  the  selection  of 
)ne  General  Operations  Assistant  and  one 
Special  Services  Assistant  (either  in  predator 
:ontrol  work  or  public  relations  work  en- 
;irely)  in  each  of  the  seven  field  divisions. 
-Vlen  were  promoted  from  the  ranks  to  fill 
hese  positions.  In  addition,  the  death  of 
field  Division  Supervisor  Davis,  and  retire- 
ments, added  to  the  list  of  vacancies  to  be 
illed.  Several  other  men  will  reach  the  re- 
tirement age  within  the  next  two  years,  so 
that  the  Commission  has  approved  the  en- 
rollment of  another  (the  fifth)  student  class 
an  June  1,  1948. 

Following  World  War  II  interest  in  con- 
servation activities  and  wildlife  management 
work  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Apparently  all  States  are  having  greater 
civilian  armies  of  hunters  in  the  field  than 
ever  before.  It  is  almost  a superhuman  task 
for  the  Conservation  Departments  to  cope 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  programs  that 
are  necessary  if  a supply  of  game  is  to  be 
continued,  especially  with  so  many  condi- 
tions prevailing  that  tend  to  minimize  the 
prospects  for  game  food  and  cover. 

The  Training  Unit  already  has  in  its  files 
the  names  of  several  hundred  men  who  are 
interested  in  making  application  for  the 
coming  student  class.  Many  Deputy  Game 
Protectors  and  veterans  will  now  be  inter- 
ested in  becoming  Game  Protectors  and  mak- 
ing this  important  profession  their  life’s 
work. 

I In  1936  the  Commission  inaugurated  a 
permanent  Training  School  for  the  selection 
and  training  of  salaried  field  personnel.  This 
I vocational  training  plan  is  known  as  an  ap- 
j proved  merit  system.  Three  student  classes 
Iwere  enrolled  and  graduated  prior  to  the 
Itime  the  war  compelled  the  Commission  to 
close  the  school  in  March,  1942.  When  public 
annoimcement  concerning  the  competitive 
examination  for  the  first  training  class  was 
[made  in  May,  1936,  2255  inquiries  were  re- 
Iceived  from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Of  those  inquiring  for  information,  948  filed 
formal  applications  for  admission,  and  423 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  qualified  to  take 
;the  examination  on  June  20,  1936.  Thirty- 
five  student  officers  were  selected,  and  27  of 
these  men  were  graduated  on  March  15, 
1937. 

The  second  class  was  chosen  by  the  same 
i method  in  the  spring  of  1937.  Only  140  ap- 
I plications  were  received,  of  which  number 
|79  qualified  to  participate  in  the  examination. 
I Seventy-one  actually  appeared  for  the  test 
on  Jime  9,  1937,  and  28  successfully  passed 


the  written  and  rigid  physical  examinations 
and  entered  the  school  on  June  20th.  Twen- 
ty-five members  of  this  group  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  school  on  March  15,  1938. 

By  1941  additional  vacancies  had  occurred 
for  various  reasons,  and  the  third  student 
class  was  enrolled.  There  were  2356  printed 
brochures  mailed  in  response  to  inquiries 
concerning  the  school.  Three  hundred  seven- 
ty formal  applications  were  filed,  and  of  this 
number  306  qualified  for  the  examinations; 
239  actually  appeared  for  the  tests,  and  28 
men  were  selected  following  written,  or.-jl 
interview,  and  physical  examinations  to  be- 
gin their  training  course  on  June  7,  1941. 
Because  of  the  passage  of  the  Selective  Ser- 
vice Law,  and  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  on  December  7,  1941,  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  draft  deferment  for  these  men  so  th'-.t 
they  might  complete  their  training  and  thus 
be  eligible  for  permanent  employment  by  the 
Commission  upon  their  return  to  civilian  life. 
Twenty-four  men  were  graduated  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1942.  The  school  was  then  closed  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Of  the  total  of  76 
graduate  Game  Protectors,  10  have  resigned 
to  accept  other  employment.  Forty-three 
men  out  of  69  served  in  the  military  forces, 
three  of  these  men  having  resigned  since 
their  return  to  civilian  life.  Most  of  the  men 
were  either  commissioned  or  non-conunis- 
sioned  officers. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Law,  and  in  all  fairness 


to  the  returning  G.  I.’s,  the  Commission  wait- 
ed at  least  six  months  after  hostilities  ceased 
to  reopen  the  school  following  the  war  years. 
On  June  1,  1946.  the  fourth  student  class  was 
enrolled  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks,  caused 
by  retirements,  deaths,  and  resignations. 
There  were  2602  brochures  mailed  to  appli- 
cants, salaried  field  officers,  anti  Deputy 
Game  Protectors.  Two  hundred  seventy-two 
formal  applications  were  received,  anti  of  this 
number  221  qualified  for  the  examinations: 
183  actually  appeared  for  the  tests,  anti  30 
men  were  selected  as  a result  of  the  com- 
bined examinations.  Twenty-six  of  these 
men  were  World  War  II  veterans.  Twentv- 
eight  men  were  graduated  on  June  3.  1947. 

The  next  class  will  consist  of  thirty  stu- 
dents. selected  on  a statewide  Ijasis.  Those 
qualifying  in  a preliminary  manner  will  be 
advised  of  their  eligibility  to  take  ;i  competi- 
tive written  examination  to  be  given  at  the 
Commission’s  headquarters  at  Harrisburg, 
covering  the  following  subjects:  Pennsyl- 

vania Geography,  Pennsylvania  History  and 
Civics,  Mathematics.  English,  Natural  His- 
tory, Spelling,  and  Game.  Fish  and  Forest 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

Oral  interviews  will  also  be  given  those 
who  successfully  pass  the  written  tests.  The 
thirty  men  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  these  two 
examinations  will  be  given  a rigid  physical 
examination  by  a registered  physician  ap- 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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By  BILL  WOLF 


WHEN  the  day’s  hunt  is  over  and  the 
guns  have  been  stacked  in  a corner  of 
the  kitchen,  when  the  last  bit  of  the  eve- 
ning dinner  has  been  chewed  and  swallowed 
and  the  men  sit  around  the  grateful  warmth 
of  the  kitchen  range  while  the  women  “redd 
up”  the  table,  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
telling  of  stories  in  upstate  homes.  The 
night  may  be  cold  outside,  but  in  the  house 
there  is  heat  and  comfort — except  when  the 
conversation  turns  to  Them  and  what  They 
can  do  to  wreck  a hunting  trip.  A slight 
chill  descends  on  the  room  when  They  are 
discussed.  You  see.  They  might  be  listening. 

“They’’  should  always  be  spelled  with  a 
capital  “T”  because  They  are  the  malignant 
spirits  that  can  make  or  break  a hunter’s 
day.  Many  of  the  Pennsylvania-Germans 
believe  in  Them,  and  in  the  powers  of  var- 
ious individuals  to  invoke  Their  aid  in  mak- 
ing a trip  lucky  or  unlucky. 

In  just  such  surroundings — when  the  night 
is  thick  outside  and  the  wind  sets  the  win- 
dows to  rattling  slightly  while  the  men  talk — 
I have  listened  to  many  stories  in  lonely 
farmhouses  and  in  the  towns  as  well.  Heard 
thus,  perhaps  in  a home  nestling  between 


two  grim  hills,  they  don’t  sound  so  imlikely, 
and  the  listener  almost  expects  to  hear  the 
Wild  Huntsman  and  his  hounds  riding  noisily 
across  the  dark  sky.  In  the  light  of  the 
next  morning,  you  realize  that  they  are 
just  superstitions;  but  for  a while  they  seem 
very  real. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  tale  told  by  two 
brothers — relatives  of  mine,  and  elderly  men 
when  I first  heard  their  experience.  They 
were  Pennsylvania  Dutch  from  away  back, 
believed  in  hexadoktors  and  powwow  as  well 
as  witchcraft.  It  seems  that  they  met  a 
witch  one  day,  and  no  amount  of  reasoning 
or  argument  could  change  their  opinion. 

The  brothers  started  out  early  one  morn- 
ing on  a squirrel  hunt,  and  decided  to  try 
a grove  of  shellbark  hickory  trees  on  land 
where  the  owner  had  forbidden  all  hunting. 
They  knew  that  they  had  no  pei'mission  to 
hunt  there,  but  hoped  to  sneak  unseen  among 
the  hickories  and  shoot  some  gray  squirrels. 

They  were  seen,  however,  and  by  the  worst 
possible  person,  the  landowner’s  wife.  As  all 
good  Pennsylvania-Germans  know,  it  is  un- 
lucky enough  to  meet  any  woman  when 
going  fishing  or  hunting;  but  this  particular 
one  had  the  reputation  of  being  in  league 
with  the  devil  and  an  expert  in  witchcraft. 
She  didn’t  say  anything,  but  simply  stood  on 
the  porch  and  watched  them  silently  as  they 
hufrried  self-consciously  across  a bit  of  ex- 
posed ground. 

Then  they  saw  her  take  up  one  comer  of 
her  apron  and  start  rolling  it  diagonally  up 
to  her  waist,  apparently  muttering  something 
at  the  same  time.  The  two  uneasy  brothers 
got  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
they  were  apprehensive  even  before  they 
started  to  hunt.  Something  was  bound  to 
happen. 
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Happen  it  did.  They  picked  out  their 
spots  and  waited,  some  distance  from  each' 
other.  One  soon  saw  a squirrel  runningL|j 
along  a branch  and  shot  at  it.  The  squirrel 
screamed.  If  you  think  a squirrel  can’t 
scream  when  wounded,  you  ought  to  hear 
one.  The  hunter  fired  again  and  the  squirrel 
rocked  as  the  shot  hit  it,  but  it  only  con- 
tinued running  up  and  down  the  limb  madly, 
shrilling  its  pain  in  a high-pitched  screech. 
He  hit  it  again  and  the  same  insane  per- 
formance went  on. 
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Thoroughly  terrified,  he  left  the  spot,  and 
the  still  living  squirrel,  and  took  up  a new 
stand.  The  same  thing  happened  there.  He 
couldn’t  kill  any  of  the  squirrels  that  he  hit, 
and  when  he  found  his  brother,  the  other,  at 
gunner  confessed  with  white  face  that  he  hadiliee 
the  same  experience. 
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They  got  out  of  there — but  fast.  They 
knew  when  they  were  licked,  and  they  were 
licked  in  this  case.  How  can  any  man  shoot 
squirrels  which  have  been  fer hexed?  The 
old  woman  had  put  a spell  on  them  and  the 
squirrels  were  possessed  of  a devil,  so  that 
they  wouldn’t  die  until  the  sun  went  down, 
no  matter  how  often  they  were  shot.  Of 
course,  a non-believer  in  witchcraft  might 
point  out  that  it  sounds  like  a perfect  alibi 
for  a bad  day’s  shooting! 


This  incident,  which  I heard  related  many 
times  in  all  seriousness  by  the  two  princi- 
pals, recalls  a very  similar  superstition 
among  the  Pennsylvania-Germans,  who  be- 
lieve that  an  evil  woman  can  make  a gun 
fail  to  shoot.  In  Pennsylvania-German,  it 
goes;  “Wenn  ehher  uf  me  annere  mann  sein 
land  schise  get,  branch  die  frau  wu  uf  era 
land  wunt  juscht  der  schaerz  iber  di  schulter 
schmeise,  no  get  em  jaeger’s  gewer  net  los.” 
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i^y  “Dutch”  probably  is  faulty,  but  trans- 
lated broadly,  it  means:  “Whenever  some- 
ne  trespasses  on  another’s  land  for  the 
iirrpose  of  gunning,  the  farmer’s  wife  needs 
nly  to  throw  her  apron  over  her  shoulder 
nd  the  hunter’s  gim  will  miss  fire.” 

In  fact,  there  probably  should  be  a law 
gainst  women  and  aprons  because  there  is 
till  a third  superstition  upstate  involving 
hat  unfortunate  combination.  They  say  that 
; a woman  rubs  her  apron  over  the  nose  of 
hunting  dog,  it  will  be  worthless  all  day. 
The  feeling  that  to  encounter  a woman 
rst  thing  when  going  fishing  or  hunting  is 
nlucky  is  not  confined  to  the  Pennsylvania- 
Jermans,  but  is  common  to  many  peoples, 
[owever,  it  is  a quite  common  belief  upstate 
nd  some  of  the  oldtimers  will  go  out  of 
leir  way  to  avoid  meeting  a woman  under 
luch  circumstances.  Of  course,  women  have 
leen  known  to  bring  all  kinds  of  bad  luck 
) men,  and  this  superstition  may  be  simply 
;n  extreme  manifestation  of  this  age-old  be- 
lef. 

t The  Pennsylvania  “Dutch”  belt  runs  from 
iidams  and  York  counties  in  the  south, 
orth  to  about  Carbon  county,  then  south- 
ast  to  Montgomery  and  Chester  counties, 
ren  west  to  Adams  county  again.  This 
lakes  a sort  of  triangle,  a fertile  triangle 
jttled  by  German  people  soon  after  Penn 
ipened  his  green  woods  to  all  races  and 
j reeds.  Many  of  them  were  refugees  from 
jolitical  and  religious  wars  and  trouble 
ack  in  the  Palatinate  section  of  Germany, 
.s  most  persons  know,  they  are  not  the  least 
it  “Dutch”,  but  are  of  German  descent, 
hey  Ccdled  themselves  “Deutsch”,  however, 
meaning  German)  and  they  became  the 
Dutch”  to  their  English-speaking  neighbors, 
ew  actual  Holland  Dutch  families  ever 
bttled  in  Pennsylvania. 

! They  were  enthusiastic  hunters  and  fisher- 
men from  the  beginning,  just  as  they  are 
|)day  in  the  approximately  fourteen  counties 
'here  Pennsylvania  “Dutch”  is  a more  or 
:ss  common  language.  They  brought  with 
lem  to  this  country  their  skill  in  making 
uns,  and  they  also  brought  along  their 
inturies-old  superstitions.  The  same  hard- 
eaded  Pennsylvania-German  craftsmen 
'ho  made  the  most  important  gun  ever 
eveloped  in  this  country  (the  “Kentucky 
fle”,  which  was  created  in  York,  Lancaster, 
eading  and  Allentown)  also  had  a feeling 
lat  witches  really  lived  and  could  influence 
le  everyday  life  of  men.  When  they  first 
ime  over,  Germany  as  well  as  all  of  con- 
nental  Europe  and  the  British  Isles,  was 
.'ipped  by  a fear  of  witches  which  led 
I the  tortirre  and  death  of  thousands 
jroad,  and  to  similar  executions  in  New 
ngland.  The  more  temperate  “Dutch”  at 


least  didn’t  hang  theii'  “witches”  after  pub- 
lic trials,  but  they  believed  in  them. 

The  legends  and  superstitions  persist  to 
this  day,  although  the  Pennsylvania  “Dutch” 
of  the  younger  generation  are  more  inclined 
to  believe  only  in  good  or  bad  luck  signs 
and  practices  than  in  actual  witchcraft, 
except  in  the  more  backward  sections.  For 
example,  the  legend  of  the  Wild  Hunstman 
and  his  Woosh  Hounds  has  died  out,  al- 
though believed  in  by  ecU'ly  German  set- 
tlers here.  Don’t  ask  what  “woosh  hounds” 
are  because  I don’t  know,  but  that’s  what 
they  were  called  in  the  old  stories.  The 
legend  came  across  from  the  Harz  mountains 
in  Germany.  One  Hans  von  Hackelnberg, 
a famous  hunter  of  the  area,  came  to  his 
death  from  the  tusk  in  the  severed  head 
of  a wild  boar  he  had  killed,  and  his  ghost 
was  doomed  to  roam  through  the  night 
skies  with  his  ghostly  pack  of  hounds  making 
an  uproar.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
migratory  flocks  of  wild  geese,  which  sound 
much  like  dogs  gabbling  in  the  heavens, 
gave  rise  to  this  legend  of  the  Wild  Hunts- 
man of  the  Harz. 

Even  if  the  Mad  Jaeger,  or  Wild  Hunts- 
man, no  longer  makes  the  night  noisy  over 
Pennsylvania,  some  beliefs  as  ancient  as  the 
one  in  him  still  p>ersist.  It  would  be  hard 
to  convince  some  of  the  older  Pennsyl- 
vania-Germans  that  spells  can't  be  cast  to 
harm  a hunter  or  angler,  and  that  there 
are  counter-spells  to  use  against  these  evil 
things. 

Guns  naturally  figure  in  many  of  these 
superstitions.  It  seems  to  have  been  easy 
for  a witch  to  cast  a spell  on  a gun  so 
it  wouldn’t  shoot  right,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore. The  victims  of  such  devilish  ma- 
chinations had  ways  to  fight  back,  however. 

For  instance,  there  was  a preventive 
against  witchcraft.  There  was  an  old  be- 
lief that  a new  gun  barrel  should  be 
swabbed  inside  with  the  heart  of  a bat, 
and  thereafter  it  would  hit  anjdhing  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  no  matter  what  witch- 
craft was  used  against  it.  If,  however,  this 
simple  precaution  wasn’t  taken  and  the 
gun  was  bewitched,  the  ferhexed  weapon 


could  be  loaded  with  a bullet  of  hair  and 
the  witches’  charm  would  be  broken.  This 
dates  back  to  muzzle-loader  days,  of  course, 
and  wouldn’t  be  verj'  practical  with  metallic 
cartridges  or  modem  shotgun  shells. 

Running  water  was  a terrible  stymie  to 
witches.  They  couldn’t  even  cross  it,  which 
partly  explains  the  following  belief:  If  the 
hunter  took  a bewitched  gun  and  laid  it  in 
a stream,  the  witch  who  had  cast  the  spell 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  “pass  her  water”  until 
she  came  to  the  gun  ow'ner,  begged  his  for- 
giveness and  offered  to  remove  the  charm. 

Pins  or  nails  put  on  a gunstock  in  the 
form  of  a cross  would  counteract  any  witch 
charm  against  the  weapons.  There  are 
various  other  more  or  less  associated  be- 
liefs concerning  guns.  Some  Pennsylvania 
“Dutch”  believe  that  the  first  shot  fronr 
a new  gun  will  not  hit  or  kill  whatever  it 
is  aimed  at — and  it  usually  doesn’t  because 
the  new  owner  isn't  acquainted  with  his 
weapon.  And  did  you  know  that  if  you 
count  your  shells  before  going  hunting  you 
will  be  unlucky,  because  They  might  re- 
sent your  confidence  in  getting  so  many 
shots?  If  two  hunters’  guns  accidentally 
bump  together,  “it’s  a sign"  that  the  men 
will  hunt  together  next  season. 

A surefire  method  of  discovering  a witch, 
whether  she  has  hexed  a gun  or  a house- 
hold, involves  tlie  use  of  a gun.  Load  a 
gun  with  a dime,  shoot  it  at  a picture  of 
the  suspected  witch  which  you  have  drawn, 
and  the  spot  where  it  hits  the  picture  will 
correspond  to  the  dev'il's  mark  on  the  body 
of  the  witch.  Then,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  find  a woman  with  this  mark.  Here 
we  have  an  ancient  belief  that  the  devil 
puts  his  tag  on  a woman  who  has  sold  her 
soul  to  him.  in  the  form  of  a "witches’  mark’’ 
or  a “devil’s  teat”.  No  instructions  are  given 
in  case  the  gauge  of  the  gun  won’t  take  a 
dime,  so  I suppose  owners  of  20.  28  and 
.410  guns  must  go  without  this  iiifallible 
witch  finder. 

Among  miscellaneous  hunting  supersti- 
tions common  upstate  are  these:  It  is  un- 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 


More  anfj  more  landowners  are  farming  on  the  contour. 


THE  COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM  MOVES  FORWARD 

By  JOHN  J.  SLAUTTERBACK 
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More  favorable  progress  was  made  in 
expansion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission’s  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Pro- 
gram and  development  of  project  areas  dur- 
ing 1947  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the 
plan  was  inaugurated  in  1936. 

Progress  in  expansion  is  indicated  by  the 
much  larger  number  of  farmer-cooperators 
and  the  greatly  increased  fann  acreage  cov- 
ered by  lease  agreements  with  them  over 
that  of  any  previous  year.  Development  of 
project  areas,  especially  in  connection  with 
soil  erosion  control  and  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement, became  more  intensive.  The 
step-up  of  both  expansion  and  development 
activities  was  due  to  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission's  salaried  per- 
sonnel and  the  assistance  of  interested  sports- 
men’s groups.  Even  greater  expansion  and 
development  activities  have  been  made  pos- 
sible for  1948  by  a Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Project  which  became  operative 
late  in  1947. 

After  conducting  the  program  for  nine 
years,  it  was  definitely  determined  that  co- 
operating farm-owners  and  tenants  were 
materially  benefitted  in  various  ways,  espe- 
cially by  reduction  of  thoughtless  or  reckless 
hunting;  and  that  hunters  likewise  bene- 
fitted, particularly  through  an  increase  in 
open  hunting  territory  by  inclusion  within 
project  areas  of  many  farms  previously 
posted  against  hunting. 

It  has  also  become  clearly  evident  that 
sound  agricultural  practices  are  likewise  ef- 


fective game  management  measures,  and  that 
the  program  is  unquestionably  producing 
im  proved  relations  between  hunters  and 
farmers.  Unselfish  cooperation  between  the 
two,  with  a reasonable  amount  of  aid  from 
the  Commission,  certainly  should  result  in 
improved  hunting  conditions  without  inter- 
ference with  farm  crop  production. 

Upon  reviewing  the  program’s  accomplish- 
ments, the  Commission  in  1945  decided  to 
greatly  expand  it,  and  to  place  special  em- 
phasis on  aiding  farmers  to  adopt  the  best 
possible  soil-saving  and  crop-producing 
measures.  A goal  of  1,000,000  acres  within  a 
few  years  was  set;  the  ultimate  goal  may 
be  upwards  of  2,000,000  acres.  Two  tech- 
nically trained  men  were  employed  to  aid 
cooperating  farmers  to  adopt  wise  land-use 
practices. 

Prior  to  the  Commission’s  action  in  194.5, 
cooperative  projects  were  permissible  only 
in  27  of  the  State’s  67  counties.  They  are 
now  permissible  Statewide,  but  restricted  to 
good  general  crop-farming  territory  in  close 
proximity  to  heavily  populated  areas  where 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  farms  have 
regularly  been  posted  against  hunting. 

The  General  Assembly  in  1945  recognized 
the  importance  of  this  program  by  giving  it 
a more  clearly  defined  legal  status.  The  law 
now  provides  that  a cooperative  project  shall 
comprise  at  least  1000  acres  of  contiguous 
farins,  and  that  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  acreage  may  be  set  apart  as  game 
refuges  and  safety  zones,  the  remaining  two- 
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thirds  or  more  to  be  open  to  public  hunting 
Safety  Zones,  provided  for  in  the  Gams 
Law,  are  popular  with  all  farmers  due  t‘ 
protection  afforded  human  beings  and  farnp 
livestock  within  150  yards  of  occupied  build-® 
ings.  Since  all  such  zones  are  carefully  anc  ’ 
conspicuously  posted  by  the  Commissiorj" 
within  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects^ 
they  have  proven  to  be  a decidedly  valuable 
feature  of  the  program.  Recognizing  till: 
the  General  Assembly  in  1945,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Commission  and  sportsmen,  greath 
strengthened  the  law.  It  is  now  not  onld 
illegal  to  shoot  deadly  firearms  within  Safetu® 
Zones,  but  also  unlawful  to  hunt  for,  pursuer 
disturb  or  otherwise  chase  any  wild  anima|" 
or  bird  within  such  zones  without  specif.' 
advance  permission  of  the  owner  or  occupan 
of  the  building  or  buildings.  Most  hunter 
carefully  observe  these  legal  restrictions,  r 
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Lack  of  manpower  during  the  recent  wa 
bogged  down  the  program  to  an  appreciabi 
extent,  but  new  life  was  put  into  it  in  194!: 
At  the  end  of  that  year  70  project  area." 
totalling  182,550  acres,  were  in  operatior 
They  comprised  2280  farms,  and  lease  agree 
ments  were  in  effect  with  2391  cooperatin; 
farm-owners  and  tenants. 

Much  better  over-all  progress  was  madj 
last  year  despite  the  fact  that  several  projjf^^ 
ects  were  discontinued,  having  proven  un 
satisfactory,  and  many  agreements  for  farm 
in  other  projects  were  cancelled  for  on 


(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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PRESCRIPTION  FOR  WILDLIFE 

By  DR.  IRA  N.  GABRIELSON 

President,  Wildlife  Management  Institute 


The  pattern  for  wildlife  resources  man- 
agement has  been  successively  based  on 
different  ideas.  Each  method  has  had  its 
mthusiastic  supporters,  all  sure  that  their 
olein  provided  the  sure-fire  method  to  make 
;he  dream  of  endless  hunting  and  fishing 
sport  come  true. 

One  after  another,  restrictive  legislation, 
irtificial  propagation  and  stocking,  and  ref- 
iges,  to  mention  only  three  of  the  more 
mportant,  have  been  on  trial  and  found 
vanting.  No  one  of  these  methods  for  in- 
creasing stocks  of  fish  and  wildlife  have  been 
‘the  answer,”  but  all  remain  and  probably 
Ivill  remain  as  useful  tools  of  proper  man- 
igement. 

Certainly  no  thinking  sportsman  can  be- 
ieve  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  do  with- 
out laws  governing  the  human  harvest  of 
jiatural  resources.  The  type  and  degree  of 
regulation  may  change  from  year  to  year 
iiut  game  law  enforcement  will  always  be 
i part  of  the  management  program. 

Likewise,  few  successful  management 
)lans,  and  no  successful  restoration  pro- 
pram, have  been  put  into  operation  without 
urnishing  sanctuary  for  breeding  stocks. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  refuges,  both  formal 
ind  otherwise,  will  always  be  used  in  game 
nanagement. 

Neither  is  there  much  doubt  that  restock- 
ng  will  remain  a useful  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  an  important  tool  in  man- 
igement. 

The  latest  and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried, 
he  most  effective  method  of  producing  game 
ind  fish  is  restoration  of  proper  living  con- 
litions  for  them.  We  must  reverse  the  idea 
n Ding’s  cartoon,  “How  Man  Does  Improve 
m Nature,”  building  back  environment  as 
ve  vigorously  preserve  that  which  still  ex  - 
sts.  We  must  increase  the  homes  for  wild- 
ife  if  we  are  to  increase  the  amount  annually 
croduced. 

By  development  of  new  environment  more 
'ame  and  fish  can  be  produced  each  year  at 
ess  cost  than  any  other  method  yet  found, 
t is  Nature’s  way  of  producing  wildlife  and 
t has  the  enormous  additional  advantage  of 
itting  in  well  with  the  vitally  important 
jrogram  of  soil  conservation  and  manage- 
nent.  It  is  not  possible  to  practice  good 
and  management  and  reduce  destructive 
■rosion  without  producing  better  food  and 
over  conditions  for  many  species  of  wild- 
life. 

Soil  and  water  are  the  two  most  vital 
esources  of  this  nation  and  their  proper 
nanagement  is  of  vital  concern  to  every 
itizen.  The  retention  and  best  manage- 
nent  of  the  fertile  soils  and  the  greatest 
nossible  utilization  of  the  biological  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  water  is  of  increasing 
necessity  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
lealth  and  prosperity. 

Wildlife  is  one  of  the  important  products 
vf  land  and  water.  It  cannot  be  produced 
m worn  out  lands  or  in  sterile  and  polluted 


(Editor's  Note:  Dr.  Gabrielson  is 

former  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  He  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing conservation  authorities  in  the 
world  and  author  of  several  hooks  and 
countless  articles  on  wildlife  conserva- 
tion.) 


water  in  any  greater  abundance  than  do- 
mestic crops  and  livestock  could  be  pro- 
duced under  the  same  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. 

Wildlife  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  right 
environment;  in  other  words,  on  suitable 
cover  (living  quarters)  and  food  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  Without  such  environment  it 
cannot  long  survive;  with  it.  annual  crops  of 
wildlife  can  continue  to  be  produced.  There- 
fore, the  preservation  of  suitable  environ- 
ment and  its  restoration  where  it  is  now 
lacking  are  fundamental  in  any  fish  and 
game  program. 

This  concept  is  the  very  basis  of  continued 
wildlife  production. 


How  Man  Does  Improve  On  Nature 
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JAY  C.  GILFORD 

New  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Manage- 
ment, Mr.  Gilford  is  well-known  to  Pennsyl- 
vanians as  the  former  Supervisor  of  the  Com- 
mission’s Field  Division  "B.”  On  January  16, 
when  his  new  appointment  became  effective,  he 
had  completed  24  years  of  full-time  service  with 
the  Game  Commission.  He  was  first  named  a 
Deputy  Game  Protector  in  1923  and  has  had 
vast  experience  in  Commission  activities.  Mr. 
Gilford  succeeds  the  late  R.  A.  McCachran. 


1948  Wildlife  Poster  Stamps  Ready 

The  1948  wildlife  conservation  stamps  are 
ready  for  distribution  according  to  David  A. 
Aylward,  president  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  which  has  issued  the  stamps  each 
year  since  1938.  There  are  36  stamps  on  the 


Television  Broadcast  at  North 
American  Wildlife  Conference 

An  elaborate  television  broadcast  will  high 
light  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Thirteenth 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference,  it  was 
stated  today  by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  which  sponsors  this  international 
assembly.  The  Conference,  it  was  recalled, 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Jefferson  in  St. 
Louis  on  March  8,  9,  and  10,  1948. 

The  complete  television  broadcast  will  be 
photographed  and  put  on  the  air  from  the 
banquet  chamber,  the  Institute  stated,  and 
those  in  attendance  will  get  to  see  both  the 
making  of  the  broadcast  as  well  as  the  fin- 
ished product  as  it  appears  on  television 
screens  in  homes  over  the  country.  Station 
KSD-TV  will  move  its  technical  facilities 
into  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Jefferson 
where  the  feature  will  be  presented  folio-w- 
ing the  dinner.  The  annual  banquet  custom- 
arily is  held  on  the  second  evening  of  the 
3-day  Conference  and  will  be  staged  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  9th.  The  broadcast- 
ing hour  will  be  announced  later. 

Advance  hotel  reservations  indicate  that 
the  forthcoming  Conference  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  conservation  meetings  ever  held 
in  the  Middle  West,  Institute  officials  said. 
Reservations  for  hotel  rooms  should  be  mail- 
ed directly  to  the  WMI  Housing  Bureau,  St. 
Louis  Convention  and  Publicity  Bureau,  St. 
Louis  1.  The  Conference  registration  desk 
opens  Sunday  evening,  March  7,  when  ban- 
quet tickets  can  be  purchased. 


CARL  C.  STAINBROOK 


The  advancement  of  Mr.  Stainbrook  to  thi 
position  of  Supervisor  of  Field  Division  “B”  witl 
headquarters  at  Forty  Fort  was  announced  lat( 
in  January.  In  his  new  capacity  Mr.  Stainbrool 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Commission’s  field  ad- 
ministrative work  in  nine  northeastern  counties 
embracing  20  of  the  150  field  districts.  Previou; 
to  this  new  advancement,  he  was  General  Op- 
erations Assistant  to  Supervisor  Thomas  Bell  oi 
Field  Division  “G.” 


Arizona  Elk  Hunters  Meet  Success 

Elk  hunters  were  able  to  achieve  a hunter- 
success  of  better  than  30%  during  the  194i 
open  season  in  Arizona,  O.  N.  Arrington 


year’s  sheet  and  they  depict  mammals,  birds, 
fish,  trees,  and  wildflowers  in  all  their  beau- 
tiful color.  Walter  Weber,  one  of  America’s 
foremost  nature  artists  did  the  original  paint- 
ings from  which  the  stamps  were  repro- 
duced. 

These  stamps  are  the  Federation’s  princi- 
pal source  of  income.  They  sell  for  one 
dollar  a sheet.  This  is  the  eleventh  annual 
distribution  of  conservation  stamps.  To  date 
there  has  been  depicted  over  400  species  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  America. 


WAS  THAT  SHOT  LEGAL? 

In  response  to  numerous  letters 
and  phone  calls  we  wish  to  correct 
a misunderstanding  of  the  caption 
describing  a bear  picture  which  ap- 
peared on  Page  24  of  the  January 
issue.  The  325  pound  bruin  pictured 
was  killed  with  one  shot  from  a .22 
cal.  rifle,  the  legality  of  which  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  a center-fire 
high-power  cartridge.  Rim-fired, 
low  velocity  .22  cal.  cartridges  are 
not  legal  in  Pennsylvania. 


Big-Game  Supervisor,  reported. 

Arrington  said  that  the  highest  hunter-i 
success  occurred  in  the  Coconino  and  Sit- 
greaves  National  Forests  where  winter  snow; 
concentrated  the  elk  herds  in  a small  per- 
centage of  their  normal  range  and  also  mad( 
tracking  easy.  Sitgreaves  Forest  hunteni 
were  31%  successful,  while  of  those  wh( 
hunted  the  Coconino  National  Forest,  nearl} 
half  came  home  with  an  elk. 
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Californians  Spend  Nearly  $600 


Each  Annually  for  Hunting 


and  Fishing 


The  average  hunter  of  big  game  in  Cali- 
fornia spends  about  $575  a year  for  his 
hunting  and  fishing,  according  to  a recent 
poll  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

This  conclusion  was  determined  by  ana- 
lyzing several  hundred  return  post  cards 
from  sportsmen  selected  at  random  from 
the  registers  of  deer  hunters  in  the  National 
Forests  in  California  during  1946. 

Mr.  Average  Deer  Hunter  reports  spend- 
ing $270  a year  for  ammunition,  boat  rental, 
guides  and  pack  stock,  club  dues,  food,  meals, 
lodging,  liquor,  field  clothes,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion, he  travels  2,235  miles,  which  at  a cost 
of  5c  per  mile,  would  total  $112.  He  invests 
$504  in  guns,  camping  equipment,  and  fish- 
ing tackle.  If  this  equipment  lasts  an  average 
of  seven  years,  he  would  be  investing  $72 
per  year — making  his  total  annual  bill  $454. 

The  statistics  reveal  that  the  average  deer 
hunter  in  the  National  Forests  is  a versatile 
sportsman.  He  reports  spending  14  days  an- 
nually on  his  big  game  hunts,  41/2  days 
hunting  pheasants  and  quail,  3%  days  hunt- 
ing ducks  and  geese,  and  more  than  10  days 
fishing.  He  is  also  an  extensive  traveler, 
covering  1087  miles  for  big  game,  314  miles 
for  pheasant  and  quail,  270  miles  for  ducks 
and  geese,  and  564  miles  for  fishing. 

Although  final  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  number  of  big  game  hunters 
in  California  last  year,  a recent  estimate 
set  270,000  as  a reasonable  total.  On  the  basis 
of  $454  for  annual  expenses,  the  actual  ex- 
penditures by  this  class  of  hunter  approach 
$125,000,000,  which  places  this  form  of  rec- 
reation definitely  in  the  category  of  big 
business.  And  to  enjoy  their  favorite  sport 
the  same  deer  hunters  report  average  wage 
losses  of  $119  while  hunting  and  fishing. 


Proving  there  is  beauty  in  conservation,  these  seven  young  ladies.  Secretaries  from  the 
Commission’s  Field  Division  Ofhcers  recentlv  attended  a three-day  training  course  in 
Harrisburg.  Left  to  right,  bottom  row:  Dorothy  E.  .Myers,  '‘.t;”  'I-udwina  I).  Kunta.  •IJ:" 


Mary  Ellen  Crumbling,  “C:”  Alice  G.  Weaver, 
Bungard,  “G;”  Lois  Thomas,  "E.” 


ALASKA  FUR-SEAL  SKINS  UP  20 
PERCENT  AT  FALL  AUCTION 

Lively  bidding  for  Government-owned 
Alaska  fur-seal  skins  at  the  fall  auction  held 
in  St.  Louis  on  October  6 by  the  Fouke  Fur 
Company  resulted  in  an  average  price  in- 
crease of  19.5  percent  over  last  April’s  auc- 
tion, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  an- 
nounced today. 

Because  of  the  new  fashion  trend  to  longer 
coats,  the  large  matara  sealskins  were  in 
particular  demand  and  sold  at  $123  each,  the 
highest  price  paid  in  27  years. 

The  average  price  for  the  entire  offering 
of  sealskins  was  $57.92;  at  the  spring  auction 
it  was  $48.73  per  skin. 


Thousands  of  Pennsylvania's  trappers,  both  young  and  old,  learned  many  new  tricks  of 
the  trade  from  Division  Supervisor  Arthur  G.  Logue  at  the  Commission's  Exhibit  at  the 
Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  in  January.  Here  is  a part  of  the  crowds  which  thronged 
the  exhibit  daily. 


"D;”  second  row  : Barbara  Betz.  •F:"  Barbara 

Fox  Predation  on  Pheasants  Being 
Studied 

The  effect  of  fox  predation  on  pheasants — 
a mooted  subject  among  sportsmen — is  being 
examined  under  a large-scale  field  study 
by  the  New  York  Conservation  Department 
in  first-class  pheasant  range  in  the  west 
central  part  of  that  state,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

“Game  technicians  in  many  states  assert 
that  successive  unfavorable  nesting  seasons 
are  the  primary  cause  of  the  pheasant  ile- 
cline,"  Perry  B.  Duryea,  New  York  Con- 
servation Commissioner  stated  recently. 
“However,  many  sportsmen  feel  that  an 
excessive  fox  population  in  most  areas  also 
is  an  important  cause  of  pheasant  shortages. 
Therefore,  a practical  test  of  the  role  fo.x 
predation  plays  in  the  picture,  to  provide 
firsthand  information  on  this  factor  at  a time 
of  low  pheasant  abundance,  obviously  Ls  in 
order.  Such  a project  has  been  set  up  and 
now  is  in  full  swing." 

Two  areas,  of  appro.ximately  100.000  acres 
each,  are  being  used  in  the  e.xperiment,  it 
was  explained.  On  one  tract,  expert  state 
trappers  have  been  engaged  since  early  Aug- 
ust in  their  removal  of  the  fox  population.  On 
the  other,  located  in  the  same  region  and  se- 
lected because  it  is  closely  comparable  to  the 
control  area  in  its  makeup  and  laiul  use,  no 
foxes  are  being  renioved. 

On  both  areas,  equal  numbers  of  game 
farm  pheasants,  all  banded,  have  been  re- 
leased. These  relea.ses  began  when  trapping 
operations  had  been  only  partially  completed 
so  that  the  effect  of  var\ing  degrees  of  fox 
elimination  might  be  analyzeii.  Wild 
pheasant  populations  on  the  :ireas  also  have 
been  censused  by  farmcr-cooperators  nn;l 
Department  trappers. 

When  the  principal  trapping  operations 
are  completed,  adequate  bouiulary  trap  lines 
will  be  set  up  to  limit  an  infiltration  of  foxes 
into  the  control  areas  from  adjoining  terri- 
tories, Mr.  Duryea  stated. 
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BRAG  DOG  THAT  POST-WAR  DREAM  GUN 


By  HERBERT  KENDRICK 

During  the  lifetime  of  a gunner,  once  or  twice  he  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  own  a dog  worth  bragging  about.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  own  two  such  animals  and  it  is  about 
my  setter  dog,  Scott,  I wish  to  boast.  Jerry  was  my  first  love  and 
Scott  is  my  present  shooting  companion.  The  great  number  of 
mutts  I have  owned  between  these  two  greats  are  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Scott  was  whelped  into  the  world  nine  years  ago  by  two  field 
trial  champions  in  01’  Virginny  and  when  he  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  his  speedy  litter  mates,  he  was  labeled  inferior  and  shipped 
to  West  Virginia.  There  he  was  quickly  introduced  to  the  wonders 
of  the  woods  in  the  wildeimess  area  of  that  state  where  the  season 
on  grouse  was  long  and  birds  plentiful. 

The  first  bird  was  killed  over  his  uneasy  point  before  he  was  six 
months  old  and  that  eventful  day  marked  the  thrilling  beginning 
of  a great  grouse  specialist.  He  was  trained  to  point,  back  and 
retrieve  on  grouse  alone.  Many  good  grouse  dogs  are  trained  first 
on  quail  and  then  finished  on  grouse,  but  Scott  was  taught  the 
hard  way. 

This  setter  possesses  a good  head,  a strong  heart,  an  exceptional 
nose  and  loves  a hunt  as  well  as  any  dog  I have  ever  seen.  He 
first  learned  how  to  find  birds  by  covering  all  types  of  cover 
and  his  experience  soon  taught  him  that  grouse  loved  the  grape 
vines,  dogwood  patches,  alder  runs  and  thickets  furnishing  pro- 
tection. 

His  next  lesson  came  as  he  attempted  to  point  them  for  his  master 
and  he  found  that  grouse  were  reluctant  to  cooperate.  Therefore, 
through  the  process  of  elimination,  he  worked  out  a system  that 
was  successful  and  which  he  still  uses  today.  As  he  runs  through 
the  woods  and  hits  the  scent  of  a bird,  he  stops  and  waits  for  me 
and  when  I walk  in  behind  him,  he  carefully  locates  his  game 
and  points  stylishly  and  staunchly.  If  the  bird  holds,  fine;  it 
not,  I still  get  a shot. 

His  retrieving  is  truly  a work  of  art  and  he  has  brought  me 
many  bu’ds  I never  knew  I touched.  From  rocks,  brush  piles, 
timber  heaps  and  almost  impenetrable  thickets,  he  has  retrieved 
crippled  game  when  it  seemed  to  me  an  impossibility. 

Scott’s  field  qualities  are  not  his  only  assets  because  he  handles 
himself  admirably  at  home  and  while  traveling.  He  never  barks 
or  whines,  unless  a stranger  comes  too  close  to  the  house  at  nighi, 
and  he  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  his  home  and  surroundings.  He 
stays  healthy  and  is  not  difficult  to  feed.  His  love  for  a long  trip 
in  an  automobile  is  equalled  only  by  an  actual  hunt.  The  trunk 
of  the  car  is  his  compartment  and  he  lies  quietly  and  still  during 
the  longest  journeys.  He  is  a perfect  gentleman  in  the  house  or 
in  a hotel,  and  he  lies  quietly  until  his  master  awakens. 

This  setter  hunts  well  with  other  dogs  and  seems  to  enjoy  then- 
help.  He  hunts  independently,  honors  his  bracemate’s  finds  and 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


By  TED  TRUEBLOOD 

A LOT  of  us  poor,  ignorant  boobs,  who  never  will  learn  any 
better,  spent  quite  a bit  of  time  during  the  war  dreaming 
about  the  wonderful  new  guns  that  would  be  available  after  the 
shooting  was  over. 

All  the  post-war  guns  that  have  come  out  so  far  could  be  car- 
ried away  by  a very  small  boy,  and  they  wouldn’t  overburden 
him,  either.  Regardless  of  what  plans  some  of  the  manufacturers 
may  have  for  the  future,  the  post-war  rifles,  pistols  and  shotguns 
that  have  reached  the  market  to  date  are  simply  the  same  old 
guns  anybody  could  buy  before.  The  only  differences  are  that 
the  workmanship  is  a little  rougher  and  the  price  is  a whole  lot 
higher. 

In  all  fairness,  I must  say  that  there  are  a few  new  models,  but 
all  of  them  that  I have  seen  or  read  about  are  simply  miner 
alterations  of  guns  already  existing  when  the  war  started.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  nothing  on  the  market  that  is 
new  in  conception. 

In  the  field  of  fishing  tackle,  1948  finds  us  with  a flood  of  new 
items.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  different  from  anything  seen 
before  the  war.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  there  are  more  manu- 
facturers of  fishing  tackle  and  the  competition  is  keener  there. 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  most  pleasant  to  walk  into  a sporting 
goods  store  and  discover  a radically  new  reel — even  though  the 
price  may  be  enough  to  make  a strong  man  wince. 

Of  course,  nobody  can  blame  the  arms  makers  for  not  bringing 
out  new  models  as  long  as  they  can  sell  the  old  ones  faster  than 
they  can  make  them.  It  is  just  good  sense  to  stick  to  the  proven 
money  makers  as  long  as  they  continue  to  make  money.  The  situa- 
tion certainly  doesn’t  give  the  prospective  gun  buyer  any  pleasure, 
however.  It  is  a case  of  “take  what  is  offered  or  go  without.” 
Every  gun  lover  could  suggest  improvements  in  many  existing 
models,  as  well  as  several  completely  new  gims  that  he  would 
like  to  see.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these,  I am  sure,  would 
be  an  accurate  single  shot,  available  in  such  calibers  as  .22  Hornet, 
.219  Zipper,  .220  Swift,  and  possibly  some  of  the  better  wildcats, 
such  as  the  .22-250. 

This  single  shot  is  the  pet  topic  of  several  gun  writers  and 
countless  gun  fans.  It  is  the  one  new  gun  that  I would  like  to 
see  more  than  any  other.  , 

The  first  reason  for  wanting  it  has  to  do  with  price.  A modern  i 
bolt  action,  complete  with  scope  and  mormt,  now  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $175 — minimum.  Few  sportsmen  can  afford  to  own 
two  of  them.  Yet  if  a man  has  such  a gun  for  big  game,  in  a 
caliber  suitable  for  that  shooting,  he  hardly  can  use  it  for  var- 
mints. 

The  report  of  rifles  in  the  .30-’06  class  is  too  loud  for  settled 
commimities  and  just  about  rules  them  out  as  woodchuck  guns, 
even  if  they  were  safe  to  use — which  they  aren’t.  Factory  am- 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 
March  21-27 

These  posters,  which  are  reproduced  in 
full  color,  size  11  xl4  inches,  are  available 
for  free  distribution  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  They  can  be  used  by 
sportsmen’s  clubs,  school  classes.  Boy  Scouts, 
or  other  youth  groups  as  a part  of  a con- 
servation education  program  the  year  round 
as  well  as  during  National  Wildlife  Week. 
Why  not  v^rite  for  a set  today? 


PROTECT^?® 

SONG-BIRDS 


' '^''^VIiImsylvania  game  commission 


harmful  insects^ 


i'iNNSYLVAMIA  C.A.-ME  CcM'- 


I\  DOKT  iHOOT 

* \ I 


PROTECTED 

HAWKS! 


lOiaaimmit 


DONT  SHOOT 
Your  full  Quota 


POSTER  COh 


Here  are  many  artis+Ic  expressions 
available  for  dis+ribu+Ion  buf  are  rept 
assist  you  In  making  your  own  posters, 
your  school  or  sportsmen's  club  this  moi 


POli  51 


"7  Don't  load  your  gun 

I fnsido  the  house 

I Don’t  csrry  3 ioaded 
, §un  in  an  automobile 

Oorit  ptiifyaurgun  oai 

I »f  the  car  by  the  barrel 

Y ant  put  it  back  that 

Y way  either 

Don't  stand  in  front  of 
^anyone  who  i$  load<n< 
a'^un 

hand  a gun  to 
m anyone  by  the  barret 


fiif)  'CM  mB 

pmr£€f'em 


i 

|^s 

in  themes.  They  are  not 
lese  pages  In  order  to 
itart  a poster  contest  in 


kepp  fhptiti 
thpfp  ....I 


* 


NOT  AS  A TARGET ! 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

CONSERVATION 

WEEK 

APRIL  4-10 

(Bird  and  Arbor  Day  April  9) 

Conservation  Week  is  an  ideal  time  to 
post  these  conservation  messages  through- 
out your  community  and  rural  areas.  They 
are  available  from  the  Harrisburg  offices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request.  They 
are  reproduced  in  full  color,  size  11  x 14 
inches. 


LEAVE  FOOD  AND  COVER 
FOR  OUR  GAME 


PENNSYLVANIA  <5AM£  COMMISSION 


j 
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PROJECTS  FOR  SPORTSMEN’S  CLUBS  . . . 


The  sound  basis  for  continued  success  of 
any  organization  is  the  constitution  on  which 
it  is  established,  the  quality  of  regular  meet- 
ing programs  and  interesting  projects  or 
activities.  Many  organizations  are  formed 
and  carried  on  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  one  or  two  individuals,  and  rapidly  dis- 
integrate when  that  impetus  is  lost.  There- 
fore, more  individuals  having  a share  in  the 
establishment  and  the  continuous  operation 
of  the  organization  will  insure  its  success. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS.  The 
adoption  of  the  rules  governing  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  should  include  the 
following:  Name,  Objective,  Membership  and 
Dues,  List  of  officers.  Duties  of  Officers, 
Standing  Committees,  Meeting  Time,  Direc- 
tors, Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers; 
Quorum;  and  Amendment  of  By-Laws. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  DUES.  Membership 
is  usually  open  to  all  interested  individuals, 
with  a special  consideration  for  farmers  in 
the  rural  areas.  Since  good  will  of  land 
owners  is  necessary  for  good  hunting  re- 
lationships, some  clubs  have  made  efforts  to 
cultivate  it  by  reduced  dues  for  farmers. 
The  anual  dues  range  from  fifty  cent  to  five 
dollars. 

MEETING  TIME  AND  PLACE.  A regular 
meeting  place  and  set  time  of  meeting  are 
essential  to  stability.  Better  attendance  will 
result  if  members  know  that  the  meeting  will 
be  held  the  second  Tuesday  or  on  a stated 
evening  of  the  month  at  a specified  place. 
The  necessity  for  notifying  the  membership 
of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  would  be 
eliminated;  but,  if  the  club  has  funds,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  reminder  letters 
sent,  which  should  most  certainly  be  done 
for  special  occasions. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES.  The  work  of 
the  club  can  be  expedited  if  consideration 
of  club  activities  is  referred  to  committees 
for  investigation  and  recommendation.  The 
committees  may  number  three  or  five  mem- 
bers, of  which  one  is  the  chairman,  gen- 
erally appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
club.  The  following  are  suggested  com- 
mittees: 

Finance  and  Budget  Committee — Considers 
ways  and  means  of  raising  funds,  makes 
budgets,  and  audits  expenditures  and  ac- 
counts. 


Program  Committee — Makes  arrangements 
for  speakers,  movies  or  other  activities  for 
regular  meetings. 

Membership  Committee — Conducts  mem- 
ship  drives. 

Publicity  Committee — Prepares  publicity 
for  regular  and  special  activities. 

Game  Committee — Handles  matters  per- 
taining to  game  propagation,  problems  and 
activities  of  the  club. 

Fish  Committee — Handles  matters  peidain- 
ing  to  fish  propagation,  rough  fish,  commer- 
cial fishing  and  similar  problems. 

Forestry  Committee — Handles  matters  of 
tree  planting,  fire  prevention  and  suppression, 
and  forest  land  problems. 

Soil  and  Water  Committee — Handles  mat- 
ters of  soil  erosion,  water  conseiwation,  water 
pollution  and  such  proclems. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Legislative  Com- 
mittee— Keeps  the  club  informed  of  all 
laws  pertaining  to  natural  resources,  pro- 
motes law  observance,  considers  proposals 
for  proper  legislation. 

Hunting  Relations  Committee — Considers 
matters  pertaining  to  the  farmer-hunter  re- 
lationships to  promote  better  undestanding 
and  opportunities. 


Field  Events  Committee  H.mdit  tbt  rifi(=_ 
pistol,  or  gun  range  fur  ..hixjt.-:  field  tr.iin.i.g 
and  trials  for  dogs;  and  promote  other  tr  - n- 
ing  events  and  contests. 

Education  Committee  Promote.^  .-(lor’ 
acquaint  club  mcmber.s  witli  • .iie  er-. 
t7iatters,  carrying  conservation  infornaln,:. 
into  the  schools  and  aiding  in  the  or,  iiii.-  - 
tion  and  oireration  of  a lunior  cluij  foi  voiie 
people. 

Special  Events  Committee  To  ■ ap- 
pointed to  handle  occasional  events  such  .< 
a picnic,  joint  meetings  with  other  group-, 
contests  such  as  bird-house  building,  an.i 
other  similar  activities. 

Club  Properties  Committee-  The  club  tliat 
starts  with  property  or  eventually  acquires 
such  should  have  a committee  or  board  to 
manage  such  affairs.  The  property  may  Vx7 
a club  house  or  a tract  of  land  or  both, 
with  problems  of  finance,  use  and  manage- 
ment which  are  important.  It  is  desirable, 
and  may  be  necessary,  if  the  club  owns 
property  and  equipment,  that  an  association 
or  corporation  be  formed  and  registered 
with  the  state  to  safeguard  the  investment 
and  simplify  administration. 

Safety  Committee — Considers  all  matters 
pertaining  to  water  and  firearms  safety 
A constant  program  of  personal  safety  should 
be  stressed  through  demonstrations  of  swim- 
ming. lifesaving,  handling  watercraft  and 
handling  and  care  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 


Things  You  May  Not  Know 

The  kiwi  bird  of  New  Zealand  is  a smart 
fellow.  Knowing  that  worms  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  it  is  raining, 
he  imitates  the  sound  of  rain  by  stamping 
on  the  ground  with  his  feet,  thereby  decoying 
up  a meal. 

3te  :(( 

Mrs.  Gary  Lewis  of  Winnipeg.  Canada,  is 
the  first  woman  to  win  an  open  trapshooting 
championship  against  a field  of  men. 


The  eggs  of  the  great  horned  owl  might 
well  be  termed  the  first  “cold  storage’’  eggs. 
These  birds  usually  nest  in  mid-winter  but 
successfully  keep  their  eggs  warm  in  sub- 
zero weather. 


Officers  of  The  Pennsylvania  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Hazleton.  I.uzerue  County,  rerently 
inducted  into  office  at  the  annual  meeting  and  vension  dinner  are.  left  to  right.  Frank 
Lucia,  treasurer,  Joseph  Lucia,  trustee,  Vincent  Gennaro.  secretary,  Harold  (Jriffith. 
president,  Foster  Sinex,  vice  president,  Harry  .Handeville,  tinaneial  secretary,  and  .lames 
Bahrt,  trustee.  The  organization  has  been  very  active  in  sportsmen's  affairs  in  Hazleton 
and  Luzerne  County. 
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until  the  bull’s  eyes  looked  as  though  they  would 
pop  out  but,  finally,  the  animal  came  sliding  up 
on  the  ice,  scrambled  to  its  feet,  and  walked 
ashore. — Game  Protector  A.  C.  Ganster,  Marys- 
ville. 


Deer  hunters  were  very  successful  in  this  area. 
Practically  all  the  deer  killed  were  in  excellent 
condition.  A buck  killed  by  Milton  Nicks  of 
Union  City  weighed  260  pounds  according  to  sealed 
and  checked  scales.  All  the  hunters  I talked  to 
had  shot  at  deer  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  season.  The  last  day  one  hunter  fired  thirty 
shots  at  thirteen  different  antlerless  deer  and  did 
not  make  a kill.  He  asked  that  his  name  not 
be  mentioned  and  figures  a little  practice  with 
the  rifle  before  another  season  rolls  around  might 
be  worth  while.  Many  hunters  missed  almost 
perfect  shots  at  deer  because  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  shotguns  with  rifled  slugs. 

Karl  Gerdon,  of  Venango,  brought  a weasel  pelt 
to  my  office  to  probate  for  bounty.  Mr.  Gerdon 
said  he  would  not  make  much  on  the  weasel  for 
in  killing  it,  he  had  ruined  most  of  the  furniture 
in  his  bedroom.  The  weasel  had  entered  the 
house  through  an  open  cellar  door  and  aroused 
Mr.  Gerdon  while  scampering  around  the  room. 
It  took  two  men  armed  with  brooms  two  hours 
to  kill  the  little  animal.  In  the  meantime  lamps 
were  broken,  other  furnishings  smashed  and  the 
entire  room  was  permeated  with  weasel  musk. 
Mrs.  Gerdon  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  home 
when  the  kill  was  made — after  an  hour  or  so 
she  figured  the  weasel  might  have  been  winning 
the  battle.  Mr.  Gerdon  figures  a weasel  is  just 
about  as  fast  as  chained  lightning  and  you  have 
to  wear  them  out  before  you  can  hit  them. — 
Game  Protector  E.  D.  Simpson,  Cambridge  Springs, 


This  past  hunting  season  has  certainly  pointed 
out  the  distinct  difference  between  the  sportsmen 
and  the  hunter.  For  instance,  on  the  first  day 
of  deer  season  a 400  pound  black  bear  was  killed 
near  State  Game  Refuge  511-B.  Although  it  was 
midnight  by  the  time  Deputy  Rodeghiero  and  I 
began  to  search  for  it,  five  sportsmen  from  a 
local  camp  volunteered  their  services  to  help  us 
drag  the  bear  in.  It  was  three  a.m.  before  we 
finally  finished  the  job. 

Another  case  of  good  sportsmanship  was  the 
hunter  who  upon  finding  a crippled  deer  in  the 
woods,  blazed  a trail  to  the  highway  well  over 


a mile  away  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Game  Pro- 
tector to  locate  the  deer.  Another  sportsman 
helped  me  drag  it  out  at  midnight. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  meat  htmter 
stalking  the  woods.  Any  animal  that  moves  is 
legal  prey  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  I am  more 
than  positive  that  very  few  doe  killed  and  left 
lying  during  buck  season  were  killed  by  mistake. 
As  for  the  illegally  killed  black  bear,  there  is 
little  mistaking  the  difference  between  bruin  and 
a deer.  They  were  killed  by  trigger-happy  hunters 
who  certainly  do  not  deserve  the  title  “sports- 
man”.— Game  Protector  Stephen  Kish,  Pittston. 


On  December  13  a resident  of  Emporium,  Don- 
ald Miller,  killed  a large  adult  doe  that  had  only 
about  one  inch  of  its  ears  left  above  its  head. 
The  ears  looked  as  though  they  had  been  cut 


off  some  time  ago  because  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  fresh  injury.  The  tissue  had  grown  over 
perfectly  and  what  was  left  of  the  ears  was  just 
as  even  all  the  way  around  both  ears  so  as  to 
make  it  look  as  tho  a very  sharp  object  or  in- 
strument had  caused  the  damage.  Some  sports- 
men stated  they  thought  it  lost  the  ears  because 
they  had  been  frozen.  I could  not  believe  this, 
however,  because  the  cut  was  too  even  and  neat. 
My  guess  is  that  some  malicious  individual  had 
found  this  deer  when  it  was  a fawn  and  had 
removed  a portion  of  the  ears  as  a joke. — Game 
Protector  Norman  Erickson,  Emporium. 


While  distributing  trapped  rabbits  recently,  my 
father  and  I came  upon  a woman  and  her  young 
son  standing  on  the  bank  of  Sherman’s  Creek 
looking  at  a 500  pound  bull  that  had  tried  to 
cross  the  creek  and  had  broken  through  the  ice. 
’The  bull  was  submerged  up  to  his  head  and  front 
legs  and  the  woman  told  us  he  had  been  in  that 
icy  water  for  a long  time.  I was  driving  a State 
truck  and  had  about  40  feet  of  quarter  inch 
manila  rope  along  so  we  approached  the  animal 
carefully  on  the  gorged  ice  and  fastened  the 
rope  to  the  chain  around  its  neck.  Another 
farmer  came  by  then  and  the  three  of  us  pulled 


I had  a report  recently  of  a ringneck  pheasant 
that  was  found  in  a woodchuck  hole.  The  bird 
was  in  a very  weak  condition  and  evidently  had 
been  chased  into  the  hole  during  the  last  hunting 
season.  It  had  been  unable  to  get  out  of  the 
hole  due  to  the  fact  that  its  wings  would  catch 
on  the  sides  as  soon  as  it  tried  to  back  up.  We 
gave  the  bird  feed  and  it  is.  now  back  in  good 
condition  and  has  been  released.  This  may  be 
just  what  is  happening  to  some  of  the  pheasants 
in  sections  which  have  many  woodchuck  holes. — 
Game  Protector  George  W.  Freas,  Horsham. 


The  most  unusual  deer  checked  this  past  season 
was  one  taken  on  December  13.  It  was  a buck 
with  antlers  so  short  they  could  not  be  detected 
farther  than  10  feet;  thus,  the  animal  passed  as 
an  antlerless  deer.  There  were,  however,  three 
distinct  points — the  one  antler  had  a small  “T” 
on  it  with  both  bars  of  the  “T”  large  enough  to 
make  it  legal  for  an  antlered  season.  As  I men- 
tioned before,  the  antlers  were  so  short  they 
could  not  be  detected  unless  you  were  about  10 
feet  from  the  animal.  From  all  indications,  the 
deer  was  an  old  one. — Game  Protector  Martin 
L.  Shaffer,  Leroy. 


It  is  becoming  more  apparent  each  year  that 
a great  many  rabbits  are  staying  in  their  holes 
during  the  open  season  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  supply  left  for  seed  stock.  It  was  really 
surprising  to  note  the  number  killed  on  the  high- 
ways during  the  month  of  December.  They  were 
killed  in  so  many  widely  scattered  spots  that  it 
was  very  evident  that  these  were  not  rabbits 
which  may  have  been  restocked  as  many  were 
observed  before  the  shipment  of  rabbits  for  this 
District  was  received. — Game  Protector  J.  A. 
Leiendecker,  Reading. 


One  evening  late  in  November  I received  a 
report  from  a hunter  that  he  had  found  a live 
deer  in  an  old  well  in  the  vicinity  of  Katelken 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountain.  With  two  as- 
sistants and  the  hunter  as  a guide,  I went  to  the 
well  and  found  the  deer  very  much  alive  and 
apparently  un-hurt  from  the  fifty  foot  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  an  old,  rock  walled  water  well. 
The  well  was  dry  and  the  deer  stood  at  the 
bottom  taking  no  notice  of  the  commotion  over- 
head. A rope  was  a loop  in  the  end  was  lowered 
and  after  a while  was  worked  around  the  deer 
which  was  then  hoisted  to  the  surface.  The  rope 
was  quickly  removed  and  the  deer  bounded  away, 
evidently  none  the  worse  for  its  experience. — 
Game  Protector  Edward  Borger,  Stockertown. 


After  observing  a male  deer  recently  I am 
convinced  that  a person  should  never  depend  on 
an  animal  to  follow  through  with  the  usual  prac- 
tices. While  patrolling  around  Propagation  Area 
A-3,  I was  rather  amazed  to  see  a beautiful  buck 
about  60  yards  ahead  of  me.  After  a brief 
pause,  the  buck  made  a rush  for  the  single  strand 
wire  fence.  I had  expected  to  see  him  clear  the 
wire  in  a graceful  leap  but  somehow  he  man- 
aged to  get  his  rack  beneath  the  wire  and  passed 
his  entire  body  below  the  strand.  AU  this  was 
done  without  checking  his  speed  and  the  wire  was 
only  32  inches  from  the  grormd — Game  Protec- 
tor Roy  W.  Trexler,  York. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY  OF  HUNTING 

By  FRANK  A.  SLAGLE 


A GROUP  of  hunters  recently  celebrated 
a quarter  of  a century  of  following  the 
II  chase.  The  group  is  known  as  the  Flood 
City  Hunting  Club  and  is  made  up  of  hunters 
of  Johnstown  and  vicinity,  who  have  been 
making  a trip  annually  for  the  past  25  years 
in  quest  of  deer  and  bear.  John  B.  Barron 
and  Frank  A.  Slagle  of  Riverside,  Johnstown, 
Pa.  have  not  missed  a single  one  of  the  25 
hunting  excursions.  M.  L.  Shaffer  of  Johns- 
town, Frank  Barron  of  Holsopple  and  P.  W. 
Woy  of  Acosta  have  missed  only  two  trips 
with  the  club  in  the  25  year  span.  In  the 
quarter-century  of  hrmting  the  Flood  City 
party  has  bagged  a total  of  126  deer  and  7 
bear,  the  largest  of  the  bear  weighing  over 
500  pounds. 

The  first  trip  was  made  in  1923,  when  the 
party  traveled  to  West  Part,  Clinton  County, 
by  train.  They  were  met  by  a guide  who 
took  them  up  Kettle  Creek  by  auto  14  miles 
to  Vernon  McCoy’s  hunting  camp. 

Slagle  had  a very  unusual  experience  his 
first  hunting  trip  in  Pennsylvania  and  tells 
it  as  follows; 

“The  first  morning  on  the  second  drive  I 
was  next  to  the  top  driver,  after  the  drive 
had  advanced  about  300  yards  I heard  the 
brush  cracking  ahead  of  me.  I called  to 
Mart  Shaffer,  the  driver  below  me,  to  be 
on  the  alert  that  there  was  something  ahead 
of  us.  After  walking  another  100  yards  I 
[ C8ime  to  a large  boulder  partly  sticking  out 
I from  the  side  of  the  mormtain.  I climbed 
upon  the  rock  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
moving  ahead  of  me.  Seeing  nothing  ahead 
. I decided  to  examine  the  front  side  of  the 
I rock,  I noticed  a hole  about  2 feet  in  diam- 
eter in  the  rock  about  2 feet  above  the 
ground  level,  and  a narrow  crevice  about  3 
I feet  above  the  hole.  There  was  some  briars 
with  black  hair  on  them  in  front  of  the  hole. 
I called  for  Shaffer  to  come  up,  thinking 
there  might  be  a bear  in  the  hole.  Before 


"I  ALMOST  C/W6HT  A 6eAa/" 


Shaffer  arrived  I stuck  my  head  in  the  hole 
to  investigate,  as  I did  a bear  came  at  me, 
I jumped  back  about  10  feet  and  called  for 
help.  The  noise  scared  the  bear  and  it 
went  back  in  the  hole,  I got  ready  for  action 
and  when  the  bear  stuck  its  head  out  of  the 
hole  the  second  time  I shot  it  above  the 
left  eye.  She  tell  out  of  the  hole  and  got 
up  on  her  front  feet  and  it  was  necessary  to 
shoot  her  twice  more  in  the  head,  each  time 
she  was  hit  she  would  get  back  up  on  her 
front  feet  growling  and  with  blood  running 
out  of  her  mouth.  Just  then  my  gun  jammed 
and  I called  for  help  again  and  prepared 
to  use  my  gim  as  a club  if  the  beai'  came 
at  me.  The  bear  was  mortally  wounded  and 
died  before  help  arrived.  About  this  time 
Shaffer  came  up  along  the  side  of  the  rock 
and  looked  into  the  crevice,  jumped  back  and 
said  it  is  full  of  bear — it  is  full  of  bear.  One 
of  the  cubs  stuck  its  head  out  of  the  hole 
and  Shaffer  shot  it.  By  this  time  other  mem- 
bers of  the  hunting  party  were  on  the  scene 
and  discovered  there  was  another  cub  about 
12  feet  back  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  fel- 
lows wanted  to  capture  the  bear  alive,  but 
no  one  would  volunteer  to  crawl  in  after 
it.  After  discussing  the  ways  of  capturing 
it  they  finally  decided  to  shoot  it.  After 
shooting  the  cub  the  next  problem  was  how 
to  get  it  out  of  the  hole,  one  member  of  the 
party  volunteered  to  crawl  in  by  having  a 
rope  tied  to  his  leg,  when  he  got  close  to 
the  bear  it  seemed  to  come  to  life  and 
growled  and  snorted,  he  called  to  the  fel- 
lows— pull  me  out — pull  me  out,  and  they 
pulled  him  out  so  fast  that  if  he  would  have 
bumped  his  head  on  the  rock  it  would  have 


killed  him.  After  waiting  another  half  hour 
to  make  sure  the  bear  was  dead  he  went 
back  in.  tied  the  rope  to  the  bear  and  pulled 
it  out  of  the  hole. 

The  rock  was  a den  for  the  mother  and 
the  two  cubs,  about  the  size  of  a large 
shepherd  dog.  Back  in  those  days  there  was 
no  law  on  the  size  of  the  bear.  After  ex- 
amining the  rock  we  discovered  that  the 
hole  and  the  crevice  were  connected  back 
in  the  rock  for  a distance  of  about  12  feet.  " 

The  next  fiv'e  years  the  party  hunted  deer 
at  Potter’s  Mills,  Center  County.  In  1929 
and  1930  their  camp  was  at  Unionville,  Cen- 
ter County.  From  1931  to  1943  the  party 
hunted  annually  at  Sinnamahoning.  Cameron 
County.  1944  and  1946  at  Sweden  Valley, 
Potter  County  and  1945  in  Cook's  Forest. 
Forest  County. 

The  recent  season  they  returned  to  Sin- 
namahoning, bringing  home  five  nice  deer 
and  a red  fox.  This  year’s  successful  hunt- 
ers were  John  Barron.  8 point  buck— Slagle. 
6 point  buck — Paul  Shetler  of  Holsopple.  S 
point  buck — Jolm  Hiner  of  Geistown,  6 point 
buck — Frank  Barron  of  Holsopple.  8 point 
buck — P.  W.  Woy  shot  the  red  fox.  The  rest 
of  the  party  included  Albert  Smith.  Davids- 
ville;  M.  L.  ShalTer;  Mason  Blough.  Somer- 
set Pike:  Eugene  Alwine.  Johnstown;  Cloyd 
Barron.  Bensereek:  Paul  Zimmerman,  River- 
side: and  Dr.  Robert  Koehler,  Geistown. 

The  party  saw  two  Hocks  of  wild  turkeys — • 
one  consisting  of  nine  and  the  other  of  twelve 
birds — and  an  albino  doe.  They  also  found 
lots  of  bear  tracks  and  a Ix'ar  den.  where 
the  animals  were  preparing  to  hilx'rnate  for 
the  winter. 
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THE  GEESE  OF  PYMATUNING— From  Page  3 


Not  only  Canadian  Geese  hot  many  species  of  waterfowl  such  as  this  Pintail  use  the 
Pymatuning  as  a refuge  and  breeding  area. 


possessing  their  full  powers  of  flight  and 
the  success  of  the  experiment  seemed  as- 
sured. 

Exact  data  on  the  progeny  of  the  Pyma- 
tuning geese  is  not  avaible  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  an  intensive  program  of 
banding  the  young  birds  was  not  followed. 
Apparently,  during  the  early  years,  most 
if  not  all  of  the  offspring  migrated,  probably 
joining  the  migrating  flocks  during  the 
fall,  for  most  of  the  birds  which  were  present 
during  the  winter  months  were  the  original 
pinioned  birds.  Banding  of  the  juvenile 
birds  would  certainly  have  revealed  much 
interesting  data  on  the  extent  of  their 
journey.  No  further  attempts  were  made 
to  plant  the  species  in  the  area. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  experiment 
it  was  the  policy  to  bait  and  trap  as  many 
of  the  pinioned  geese  as  possible  and  to 
overwinter  them  in  a large  enclosed  pen. 
This  practice  ceased  in  1939  as  it  was  found 
that  the  birds  overwintered  most  satisfac- 
torily out-of-doors  and  were,  in  fact,  in 
better  condition  by  spring  than  birds  con- 
fined under  shelter.  Below  zero  tempera- 


tures. frigid  winds,  and  driving  snow  had 
apparently  no  ill  effect  on  the  bh’ds  pro- 
viding they  had  an  ample  supply  of  food, 
even  when  no  open  water  was  available. 
Often  on  winter  mornings  the  birds  would 
resemble  nothing  more  than  little  piles  of 
snow  upon  the  ice.  A supply  of  yellow 
corn  was  always  kept  available  for  the 
birds. 

Each  year  when  the  refuge  lake  froze 
over,  usually  sometime  during  the  early 
part  of  December,  the  geese  would  congre- 
gate near  the  spillway  where  except  during 
the  coldest  of  weather  they  usually  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  a pool  of  open  water. 
Here  they  were  customarily  provided  with 
ear  corn,  wheat,  and  buckwheat,  and  until 
the  season  of  1945-1946  the  birds,  varying  in 
numbers  between  150  and  200,  would  spend 
the  entire  winter.  In  December  of  1946, 
during  the  prolonged  open  season  on  water- 
fowl,  the  birds  were  constantly  molested. 
Some  very  unsportsmen-like  individuals 
even  stooped  so  low  as  to  throw  stones 
and  pop  bottles  at  the  birds  resting  upon 


the  ice  of  the  refuge  lake,  hoping  that  they 
would  take  wing  and  fly  out  of  the  safety 
zone.  During  that  season  all  of  the  geese 
suddenly  disappeared.  The  migi’ation  of  the- 
wild  geese  had  been  over  for  several  weeks 
but  it  became  clear  that,  unless  all  had 
succumbed  to  the  guns  of  the  hunters,  the 
Pymatuning  geese  must  have  migrated  en 
masse.  Until  Febraury  26,  1946  not  a single 
goose  was  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  entu’e 
Pymatuning  region  but  on  that  day  a flight 
of  twenty-one  birds  came  winging  their 
way  up  Pymatuning  Lake,  circled  over  the 
refuge  area,  and  put  down  at  the  customary 
feeding  spot  near  the  spillway.  By  March 
4 about  one  hundred  geese  were  present 
and  it  soon  became  quite  evident  that  they 
were  the  locally  breeding  birds.  A week 
or  two  later,  when  the  big  flocks  of  migrants 
began  to  pass  through  the  region,  the  early 
arriving  geese  were  seen  in  pairs  scattered 
throughout  the  area. 

There  has  been  a gradual  but  steady  in- 
crease, slow  at  first  but  noticably  accele- 
rated within  recent  years,  in  the  number  of 
geese  wintering  at  the  Pymatuning.  In  all 
probability  some  of  the  offspring  of  the  local 
geese  migrate  south  each  fall,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  all  of  the  geese  which  winter 
here  are  locally-reared  birds.  None  of  the 
original  pinioned  geese  have  been  present 
now  for  at  least  three,  and  possibly  four, 
years;  all  of  the  present  day  Pymatuning 
geese  possess  their  full  power  of  flight.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1946-1947  approximately 
350  geese  were  wintered  at  the  refuge  and 
this  season,  1947-1948,  we  have  an  esti- 
mated 750  birds.  During  the  past  breeding 
eason  eleven  nests  or  broods  of  goslings 
were  actually  located.  Nesting  activity  is- 
no  longer  confined  to  the  refuge  area  or  its 
immediate  environs  and  some  of  the  known 
nests  or  broods  of  young  were  located  at 
points  some  eight  to  ten  miles  distant. 
Within  recent  years  geese  have  nested  at 
Conneaut  Lake,  Conneaut  Marsh,  Smith 
Marsh,  Hartstown,  and  at  various  points  on 
the  main  portion  of  Pymatuning  Lake,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  islands  near  the  James- 
town dam  site.  This  past  season  the  goose 
hunting  at  the  Pymatuning  has  never  been 
better.  As  many  as  an  estimated  thousand 
geese  were  seen  feeding  in  a field  on  one 
occasion  and  a five  acre  piece  of  winter 
wheat  planted  on  Ford  Island  in  the  Pyma- 
tuning refuge  has  been  so  closely  eaten 
by  geese  that  it  would  hardly  be  recognized 
as  a cultivated  field.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
be  claimed  that  the  locally-reared  birds  pro- 
vide all  of  the  local  shooting,  or  perhaps 
even  the  major  part  of  it,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  they  provide  considerable 
sport  during  the  periods  when  wild  northern 
flocks  are  not  migrating  through  the  area. 
Undoubtedly,  too,  the  mere  presence  of  these 
locally-reared  birds  tends  to  decoy  flight 
birds  into  the  area.  In  addition  the  mere 
presence  of  “wild  geese”,  often  leading  their 
broods  of  youngsters  through  the  waters  of 
the  area,  is  a source  of  enjoyment  to  many 
of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  visit  the 
Pymatuning  area  each  spring  and  summer. 

The  Pymatuning  region  lies  some  600 
miles  south  of,  and  at  least  700  miles  to  the 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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OUR  NON-RENEWABLE  RESOURCES 


By  RICHARD  MAIZE 
Secretary  of  Mines 


COAL,  oil,  natural  gas,  and  water  power 
are  the  principal  sources  from  which 
the  nation  has  obtained  the  fuel  and  electric 
energy  for  heat,  light  and  power  essential 
to  our  industrial  well-being. 

In  the  past  the  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  undertaken  in  a single 
field  in  various  places  to  conserve  and  to 
assure  the  wise  use  of  these  resources.  It 
is  time  now,  however,  to  take  a larger  view, 
to  recognize  more  fully  the  need  for  a 
nation-wide  conservation  policy  for  our 
energy -producing  resources. 

The  total  consumption  of  energy  in  the 
United  States  is  enormous,  proportionately 
far  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  our  consumption  of 
power  per  capita  is  50  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  Great  Britain,  more  than  twice  that 
of  Germany,  at  its  peak,  more  than  ten 
times  that  of  Japan,  and  150  times  that  of 
China.  This  liberal  use  of  our  energy  re- 
sources has  placed  the  United  States  first 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  an  in- 
dustrial center. 

Modern  industry  cannot  operate  without 
the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of 
energy.  The  great  nations  of  the  world  to- 
day are  those  that  make  liberal  use  of 
energy  resources.  Probably  no  other  fac- 
tor contributed  so  much  to  the  leading  in- 
dustrial position  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
United  States. 

The  cost  of  a unit  of  energy  obtained  from 
coal,  oil,  or  gas  is  only  a fraction  of  the  cost 
of  human  energy.  The  outlay  necessary  to 
maintain  four  and  one-half  billion  extra 
persons  in  the  United  States,  the  number 
that  might  be  required  to  take  over  the  load 
now  carried  by  energy-producing  resources, 
would  be  tremendously  large,  even  at  a 
meager  yearly  wage  of  Five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars ($500.00). 

It  has  been  estimated  that  all  our  water 
power,  including  that  presently  developed 
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and  that  feasible  of  development,  could  pro- 
duce energy  annually  equivalent  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  energy  contained  in  all 
mineral  fuels  consumed  in  the  country  in 
1940  for  all  purposes. 

The  nation’s  coal  reserves  have  been  esti- 
mated at  about  three  thousemd  billion  net 
tons.  More  than  half  of  this  total  represents 
low-grade  bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  The 
total  production  to  date  has  amounted  to 
about  twenty-nine  billion  net  tons.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion’s total  coal  reserves  lies  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  other  remote  regions  far  from 
the  industrial  centers. 

Another  significant  fact  which  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  a matter  for  concern  is  this — 
about  85  per  cent  of  our  present  production 


comes  from  the  30  per  • ent  ,ur  i 

serves  east  of  the  Mi.'-tI;  ippi  River 

In  normal  times  the  i'ornij«-utive  p ^ 
confronting  the  bituminou.-  ■.>  . u..:  ; ’ ■ 
essentially  one  of  strife.  The  . (Tori-  of 
different  units  which  make  up  th.  iiu  .. -t: 
to  secun  markets  may  be  iikened  to  Nt. 
animals  struggling  for  prey.  With 
features  such  as  are  involved  in  a situatii-  . 
like  this,  it  can  hardly  Ik.-  ex(>ected  that  : 
operator  or  a group  of  operator.s,  or  even  - 
single  state,  could  establish  a broad  con- 
structive program  of  consem-ation  from  the 
standpoint  of  greater  efficiency  in  recovery. 

When  considering  the  promotion  of  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuels  we  enter  i 
pretty  broad  and  complex  field.  For  ex- 
ample, about  250.000,000  net  tons  of  coal  are 
used  annually  in  the  United  States  for  the 
heating  of  approximately  25,000,000  homes. 
To  save  any  appreciable  part  of  this  energy, 
through  an  improvement  in  the  firing  skill  of 
possibly  50,000,000  firemen,  would  be  a tre- 
mendous task.  However,  this  is  a field  in 
which  the  schools  of  the  nation  can  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  saving  of  coal  by  edu- 
cating the  rising  generation— the  future  fire- 
men— in  the  most  economic  and  efficient 
manner  of  using  the  particular  coal  avail- 
able in  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Rules  compiled  by  combustion  engineers,  fa- 
miliar with  the  characteristics  and  behavior 
of  each  type  of  coal,  would  serve  as  lesson 
material. 


Eelgrass  Transplanting  Program 
Is  Bearing  Fruit 

The  eelgrass  transplanting  program  spon- 
sored by  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute, and  several  cooperating  Atlantic  Sea- 
board States,  literally  is  bearing  fruit,  it 
was  learned  recently.  Recent  spot  checks  of 
several  of  the  plantings  show  that  the 
plants  are  making  favorable  growth  and  in 
some  instances  are  found  to  be  bearing 
fruit  or  seeds. 

Eelgrass,  one  of  the  important  foods  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  principally  brant  and 
black  ducks,  was  virtually  exterminated 
along  eastern  coast  in  the  early  1930's  by 
a blight,  reportedly  caused  by  Labyrinthula, 
a microscopic  organism  that  attacks  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  Why  any  plants  sur- 
vived still  is  questioned. 


THOSE  DIZZY  BIRDS  AGAIN 

Birds  are  the  craziest  critters.  They  build 
their  nests  in  all  sorts  of  queer  places— on 
railroad  cars,  on  the  sides  of  skyscrapers, 
and  even  at  the  edges  of  roads  where  traffic 
flashes  by  inches  away. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  tlieir  wild  relatives, 
the  feathered  folk  at  the  Philadelphia  Zoo 
have  worked  out  their  own  ways  of  acting 
silly.  For  example,  tliere  is  the  case  of  the 
starlings  that  built  a nest  in  one  of  tlie 
loud  speakers.  Maybe  they  had  an  ap- 
preciation of  music.  The  soft  strains  of 
Straus’  waltzes  bothered  them  not  at  all, 
but  they  couldn't  stand  Sousa’s  marches. 
The  military  tempo  drove  them  away  until 
it  stopped.  They  raised  four  babies  and  now 
they  are  back  at  it  again,  incubating  a 
second  brood.  We  wonder  what  would 

happen  if  the  Zoo  used  hot  jive  on  its  public 
address  system. 


Strip  mining,  common  throughout  the  coal  regions  of  the  Commonwealth,  often  results 
in  depleted  wildlife  habitat  as  well  as  the  disfigurement  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  land. 
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NOTES  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  MAMMALS— From  Page  5 


Dens  are  often  as  interesting  as  the  animals  themselves.  This  groundhog  burrow  is 
buttressed  and  rimmed  with  gnarled  roots  and  stone. 


Incidentally,  mice  and  rats  belong  to  the 
same  family,  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  being  their  size.  That  the  names  of 
our  native  mice  and  rats  originated  from  the 
two  semi-domesticated  European  species  is  a 
most  unfortunate  circumstance.  Because  of 
it  our  attractive  wild  species  undeservedly 
share  the  evil  reputations  of  their  European 
relatives. 

Early  this  winter  while  photographing  the 
extensive  operations  of  a pUeated  wood- 
pecker in  a sizable  tree,  the  partially  rotted 
limb  to  which  I was  clinging  broke  off  and 
plunged  to  the  earth.  The  distance  was  not 
great  and  the  limb  chanced  to  land  in  an 
upright  position  so  that  no  damage  was  in- 
curred. However,  as  I ruefully  gazed  up  at 
the  stub  that  remained,  I was  surprised  to 
see  a flying  squirrel  surveying  what  to  lum 
must  have  been  a catastrophe,  for  the  break 
had  exposed  the  snug  nest  of  no  less  than 
three  of  the  attractive  creatures. 

After  a cursory  but  deliberate  examination 
of  their  demolished  home,  the  trio  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  remaining  limbs  to  volplane 
to  the  base  of  trees  as  far  away  as  forty-two 
feet  (determined  by  subsequent  measure- 
ments) ; the  maneuvers  being  repeated  until 
the  animals  disappeared  into  the  depths  of 
the  wood. 

Up  until  then  I had  no  idea  that  flying 
squirrels  could  guide  themselves,  yet,  two 
of  those  I observed  actually  avoided  trees 
for  which  they  were  headed.  Also,  it  seemed 
that  they  ascended  a little  before  ending 
their  flights.  The  flat  tail  probably  plays  a 
part  in  both  operations. 

In  certain  sections  of  our  state  flying 
squirrels  may  be  mor.:  plentiful  than  any 
other  species,  but  are  seldcr.'.  seen.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  ncctumal  habits  of  the 
animals  preclude  all  appearances  until  dusk 
One  which  I kept  in  captivity?  for  several 
weeks  certainly  demonstrated  these  noc- 
turnal propensities.  By  day  he  was  as  quiet 
as  the  proverbial  mouse,  prettily  curled  in  a 
corner  of  his  sleeping  quarter.  By  night 


he  ceaselessly  ranged  from  one  end  of  his 
pen  to  the  other.  One  night  he  escaped 
and  ended  it  all  by  falling  into  an  uncovered 
aquarium. 

Like  their  red  relatives  flying  squirrels 
probably  pass  through  the  winter  without 
hibernating,  although  in  our  northern  coun- 
ties and  other  places  where  the  thermometer 
hits  low  levels,  in  the  snug  security  of  their 
nests  they  may  remain  inactive  for  days 
at  a time. 

Long  ago,  while  walking  through  an  at- 
tractive open  woodland,  my  older  companion 
waved  me  to  a stop  and  then  assumed  an 
attitude  of  listening. 

“Hear  that  whistling?”  he  finally  asked. 

The  season  was  late  winter  and  the  hour 
that  magic  one  of  early  evening  when  the 
western  sky  assumes  a kind  of  a pearly 
clearness.  The  weather  was  genially  mild 
and  the  snow  underfoot  soft  and  slightly 
wet.  The  moon  was  new. 

“Sure,  I hear  them,”  I barely  whispered, 
afraid  to  shatter  the  spell  that  seemed  to 
pervade  the  wood. 

“Them’s  flying  squhrels,”  my  companion 
explained.  “We’ll  see  them  sail  through 
these  trees  if  we’re  willing  to  remain  quiet 
for  a little  while.” 

I eagerly  nodded  my  willingness. 

In  a little  while  the  fairy  whistles  ceased 
and  a swift  movement  to  our  right  marked 
the  slanting  glide  of  a flying  squirrel.  In 
the  uncertain  light  the  little  animal  seem- 
ingly melted  into  nothingness  as  it  merged 
with  the  shadow  of  a tree  trunk.  In  a few 
minutes  no  less  than  three  took  possession 
of  the  wood  and  continued  their  aerial  to- 
boggan rides  until  we  moved  out. 

Now,  I can’t  vouch  that  those  mellifluently 
musical  mutterings  emanated  from  flying 
squirrels,  but  their  ethereal  delicacy  so  befit 
the  nature  of  this  most  appealing  little  rodent 
that  I like  to  think  that  they  did.  Inci- 
dentally, I have  never  since  heard  the 
sounds. 

If  you  find  mammals  themselves  too  elu- 


sive, then,  it  is  possible  for  any  one  with 
sufficient  interest  to  make  a more  or  less 
serious  study  of  their  tracks. 

In  summer  the  muddy  or  sandy  margins 
of  lakes  and  streams  as  well  as  dust  patches 
along  woodland  paths  or  roads  are  good 
hunting  grounds.  In  winter  it’s  a foregone 
conclusion  that  an  inch  or  two  of  newly 
fallen  snow  is  the  best  medium  for  record- 
ing the  tracks  of  our  four-footed  friends. 

Tracks  may  be  sketched  to  scale,  photo- 
graphed or  made  into  permanent  plaster 
casts;  the  last  being  the  most  simple  and 
satisfactory,  and  may  be  employed  with 
equal  success  by  expert  and  novie  alike. 

To  make  a satisfactory  cast  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  a clear  cut  track  in  mud, 
sand  or  earth.  It  should  show  plenty  of 
detail  and  not  too  deeply  impressed.  After 
inclosing  the  track  and  a narrow  margin 
of  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  it 
with  a strip  of  tin  so  that  you  have  a more 
or  less  symmetrical  inclosure  in  which  is 
centered  the  track,  sprinkle  well  with  talcum 
powder.  Next,  mix  a batch  of  plaster  of 
Paris  to  the  consistency  of  pancake  batter 
and  pour  into  the  inclosure  until  the  track  is 
well  covered.  Enough  plaster  may  be  mixed 
at  one  time  to  take  care  of  several  tracks. 

After  the  plaster  has  hardened  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  remove  the  tin  strip  and 
carefully  lift  the  cast.  Don’t  attempt  to 
clean  it  until  it  has  been  taken  home  and 
permitted  to  harden  for  several  hours:  Then, 
whatever  dirt  is  clinging  to  it  may  be 
brushed  off.  Obviously,  these  cure  negative 
casts  from  which  positives  may  be  made, 
the  process  being  essentially  the  same  ex- 
cept that  the  negative  is  covered  with  vase- 
line in  stead  of  talc. 

Equipment?  A tin  can  in  which  to  mix 
the  plaster,  a bottle  of  water,  a sprinkler 
can  of  talc,  several  strips  of  tin  or  other 
suitable  metal  an  inc'n  or  so  wide  and  twelve 
inches  long,  and  the  plaster.  All  of  it  can 
be  easily  carried  in  a small  sidesack. 

If  you  are  handy  with  a camera,  then,  any 
advice  of  mine  may  be  superfluous.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  remember  that  side  light- 
ing is  essential  for  good  results.  Wait  until 
the  sun  is  fairly  low  and  casting  long  shad- 
ows before  you  make  any  exposures.  A col- 
lection of  good  track  photographs  is  about 
as  interesting  as  pictures  of  the  animals 
themselves,  and  infinitely  less  difficult  to 
make. 


An  unusual  roost  for  a bat  and  her  family. 
Red  Bats  have  as  many  as  four  young.  This 
one  had  three  nearly  grown  youngsters  clinging 
to  her. 
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' pointed  by  the  Commission,  and  will  be  sub- 
i ject  also  to  a moral  and  character  investiga- 
tion before  final  selection. 

Students  selected  for  training  will  be  com- 
missioned as  Deputy  Game  Protectors,  and 
receive  specialized  training  at  the  Training 
School  seven  miles  northwest  of  Brockway. 
The  course,  which  includes  practical  field 
. work,  will  last  one  year. 

' The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was 
II  the  first  Conservation  Department  in  the 
- United  States  to  establish  a vocational  Train- 
ing School  for  developing  field  personnel, 
jj  and  it  has  more  than  proved  its  worth  in 
turning  out  high-class,  well-trained  officers, 
' who  are  capable  of  coping  with  the  prob- 
■ lems  of  game  protection,  game  management, 
and  all  the  other  phases  of  conservation 
; work.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of 
; these  men  are  already  proving  themselves 
eligible  for  promotion  to  higher  positions. 

: The  Training  School  is  an  approved  insti- 

^ tution  for  the  training  of  veterans  under  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  Veterans  will  receive  an 
; exception  in  the  maximum  age  limit,  and 
. will  be  given  examination  credits. 

The  following  general  qualifications  and 
regulations  will  apply  to  the  1948  class: 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS— Each  ap- 
] plicant  shall  have  been  a bona  fide -resident 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application.  Any  applicant 
who  can  qualify  as  to  residence,  but  is  ab- 
sent from  the  State  because  of  military  serv- 
ice, college  attendance,  etc.,  and  who  has 
, not  transferred  his  residence  to  another  State 
will  be  considered  a resident  of  Pennsyl- 
, vania. 

AGE  REQUIREMENTS  — All  applicants 
shall  have  passed  their  twenty-third  (23rd) 
birthday  on  or  before  January  1,  1948  and 
shall  not  have  passed  their  thirty-fifth  (35th) 
birthday  prior  to  that  date, 
i EXCEPTIONS: 

i (a)  AU  veterans  with  at  least  ninety  (90) 

' days  of  service,  who  entered  the  armed 
forces  subsequent  to  September  16,  1940,  who 
1 have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  re- 


“Oh,  come  now,  Mr.  Jones — Let’s  not  stop 
the  easy  way.” 
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The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was  the  first  conservation  department  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  a vocational  training  school  for  developing  field  personnel. 
The  school  is  located  seven  miles  northwest  of  Brockway. 


leased  under  honorable  conditions,  shall  be 
eligible  provided  the  applicant  shall  not  have 
passed  his  fortieth  (40th)  birthday  prior  to 
January  1,  1948. 

(b)  Deputy  Game  Protectors  having  three 
(3)  or  more  years  of  meritorious  service  will 
be  granted  an  allowance  of  five  (5)  years  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  age,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  applicant  shall  not  have  passed 
his  fortieth  (40th)  birthday  prior  to  January 
1,  1948. 

(c)  Deputy  Game  Protectors  having  at 
least  eighteen  (18)  months  of  continuous 
meritorious  service  as  an  Acting  District 
Game  Protector  immediately  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  will  be  granted  an  allowance  of 
seven  (7)  years  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
age,  provided,  however,  that  the  applicant 
shall  not  have  passed  his  forty-second 
(42nd)  birthday  prior  to  January  1,  1948. 

(d)  Deputy  Game  Protectors  having  at 
least  thirty-six  (36)  months  of  continuous 
meritorious  service  as  an  Acting  District 
Game  Protector  immediately  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  will  be  granted  an  allowance  of 
ten  (10)  years  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
age,  provided,  however,  that  the  applicant 
shall  not  have  passed  his  forty-fifth  (45th) 
birthday  prior  to  January  1,  1948. 

PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED— 
Each  applicant  shall  be  required  to  submit 
satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  had  a mini- 
mum of  five  (5)  years  of  practical  experience 
in  hunting  or  trapping,  or  has  completed  a 
minimum  recognized  course  study  of  two 
(2)  years  in  forestry  or  wildlife  management 
(or  the  two  combined)  in  an  educational  in- 
stitution, plus  two  (2)  or  more  years  of 
practical  experience  in  hunting  or  trapping. 

HEIGHT  REQUIREMENTS— The  minimum 
shall  be  five  feet,  eight  inches  (5'  8")  taken 
in  stocking  feet,  the  maximum  to  be  in 
relative  body  proportions. 

EXCEPTIONS:  Deputy  Game  Protectors 

having  three  (3)  or  more  years  of  meritor- 
ious service  and  Deputy  Game  Protectors 


having  eighteen  (18)  or  more  months  of  con- 
tinuous meritorious  service  as  an  Acting  Dis- 
trict Game  Protector  immediately  prior  to 
January  1,  1948,  will  be  granted  an  allowance 
of  one  (1")  in  the  minimum  height  require- 
ment, provided,  however,  that  the  applicant 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  feet,  seven  inches 
(5’  7")  taken  in  stocking  feet. 

WEIGHT  REQUIREMENTS— Tire  minimum 
weight  shall  be  one  hundred  forty  (140) 
pounds  stripped  of  all  clothing.  The  maxi- 
mum shall  be  two  hundred  (200)  po<.mds 
stripped  of  all  clothing  up  to  six  feet  (6  ) 
in  height,  but  an  additional  allowance  of  ten 
(10)  pounds  will  be  made  tif  the  applicant  is 
more  than  six  feet  (6  ) in  height. 

PHYSICAL  QUALIFICATIONS— Each  ap- 
plicant shall  be  subject  to  a rigid  physical 
examination  and  shall  be  free  from  all 
physical  defects  including  the  shortage  or 
loss  of  a member  of  the  body.  A preliminary 
physical  examination,  conducted  by  a regis- 
tered physician  of  this  State,  shall  be  made 
a part  of  the  application,  the  cost  of  which 
shall  be  borne  by  the  applicant.  The  final 
physical  examination  shall  be  made  by  a 
registered  physician,  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission or  its  agent,  the  cost  of  which  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Comnrission. 

VISION  TEST  Before  any  applicant  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  School  he  shall  1h?  able 
fo  pass  a 20  30  vision,  and  color  test,  with- 
out glasses. 

EXAMINATIONS— Applicants  who  have 
been  adv’ised  that  they  are  eligibde  to  com- 
pete in  the  written  and  oral  examinations  .it 
Harrisburg  shall  report  at  the  designated 
place  and  time.  Any  aifplicant  who  does  not 
attain  a minimum  of  seventy  percentum 
(70%)  in  the  written  examination  shall  be 
ineligible  for  further  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  class  being  enrolled.  Appli- 
cants securing  a minimum  ol  at  least  seventy 
percentum  (70%)  in  the  written  test  will  be 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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lucky  to  kill  a white  deer,  or  an  albino  ani- 
mal or  bird  of  any  kind.  If  an  owl  hoots 
on  your  left  while  hunting  racoon  or  opos- 
sum at  night,  it’s  a bad  sign.  If  it  hoots 
on  your  right,  it’s  a good  sign.  And,  it 
might  be  added  realistically,  it’s  unlikely 
that  the  hunter  will  hear  any  owls  at  all 
in  ‘coon  season.  It’s  also  a very  bad  luck 
omen  to  shoot  a rabbit  sitting  under  an 
elderberry  bush,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  it’s 
also  poor  sportsmanship! 

That  dog  of  yours — you  know,  the  one 
that  kites  out  for  the  next  county  as  soon 
as  you  put  him  down,  and  never  comes 
back — can  be  kept  close  to  you  by  one  of 
two  simple  little  Pennsylvania  “Dutch’’ 
methods.  A dog  will  not  run  away  (so  they 
say)  if  you  feed  him  some  bread  which  has 
been  warmed  in  the  armpits,  or  if  you 
scratch  the  dog  on  his  back  or  wherever 
he  can’t  scratch  himself.  No  guaranteee 
goes  with  either  device. 

I’d  say  offhand  that  the  superstitious 
Pennsylvania-German  need  have  none  of 
the  worries  over  getting  lost  while  gunning 
that  afflict  less  credulous  persons.  There 
are  many  oldtime  charms  to  help  the  lost 
hunter.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  remove 
some  garment  like  a coat,  turn  it  inside 
out  and  put  it  on  again.  He  will  find  his 
way  out  of  the  woods  at  once.  No  compass 
is  needed,  either,  if  the  lost  man  will  only 
turn  his  pockets  inside  out,  climb  a tree, 
look  up  a tree,  or  take  his  shoes  off  and 
put  them  on  again. 

My  Uncle  Jake  Emig  (who  was  my 
grandfather’s  brother  and  therefore  an  uncle 
of  mine  only  by  adoption)  used  to  spit  on 
his  bait  every  time  before  dropping  it  into 
the  water.  Rank  superstition,  no  doubt, 
but  he  always  got  twice  as  many  bites  as 
I did  even  if  I fished  right  beside  him. 

My  grandfather  had  his  own  good  luck 
charm  when  fishing.  He  would  put  a worm 
in  the  palm  of  one  hand,  then  clap  the  other 
hollowed  palm  over  it  sharply.  I never 
noticed  that  this  did  anything  other  than 
stun  the  worm  temporarily  from  concussion. 
My  Uncle  Jake  also  never  went  fishing  for 
the  first  time  in  a new  year  until  Good 
Friday  arrived.  Good  Friday  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  sucker  season  for  him,  and  many 
Pennsylvania-Germans  believe  as  he  did 
that  this  day  is  the  only  proper  one  on 
which  to  begin  the  season’s  angling.  There 
are  others  who  regard  Ascension  Day  as 
the  luckiest  one  on  which  to  start  fishing. 
Both  are  based  on  the  ancient  belief  that 
either  of  these  is  a “good  day’’  on  which  to 
start  any  undertaking.  Starting  on  Good 
Friday  or  Ascension  Day  would  bring  the 
angler  good  luck  all  year. 

There  are  other  beliefs  associated  with 
fish  and  fishing.  A common  Dutch  one  is 
that  you  will  never  catch  fish  if  you  swear 
while  fishing.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  even  the  most  devout  believer  in 
this  superstition  must  have  trying  mo- 
ments to  prevent  swearing  when  his  rigging 
tangles  in  a root  on  the  bottom,  when  a 
line  breaks,  when  a lure  gets  caught  up  a 
tree  or  when  he  falls  in  and  gets  soaking 
wet. 

This  is  not  exactly  a superstition,  but 
many  Pennsylvania-Germans  believe  that 
fish  can  hear  talking  and  advise  silence 


when  angling.  I know  I sat  through  many 
mute  hours  when  a boy,  afraid  to  talk 
to  my  fellow-fishermen.  And  this  isn’t  a 
superstition,  either,  but  a sharp  Dutch 
saying;  “He  who  lives  on  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing has  to  wear  torn  clothes’’. 

Some  other  superstitions  about  fishing 
held  by  the  Pennsylvania-Germans:  Always 
keep  the  first  fish  you  catch,  no  matter  how 
small,  and  you  will  have  good  luck  the 
rest  of  the  day.  North  wind,  poor  fishing, 
south  wind,  good  fishing;  east  wind,  the 
poorest  fishing;  west  wind,  the  best. 

A cure  for  whooping  cough,  obscure  in  its 
origin,  involves  trout.  You  are  told  to 
put  a live  trout  in  the  mouth  of  the  afflicted 
child  and  then  return  the  trout  to  the  stream 
while  it  is  still  alive.  This  apparently  means 
dragging  the  unfortunate  whooping  cough 
victim  out  to  the  stream  while  the  fish 
is  being  caught  and  the  charm  exercised. 
It  doesn’t  seem  quite  right. 

There  undoubtedly  are  many  more  such 
superstitions,  and  the  writer  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  about  them.  The  ones 
used  here  are  from  my  personal  recollec- 
tions and  collection  of  such  beliefs. 

In  conclusion,  always  remember  to  carry 
a buckeye,  or  horse  chestunt,  to  ward  off 


! HOO! 


rheumatism  and  piles  while  hunting  or  fish- 
ing in  damp  weather  and  while  sitting  on 
the  cold  ground  along  streams.  A dried 
potato  also  is  good  for  the  same  purpose. 
A rabbit’s  foot  is  quite  lucky. 

And  never  point  at  lightning.  It  might  be 
fatal  if  They  see  you  doing  so  foolish  a 
thing! 


BUY  EASTER  SEALS 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  little 
hope  for  that  crippled  boy  or  girl  around 
the  corner.  Most  of  the  folks  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  youngster  but  little  or 
nothing  was  done  to  help  correct  the  crip- 
pling affliction. 

This  condition  existed  for  years.  But 
finally  a group  of  Western  Pennsylvanian 
Rotarians  decided  to  do  something  to  help 
these  less  fortimate  boys  and  girls,  and  be- 
cause of  their  efforts  and  interests  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  Crippled  Children  was 
organized  in  1923. 

Activities  of  the  Society  are  financed 
solely  by  the  annual  sale  of  Easter  Seals, 
conducted  always  during  the  month  prior 
to  Easter.  The  sale  this  year  will  run  from 
Feb.  28  to  March  28. 


USE  THIS  BLANK  FOR  A BETTER  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
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New  Outlook  for  Agricultural 
Wildlife 


Is  a new  era  Leginning  for  agricultural 
wildlife?  There  are  good  reasons  for  think- 
ing so,  according  to  Arnold  L.  Nelson,  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  in  charge  of 
the  Patuxent  Research  Refuge  at  I„aurel, 
Maryland.  The  last  time  something  similar 
happened,  says  Nelson,  was  when  woven 
wire  replaced  rail  fences  and  clean  farming 
became  popular. 


Just  how  game,  songbirds,  and  fur  animals 
will  be  affected  by  the  measures  used  in 
various  regions  is  still  largely  a matter  of 
guesswork.  Wildlife  biologists  agree  that 
finding  this  out  is  one  of  our  most  pressing 
problems.  The  nation-wide  shift  to  better 
land-use  methods  provides  a means  of  giv- 
ing wildlife  management  a boost  that  it  has 
never  had  before — if  we  only  had  the 
answers. 


The  current  trend  is  more  promising, 
however,  it  is  toward  more  wildlife  cover 
on  the  farm  insteau  o*  less.  Conservationists 
say  that  something  good  must  result  from 
1he  vast  program  of  hedges,  wildbreaks,  field 
borders,  living  fences,  farm  ponds,  and 
woodland  plantings  being  promoted  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  other  land- 
use  planning  agencies.  Fertile  soils  praduce 
more  and  better  wildlife  along  with  other 
land  crops.  Moreover,  modern  rotation  and 
tillage  practices  give  primary  consideration 
to  increasing  the  farmer’s  capital  stock  in 
the  form  of  healthier  more  productive  soils. 


To  get  these  answers  is  the  objective  of 
a new  program  of  agricultural  wildlife  in- 
vestigations started  recently  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Durward  L.  Allen, 
former  Michigan  game  biologist,  is  in  charge 
of  the  work.  At  Patuxent  two  experimental 
farms  are  being  operated  to  find  out  how 
modern  farming  practices  affect  such  animals 
as  the  quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  and  songbirds. 
This  is  a cooperative  project,  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  making  plans,  furnish- 
ing shrubs,  and  so  forth.  The  W'ildlife 
Management  Institute  issued  a student 
fellowship  for  a study  of  the  two  areas,  and 
the  University  of  Michigan  selected  Roy 
A.  Grizzell,  graduate  student  in  wildlife 
management,  to  do  the  job.  This  one  project 
will  not  provide  all  the  desired  information. 
Mr.  Nelson  explained.  Many  more  are 
needed:  but,  this  one  will  be  extremely 

helpful,  since  it  is  going — now. 


ANSWERS  TO  WMAT’S  WRONG? 

1.  The  bird  shown,  an  anhiiiKa  or  wator  tiirkcv 
(a  bird  of  southorn  ha.vons)  would  not  be  found 
in  natural  associalion  with  the  biaborn  rani,  an 
animals  of  the  western  mountains. 

?.  Broad-winsed  hawks  \I,\\  t'S  S misrate  south 
in  winter,  spendin.s  that  period  from  southern 
Florida  to  South  .\meriea.  It  would  not  be 
natural  for  one  to  be  seen  soarin.i;  over  a snow.v 
landscape. 

3.  The  female  bluebill.  or  scaup,  has  a brown- 
ish head  with  a bis  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
bill.  Her  flanks  are  brown,  not  white,  as  with 
the  drake. 


S.»TB3 


had  been  seen  in  fifty  years,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  creature  was 
working  its  way  westward  in  search  of  a 
mate. 

Faires  Boyer,  a hunter,  residing  at  Centre - 
ville,  Snyder  coimty,  killed  a panther  on 
Jack’s  Mountain  in  November,  1873.  It  had 
been  probably  driven  eastward  by  dogs. 
Clement  F.  Herlacher  killed  two  panthers  on 
Mosquito  Creek,  in  Clearfield  county,  in 
February,  1880.  For  many  nights  they  had 
been  annoying  the  horses  at  a big  camp,  the 
frightened  animals  prancing  and  foaming 
while  the  panthers  prowled  outside.  Leonard 
Johnson,  of  McElhattan,  Clinton  County, 
remembers  this  incident  very  well.  The 
panthers  in  Treaster  Valley  did  little  damage 
and  were  in  a sense  protected  by  the  old 
settlers,  who  resented  “outsiders”  hunting  or 
cruising  about  the  valley.  Even  Dr.  Roth- 
rock  was  warned  to  be  “careful”  in  passing 
through  the  Valley  alone.  Clem  Herlacher 
learned  of  these  panthers  and  discovered 


their  “ledge”  in  the  early  summer  of  1892. 
He  abstracted  four  pups  which  were  about 
three  or  four  months  old.  Returning  the 
following  year  he  found  two  pups  in  the 
same  nest,  which  he  also  carried  away. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  FARM-GAME  PROGRAM  MOVES  AHEAD— From  Page  10 


reason  or  another.  As  of  December  31,  1947, 
there  were  in  operation  91  projects,  totalling 
299,224  acres,  located  in  30  counties.  They 
comprised  3432  farms,  and  lease  agreements 
were  in  effect  with  3562  farm-owners  and 
tenants.  This  was  a net  increase  of  21  proj- 
ects and  116,674  acres.  The  91  projects  con- 
tained 3690  Safety  Zones,  totalling  69,023 
acres,  and  646  refuges,  totalling  5141  acres, 
an  average  of  about  8 acres  per  refuge.  In 
other  words,  74,164  acres  were  closed  and 
225,060  acres  open  to  hunting.  Five  of  the 
project  areas  each  exceeded  10,000  acres  in 
extent,  the  largest  being  Project  No.  4,  con- 
taining 11,910  acres,  located  in  Bucks  and 
Montgomery  Counties. 

It  is  evident  that  farmei's  of  Pennsylvania 
now  realize  the  many  advantages  to  them  in 
cooperating  with  the  Commission.  Their  in- 
terest has  been  gained  to  a heartening  ex- 
tent, a good  omen  for  the  future,  which 
indicates  that  the  program  is  beginning  to 
“sell  itself.”  Many  farmers  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  Commission's  local  officers  ask- 
ing that  their  farms  be  added  to  existing 
projects.  Others  in  sections  where  no  proj- 
ects have  been  established  ask  for  infor- 
mation as  to  how  the  program  functions,  and 
what  their  responsibilities  would  be  were 
they  to  “sign  up.”  Many  new  project  areas 
can  soon  be  secured  and  1948  should  be  a 
banner  year. 

During  the  past  month  or  so  many  letters 
were  received  from  cooperators  commending 
the  program  in  general,  the  good  conduct  of 
hunters,  and  the  Commission’s  officers  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  them  to  determine 
whether  hunters  were  abiding  by  the  pro- 
visions of  law  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission. One  cooperator  wrote:  “I  am  strong 
for  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program,  I 
think  that  many  of  the  hunters  from  towns 


do  not  understand  it  as  they  should.  In  my 
opinion  it  should  be  more  widely  publicized 
before  the  hunting  season.” 

Another  cooperator  wrote:  “This  is  a 

note  of  appreciation  for  what  the  Game  Com- 
mission has  done  during  the  hunting  season 
of  1947  towards  protecting  the  trees,  as  well 
as  illegal  hunting  on  the  project.” 

A lady  cooperator  on  a recently  established 
project  wrote:  “May  I congratulate  you  on 
your  Farm-Game  Program  for  1947?  We 

were  a bit  skeptical  when  we  signed,  but 
we  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  it.  All  the 
hunters  who  used  our  farm  this  year  were 
courteous,  considerate,  and  careful  to  ob- 
serve the  Safety  Zones.  Our  Game  Protec- 
tor gave  us  the  feeling  that  there  was  some- 
one on  the  job  to  protect  pur  interests.  He 
called  several  times  to  be  sure  that  every- 
thing was  satisfactory.  We  look  forward  to 
receiving  our  Game  News  magazine  every 
month.  My  little  boy  is  always  happy  the 
day  he  finds  it  in  the  mail  box.  You  can 
see  that  we  are  really  ‘sold’  on  your  Pro- 
gram.” 

The  Commission,  naturally,  makes  special 
efforts  to  provide  as  large  a game  popula- 
tion within  cooperative  project  areas  as  food 
and  cover  permit,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
improve  the  wildlife  habitat  by  all  practical 
means.  During  1947,  a total  of  7375  cotton- 
tail rabbits,  10,064  ringneck  pheasants,  8723 
bobwhite  quail,  84  gray  squirrels  and  14  rac- 
coons were  stocked  within  project  areas. 
Also,  farm  residents  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  raise  ringneck  pheasants  from  day-old 
chicks  supplied  from  State  Game  Farms,  and 
are  paid  $1.00  for  each  bird  raised  to  12 
weeks  of  age  and  in  good  condition.  A new 
inducement  to  farm  residents  is  that  5 
pounds  of  starting  mash  will  now  be  fur- 
nished without  charge  for  each  day-old  chick 


Thousands  of  valuable  game  birds  are  saved  annually  by  using  the  flushing  bar.  All  farmers 
should  employ  this  means  of  protecting  wildlife. 


delivered  to  the  cooperating  farmer. 

More  intensive  management  of  project 
areas  is  now  being  conducted,  made  possible 
by  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration 
Project  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  1947.  Two  technically 
trained  men  had  previously  been  employed 
to  aid  cooperating  farmers  in  determining 
the  best  soil  conservation  measures  for  them 
to  use,  this  service  being  rendered  as  a 
means  of  helping  the  farmers,  and  because 
good  soil  conservation  practices  are  likewise 
good  wildlife  management  practices.  The 
Federal  Aid  Project  permits  employment  of 
additional  qualified  personnel,  75%  of  the 
cost  being  paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  trained  men  are  promoting  proper 
land-use  practices  such  as  contour  strip- 
farming; use  of  winter  cover  crops;  plantmg 
tree,  shrub  and  vine  seedlings  in  gullies  and 
other  farm  waste  spots;  methods  for  im- 
proving farm  woodlots  by  cutting  operations; 
construction  of  farm  ponds;  and  other  sound 
multiple  land-use  measures.  Rye  grass  seed, 
lespedeza  or  comparable  seed,  and  seedlings 
are  furnished  cooperators  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Food  plots  for  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals, including  insect-devouring  birds,  are 
either  planted  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  purchased  from  the  farmers,  at 
strategic  locations  to  supplement  existing 
food  and  cover. 

Commission  personnel,  including  Federal 
Aid  employes,  are  required  to  maintain  as 
close  contact  as  possible  with  cooperating 
farmers,  especially  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son; and  with  hunters  to  collect  statistics  on 
game  kill  and  to  keep  a close  check  on  their 
behavior  while  hunting  on  project  areas. 
Emergency  winter  feeding  of  wildlife  +o 
supplement  the  natural  food  supply,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  harvested  or  standing 
grains,  is  an  important  part  of  the  plan. 

The  project  areas  are  popular  with  hunt- 
ers, which  is  not  surprising.  They  have  the 
privilege  of  hunting  all  day  without  en- 
countering annoying  “No  Hunting”  signs,  a 
great  boon  to  them.  In  only  a very  few 
instances  last  fall  were  there  too  many 
hunters  on  any  project  at  any  one  time. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Commission’s  offi- 
cers indicate  that  84,761  persons  hunted  a 
total  of  229,282  man-days  within  the  91  proj- 
ect areas.  These  officers  further  estimated 
that  the  kill  of  game  within  project  areas 
included:  84,027  rabbits,  27,606  pheasants,  617 
bobwhite  quail,  16,586,  squirrels,  2,864  rac- 
coons, 18,741  woodchucks,  485  ruffed  grouse, 
486  woodoock,  424  deer  and  585  wild  water- 
fowl.  Needless  to  say,  this  kill  of  game  pro- 
vided hunters  with  a large  quantity  of  meat 
and  aided  in  relieving  the  domestic  food 
shortage. 

It  is  decidedly  pleasing  to  the  Commission 
and  its  personnel  that  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  has  so  materially  improved 
the  farmer-sportsmen  relationship.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  cooperators  have  developed 
a more  friendly  attitude  toward  sportsmen 
although,  admittedly,  there  still  exists  some 
antagonism  toward  certain  hunters,  few  in 
number,  who  are  careless  or  unscrupulous, 
and  those  who  fail  to  realize  that  they  are, 
in  reality,  guests  of  the  farmer  and  should 
conduct  themselves  accordingly. 
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FILLING  THE  RANKS— From  Page  25 


R.  L.  Fricke  of  Carnegie  Museum  and  Refuge  Manager  Raymond  Sickles,  conduct 
botany  lesson  for  a group  of  prospective  game  protectors  in  Pymatuning  Refuge. 


eligible  for  the  oral  interview.  The  appli- 
cant is  personally  required  to  pay  all  trans- 
portation or  other  costs  involved.  Illness, 
unavoidable  nonattendance,  or  tardiness  will 
not  be  sufficient  excuse  for  participating  in  a 
similar  examination  at  a later  date,  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  application.  Examina- 
tion gradings,  or  comparable  averages,  will 
not  be  published.  Any  competitor,  or  a 
person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  shall 
be  permitted  to  review  his  examination 
papers  in  the  offices  of  the  Commission  at 
Harrisburg  only,  for  a period  of  three  (3) 
months,  following  the  date  of  examination. 

EXAMINATION  CREDITS— Any  veteran 
with  at  least  ninety  (90)  days  of  service, 
who  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  released 
under  honorable  conditions,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  additional  credit  of  twenty  (20) 
points  out  of  a possible  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  (280)  points  in  the  written 
examination. 

Any  veteran  with  at  least  ninety  (90)  days 
of  service,  who  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  released  under  honorable  condi- 
tions, who  has  also  had  three  (3)  or  more 
years  of  satisfactory  service  with  the  Com- 
mission as  a Deputy  Game  Protector  in  gen- 
eral enforcement  or  land  management  work 
or  has  been  a member  of  the  Service  Corps 
for  a period  of  one  (1)  year,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
additional  five  (5)  points,  or  a grand  total 
of  twenty-five  (25)  points  out  of  a pK)ssible 
total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  (280)  points 
in  the  written  examination. 

Any  Deputy  Game  Protector  who  shall 
have  had  three  (3)  or  more  years  of  satis- 
factory service  with  the  Commission  in  gen- 
eral enforcement  or  land  management  work, 
or  has  been  a member  of  the  Service  Corps 
for  a period  of  one  (1)  year,  or  a Deputy 
who  has  served  continuously  in  the  capacity 
of  a full-time  Acting  District  Game  Protector 
for  eighteen  (18)  months  or  longer,  prior  to 
January  1,  1948,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  additional  credit  of  twenty  (20) 
points  out  of  a possible  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  (280)  points  in  the  written 
examination. 


Any  Investigator  who  has  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  work 
required  of  him  for  a period  of  one  year  or 
more,  prior  to  January  1,  1948,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a credit  of  twenty  (20)  points  out 
of  a possible  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
(280)  points  in  the  written  examination. 

RATES  OF  COMPENSATION— Students, 
including  veterans,  selected  for  appointment 
to  the  Training  School  shall  be  paid  at  the 
following  rates  during  the  entire  school 
training  period: 

Single  Man — $75.00  per  month. 

Married  Man,  living  with  his  spouse — $90.00 
per  month. 

Married  Man,  living  with  his  spouse,  with 
one  dependent  child  under  eighteen  (18) 
years  of  age — $100.00  per  month. 

Married  Man,  living  with  his  spouse,  with 
two  or  more  dependent  children  under  eight- 
een (18)  years  of  age — $110.00  per  month. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  pass  satisfac- 
torily the  first  thirty  (30)  days  of  training 
shall  receive  no  compensation. 


EXCEPTIONS: 

Any  full-time  Acting  District  Game  Pro- 
tector who  has  had  eighteen  (18)  months  or 
more  service  prior  to  January  1.  1948.  or 
any  Deputy  Game  Protector  having  three 
(3)  or  more  years  of  satisfactory  service  wdth 
the  Commission  in  general  enforcement  or 
land  management  work  prior  to  January  1, 
1948,  shall  be  paid  at  the  following  rates  dur- 
ing the  entire  school  training  period: 

Single  Man — $90.00  per  month. 

Married  Man,  living  with  his  spouse- 
$120.00  per  month. 

Married  Man.  living  with  his  spouse,  with 
one  dependent  child  under  eighteen  (18) 
years  of  age — $130.00  per  month. 

Married  Man.  liv'Lng  with  his  spouse,  with 
two  or  more  dependent  children  under  eight- 
een (18)  years  of  age — $140.00  per  month. 

In  addition,  students  will  receive  mainte- 
nance and  subsistence  (estimated  at  $50.00 
per  month)  during  the  time  they  are  re- 
ceiving specialized  training  at  the  school; 

(Conthuied  on  Pnpe  32) 


Calisthenics  is  a “must”  at  the  school.  Students  are  also  taught  all  the  arts  of  self  protection. 
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BRAG  DOG — From  Page  14 


shows  no  resentment  to  young  inexperienced  dogs  that  trail  him 
or  sometimes  move  by  him  when  he  is  on  point.  He  handles  well 
to  both  hand  signals  and  the  whistle,  and  always  keeps  his  muddy 
feet  to  himself. 

In  ’45,  I decided  to  follow  the  gunning  gangs  and  try  the  South 
Dakota  pheasant  shooting,  so  Scott  went  along  even  though  he 
had  never  seen  a ringneck.  On  our  first  day  out,  we  released 
the  dog  in  a swale  of  prairie  grass  and  wild  sunflower,  and  be- 
fore we  entered  the  field,  he  was  on  point.  We  moved  in  and 
the  dog  moved  up — we  kept  moving  and  Scott  continued  to  move. 
Those  birds  were  wise  and  were  running  ahead,  and  they  refused 
to  lie  to  the  point  of  a careful  grouse  dog.  However,  he  soon 
learned  that  he  must  have  a whole  nose  full  of  scent  befoi'e  point- 
ing and  after  about  two  hours,  he  began  moving  in  on  the  birds 
with  speed  and  determination. 

During  the  weeks  stay,  120  birds  were  killed  over  him  and  so 
far  as  we  knew,  only  one  cripple  escaped  us.  Our  hunt  out  there 
certainly  proved  that  a good  dog  is  a valuable  asset  to  game  con- 
.■servation. 


While  we  were  in  that  state,  we  hunted  one  day  on  sharptail 
grouse  and  Scott  proved  himself  capable  of  handling  them  also. 

My  brag  dog  goes  with  me  down  south  for  quail,  and  when  he 
is  released  with  wide  quail  dogs,  he  soon  adapts  his  range  to  the 
cover  he  hunts.  The  southerners  were  amazed  to  see  a grouse  dog 
handle  quail  and  were  amused  at  him  for  leaving  fields  and  cover- 
ing the  woodland. 

Grouse,  quail,  sharptails,  prairie-chickens,  ringnecks  and  hun- 
garians  have  all  been  handled  successfully  by  Scott,  yet  he  re- 
mains the  best  grouse  dog  I have  hunted  over.  Yes,  he  has  a 
few  faults,  but  they  are  so  insignificant  and  I love  him  so  deeply, 
I refuse  to  tell  you  about  them.  Next  time  you  hunt  with  me  be- 
hind him,  I shall  point  them  out  to  you. 

Perhaps  the  writing  of  my  dog  and  the  feeling  I have  for  him 
will  remind  you  of  some  favorite  you  have  hunted.  If  you  have 
hunted  without  a dog,  perhaps  this  will  increase  your  desire  to 
own  one  like  him.  These  are  the  reasons  I have  selected  Scott 
and  boasted  of  his  many  fine  qualities. 


Here  is  a novel  way  of  “lunching"  on  the  trail  as  practiced  by  the  Larry  Creek  Fish  and  Game  Club  of  Williamsport  during  the 
deer  season  last  December.  The  individual  enjoying  his  venison,  broiled  over  an  open  fire,  is  Mr.  Jennings  B.  Hartman,  Dallastown, 
York  County. 


THAT  POST-WAR  DREAM  GUN— From  Page  14 


munition  for  the  .30-’08  and  .270  costs  12  cents  per  shot  compared 
to  a little  under  4 for  the  Hornet.  The  absence  of  recoil  in  the 
high  velocity  .22’s  makes  them  more  pleasant  to  shoot,  as  far  as 
most  of  us  are  concerned. 

The  only  solution  is  a second  rifle,  shooting  a light  bullet  which 
explodes  upon  impact  and  does  not  have  an  objectionable  report. 
It  must  be  extremely  accurate.  Three  times  out  of  four  a maga- 
zine full  of  cartridges  will  not  be  needed.  Yet,  at  the  present 
time,  the  only  way  to  get  such  a rifle  is  to  buy  a high-quality  bolt 
action  that  costs  as  much  as  a deer  rifle  of  the  same  grade. 

This  is  where  a good  single  shot  would  fit  into  the  picture.  It 
•could  be  very  accurate — as  proved  by  the  many  excellent  single 
shots  which  have  been  custom  built  on  actions  no  longer  made — 
and  it  probably  could  be  manufactured  to  sell  for  not  more  than 
a third  of  the  price  of  a good  bolt  action. 

Personally,  I would  not  care  what  kind  of  an  action  this  rifle 
had — the  cheaper  the  better  just  as  long  as  it  was  accurate  and 
reliable.  The  old  Winchester  high  sidewall  would  be  as  good  as 
any,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  but  if  one  were  designed  which 
could  be  produced  more  cheaply  and  still  be  equally  strong  and 
accurate,  then  I would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

The  stock  of  this  single  shot  should  have  a good  pistol  grip  and 
:a  good,  big,  comfortable  fore  end.  Even  more  important,  it  should 


have  a high  comb,  because  most  of  these  rifles  would  be  fitted 
with  scopes.  It  should  be  man-size  and  heavy  enough  to  hold  well. 

It  might  come  equipped  with  a simple  receiver  sight,  but  I 
think  it  also  should  be  offered  without  sights.  Most  varmint 
shooters  would  take  off  the  factory  sights  and  put  on  those  of 
their  own  choosing,  anyway.  It  would  be  a waste  of  money  to 
put  open  sights  on  a rifle  of  this  type. 

Economy  should  be  the  keynote  in  producing  it,  and  any  xm- 
necessary  frills  which  do  not  contribute  to  accuracy  should  be 
omitted.  The  finish,  both  stock  and  metal  parts,  need  not  be  fine. 

If  a rifle  along  these  lines  could  be  produced  to  retail  for  from  | 
$25  to  $40  without  sights  there  are  thousands  of  shooters  who 
would  be  willing  to  oil  finish  the  stock  themselves,  and  thousands  I 
more  who  wouldn’t  care  what  it  looked  like — just  so  long  as  it  j 
was  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  cheap  enough  so  that  they 
could  buy  it  and  a scope  to  go  on  it  without  mortgaging  the  old  I 
homestead.  i 

There  are  many  other  guns  to  be  made,  and  countless  improve- 
ments that  could  be  made  on  existing  rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols, 
but  I will  settle  for  the  single  shot  described  above.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  it  offers  some  smart  newcomer  a chance  to  get  into 
a highly  competitive  and  ultra-conservative  field  with  a product 
that  will  sell. 
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THE  GEESE  OF  PYMATUNING 

(From  Page  22) 

east  of  the  present  natural  breeding  grounds 
of  the  Canada  Goose.  Todd  (1940)  believes 
that  “there  was  doubtless  a time  when  it 
also  bred  regularly  farther  south  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country,  but  records  are 
wanting  for  most  of  this  area  in  general.’’ 
He  also  states  that  “the  nearest  extralimital 
breeding  station  on  record  was  a former 
one  in  the  state  of  Indiana.”  If  the  Canada 
Goose  ever  bred  over  much  of  northeastern 
North  America  south  of  50°  N.  Latitude, 
with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland,  it  was 
so  long  ago  that  its  status  is  certainly  very 
much  in  doubt.  Hochbaum  (1943)  states 
that  the  Canada  Goose  is  a tradition-bound 
species  and  that  “when,  as  we  known  to  have 
occiurred,  an  entire  local  population  is  killed, 
the  breeding  traditions  are  killed  with  the 
birds  and  the  area  is  barren  of  breeders  no 
matter  how  attractive  it  may  be.  There  are 
thousands  of  ‘burned  out’  marshes  which 
are  ecologically  suitable  for  nesting  geese, 
but  do  not  hold  breeding  populations  be- 
cause of  broken  traditions.”  It  is  possible 
to  establish  new  traditions  in  the  Canada 
Goose  as  has  been  proven  by  the  two  experi- 
ments conducted  in  the  state  of  Michigan 
and  at  the  Pymatuning  here  in  Pennsylvania. 

Hochbatun  (1948)  tells  us  that  “the  im- 
portance of  traditional  behavior  to  manage- 
ment is  great.  It  means  that  in  species  with 
strong  traditional  ties,  we  must  build  up 
‘seed’  populations  on  new  or  uninhabited 
areas,  thus  establishing  new  local  breeding 
populations  through  the  creation  (or  re- 
establishment) of  traditions. — While  we  may 
not  overrate  the  importance  of  the  great 
Canadian  breeding  grounds,  certainly  we 
underrate  the  importance  of  breeding  areas 
within  the  United  States.  The  rebuilding 
of  traditions  here,  I believe,  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  rebuilding  of  marshes.”  There 
are,  no  doubt,  numerous  areas  where  the 
Canada  Goose  would  successfully  breed  if 
just  such  new  traditions  were  established. 
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It  has  been  discovered  that  the  mocking 
bird  can  imitate  at  least  32  songs  of  other 
types  of  birds. 

* * * 

The  young  of  the  white  bass  are  generally 
foxmd  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  lake  on  a 
windy  day,  while  older  fish  are  almost  in- 
variably on  the  windward  side. 

4: 

The  average  weight  of  an  elephant’s  tusk 
is  about  55  lbs.  although  some  exceed  100 
lbs. 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

By  STANLEY  ORR 


Across 


1.  Felines 
5.  Song  bird 
9.  Flying  rodent 

12.  Actual 

13.  Small  particle 

14.  Self 

15.  Many  soldiers 

16.  Pealed 


54.  Direction  of  sunrise 

55.  Girl's  name 

56.  Suffix  signifying  ‘‘pertain- 
ing to” 

57.  God  of  war 

58.  Grows  old 


Do  u . 

1.  Cru.staccan 

2.  Combining  form  for  air 

3.  Hot  Mexican  meat  roll 

4.  Cunning 

5.  Electrical  conductor- 

6.  Awaken 

7.  Mountain  in  Sicily 

8.  Scold  constantly 

9.  Lash  verbally 

10.  Nimble 

11.  Ponderous  volumes 

19.  Man's  nickname 

20.  Puts  in  public  office  again 

22.  Firm  in  religious  doctrine 

23.  At  that  time 

24.  Chair 

25.  Brownish  color 

26.  Pronoun 

28.  Mistakes 

29.  Pedal  digit 

30.  Above 

31.  Cuts,  as  hay 
34.  Mild  oath 

38.  Staggering 

39.  Frightens 

40.  Excessively  decorated 

41.  Unhappy 

42.  Large  grin 

43.  Stop 

44.  Male  red  deer 
46.  Listen  to 

48.  Great  lake 

49.  Spreads  for  drying 

51.  Legume 

52.  Ocean 


17.  Edge 

18.  Large  snake 

19.  Plateau 

20.  Respiratory  sound 

21.  Untied 

23.  Heads  (French) 

24.  Cubic  meter 

26.  Biblical  pronoun 

27.  Orient 

28.  Girl’s  name 
30.  Exists 

32.  Article 

33.  Leading  lady 

35.  Preposition 

36.  Monsters 

37.  Black  bird 

39.  Iced  beverages 

41.  Paces 

42.  Young  codfish 

43.  Pursue 

45.  Tailless  cat 
46  Top 
47.  Permit 

50.  Man’s  name 

51.  Fruit 

52.  Father 


Answer  to  Last  Month’s  Puzzle 
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53.  Same  as  47  across 
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The  fate  of  Parker  River  National  Wild- 
ILfe  Refuge  will  directly  affect  for  good 
or  bad  the  duck  supply  on  every  marsh  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  This  map  tells  the 
story.  Here  is  a graphic  I'ecord  of  the 
wide  dispersal  of  black  ducks  banded  at 
the  Parker  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Birds  banded  at  this  station  have  been  re- 
covered in  every  state  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  from  the  in- 
land of  Vermont  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, Canada.  They  also  have  been  taken 
in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  from  Prince  Edward 
Island  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  and 
Labrador.  This  map  shows  that  birds  from 
all  of  the  northern  breeding  grounds  utilize 
this  strategic  area  in  their  migrations.  It 
also  proves  that  these  migrants  and  those 
bred  locally  spread  throughout  the  black 
duck  wintering  range.  The  Parker  River 
Refuge  is  of  major  importance  in  any  black 
duck  wintering  range.  The  Parker  River 
Refuge  is  of  major  importance  in  any  plan 
to  protect  and  increase  the  black  duck 
population  of  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Not  so  long  ago  a substantial  percentage 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  black  ducks  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from  Virginia 
north.  Drainage  under  one  guise  or  an- 
other seriously  reduced  the  former  breed- 
ing areas — now  only  a small  portion  of  the 
total  annual  flight  comes  from  that  section 
of  the  country. 


Today,  we  have  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  (Pittman-Robertson)  funds  that 
the  states  can  use  for  the  improvement  of 
existing  marshes  and  the  development  of 
additional  areas.  Through  combined  efforts, 
by  augmenting  the  national  refuge  acquisi- 
tion and  development  program  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  we  can  restore  some 
of  this  locally  produced  black  duck  sup- 
ply. But,  we  need  refuges.  Parker  River 
is  a key  unit  in  this  planned  program. 

The  vicious  attack  on  the  Parker  River 
Refuge,  sparked  by  selfish  local  gunners 
and  local  politicians,  is  shortsighted.  The 
small  group  of  opponents  contends  that 
this  is  purely  a local  problem.  Look  at  the 
map.  A local  matter? — nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

No  program  for  the  preservation  of  the 
black  duck  can  succeed  without  essential 
refuges.  Parker  River  is  an  established 
refuge.  It  is  situated  in  a vital  location. 
This  place  is  needed — there  is  no  available 
substitute. 

At  the  present  time,  almost  every  state 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  planning  to  use 
some  of  its  increased  Pittman-Robertson 
funds  to  help  restore  or  improve  marshes 
for  breeding,  resting,  and  wintering  grounds 
primarily  for  black  ducks.  Ducks  Unlimited,, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Canadian 
Government,  officials  of  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick. and  Nova  Scotia  are  cooperating  with 
the  Wildlife  Management  Institute  in  an 


FILLING  THE  RANKS 

(From  Page  29) 

and  necessary  traveling  expenses  during  the 
time  they  are  engaged  in  field  work. 

Examinations  will  be  conducted  early  in 
May  at  a definite  time  and  place  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  Complete  literature  regarding 
the  school,  examinations,  and  courses  offered, 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Chief  of 
Training,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Applications  in  proper  form 
must  be  mailed  not  later  than  midnight,  April 
1,  1948.  Veterans  should  enclose  a photo- 
static copy  of  their  army  or  navy  discharge 
papers.  Applicants  whose  names  are  already 
in  the  files  of  the  Commission  will  receive 
this  information  without  making  another  re- 
quest for  it.  These  30  men  will  graduate 
early  in  June,  1949,  and  will  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  Game  Commission’s  field  personnel 
with  men  who  have  been  trained  for  these 
diversified  and  very  important  positions. 


“I  want  to  find  me  a bear  that  will  fit  a 4 ft. 
by  8 ft.  space  in  front  of  my  fireplace  when 
skinned” 


extensive  program  of  investigation  in  Can- 
ada for  better  protection  and  management 
of  waterfowl  on  the  breeding  grounds.  ! 

With  this  work  in  progress,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  abandon  or  reduce  the  size  of 
this  refuge  which  can  furnish  food  and  pro-  ! 
tection  to  migrants,  also  the  urgently  needed  j 
breeding  area.  Parker  River  MUST  be  pre- 
served and  developed!  Moreover,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  should  be  urged  to  j 
complete  the  system  of  planned  refuges 
along  the  Atlantic  Flyway  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

Three  bills  before  Congress,  all  introduced 
by  Congressman  George  Bates  in  the  House, 
are  aimed  at  this  refuge.  H.  R.  3487  would 
abolish  the  Parker  River  Refuge.  H.  R.  ‘ 
4108  would  limit  the  refuge  to  Plum  Island  | 
above  high  tide  mark.  H.  R.  3578  would 
eliminate  all  inland  areas  and  cut  the  refuge 
about  in  half. 

From  a national  standpoint,  none  of  these 
bills  should  pass.  They  will  NOT  pass  if 
the  people  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  their 
congressional  representatives  undei’stand  the 
value  of  Parker  River  Refuge  to  the  nation. 

Do  your  part  to  inform  them. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  ARCHIE  HUNTER 


By  Carroll 


NOW  WHERE  DID  ARCHIE 
SET  TO?  HE  WAS  HERE 
JUST  A MINUTE  ASO  AND 
I HAVE  A MILLION  THINSS 
FOR.  HIM  TO  DOf 
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NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

MARCH  21-27 


Consevbation  ^letige 


/ give  my  pledge  as  an  American  to 
save  and  faithfully  defend  from 
waste  the  natural  resources  of 
my  cou  ntr  y—i  t s soil  and 
minerals,  its  forests,  waters, 
and  wildlife. 
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